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Try to break a small 
piece of Carey Board 
with your fingers. 
Then break anyother 
kind of Board and 
you will notice Carey 
Board is decidedly 
stronger. 


Gives better results 


because moisture-proofed in 3 ways 


: ESS is a board with better protection from mois- 
ture than any other. 


Eaternally, it is sized on both sides with a coating of 
waterproofing material. 


Internally, it is built in three layers being cemented to- 
gether with water-proof asphalt, (an exclusive feature). 


Integrally, it is made of fibre that had been passed 
through vats containing moisture-proofing material, and 
all the material has been moisture-proofed throughout 
in process of manufacture. 

Can be put on in coldest weather. 


Consequently Carey Board remains permanently good- 
looking. ; 


If your dealer does not handle Carey Board please send us a postal card and we will mail you sample and descrip- 
tive literature with name of the nearest dealer who can supply you. He will also tell you just what it will cost for 


the space you have to cover. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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Will Taxes and Interest Bankrupt Farmersr 


By E. G. QUAMME 
President Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 


E ARE all familiar, of course, 
with the distress that agri- 
culture is experiencing at 
, this time. Not so many, how- 
ever, have taken the time to analyze 
what the trouble is. Most people in 
this country believe that the troubles 
of agriculture are due to a lack of 
credit, With that position I can not 
agree. The fundamental trouble with 
‘agriculture in this country at this 
time is lack of market and _ price. 
Prices are too low. That is the fun- 
damental trouble. During the defia- 
tion period that followed the war, that 
nice relationship of values that al- 
: existed was disturbed. The 


He 
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rices for agricultural products went 
down and agriculture was deflated. 
The prices of manufactured articles 
and goods were not defated and, 
therefore, the relationship of values 
Was unbalanced. The farmer .today 
pays $1.52 for an article that he paid 
$1.00 for in 1912, but he receives the 
‘same price for products as he received 
‘in 1912 or less than he then received. 
Hence, the decreased purchasing pow- 
er of agriculture. 
_ The decreased purchasing power of 
agriculture is not only a serious thing 
for the farmer, but it is a most serious 
thing for industry, trade, traffic and 
commerce. According to the last cen- 
‘sus, about 40 per cent of our popula- 
tion is rural and 60 per cent urban. 
‘The rural population includes the in- 
habitants of villages that have a popu- 
lation of less than 2,500. 
population, while it constitutes only 
(0 per cent of the total population, 
purchases over 50 per cent of the man- 
ufactured products sold in the coun- 
try. When that purchasing power 
‘was taken away from the people two 
years ago, it created the industrial de- 
‘pression that we have had since. In- 
dustry, the past year, has been oper- 
ating at only 70 per cent of capacity 
Bo all because the farmers of the 
‘country could not buy those things 
were needed in their homes and 
on the farms. The agricultural popu- 
lation in our country constitutes the 
greatest market for American indus- 
‘try. Hence, the importance of main- 
taining the agricultural industry on a 
profitable basis. The fundamental 
‘trouble with agriculture in this coun- 
‘try, is, therefore, not a lack of credit 
but it is a disturbance of the relative 
value of goods and property. I am not 
talking about the Upper Peninsula 
‘right now. I am talking about agri- 
culture of the United States. 
1 probably study as many financial 
tements of farmers as anyone in 
e€ country. The last few months 
we have passed on an average of 
of applications for 
loans every day. These statements 
prove to me that most of the farmers 
have been extended too much credit 
and are suffering because they are 
© much in debt. Their overhead of 
es and interest is so great today 
at the farmer is not able to support 
nis family and meet these two over- 
ad obligations. We are rejecting 
a great many loans every day for the 
reason that the farmer is not a good 
oan risk because he is insolvent. 
I have a great deal of respect for 


This rural, 


the country banker. I know the coun- 
try banker and have an abiding faith 
in his judgment and wisdom. He is 


right on the ground. He understands 
the problems of the farmer. He 
watches the farmer’s operation day 
by day the year round and knows the 
We have noticed 


results of his labor. 
that the bankers 
in t h e Upper 


will they continue to be safe? The im- 
portant question for us to determine 
is: Are we making loans or are we 
buying land? We have tried to make 
these loans on a conservative basis 
and so far the experience in collec- 
tions has been very satisfactory. In 
fact, up to this time they have a better 
record of paying 
their interest in 


Peninsula have 
not supported the 
farming activity 
as they should. 
They have not 
backed up the 
farmers and tak- 
en up the burden 
of assisting them. 
It appears to us 
that your local 
bankers here do 
not have a _ sut- 
ficient confidence 
in your agricul- 
tural enterprise. 
What is the rea- 
son? Have .your 
bankers here 
come to the con- 
clusion that farm- 
ing here is not a 
safe and depend- 
able business? 
We have gone in- 
to this territory, 
organized asso- . 
ciations and 
loaned a lot of 
money. The ques- 
tion is: Are we 
safe in doing 


the Upper Penin- 
sula than in any 
other section of 
our district. 

T he Federal 
Land Bank of St. 
Paul is now a 
great financial in- 
stitut ion. We 
have been in op- 
eration a little 
over five years. It 
has jurisdiction 
over the states of 
Michigan, W i s- 
consin, Minneso- 
ta and North Da- 
Kota. eID bs 
short period o f 
_time, we have in- 
stituted and or- 
ganized the Farm 
Loan System, es- 
tablished its pol- 
icy and methods 
of doing business 
an d_ chartered 
over 600 farm 
loan associations. 
The bank has re- 
sources of over 
$86,000,000 and 


this? Are these 
loans safe and 


E. G. Quamme 


loans are now be- 
ing closed at the 


At this critical period in agriculture and in view of im- 
portant development programs for Cloverland in 1923, at- 
tention is called to the address delivered by President E. G. 
Quamme, of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, at the Rural 
Credits Conference held at Marquette, Michigan, last No- 
vember, under the auspices of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 


ment Bureau. 


Bankers from all parts of the Upper Penin- 


sula were present, and there was the largest attendance of 
men interested in development work of any similar confer- 


ence ever held in the peninsula. 


No speech has aroused 


more interest, more thought, more discussion in this north 
country. For this reason Cloverland Magazine has been 
asked to give it widest publicity, and for this reason it is 


printed. 


President Quamme will be one of the speakers at the Tri- 
State Development Congress to be held in Menominee, Jan- 
uary 18 and 19, and it will be well worth the time and ex- 
pense of all persons interested in the development of the 
Great Lakes region to attend this conference and hear more 
from the president of the Federal Land Bank that has juris- 
diction over the three Cloverland states. 


rate of about $3,000,000 per month. 
At the rate we are growing, we will 
have a $100,000,000 institution before 
it is six years old. 

The bank has been very successful 
in every department. We are suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of volume 
of business, organization of farm loan 
associations, making good loans, col- 
lections and also from the profit stand- 
point. You understand we make a 
good many loans that are not profit- 
able. We operate on a small margin, 
the maximum margin being 1 per cent, 
while over half of our loans have 
been made on a margin of one-half of 
1 per cent. The small loan, less than 
$1,000, is an unprofitable loan. Most 
of the loans made in the Upper Pen- 
insula are of this character. We also 
have a great many small loans in 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
We have not hesitated, however, in 
organizing our associations through- 
out this territory and taking on such 
loans. Our bank is not primarily or- 
ganized for profit but is organized for 
service and the measure of our sery- 
ice is not the volume of loans but 
rather the number of loans. The 
question is: How many farm units 
have we been able to take care of? 

Your Secretary of Agriculture touch- 
ed on the work of soil survey and soil 
classification. We are very much in- 
terested in this. A proper soil sur- 
vey and soil classification will lay the 
foundation for determining the prop- 
er use of your lands. You have many 
types and kinds of soils in the Upper 
Peninsula, ranging from worthless 
swamp or sandy wastes to the very 
best kind of productive soil. Some 
of your land is suitable for grazing, 
some for reforestation, some of it is 
mining land and the great body of it 
is suitable for various kinds of farm- 
ing. The settler ought to be given 
full and accurate information in re- 
gard to this so that his effort will not 
be wasted. His farming operations 
ought to be determined by the kind 
of farming land he owns. If this plan 
is followed out, your farmers will be 
successful. 


Better methods of farming must be 
advocated and adopted. The farmers 
must practice crop rotation and en- 
gage in diversified farming so as to 
assure themselves a safe and depend- 
able income. Your county agent’s 
work will never be done until every 
farm in the Upper Peninsula is a “cer- 
tified-diversified” farm. Better live 
stock must be introduced and better 
marketing facilities established. The 
bankers and business men through- 
out the Upper Peninsula will have to 
assist the farmers to establish mar- 
keting agencies that will help the 
farmers to dispose of their products 
and secure fair prices for them. The 
cows and other live stock owned by 
the farmers in the Upper Peninsula 
are mostly of very poor quality. There 
is much work to be done here along 
the line of improving both the quality 
and quantity of live stock of all kinds. 

One of the things we are afraid of 
in your state is the heavy overhead of 
taxes. We are really alarmed over 


(Continued on page 24) 
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RON County, Michigan, extending 
forty-eight miles east to west, and 
thirty-seven to forty miles north 
and south, with its elevation oi 
1,300 to 1,800 feet above sea level, its 
numerous lakes, and its rivers of un- 
harnessed water power, its disappear- 
ing hardwood forests, its rich iron de- 
posits and its soil ranging from the 
sandy “pine barrens’ to the heavy, 
rolling, clay and silk loams offers a 
fascination to persons of a great va- 
riety of emotions and ambitions. 

Agriculturally, it is scarcely touch- 
ed. Until a few years ago this particu- 
lar phase of its development was scof- 
fed at, but today its leaders are get- 
ting down to a careful study of the 
possibilities in agriculture and are 
laying the plans for the proper devel- 
opment of its more than 700,000 idle 
acres. 

Iron county has its special prob- 
lems, and these problems must be 
kept continually in mind in mapping 
out any system of development. The 
administration of the agricultural 
work is through the County Agricul- 
tural Commission, consisting of three 
members, and appointed by the Board 
of Supervisors. This commission hires 
the county agent, and maps out his 
line of work and directs him in his 
work. He is thus accountable to this 
commission. 

One of the main projects in connec- 
tion with the development of the 
county has been along the lines of 
improved live stock. That this sec- 
tion is “cut out” for a live stock sys- 
tem of farming and especially for 
dairy farming has been advocated by 
so many persons and agencies that it 
has come to be axiomatic. We take 
it for granted now. Yet there are 
good reasons. ODairy products are 
concentrated products. They can be 
marketed at distant points without 
having freight “eat up” all the prof- 
it. It costs thirty cents per cwt. to 
ship potatoes to the nearest large 
market. This represents, this year, 
at least 40 per cent of the central mar- 
ket, price. In the case of dairy prod- 
ucts in the form of butter or cheese 
the transportation cust is not more 
than two to five per cent of the value. 
We have fertile land here—land—that 
will grow any of the ordinary farm 
crops, but the soils are such that 
they will not “stand up” witout fer- 
tilizers of some kinds, more especial- 
ly, plenty of humus. With plenty of 
humus these soils will retain their 
fertility. But without humus, the fer- 
tility will soon leach away. The only 
way to maintain the necessary humus 
and make a profit from the farm at 
the same time is to feed the crops 
grown to live stock and return the 
carefully conserved manure to the soil. 
These are cold facts and we cannot 
dodge the issue. But it is no hard- 
ship to us. Indeed, it is a Godsend! 
No slogan is truer, than—‘Prosper- 
ity follows the Dairy Cow.” Volumes 
of proof could be advanced to prove 
its truth. 

Dairy farming gives employment all 
the year around. It gives employ- 
ment, not only to the grown up man, 
but to the rest of the family. There 
is a steady monthly income. It 
means the growing of a variety of 
crops which in turn affords the rota- 
tion needed by the soil and removes 
the disastrous effects of the loss of 
the entire crop as is the case in the 
one crop system when that one crop 
fails. Where there is a dairy cow 
there is a home. It requires steady 
daily service. Dairy farming is a 
study. It is a man’s job. The inef- 
ficient, the careless are soon eliminat- 
ed. It offers opportunity for co-opera- 
tion with neighbors in many ways. It 
lends itself to community develop- 
ment. The more dairy farms and the 
more good stock in a given section the 
better for each and every unit. This 
is vastly different from most other 
types of business development. 

To succeed in dairying a few essen- 
tials are necessary besides a natural 
dairy country and the willingness to 
work and steady application. There 
is a vast difference in cows. This dif- 
ference is not so much a matter of 
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How Dairying Succeeds in Iron County 
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breed although 
that is important, 
but is rather a 
matter of individ- 
uals of the breed. 
There are five well 
established dairy 
breeds in this 
sountry. Of these 
two are especially 
popular in this 
and neighboring 
states and we are 
trying to encour- 
age the establish- 
ment of those two 
breeds. The rule 
of “Like begets 
like” is the A, B, 
C2 of St hve «live 
stock breeder. It 
has taken hun- 
dreds of years to 
develop the lead- 
ing dairy breeds 
to what they are 
today. The first 
thing the farmer 
is encouraged to 
do is to take ad- 
vantage of this 


perts tell us near- 
ly one-half t he 
dairy cows of the 
state do not pay 
their board bill. 
This not only 
means no. profit 
for the man with 
such cows but 
means a “drag” to 
the man with 
good cows by 
glutting the mar- 
ket with an over- 
supply produced 


at a loss. In or- 
der to carry out 
selection t W O 


things are neces- 
sary. Records of 
feed and produc- 
tion of each and 
every cow must 
be kept, and the 
cows must be 
properly fed. The 
producing ability 
of a cow can not 
be determined by 
appearance any 
more than the 


development—t o \Ear] Roberts] winner of the 
profit by the work : horse race can be 
of the breeders of the past. How picked by appearance. The track is 


can the farmer of limited means do 
this? By the use of the pure bred 
sire. He has not the funds to go out 
and buy the $200 and the $500 pure 
bred cow, or perhaps not even the 
$100 to $150 high grade cow. He must 
start with what he has. But by buy- 
ing, either alone or in company with 
a few neighbors, a good pure bred 
sire he can at once start a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of his 
herd. 


Live stock improvement is very 
largely a problem in selection. Weed- 
ing out the poor producer and raising 
the calves from the good producer is 
the way of improvement. Dairy ex- 


the real test of speed. So, too, the 
milk scales and the Babcock butter 
fat test is the real test of the dairy 
cow’s ability. This fact is being im- 
pressed upon the farmers of this 
county. That they are coming to a 
realization of its importance is shown 
by the fact that plants are now under 
way for the establishment of a cow 
testing association wherein a man 
is hired to spend one day’s time at 
the farm of each member to keep pro- 
duction and. feed records of each 
cow in the herd. At the end of the 
year the farmer knows just how much, 
in dollars and cents, each cow re- 
turned for each dollar spent for feed. 
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One of the Pure Bred3Sires That Is Making Dairying Profitable in 
Iron County. 


This County Is Especially Favored with Open Grass and Clover Pasture 


January, 1923 


The other necessary factor in se- 
lection, the proper feeding of the a... 
mal, is of no less importance. The 
good cow, if not properly fed, will re- 
turn little if any more than the poor 
cow. She must maintain her body 
first and if fed no more than to en- 


able her to do this she cannot produce. © 


Iron county is a bounteous grass 
country. It is truly Cloverland. But 
this fact has been abused. The lux- 
urious, practically free, open range 
pasture is fine as far as it goes. But 
for dairying it does not go far enough. 
Here is the cold fact—a cow to pro- 
duce a profit must be fed to her nor- 
mal producing capacity all the year. 
The trouble is that the farmers have 
come to “bank” on the free open pas- 
ture too much. This has been supple- 
mented only by a bare maintenance 
ration during the rest of the year. 
This practice is being discouraged in 
every way possible. 

The dairy cow, during the long peri- 
od when she is not at pasture, must 
be fed something besides merely dry 
hay or fodder. She must have some 
near approach to the green luscious 
grass. This can be supplied in two 
ways—by root crops or by silage. Root 
crops are fully equal to silage, but 
take just about twice as much labor 
to produce the same feeding value of 
product as silage. Besides this, root 


crops are somewhat more uncertain 


than the crops grown for silage. As 
stated above, the elevation of Iron 
county ranges from 1,300 to 1,800 feet. 


The frosts attendant on this altitude © 


make corn growing somewhat uncer- 
tain. This has retarded the building 
of silos. But now we have a silage 
crop that we can grow bounteously 
and with assurance of a crop. ‘“Sun- 
fiowers for silage” now removes the 
last barrie? to successful dairying. So 
we are pushing the building of silos 
for the growing of sunflowers. 

The successful dairy farm unit is 
the family size farm unit. Dairying 
does not require the expensive build- 
ings and equipment seen on many so- 
called “fancy” farms. A warm com- 
fortable barn, a log barn will do, with 
plenty of windows, and provision for 
ventilation and storage room above 
for a season’s supply of hay and straw, 
and a silo at one end, also some sim- 
ple means of supplying water, not too 
cold, and often—these are the essen- 
tial needs of the equipment. 

Dairying will succeed in this county, 
and the real successes will be found, 
not in the elaborate establishments 
of the city “agriculturist,’ but out at 
the homes of the “little breeders on 
the hillside.” There you will find the 
real prosperity that the real dairy 
cow always brings. There you will 
fin@ the real home, the happy homes, 
and there you will find the real con- 
tentment that goes with real achieve- 
ment. 


Co-operative Marketing 


In Minnesota, 78,314 farms, or 43.9 
per cent of all farms in the State, re- 
ported co-operative marketing of farm 
products in 1919. Both co-operative 
elevators and co-operative creameries 
are numerous in this State. 


Sales through farmers’ marketing 
organizations in the United States in 


1919 amounted to $721,983,639, or an 


average of $1,412 for each farm re- 
porting. The most important prod- 
ucts marketed in this way were grain, 
milk and cream, fruits and truck 
crops, according to The World Al- 
manac’s census summary. 


The number of farms in the United 
States reporting co-operative purchas- 
ing of farm supplies through farmers’ 
organizations in 1919 was 329,449, or 
5.1 per cent of all farms. In six 
States, co-operative purchasing offarm 
supplies was reported by over 20,000 
farms, as follows: Iowa, 32,530; Kan- 
sas, 32,321; Minnesota, 29,611; Ne- 
braska, 27,335; Wisconsin, 21,792, and 
Ohio, 21,250. 

Important items purchased coop- 
eratively were fertilizer, feed, binder’ 
twine, spraying materials, coal, crates, 
boxes, ete. 


ee 
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Dairying—the Hope of Michigan 


E. 


Bel or reel 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


NE of the most significant 

statements made at a recent 

conference in Marquette, when 

over 100 bankers and lumber- 
men, agricuiturists and other business 
and professional men throughout the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan met to 
discuss the subject of rural credits, 
was that the ratio between industry 
and agriculture is constant, but that 
agriculture determines that ratio. It 
Was emphasized, in other words, that 
when agriculture prospers and is up, 
industry, following in its wake, im- 
proves correspondingly, and when 
agriculture wanes and lags, industry 
promptly looks glum. 

It was a statement particularly ap- 
‘plicable to the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Time was—and not so 
many years ago—when this region 
north of the Straits was content, and 
probably justifiably so, to rest upon 
its laurels as one of the most active 
and productive lumbering and mining 
centers throughout the country. To- 
day—and this is by no means in- 
tended to belittle the vast importance 
of our mines and mills—Cloverland 
finds itself face to face with the prob- 
lem of utilizing some 10,000,000 acres 
of productive, agricultural, cutover 
land. More than that, the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, by reason of its 
climate, soil, waterways and its fav- 
orable proximity to the market, is 
typically adapted to advanced agricul- 
ture, and there is now being waged, in 
practically every county in the pen- 
insula, an active energetic campaign 
for better agriculture. 

The fact is—putting it rather blunt- 
ly perhaps—that the industrial inter- 
ests of Cloverland are beginning to 
realize that there must be a balance 
wheel. Upper Michigan has too long 
been a “one-way” community, and 
that, perhaps, is the worst tragedy 
which could befall any section of the 
country. It simply means that if in- 
dustry is to prosper, in upper Michi- 
gan, if the needs and necessities of 
the consumer are to be amply pro- 
vided and protected—agriculture, as 
the balance wheel and the “determin- 
ing factor,” must be raised to a high- 
er level of advancement. 


And the logical question is: How 


shall we give to agriculture the im- 
petus which will make it a live factor 
in upper Michigan’s industrial activi- 
gs 


Or—how can we best utilize the 


natural, agricultural resources with 
which we are fortunately endowed? 

The answer is found in another sig- 
nificant statement made at the Mar- 
quette conference: ‘The Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan is typically adap- 
ted, and ideally equipped, as a dairy- 
ing region,’—and that, in short, is the 
answer: 

We have said that the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan has the soil, the cli- 
mate and geographical location to 
make of it one of the most important 
agricultural centers of the country. 
With an even distribution of rainfall; 
@ moderate, temperate climate and 
located in the very heart of the coun- 
try’s most active industrial region, 
the Upper Peninsula is indeed for- 
tunately situated. With its thousands 
of acres of grass-covered cutover lands 
—lands upon which hay and clover in 
abundance thrives and dies, unused, 
each year—there is little to be desired 
from the dairying angle. 

Let it not be understood, from the 
foregoing, that agriculture is today a 
dead issue in Upper Michigan. It is 
existent to a com- 
mendable degree. 
It is gradually 
creeping into the 
very heart of the 
industrial centers 
themselves. It is 
steadily evolving 
from a “farm- 
hands” job to a 
significant and 
powerful factor in 
the industrial life 
and activity of 
the entire district, 
and is, moreover, 
demanding an 
ever - increasing 
amount of atten- 
tion from the old 
established indus- 
trial interests. 

Assuming, 
therefore, that we 
are agreed on the 
importance and 
advisability of 
agriculture for 
upper Michigan, it 
is logical that we 
consider, next, 
how we can make 
the most out of 
the natural _ re- 
source which has 
been given us. 

And we have declared that dairy- 
ing is the solution. 

It is not theory which tells us that 
the dairy-farmer represents the most 


prosperous and contented type of agri- 


culturist. We have, as proof posi- 
tive, the experience of other sections 
of the country—Wisconsin for ex- 
ample—to substantiate the claim that, 
for the region which possesses the 
natural advantages an d facilities, 
there is no phase of agriculture as 
profitable as dairy-farming. When it 
is considered that Wisconsin pro- 
duces ninety per cent of the cheese 
manufactured throughout the United 
States we have some conception of 
the importance and significance of 
dairying to the state of Wisconsin. 
And may we emphasize here that Wis- 
consin is not a whit more favorably 
located nor equipped, by nature, than 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


Assuming, again, that Cloverland 
possesses the natural facilities. there 
is the question of markets. If space 
here permitted, we should like to list 
the quantity of dairy products shipped 
into every county of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan each year. The 
total is astounding, when it is con- 
sidered that this region possesses 
every facility which would make pos- 
sible the home-production, for the 
home market, of the very articles 
which are shipped in. And Wiscon- 
sin, for the most part, gets the busi- 
ness. 

There are in Cloveriand today ap- 


J. S. Weidman, President Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau. 


proximately 95,000 head of milch 
cows. They represent upper Michi- 
gan’s dairying interests, and it is 


doubtful if two per cent of that num- 
ber may justly be termed pure breds. 
In other words, there are probably 
not more than 1,000 head of genuine, 
pure-bred cattle throughout the entire 
peninsula, 


We have called Wisconsin the shin- 
ing example. Just a bit over a decade 
ago and well within the memory of the 
writer, Waukesha county—the center 
of Wisconsin’s dairy activities—did 
not contain over a dozen head of regis- 
tered cattle. Today, that district 
boasts the distinction of being the 
center of the dairying industry for the 
entire country, and of being one of 
the most prosperous agricultural com- 
munities in the United States. The 
situation is visibly reflected in the 
industrial life of the community; in 
the banks and, naturally, in the every- 
day life of the farmers and their fam- 
ilies. They are a happy, contented 
and prosperous lot—and dairying didit. 

And yet the Upper Peninsula of 
Michig an— 
though slow to 
act—is not with- 
out its pure bred 
re p resentation. 
There are a num- 
ber of decidedly 
creditable herds 
building up 
throughout t h e 


community. 
An outstanding 
achievement is 


that of the Bay 
Cliffs Stock farm, 
at Big Bay, in 
Marquette county, 
where the nucleus 
of an A-1 Guern- 
sey herd is being 
established. This 
We Osauts J. B: 
Deutsch, owner of 
the herd, sent one 
of his animals to 


the international 
dairy show at 
Minneapolis, and 


though, it) Tre- 
ceived only fifth 
place in its class, 
it ~ was) an ‘ac- 
cepted fact that, 
had the animal 
been but one 
year older, with 
a slight increase in depth, she would 
easily have carried off first place. 
That animal was Dairymaid’s Blossom, 
with a recent record of 10,883.10 
pounds of milk and 470.28 pounds of 
butter fat. 

“Ashley’s Queen’’—another of the 
Bay Cliffs herd—is the heaviest pro- 
ducer, though not a show animal. Her 
record is 14,523.40 pounds of milk and 
805.15 pounds of butter, and she is 
widely recognized as a particularly 
“typey” animal. 

There are other small though grow- 
ing herds in Cloverland, and we could 
name some decidedly commendable 
achievements along this line. 

It is only astart, however, and it has 
not been until very recently that any 
concerted attention has been given to 
dairying, as the agricultural prefer- 
ence for Cloverland. 

There has been formulated, how- 
ever, and is now in progress the first 
definite better live-stock campaign 
which the upper peninsula of Michigan 
has ever experienced. A number of 
agencies are co-operating in the gen- 
eral program. 

We shall assume, from the above, 
that the first step of the campaign is: 
the extermination of the “scrub.” No 
doubt about it—the scrub must go. 

Very well—the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College has inaugurated an act- 
ive campaign, through its extension 
department, for the substitution of ap- 
proximately 3,000 grade cows for 
“scrubs” this year. The “grade,” 


fom e 6 a ot oy 


L. F. Livingston, Land Clearing Expert, 
Who Is Making the Way for 
the Dairy Cow. 


while not necessarily a pure-bred, is 
the first step towards the latter, and 
a mighty definite step at that. The 
county agents are getting into the 
field, pushing the pure-bred and the 
silo and, in other ways, are emphasiz- 
ing dairying—in their respective dis- 
tricts. : 

The State Agricultural department, 
according to a recent announcement, 
has perfected a plan for the farming 
out of state-owned, pure bred, bull 
calves, for the use, gratis, of the farm- 
ers throughout the state. Hitherto 
those calves which could not be dis- 
posed of at a fancy price, ‘were vealed. 
Now, however, any farmer who con- 
scientiously desires to build up his 
herd, and who will make sufficient 
guarantee for the proper care of the 
animal, may, by application, secure a 
calf from a state institution. It is re- 
quired that he care for the animal as 
a pure-bred should be cared for, and 
that he use him only during a speci- 
fied period. During the period, how- 
ever, the farmer may rent the sire out 
to other farmers in the district, for a 
stipulated consideration—that amount 
to revert back to the state. 


There is a two-fold advantage here, 
for, at the end of the stipulated period, 
the animal—then a full-grown, pure 
bred sire, reverts back to the state 
and may be disposed of at a good 
price. 

There are other conditions and 
stipulations, but that, in the main, is 
the purpose of the plan. 

Another factor—the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Bureau. We are 
trying to reach, in the most effective 
ways possible, those interests which 
we feel are, or will be, decidedly af- 
fected by the fulfillment of the dairy- 
farming campaign. The writer, in 
his correspondence, strongly empha- 
sizes better live stock and the silo. 
Literature on pure’ bred cattle, the 
silo and the varied advantages of 
dairy-farming, is constantly being cir- 
culated, and every personal letter 
sent out by the secretary has noted 
upon it some significant statement re- 
garding the economic value of dairy- 
ing. 

Through its boys’ and girls’ club 
department, the Michigan Agricultur- 
al College is doing a valuable and 
practical work toward encouraging 
dairying throughout the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. This department 
constitutes a unique approach to the 
established farms throughout the pen- 
insula, for, by encouraging the boy 
and girl in the raising of pure bred 
live stock, the college not only looks 
to the future generation of farmers 
for its reward, but to the fathers and 
mothers of the boys and girls who 
are interested. They say you can’t 
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CLOVERLAND 


Where Farms Increased 
247% in Ten Years 


By W. N. CLARK 


Ontonagon County Agricultural Agent 


HE largest area of uniform soil 

in the Upper Peninsula is lo- 

cated in Ontonagon county. 

About 80 per cent of the county 
is classified as Superior red clay or 
clay loam. This soil has exceptional 
ability to produce agricultural crops, 
both as regards quantity and quality. 
The rich soil is gently rolling, so as 
to provide excellent natural drainage. 
Thin sandy soil, swamp, stony land 
and rough land, which farmers have 
to contend with in some parts of the 
state, are absent over most of the area 
in the county. A high natural lime 


content in the soil is insurance against 
soil acidity for years to come, and is 
responsible for 


partially the thick 


stand of clover, even in the slashings, 
which has given Ontonagon county 
the name of “The Cloverfield of Clo- 
verland.” 

The 1920 census showed that the 
farming business was growing rapid- 
ly in the county. While the totals for 
the state of Michigan indicated there 
were 10,513 less farms in the state in 
1920 than in 1910, or a decrease of 5.1 
per cent, Ontonagon county showed 
an increase of 247 per cent in the num- 
ber of farms in the county. This is 
the record for the state. In the same 
ten year period the value of farm 
property in the county increased 304 
per cent. 

Although possessing many copper 


Farmers’ Picnic in Ontonagon County, Where the County Agent Explains 
New Methods of Farming. Music is Furnished by a Farmers’ Band. 
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The Old Barn and the New Near Paynesville, Showing Progress of 
the Dairy Industry. 


mines, and probably the largest block 
of standing timber in the central west, 
Ontonagon county is primarily an agri- 
cultural county. There are no cities 
in the county to center attention away 
from the land. The towns over the 
county are so located as to serve the 
surrounding farming communities. 

Dairying is the chief industry of On- 
tonagon county farmers. With clover 
pasture, clover hay; silage made from 
sunflowers, corn or oats and peas; 
barley, peas and oats, the Ontonagon 
valley farmer has available on his 
farm every feed requirement for prof- 
itable dairy production. It would be 
hard to find an area where the pasture 
was more uniformly good from spring 
till fall. With an annual rainfall of 
about 31 inches, much of it during the 
growing season, and a soil with high 
water holding capacity, conditions are 
nearly ideal for the growth of grasses 
and clover. Yields of winter feed, be 
they hay, silage or grain, will com- 
pare favorably with those in other 
areas. 

Ontonagon county farmers are alive 


to the opportunities in dairying they 
possess. Good dairy herds can be 
found in every community in the coun- 
ty. The native cows are being mated 
with pure bred bulls in order-to in- 
crease the production of the individ- 
ual cows. Data gathered by the coun- 
ty agent indicates pure bred bulls in 
the county outnumber grades and 
scrubs at least two to one. Some of 
these pure bred bulls are owned Go- 
operatively by a group of farmers, 
forming so-called bull clubs. 

The Holstein and Guernsey breeds 
predominate. There are twenty herds 
in the county possessing pure bred 
dairy females. Some official testing 
has been done. Many herds have 
been using pure bred sires long 
enough so as to firmly fix the breed 
characteristics, and the herds possess 
considerable uniformity. Bulls of su- 
perior merit are continuously being 
brought into the county. In Novem- 
ber, 1922, a $1,000 Quernsey bull was 
purchased by one of the county’s pro- 
gressive farmers. The herd sire at 
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Dairying in Marquette County Where Markets Are Good 


By J. W. WALKER, County Agricultural Agent 


ARQUETTE county is the 
largest county in area in the 
‘ state. It contains 1,198,800 


acres of land and at least 
half of this is good agricultural land 
and will some day be owned and 
farmed by about 5,000 dairy farmers. 
Today there are less than 1,000 farm- 
ers owning approximately 100,000 
acres with an average of thirty-three 
cleared acres per farm. 
The population of the county is, ac- 


J. W. Walker 


cording to the 1920 census report, 45,- 
786. With less than 1,000 farmers till- 
ing only 33,000 acres of land, the read- 
er will readily see that there is a mar- 
ket right at home for dairy products 
for some years to come. The farms 
will average about ffour cows per 
farm. Every farmer has cows. Cows 
are the settlers’ hope and salvation. 
Cows are the hope and salvation for 
the farmer after he is out of the “set- 
tler” stage. 

Dairying is the essential type of 
farming for this county. The soil 
and climatic conditions are such that 
it is a matural dairy country. Grasses 
of all kinds grow abundantly and a 
drouth is almost unheard of in this 
section. There are abundant 
streams and springs. The summer 
nights are cool. Various legumes and 
grasses grow to perfection for rough- 
age. Barley, oats, peas, and rye will 
make up a grain ration. Sunflowers 
grow to an enormous tonnage for si- 
lage. Corn will not make a sure crop 
and we don’t need it anyway to make 
dairying a success. 

How do we know that dairying is 
successful in this county? In the 
first place every settler purchases a 
cow or two and he adds to this small 
beginning just as fast as he possibly 
can; in fact he usually adds faster 
than he can clear land enough to 
grow hay to feed through the winter, 
thus necessitating his going to the 
swamps and cutting swamp hay so as 
to pull him through the winter. Then, 
too, we know that Marquette county 
has produced some of the world rec- 
ord Holstein cows. The Emblagaard 
Dairy of Marquette has had a wonder- 
ful herd and one year this dairy had 
sixteen cows with records each of over 
600 pounds of butterfat. The highest 
for this particular year was 920.5 
pounds fat or 1,150.61 of 80 per cent 
butter. The lowest was Northern 
Fobes Denver, a three year old with 


a yearly record of 606.96 pounds fat 
or 758.68 pounds 80 per cent butter. 
Northern Fobes Denver produced in 
a seven day record 39.87 pounds but- 
ter, thus making her a champion at 
that time. These sixteen cows aver- 
aged 21,495.8 pounds of milk, testing 
on an average of 3.35 per cent; 717.34 
pounds fat or 896.67 pounds butter. 
Their ages averaged five years, nine 
months and two days. The youngest 
was a three year old and the oldest 
seven. 

These records were all made in 
Marquette county. Bulls from this 
herd are scattered all over the county 


and all over the Upper Peninsula and 
are stamping their production ability 
wherever used. 

We have a Guernsey herd in the 
county which is second to none. The 
herd'is young and not very large but 
the quality is superior. This herd 
owned by Mr. J. B. Deutsch of Big 
Bay and the farm is known as the 
“Bay Cliffs Stock Farm.” Mr. Deutsch 
has ten cows out of twenty with rec- 
ords of over 600 pounds of fat. Ash- 
ley’s Queen has a record of 17,523.4 
pounds of milk and 807.57 pounds of 
butterfat. She is a class “A” animal 
and received first place at the Michi- 
gan State Fair in 1921. 

Dairy Maid’s Blossom whose pic- 

(Continued on page 17) 


Dairy Maid’s Blossom, a Pretty Marquette County National Show Cow 
and a Good Producer. 
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2.973 Boys 


N THE December 7 issue of the 

Chicago Tribune, Henry C. Wal- 

lace, Secretary of Agriculture, 

made the following statement: “I 
am very much pleased with the inter- 
est which the boys’ and girls’ clubs 
are showing in agriculture. I believe 
the development of our youth in all 
phases of farm life means more to 
this country than any other agency. 
If the grown-ups now had been encour- 
aged as boys and girls are today, agri- 
culture would not be undergoing the 
depression it has pulled through the 
last two years.” 


In this same issue there appeared 
the answers to the question of the In- 
quiring Reporter of the Tribune: 

“What is the most interesting fac- 
tor of the stock show?” Two of the 
answers were as follows: 

Mr. C. F. Keen, 326 West Madison 
Street, Manager of the American Pack- 
age Macareni Association: ‘The edu- 
eation the Federal Department of Ag- 
riculture is giving to the boys and 
girls in home making and stock rais- 
ing on the farm, and the contests be- 
ing held by the winners of state 
prizes on cooking, canning, etc., are 
exceedingly interesting.” 

Charles Kilpatrick of Jet, Oklaho- 
ma, Vocational Agricultural Teacher: 
“IT think the big thing of the show is 
the 600 boys and girls from the vari- 
ous states who are competing in the 
contest for prizes on their own ex- 
hibit, showing farm produce and live 
stock fed and raised by themselves.” 

This tends to show that the program 
of boys’ and girls’ club work as ad- 
vanced by the Federal Department of 
Sek” jointly with the Agricul- 
tural Colleges of the different states, 
is meeting with favor all through’ the 
United States not only by leaders in 
agriculture but by men engaged in 
other types of business. 

Now, looking at the agriculture of 
the Upper Peninsula the many writ- 
ers who are writing in COloverland 
Magazine will agree that the possi- 
bilities are here but that our develop- 
mental program is yet in its infancy 
and that the future years mean big 
results in agricultural advancement. 
In this agricultural program we must 
include agricultural training for the 
boys and girls. Recent school census 
show that there are about 85.000 boys 
and girls enrolled in the public school 
system of this district. Approximate- 
ly 65,000 are in the city schools and 
20.000 in the rural schools. 

What is being done at the present 
time to present agriculture and its 
possibilities to these boys and girls? 
Very little. The public schools of 
Manistiaque and Hscanaba each have 
an Agricultural Instructor employed 
by the city schools, and it is stretch- 
ing the number if we say that these 
men reach 1,000 boys and girls in 
their two towns. For the rural boys 
and girls we have an agricultural 
school at Menominee and one at Ot- 
ter Lake in Houghton county which 
probably reach 1.000 boys and girls. 
In other words, the agricultural train- 
ing that is being offered through the 
public school system of the Upper 
Peninsula reaches onlv 2.000 of the 
85.000 boys and girls that are enroll- 
ed in the schools. Yet these &5.000 
bovs and girls are to be our future 
citizens and in the case of the rural 
hovs and girls, we hope, the farmers 
of the future. 

The Michigan Agricultural College. 
as we all know, is nlavine an imnnr- 
tant nart through its Fxtension TNe- 
nartment in advancine an agricultur- 
al program for the whole state. This 
program embraces work for the farm- 
ers. farmers’ wives. and the hoys and 
virls through the county 22ent. home 
demonstration agent and the boys’ 
and girls’ cluh work. The writer of 
this article is limitine himself to bovs’ 
and girls’ club work, which as we 
know, presents to the rural bovs and 
sirls a sound education in the science 
and practice of agriculture and home 
making, because all of .the nrojects 
that are outlined fit in with the sen- 
eral agriculture and home making 
program of the community where the 
club is organized. However, at this 
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Annual Capital Prize in Judging Contest at Chatham Is a Fine Pure Bred 
Calf, Always the Center of Interest. 


time we limit our discussion mainly 
to live stock club work. 

The chief object of a _ live stock 
club should be to teach the principles 
of better dairying, better feeding and 
better live stock breeding through the 
ownership and development of one 
or more pure bred or high grade ani- 
mals. A well managed live stock club 
may be made the medium of creat- 
ing a great community or county in- 
terest in better live stock, but if the 
club is to accomplish its highest aims 
this should be secondary to the add- 
ing of knowledge and character in 
the boys and girls. As David Grayson 
once said, “There is more discipline 
in the continuous care of a cow than 
many a term of school.” 


Bringing this down to Upper Pen- 
insula conditions the following para- 
graph from a letter received from R. 
H. Cameron, County Agent of Luce 
county, shows that he is getting re- 
sults from live stock club work in so 
far aS community and county inter- 
est is concerned. He says: 

“Four years ‘ago there was no 
Guernsey blood to be found in Luce 
county. We started with two club 
calves on the Hetrick farm and since 
that time the Guernseys in the county 
have increased to forty-two. The in- 
crease in Guernsey stock in the coun- 
ty has been most noticeable during 
the past two years. This interest 


can be traced directly to club exhibits 
at the county fair. Farmers became 
interested in the stock shown at the 
fair and made it a point to check up 
to see what production this breed 
gave in comparison with local cows. 
On the Hetrick farm for instance, the 
two original club calves at their first 
freshening gave more milk than many 
of the older cows on the farm. 


“Mr. Hetrick was so well satisfied 
with the club calves that he secured 
a registered Guernsey sire and today 
the cattle on the Hetrick farm, while 
they are only part Guernsey, all have 
the markings and the color character- 
istics of the Guernsey. This same 
thing is true on the Shady farm. Mr. 
Shady bought a registered sire last 
spring on the strength of his two 
boys’ success with Guernsey cattle. 
Probably the most gratifying factor 
of the club work will be found on the 
Musgrave farm. Two boys on this 
farm have been in club work for four 
years and have six head of Guernseys. 
At a recent farm bureau meeting Mr. 
Musgrave, who has always been a 
strong advocate of Red Poll cattle, 
suggested that we put on a Guernsey 
campaign in his section and he was 
postive that we could place a carload 
of high grade Guernsey cattle in his 
township. He also wishes to form a 
bull club and purchase one or two 
good sires ofthis breed. 


In the Midst of the Annual Live Stock Judging Contest at Chatham 


Han 


“Thirty-eight pure bred Duroc Jer- 
sey pigs have been placed on farms 
in Luce county during the past three 
years. The only registered pigs in 
the county at the present time are in 
the hands of club members. This reg- 
istered stock was secured in two in- 
stances, of the Upper Peninsula Ex- 
periment Station and two purchases 
were made from the Grave and Gorme- 
ly farms. 


. “Sixty sheep, sixteen of which are 
pure breds, are owned by club mem- 
bers in Luce county.” 


This article concerning club work 
would not be complete without the 
statement of a club member who has 
been engaged in the work. The fol- 
lowing report and story from an “all 
around club boy” from Metropolitan 
in Dickinson county is an example of 
what club work does for many of the 
boys living in rural districts: 


“T joined the pig club last year, At 
that time I bought a sow and a boar, I 
paid $16 for the sow and $20 for the boar 
and after everybody in the club had their 
sows bred, I sold the boar for $35. My 
sow littered last spring with a litter of 
eleven pigs, four of which died, and I 
raised seven. The sows I sold for $10 
each and the boars for $7. I kept one 
sow of the litter which I picked out as 
the best. This litter was born on March 
8. It certainly was a surprise to me when 
I came into the barn in the morning and 
found all the little pigs. Let me tell you 


I was a happy boy. I left them with the 
sow for a month and then separated 
them. No boy or girl knows the joy of 


owning live stock before he has had some 
of his or her own. Be sure to join the 
club that is organized in your county be- 
cause you get wisdom, happiness, and 
money out of club work, but wisdom is 
most essential. 

“FREDDY JOHNSON.” 

That’s the boy’s own story, and he 
has told it in the way he wanted to 
tell it—not the way he was told to 
tell it. 

Probably a few figures setting forth 
what has actually been accomplished 
throughout the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan will indicate more clearly 
the rapidly growing popularity of this 
work, and the vast possibilities for 
the future. 

During the past year 2,973 rural 
boys and girls have been engaged in 
live stock club work in twelve coun- 
ties throughout the peninsula. These 
boys and girls own, today, 202 pure 
bred calves and 293 pigs. 

The boys and girls in Upper Michi- 
gan engaged in all branches of club 
work produced approximately $50,000 
worth of live stock and farm crops 
last year. The cost of supervision 
for this work in the twelve counties 
was $13,100, $7,500 of which was de- 
voted to supervision from the Mar- 
quette office. Approximately $1,900 
was appropriated by the state for su- 
pervision within the counties, the 
counties themselves appropriating $3,- 
700. 

Iron county leads all other districts 
in the peninsula for excellency in club 
work and for club and individual hon- 
ors. Iron county has a total of 49 
clubs with an enrollment of 523 mem- 
bers. Miss Mary V. Hall has been 
engaged as full time county club 
leader, and she is accomplishing ex- 
cellent results. 

The clubs in Iron county are work- 
ing on the following projects: Can- 
ning, garment making, dairy calf, 
dairy heifer, gardens, handicraft, pig, 
potato, poultry and hot lunch. A 
well balanced program, meeting prac- 
tically every community need has 
been worked out. 

Twenty-three members of Iron coun- 
ty’s calf club own 47 head of cattle. 
Sixteen members of the pig club own 
27 head. Thirty-nine members of the 
poultry clubs own 5,211 head of poul- 
try. 

The cost to Iron county and to the 
state for this work is approximately 
$3,000—this amount being expended 
entirely for supervision. To offset the 
money spent on their training the 
club members produced last year ap- 
proximately $12,180 worth of produce, 
most of which was disposed of in the 
communities of Iron county. 

Iron county’s club boasts four first 
prize club winners in judging con- 
tests, all of whom have repeatedly 
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“Lambing Out” in the Spring—A Scene in Cloverland Before the Live Stock Market Collapsed and $15 Sheep Went Down to $3 


Farm Flocks Coming Back Into Their Own 


S WE look back over the his- 

tory of the sheep business for 

the past ten years we find all 

extremes both as to prices and 
to interest. Ten years ago the writer, 
when on his farm, purchased the high- 
est class of grade Oxford ewes at $4 
a head in November. The following 
year the same class of ewes were pur- 
chased at $5. The majority of this 
flock were carried for five years dur- 
ing which time five crops of lambs 
were sold and five clips of wool. In 
the spring of 1917 the entire flock was 
sold at $22.50. Had they been kept a 
year longer they probably would have 
brought $25. This instance is cited 
simply to emphasize the steady in- 
crease in values through a period of 
years, caused largely by war condi- 
tions. 

When sheep stopped advancing in 
price they went down very suddenly 
until the former $25 ewe did not sell 
for more than $4. It is possibly the 
greatest break in prices that ever was 
known. 

For a few years previous to the 
slump in sheep values, interest was 
very high in farm fiocks. Thousands 
of farmers were buying ewes that 
knew nothing about caring for sheep 
and cared for nothing in connection 
with the sheep business except the 
high financial returns that they had 
been constantly reading about. When 
the slump came the majority of the 
new flock owners rushed their sheep 
to market, took their losses and de- 
cided that forever in the future they 
would leave sheep alone. Together 
with this decline in prices came the 
very hard winter and dry summer to 
the western sheep ranches, which 
caused such a tremendous sacrifice to 
worthy sheep men. 

Both sheep and wool stayed very 
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low in price until the past year, and 
to make matters worse, financial con- 
ditions were such that the western 
sheep men could not secure capital to 
increase their flocks. A great change 
has come about, however, during this 
past year. Credit has been extended 
to western sheep men, the price of 
wool has steadily been raising, lambs 
have reached almost wartime prices 
and breeding ewes have more than 
doubled in value. 

At present there is but a small per- 
centage of the farm flocks being main- 
tained as compared to 1918-19, and 
the number of breeding ewes kept on 


western ranges is lower than at any 
time for twenty years. To further 
help the sheep situation out the tariff 
on imported wools was recently im- 
posed and industrial conditions have 
revived very decidedly. The latter 
condition has probably had more to 
do with the strong situation that wool 
is now in than any other one thing 
as it is increasing consumption. When 
people have money they want woolen 
clothes, wool blankets, etc., and when 
industrial conditions are poor, people 
get along without woolen goods and 
use their money largely in buying 
foodstuffs and paying rent or taxes. 


Farm Flock at U.P. Experiment Station 


Another situation, that of the re- 
duced cotton crop caused by the 
spread of the boll weevil through the 
cotton sections of the south, has caus- 
ed cotton goods to rise in price. This 
automatically increases consumption 
of woolen goods. 

There is no reason to believe that 
sheep and wool will continue to rise 
as they did before 1920; neither is it 
necessary in order to make sheep rais- 
ing a paying business. There is prob- 
ably no business in existence that 
does not have certain periods of time 
when it is unprofitable. The sheep 
business has recently gone through 
such a period but now every indica- 
tion points to prosperity for the sheep 
men and for this reason the writer 
takes this occasion to try to stimulate 
interest in farm flock raising. 

There are a great number of farms 
in the Upper Peninsula and adjoining 
territory that would show greater prof- 
its at the end of the year if they had 
farm flocks of sheep. The size of 
flocks most profitable to keep would 
depend largely upon the size of farm 
and type of farming that is being pur- 
sued. Low flat lands are not suited 
for sheep and on this type of soil 
sheep raising should not be encour- 
aged. On the majority of farms where 
the conditions are favorable for sheep 
no changes need be made in the gen- 
eral type of farming that is now be- 
ing conducted as the farm fiocks would 
require but little labor, inexpensive 
shelter, and they will consume the 
ordinary feeds grown on the farm. 

In this north country where con- 
siderable land clearing has to be done 
sheep will be found of considerable 
value in keeping the green brush 
down, also the weeds and briars that 
tend to keep native grasses from 
growing. 


How to Use Dynamite on the Farm Efficiently and Safely 


Bye:A-RGH UO Re CAS NOs ear 


Manager Technical Section, Explosives Department, DuPont Powder Company 


HILE the word “dynamite” 

has a rather dreadful sound, 

it is not nearly as wicked as 

is generally supposed. The 
stories about dynamite exploding 
when dropped are either figments of 
the imaginative story writer or refer 
to an entirely obsolete product made 
some thirty or forty years ago. Ex- 
plosives manufacturers have spent a 
great deal of time and vast sums of 
money in perfecting their product, and 
today dynamite is safer to handle than 
ever before. Considering that in nor- 
mal years 300,000,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite are made and sold, the propor- 
tion of accidents is very small indeed. 
Even in the manufacture (an admit- 
tedly hazardous operation), there is 
only a fraction of the number of fa- 
talities that occur in a big machine 
shop employing the same number of 
men. 


Dynamite is nowadays’ generally 
packed into cylinders of heavy paraf- 
fined paper to form cartridges or 
“sticks,” usually one and one-quarter 
inches in diameter and eight inches 
long. These cartridges are dipped in 
paraffin to make the paper still more 


waterproof, and this gives them a 
greasy feeling which is sometimes 
mistakenly supposed to be caused by 
the nitroglycerin which is the essen- 


tial ingredient in all modern high ex- 
plosives. Besides nitroglycerin, dyna- 
mite ordinarily contains nitrate of 
soda, sometimes called Chile saltpe- 


Attentive Crowd at a Cloverland Land Clearing School 5 


tre, and some substance to supply the 
necessary carbon, such as wood meal. 
In addition about one per cent of al- 
kaline material called antacid is put 
in as a corrective for any tendency of 
the nitroglycerin to, decompose on ac- 
count of insufficient purification. When 
you open the wrapper of a dynamite 
stick the contents look like slightly 
moist brown sugar: 

For all around purposes on the av- 
erage farm only two types of dyna- 
mite out of a great many which are 
manufactured need to be considered. 
One of these types is represented by 
Dumorite and by 20 per cent low 
freezing ammonia dynamite or Red 
Cross Farm Powder, which are both 
explosives of relatively low strength 
and slow action. Dumorite and Red 
Cross Farm Powder are adapted for 
practically every kind of work around 
the farm such as blowing out stumps 
and boulders; loosening up hard pack- 
ed soil for tree planting; rejuvenat- 
ing old orchard trees by shaking up 
the soil around their roots; breaking 
through impervious strata like hard 
pan or cemented gravel, which pre- 
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EN years ago the 

Michigan Agricul- 

tural College was 

represented in the 
Upper Peninsula by the 
Experiment Station at 
Chatham with a small 
corps of workers. While 
extension work was be- 
ing handled by a group 
of men doing their duty 
consetentiously, t h e y 
were not by any means 
convinced of the agri- 
cultural possibilitieis of 
this section, and the ex- 
tension work in the Up- 
per Peninsula did not 
receive any great amount 
of support. About this 
time, however, Mr. W. F. 
Raven was assigned to 
the Upper Peninsula as a 
live stock specialist and 
his investigations and re- 
ports showed the vast 
amount of undeveloped 
agricultural resources, 
and in 1914 the first 
county agricultural agent 
was put into Iron county. 
Following this, the ex- 
tension work has been 
rather rapid and at the 
present time no less 
than thirty-five people 
are actively engaged in 
promoting a permanent 
and efficient agriculture for the Upper 
Peninsula. In addition to these, sev- 
eral specialists from the Agricultural 
College spend a great amount:-of time 
in the Peninsula doing special investi- 
gating and campaigning. 

Shortly after Mr. Raven had exten- 
sion work firmly established here, he 
was called to Lansing to be live stock 
specialist for the state, and J. W. 
Weston was chosen to succeed him. 
Under his guidance the work has 
reached its present status. It will be 
our job to carry on this work so ably 
started by these two men. 


We find on taking over this work a 
force of ten county agricultural agents 
who are thoroughly alive to the possi- 
bilities of the Upper Peninsula and 
who are working overtime to promote 
a safe and sane agriculture for their 
respective counties, based upon sound 
economic principles. They have charge 
of all extension work in their coun- 
ties and the specialists come into 
these counties at their request to pro- 
mote their special lines of work. 


We find a land clearing crew, sec- 
ond to none, in charge of Larry Liv- 
ingston and three assistants on full 
time, and during the past summer 
when the land clearing schools were 
being held a force of sixteen addition- 
al men were needed to put the pro- 
gram over. His goal of 60,000 acres 
for the Upper Peninsula in new clear- 
ed land, according to present indica- 
tions, was reached by Dec. 31. This 
land clearing is deemed very essential 
for the settler in the new sections 
because of the fact that the average 
settler has not enough cleared acres 
to sustain himself and family. This 
work will be carried on as long as 
there is a call for ‘it. 

This department has done a great 
amount of work in planning and put- 
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Farm Well Balanced with Live Stock—Horses, Dairy Cows, Hogs, 


ting into operation drainage systems, 
doing most of the work with dyna- 
mite. Plans of buildings for the new 
settler are also carried by this re- 
sourceful department. 


We find also a boys’ and girls’ club 
department under the efficient man- 
agement of A. G. Kettunen and Miss 
Ruth Cresswell, who have a force of 
nine assistants scattered over the Up- 
per Peninsula in active charge of 
clubs in the various counties. They 
have succeeded in enrolling 2,973 boys 
and girls in the different clubs, such 
as potato, calf, pig, handicraft, gar- 
‘ment making, hot lunch, etc. The 
value of this work is hard to over- 
estimate, as the keen interest shown 
by the boys and girls is something 
that cannot be measured’ in dollars 
and cents. 


Miss Ida Sichler, who has charge 
of home demonstration work, is bus- 
ily engaged in assisting the women 
of the Upper Peninsula in home dress- 
making, cooking and household man- 
agement. Some of the counties have 
a home demonstration agent of their 
own, who works with Miss Sichler in 
carrying out her program. 

The Experiment Station, at Chat- 
ham, in charge of D. L. McMillan, is 
carrying on a series of experiments 
to discover the best grains, methods 
of disease control, seed selection, cat- 
tle feeding, etc., with specialists in 
charge of each department. These 
specialists have check plots in all the 
counties, having county agents to as- 
sist them in arriving at their conclu- 
sions and to take their work on as 
many farms as possible in the Upper 
Peninsula. Every summer thousands 
of people visit the farm at Chatham, 
which is always open to visitors. Last 
summer at the round-up approximately 
3,000 people attended and had the 


‘pounds milk. 


pleasure of listening to Dr. Friday, 
Dean Shaw, Prof. Reed, and the spe- 
cialists that were present. 


Extension work will be carried on 
centered around the one main project 
of dairying. It is generally conceded, 
and especially so at the present time, 
that the dairy farmer is the one best 
bet. He does not experience the trou- 
ble in getting credit at banks, he does 
not have the trouble in sending his 
children to school, nor does he have 
the bitter experience of seeing the 
fertility of his land diminish. It is 
true that dairy products have been 
low in the past and may be low again, 
but the fact remains that it is the 
dairy farmers that are the most pros- 
perous. They are the ones that have 
a check coming home every month 
and often times more than that. 

There is in the Upper Peninsula at 
the present time 50,000 dairy cows of 
producing age. The average produc- 
tion of these cows is less than 4,000 
pounds milk yearly. This, of course, 
is not efficient production. It costs 
more to feed a cow one year than can 
be realized from the sale of 4,000 
It does not cost twice 
as much, however, to feed a cow that 
gives 8,000 pounds, nor does it cost 
three times as much to feed a cow 
that gives 12,000 pounds, and it neces- 
sarily follows that it does not cost 
five times as much to’feed a cow that 
is giving 20,000 pounds of milk. The 
obvious thing to do then is to get rid 
of all the cows that give less than 
8,000 pounds milk, if 8,000 is the mini- 
mum amount she may give and be a 
paying proposition. 

Unfortunately, we cannot tell by 
looking at an animal how much milk 
she will give nor can our experts place 
a herd in the order of production by 
an examination. The only solution 


Sheep and Poultry 


then is to weed out the 
unprofitable members of 
our herds, and _ since 
this can be done much 
easier, cheaper an d 
more efficiently, co- 
operatively than individ- 
ually, the extension force 
will throw their efforts 
toward cow testing asso- 
ciations. Two have been 
organized already and 
more are in the process 
of formation. At the 
end of the year we will 
have some very surpris- 
ing but satisfactory re- 
sults. Each member 
will know exactly how 
much his butter fat costs 
him per pound and also 
which cows in his herd 
are efficient producers. 
He can look at each cow 
as a small factory and 
when she js supplied 
with one dollar’s worth 
of raw material she will 
have to give him in re- 
turn more than, that dol- 
lar’s worth of milk. 
These associations are 
managed by an exper- 
ienced man who does 
nothing else but test 
the milk, advise the farm- 
er on feeding and com- 
pletes the records. He 
visits the farm at regular intervals so 
the expense is not great for each 
member. It is through these asso- 
ciations that the extension force hope 
to eliminate a larg¢ number of board- 
er cows and take some of the hard 
work from the dairyman’s shoulders. 


In order to procure high producing 
cows it will be necessary to buy them 
or raise them, and the only way to 
raise them is through the use of a 
pure bred bull. These are also se- 
cured either individually or co-opera- 
tively, and perhaps 'the greatest num- 
ber of farmers that are using these 
animals own them with several other 
farmers, as this is the cheapest meth- 
od of getting the service. 

This dairy work has reached the 
stage where it will require a special- 
ist on full time, and in accordance 
with this fact the Dairy Department 
of the Michigan Agricultural College 
will detail a man to the Upper Penin- 
sula to look after it. It is not known 
at the present time just who this will 
be, but we have been promised a man 
with experience along dairy and gen- 
eral live stock work. 

One other project that will be given 
a great amount of attention is the pro- 
motion of certified seed potato produc- 
tion. Certified seed potatoes are those 
that are given a certificate as being 
free from disease and variety mixture. 
There is a big demand for this seed 
in Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and 
the best part of it is the fact that they 
all want Michigan-grown seed, and 
want that seed grown north of Cad- 
illac. That, to our way of thinking, 
is a direct challenge to the potato 
growers of the Upper Peninsula. The 
price realized for this seed varies with 
the price of table stock, but it is ef- 
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EW counties, 

if any, in the 

Upper Penin- 

3ula are more % 
fortunately situated 


than Gogebic for the 
development of the 
dairy industries. 

Its cities, Iron- 
wood, the lar gest 
and busiest in the 
Upper Peninsula; 
Bessemer, the coun- 
ty seat, centrally 
situated, and on the 
Cloverland Trailwith 
a population of 5,- 
000; and Wakefield, 
bustling open-pitmin- 
ing city farthest 
east of the cities, 
with a population of 
4,000 and rapidly 
growing, furnish a 
ready market for all 
dairy products, Iron- 
wood and Bessemer 
each h a v e well 
equipped creameries 
and Wakefield is 
awaiting the build- 
ing of one. 

Good clover and 
some alfalfa for hay, 
corn, sunflowers, 
oats and peas for en- 
silage; rutabagas 
and mangles as a 
root crop for a suc- 
culent feed for the 
farmer who has no 
silo; oats and _ bar- 
ley for ground feed, 
are produced in bum- 
per crops on our 
soils. Our climate 
with its long days of 
sunshine, abundant 
rainfall and cool 
nights make this an 
ideal country for the 
production of dairy 
feeds, and naturally 
for the development 
of the dairy indus- 
try. 
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from the state of 
Wisconsin. 
Holsteins an d 


We know that it is 
not a great grain 
growing section, not 
that heavy yields 
cannot be obtained, 
but because the cleared acreage is 
inadequate. We know that it is not 
a great fruit producing country for 
only a limited number of the hardy 
varieties will do well here, and again 
because the best fruit lands, those ad- 
jacent to Lake Superior, are yet heavi- 
ly timbered. 


C. P. Johnson 


From the beginning of our work we 
have recognized that agricultural de- 
velopment in Gogebic County must be 
along dairy lines and with that objec- 
tive in mind we have hewed to the 
line with all the energy at our com- 
mand. 

From one bull 


association, eight 


| Guernseys are about 
evenly divided with 
a larger number of 
pure bred Holstein 
cows than Guern. 
seys. Fifteen pure 
bred and registered 
bulls have been 
placed on as many 
farms during the 
past year. One farm- 
er has added ten 
pure bred Holstein 
cows to his herd, 
five others have add- 
ed from one to four 
pure breds_ during 
the last year, and a 
pure bred and regis- 
tered Holstein herd 
of unusually good 
breeding has been 
placed on the Gogeb- 
ic County Infirmary 
farm. One of the 
cows there, Caroline 
Johanna Homstead 
has a production rec- 
ord as a two year old 
of 15,496 pounds of 
milk with 726 pounds 
of butter. This herd 
is expected to furn- 
ish the nucleus for 
many good herds in 
the county in years © 
to come. 
Great care has 
been exercised in the 
purchase of sires to — 
head the herds 
throughout the coun- 
ty in the belief that 
a little more money 
invested now in ani- 
mals of good ances- 
try of known produc- 
tion records will 
show great returns 
in the near future. 
Both the Holstein- 
Friesian Association 
and the QGurensey 


Car] Johnson, State Champion Live Stock Judge in 1920, and His Pure Bred Heifer Won at the Annual Contest at 
Chatham. He Now Owns Three Pure Breds and Is a Coming Farmer Who Will Make a Mark in the Dairy World 


pure-bred bulls throughout the coun- 
ty, and seven purebred cows, three 
years ago, we have grown to fifty 


pure bred bulls well distributed 
throughout the county, ninety-two 
pure bred females, and hundreds of 
highgrades, four carloads of which 


have been shipped 


/ 


into the county 


By C. P. JOHNSON, County Agricultural Agent 


LGER County cows hold the 

highest yearly average butter 

fat production record in the 

state of Michigan, according to 
the 1920 census. Alger county cows 
recorded an average of 180 pounds of 
butter fat per cow per year. The av- 
erage production per cow per year for 
the state of Michigan is 130 pounds of 
butter fat. 


The record established by Alger 
county cows is undoubtedly due to the 
following facts: 


First. Constant and rigid warfare 
against scrub bulls. One of the meas- 
ures adopted to rid the county of 
scrub bulls was the employment of a 
veterinarian by the County Board of 
Supervisors to alter all scrub bulls 
and scrub bull calves in the county. 
The county agent also conducted cas- 
tration demonstrations and an educa- 
tional campaign showing the value of 
the pure bred sire. 


Second. The proximity of the Up- 
per Peninsula Experiment Station, 
which is in our county. The station 
affords our farmers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get pure bred bulls easily 


and at a reasonable price and terms. 

Third. Our farms are small and 
our settlers soon get as many dairy 
cows as they can provide for, and 
therefore do not hesitate to kill their 
poorest cows. 


Fourth. Most of the herds are small 
and the cows are made pets, so they 
receive better attention and more care 
than under average large herd condi- 
tions. 


Fifth. Our farmers have plenty of 
good clover hay for roughage for their 
cows. 


Sixth. Many of our settlers are for- 
eigners who have had dairy experi- 
ence in the old country, and quickly 
respond to educational efforts to im- 
prove their dairy stock, They know 
what production means and are will- 
ing to work hard to own better pro- 
ducing cows. 

Alger county is new from an agri- 
cultural standpoint, but it is getting 
started right, particularly in the dairy 
business. The settler now here and 
others who may come must practice 
dairying because it has been clearly 
demonstrated that it gives the most 


Association in the 
county are advocates 
of the best breeding 
stock available. The 
Gogebic County Fair 
and Agricultural Association has done — 
much to stimulate interest in the 
production of better dairy cattle in 
that exceedingly liberal premiums 
are offered at the County Fair, and 
expert judges are _ provided. For 
bulls, three years old or over, prizes 
(Continued on page 16) 


profit per acre of any activity on the 
farm, yields a steady income, keeps up 
the fertility of the soil, and also pro- 
vides food his family needs. For 
these reasons dairying will continue 
to be the dominant agricultural in- 
dustry of the county. 


It is the ambition of the farmers of 
Alger county to keep the splendid rec- 
ord they have made in the state, and 
if possible, make even a better record 
during the next ten years. They pro- 
pose to do this by keeping up their 
warfare against scrub bulls, buying 
pure bred bulls, weeding out the I. W. 
W. cows, giving their cows the best 
of care and feeding them right. These 
leading features that make dairying 
profitable will be kept constantly be- 
fore our farmers and undoubtedly will 
be put into practice more thoroughly 
each successive year. We also expect 
to organize at least one cow testing 
association. 


The program for this year is built 
around live stock production, doing 
everything mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraphs so far as dairying is 
concerned, and adding to the farm 
more and better hogs, and more and 
better poultry. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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INNESOTA, Wisconsin and 

Michigan, working as a unit 

to solve’ great problems of 

mutual import to the unde- 
veloped sections of these three states 
bordering on Lake Superior, will 
hold their third annual Tri-State De- 
velopment Congress in Menominee, 
Michigan, January 18 and 19. The 
Congress will be composed of official 
delegations representing each of the 
states, officers of the departments of 
agriculture, agricultural c o 1 1 eges, 
chambers of commerce and develop- 
ment organizations, tourist bureaus, 
and a large number of prominent busi-« 
ness men and bankers from each of 
the three states. There will also’ be 
many visitors from each state, equally 
interested in the yarious development 
measures that will come before the 
Congress. : 


Speakers on the two days program 
have been selected because of their 
special ability and experience in de- 
velopment work, land _ settlement, 
land clearing, financing the farmer, 
conservation of the natural resources, 
reforestation, marketing, community 
building, live stock production and all 
other problems that ‘confront the 
great North Country. While there are 
now 115,000 farmers in Cloverland ter- 
-ritory there is ample room for twice 
that many more. There are approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 acres of cut-over 
land in northern Minnesota, northern 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan, 
most of which is suitable for agricul- 
tural and range purposes, and the best 
means of putting these millions of 
idle acres to work is the great prob- 
lem the Tri-State. Development Con- 
gress set out three years ago to solve 
through co-operation and co-ordinating 
efforts. 

This Congress brings together an- 
nually the best thought, the broadest 
minds, the most practical men in the 
three states. The program this year 
is particularly well balanced in regard 
to the various phases of development 
and their relation one to another. 

Similarity of physical and _ geo- 
graphical conditions in the northern 
sections of Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan brought men of broad vision 
together at the call of Governor Preus, 
of Minnesota, three years ago. The 
result of the meeting, which was held 
in St. Paul, was the organization of the 
Tri-State Development Congress, and 
clearly defined development objectives 
were outlined for the three states to 
follow as approaches to the difficult 
task of devising ways and means for 
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transforming a latent empire of pro- 
ductive soil into a region of prosper- 
ous farms. Splendid representation 
from all three states was present and 
a unity of purpose was established. 
More systematized methods of de- 
velopment was the result in each.state, 
and a spirit of co-operation was set 
in motion that has been highly bene- 
ficial to all three commonwealths. 


The second Congress was held in 
Milwaukee last March at the call of 
Governor Blaine, of Wisconsin. While 
this meeting was farther removed 
from the Cloverland district than St. 
Paul, it had a larger attendance and 
representation from each state was 
more nearly equal. Experience gained 
from the previous meeting, and sub- 
sequent activities in each state that 
co-ordinated with all tri-state develop- 
ment measures evolved a more defin- 
ite program for future work. All three 
states were represented by their com- 
missioners of agriculture, deans of 
their agricultural colleges, specialists 
and field men, business men and bank- 
ers interested in developing the cut- 
over region. 

The Congress this year was called 
by Governor Groesbeck of Michigan, 
to meet in Menominee, because Me- 
nominee is located in the territory un- 
dergoing development and is more ac- 
cessible to delegates from all three 
states than any other ‘point in Michi- 
gan with adequate hotel and enter- 
tainment facilities. Train service is 
excellent, north, south, east.and west, 
and with Marinette, Wisconsin, just 
across the river from Menominee, 
hotel accommodations are doubled and 
every convenience is available to serve 
a big convention. 

Profiting by two previous meetings 
of the Tri-State Development Congress 
and the increasing unification of 
thought along certain lines of develop- 
ment, the committee has been able to 
frame a program for the next meet- 
ing that assembles all major problems 
of development, classifies them into 
separate groups, and assigns the sub- 
jects to speakers who are recognized 
authorities on those particular sub- 
jects and have had broad experience 
in the divisions of the work they are 
to discuss. The result is a thoroughly 
comprehensive arrangement of sub- 
jects aon d_ their inter-relationship, 
featuring the most important and 
basic measures of development for 
Cloverland, and including the best 
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authorities on those important and 
basic measures as speakers. 


The program committee is com- 
posed of John A. Doelle, Commissioner 
of Agriculture of Michigan; George 
E. Bishop, Secretary-Manager of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, 
and Howard EH. Nadeau, vice president 
of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau and President of the Menom- 
inee Chamber of Commerce. 

Among those who will appear on the 
program are: 

E.G. Quamme, President of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Paul, which 
has jurisdiction over all federal farm 
loans in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Mr. Quamme was a farm- 
er boy, worked on the farm until he 
became a country banker, ‘and is per- 
sonally familiar with all the hard 
knocks of farming. He is recognized 
nationally as an authority on farm 
loans and has been consulted at length 
on the matter of farm credits legis- 
lation by Congress. 

Dean H. L. Russell, of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, whose repu- 
tation is nation-wide as an agricul- 
turist and is ranked as one of the lead- 
ing authorities on agriculture in the 
United States. He has placed the 
work of the agricultural college so 
close to the soil that he is known per- 
sonaly to thousands of farmers in Wis- 
consin, and there is not a farm home 
in that state which does not recognize 
his intimate relationship to its wel- 
fare. 

Hugh J. Hughes, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, of Minnesota, 
is considered one of the best authori- 
ties in the United States on the econ- 
omic advantages of a deep waterway 
to the sea. His testimony before the 
International Joint Commission that 
investigated the feasibility of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway three years ago, 
was such an able presentation of 
the needs of the West for an outlet to 
the sea that it is now playing a most 
important part in the argument for the 
canal by Congressmen. 

Prof. George Humphrey, head of 
the Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, is 
an international authority on live 
stock production, and an international 
judge at live stock expositions. He 
recently returned from the Argentine 
where he judged the live stock at the 
national exposition. 

M. Henry, Commissioner of Credits, 
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of Pierre, South Dakota, is another 
authority on rural credits. He will 
present some new and _ interesting 
phases of rural credits, with refer- 
ence to the state financing farmers. 
This plan has been tried out to some 
extent in South Dakota, which en- 
ables him to discuss this phase of 
rural credits from the standpoint of 
actual experience. 

C. H. McCrory, of the U. S. Public 
Roads Commission, Washington, D. C., 
has had much to do with the distri- 
bution of war salvage explosives. This 
is a matter in which Cloverland is 
vitally interested and it is the first 
opportunity the people of this part 
of the country will have of hearing 
direct from a high official of the gov- 
ernment on what disposition has been 
made of surplus explosives and what 
will be done with vast quantities still 
remaining in arsenals and store hous- 
es. These war salvage explosives have 
been used almost exclusively in land 
clearing, and have been distributed 
throughout the United States. 


P. S. Lovejoy, Professor of Forestry, 
University of Michigan is quite well 
known in the Lake Superior region 
through series of articles he has writ- 
ten about Cloverland for The Country 
Gentleman. This will be the first time 
the people of the north country have 
had an opportunity to hear him speak. 
He is an authority on forestry and will 
handle his favorite theme. 


In addition to these men of national . 
reputation the leading land clearing 
experts ofi the three states are all on 
the program, and will go into detail 
about the land clearing problem. 

The commissioners of agriculture of 
the three states, the deans of the 
three agricultural colleges, extension 
specialists and live stock experts, com- 
missioners of immigration, field men 
from the agricultural colleges and 
county agents, officers of chambers of 
commerce and development organiza- 
tions, owners of large areas of cut- 
over land, forestry experts, members 
of the conservation commissions of 
all three states, bankers, business men 
and farmers, will be present to take 
part in the discussions following the 
addresses. There will also be a large 
number of persons interested in land 
development and various enterprises 
that will come as visitors. They are 
all interested in the great problems 
that must be solved to bring into 
economic use the mililons of acres 
now lying idle. 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Don't Tax the Dairy Cow to Death 


UST now a big campaign is being launched in 
J sicuisen for the improvement of the dairy 

herd. Better dairying will be the dominant 
activity of the Michigan Agricultural College this 
year providing the legislature may be induced to 
make a more liberal appropriation for this much 
needed extension work. The campaign has actual- 
ly been started in the Upper Peninsula without 
waiting for the legislature to act. 


Wisconsin and Minnesota have demonstrated the 
value of the dairy cow. Their farmers have been 
able to weather the storm of agricultural depres- 
sion better than in any other region. The dairy 
cow has proven the best farm asset in developing 
this north country, but it has been discovered that 
too many farmers are keeping inferior cows, cows 
that cost more than they produce, while scrub bulls 
roam at large. 

On the accepted tax theory that idle land, “waste 
land,” or “wild land,’ which ever it may be called, 
should not be required to pay more taxes because 
it is idle and useless in its present state, taxes on 
the scrub cow and scrub bull certainly ought to be 
entirely eliminated, because they are just a bulky 
waste. But the farmers want to do away with this 
waste on the farm, they want to improve their 
herds, they want cows that will do something be- 
sides eat up the income from some' other enter- 
prise, they want bulls that will produce industrious 
families. They are becoming converted to the idea 
of eliminating “waste” animals by selling them for 
what they will bring and substituting good grades 
or pure breds, or going to work on the old scrub 
herd and building it up with good blood into a barn 
yard asset. The only big unsolved question that 
now confronts them is how much the assessor will 
penalize them for their enterprise. Would it be 
more profitable to keep the old scrub, “waste” 
herd and the unimproved bull and pay low taxes, 
or improve the herd with an improved bull and pay 
more taxes? Would the higher taxes offset the 
profits from the improvements? Will the improved 
bull pay the funeral expenses of the scrub bull and 
the penalty for enterprise, too? 

Farmers have become so perplexed over this 
same problem when applied to all other forms of 
improving the farm, that they are naturally asking 
these questions about taxing a better dairy herd. 
They have bought “wild” land, and just as soon as 
the stumps are blasted and the land is put under 
the plow so that it would produce something, along 
comes the tax collector and charges them up for 
the improvements. When they build a barn, or 
residence, or silo, or buy machinery, along comes 
the tax collector and says, “How come?” “How did 
you get that way?” “So you are trying to get along 
in the world, are you?” And he puts everything 
down in his book and goes on to the next farmer 
who took a notion to be enterprising, passing large 
bodies of waste land and entering it upon his books 
at the same rate as last year and the year before, 
and even back to the beginning of civilization and 
enterprising farmers in that neighborhood, 

A scrub bull may race down the road ahead of 
the assessor and lead him to a whole generation 
of little scrubs but the assessor is neither moved 
to astonishment nor to raise the tax value figures. 
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It is just so much “wild” stock that he had been 
seeing for several years, so the figures remained 
at a low level. But should he see a fine, sleek 
looking bull browsing in a pasture, and a pretty 
herd of “black and whites” in the barn yard, he 
sits up and takes notice. “This is not the same old 
bull he had last year, those are not the same old 
cows I had on the books before,” he muses. ‘“Won- 
der what they are worth?” Approaching the farm- 
er he says, “Quite an improvement you have in 
your herd.” The farmer nods his assent and the 
assessor writes down the percentage of improve- 
ment in the herd and an equal increase in the per- 
centage of taxes. 


Discouraging as this outlook may be, still it will 
pay the farmer to get rid of the scrubs and im- 
prove the herd even though he may be compelled 
to pay a tax penalty for his determination to be 
progressive, build up his own business and help 
build the community. He would always be handi- 
capped with his scrubs because they would never 
increase in value. They would remain forever 
wild, idle, waste, unprofitable animals, no matter 
how many good herds surrounded them unless 
something was done to improve them. Mere sur- 
roundings and improvements of neighboring herds 
would never enhance their value one penny, and 
their assessed valuation should never be increased. 
Not so with wild, idle, “waste” land. Surroundings 
and neighborhood improvements increase the value 
of “waste” land, and the more and valuable the 
improvements, the more good dairy herds, the more 
marketable and valuable the idle land becomes. 
Still, the old custom of keeping the taxes down on 
idle land because it is “unimproved” prevails, and 
annual assessments are merely matters of book- 
keeping without viewing or seeing the land, or tak- 
ing into consideration its growing value. 

Assessors are not to blame for this incongruity 
in taxation. It is the old system that has become 
a fixture, like many other antiquated conventions 
and customs. It is said that it took man 300 years 
to learn that he could actually wear a shirt that 
buttoned in front, although women, hundreds of 
years before they could vote, adopted the open 
front blouse. Men were once called bad citizens 
and anarchists because they advocated abolition of 
the old toll roads, contending that highways should 
be free to the public. Our good old Methodist 
brethren once held that the “fiddle is the invention 
of the devil,’ but now we find full fledged orches- 
tras in our best Methodist churches. During the 
Spanish Inquisition it was quite proper and holy 
to draw and quarter men to make them religious. 
And it was the height of impudence and disloyalty 
when our own little Boston Tea Party dumped a 
cargo of tea in Massachusetts Bay as a protest 
against high taxes. 


Changes of customs have been fraught with bit- 
ter opposition, taxation has incited more insurrec- 
tions and revolutions than all other causes com: 
bkined. But progress marched on, and it is hoped 
that we have reached a state of mind concerning 
taxation so that taxes at least will be reduced on 
the pure bred and good grade dairy herd and pure 
bred bull, and some of the tax burden shifted to 
the idle land in both city and country, as both types 
of idle land increase in value at the expense of 
improvements made by enterprising citizens and 
farmers. Let us hope the good cow will not be 
taxed to death, anyway. 


Misleading Figures 


ECENTLY Chicago and other metropolitan 
R newspapers came out with streaming head- 

lines announcing that “Farmers Gained $2,- 
000,000,000” over last year. Then followed a report 
which placed the figures at $1,842,978,000, more 
than . $150,000,000 under $2,000,000,000. The head- 
lines misled the public by $150,000,000, but a mere 
hundred million dollars or two in receipts for farm 
products is of minor consequence when compared 
with the psychological effect the $2,000,000,000 in- 
crease would create in the public mind. Without 
analyzing the figures or thinking of the millions 
of farmers among whom this great sum of money 
was distributed, the general impression is that the 
farmers this year made a lot of money. They did 
not. A great many did not break even, and others 
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had little or nothing left after paying their taxes. 
If they have debts, and most of them have, the lit- 
tle surplus from the sale of crops was generally 
absorbed by interest on what they owe or perhaps 
cancellation of mortgages and other obligations. 
During the year there was a great increase in farm 
indebtedness, particularly in mortgages. 


The distribution of $1,842,978,000 increase gives 
the farm population about $43 per capita more 
money than was received in 1921, not a very large 
sum. Forty-three dollars stretched over a whole 
year gets rather thin, especially when it is consid- 
ered that the farmer during the year had to spend 
$1.52 where he spent $1 in 1912, while he received 
for his products the same 100-cent dollar that was 
paid him ten years ago. In other words he had to 
produce $1.52 worth of products to get $1 to pay 
debts, interest, taxes, or spend. The 52 cents plus 
he had to produce for $1 easily takes care of the 
$1,842,978,000 increase in total farm revenue and 
then some. A portion of the increased income was 
derived from live stock, and most of this live stock 
originated under peak war cost production and was 
carried through the period of deflation. 

Farmers are a little better off now than they 
were in 1921 and 1920, but far from being as well 
off as they were in 1912 and 1913. The gain of $1,- 
842,978,000 in 1922 does not come very near off-set- 
ting the farmers’ losses during the preceding two 
years, for in 1920 alone their loss was more than 
$6,000,000,000. Several billions of dollars increase 
will be necessary to put the farmer back to normal. 
Prices are growing better and if crops are good 
this year and prices continue on the upgrade the 
farmers will be getting on their feet again, as prac- 
tically all peak cost live stock has been disposed of, 
other high cost production has been liquidated, and 
all farm crops and production are now in a position 
to show a profit this year, providing prices hold up. 
weather conditions are favorable, insect pests and 
plant disease do not incur more than normal losses. 

No doubt the big city papers were sincere in 
playing up the great increase in revenue farmers 
received in 1922, no doubt they meant it for a 
boost and were proud of the showing, but without 
some qualifications or analysis the figures displayed 
were decidedly misleading to the urban mind which 
does not understand farming. 


No Canal; No Ship Subsidy 


HEN ocean-going ships bring water trans- 

\) \ portation to coast-wise and world mar- 

kets about 1,000 miles closer to the Cen- 
tral West farmers in this great producing region 
may feel more like favoring a ship subsidy. With- 
out the St. Lawrence waterway to the sea promot- 
ers of the ship subsidy bill are going to find it very 
difficult to tack a ship bonus onto the tax rolls 
farmers are called upon to liquidate every year. 
And in all probability most business men and manu- 
facturers of the Central West share the same 
opinion. 

Indications are that the proposed ship subsidy 
bill will be defeated by senators and representa- 
tives from the West. They are opposing the meas- 
ure for many reasons known to their constituen- 
cies, but back of all the western opposition is the 
feeling that the proposed ship subsidy is sponsored 
more for New York’s selfish interests than for the 
good of the country at large. The West wants 
cheaper transportation rates and direct transit to 
coast-wise and world markets. So far advocates of 
the ship subsidy have failed to show how subsi- 
dized ships will lower transportation rates from in- 
terior points to sea-board and beyond, and subsi- 
dized ships that sail only to and from Atlantic or 
Pacific ocean ports certainly will not provide direct. 
transit. ‘ 

When ocean going ships may be loaded at any 
port on the Great Lakes no: doubt the West will 
look with more favor upon a ship subsidy. In 
ether words—no canal; no ship subsidy. 


Are they called “one crop farmers” because they 
farm only one crop, or get only one crop off the farm 
in a life time? More likely, both. " 


Wonder if a farmer would be willing to buy a pair 
of shoes made from the hide of his scrub cow? 
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Where Farms Increased 
247% in Ten Years 


(Continued from page 6) 


one of the farms was so good that 
when he could be used in the herd no 
longer, he was bought by the federal 
government, and put at the head of 
the dairy herd at the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 


While most of the farms in the 
county have been opened up in the 
last eight to ten years, already many 
communities have reached the stage 
where large quantities of dairy prod- 
ucts are marketed. There are two co- 
operative cheese factories in the coun- 
ty. One of these factories has made 
more than a ton of cheese a week dur- 
ing the past season. Two prosperous 
creameries are in operation. Tons of 
cream are shipped out of the county 
every month. The village of Bruce 
Crossing, during the month of June, 


shipped out 100,000 pounds of cream. 


They have averaged better than 80,- 
000 pounds during the rest of the sea- 
son. It has been stated this is the 
record for one station for the Upper 
Peninsula. 


Ontonagon county farmers are anx- 
ious to maintain the health of their 
herds. Organized appeal on the part 
of the farmers resulted this fall in 
the County Board of Supervisors mak- 
ing an appropriation to cover the cost 
of tuberculin testing all the cattle of 
the county. It is expected this testing 
will be carried out in the spring of 
1923. With cattle free from disease 
Ontonagon county dairy products 
should appeal to the ultimate consum- 
er. 

Nowadays efficient business men ev- 
erywhere are studying costs of opera- 
tion and production. With prices for 
agricultural products out of control of 
the farmer, it is necessary that costs 
of production of farm products be care- 


fully studied by farmers in order to 


is profitable. 


determine whether a given enterprise 
Too long our farmers 
have been content to keep in motion 
the machinery of farm production, 
trusting the profits would come of 


their own accord. The efficient farm- 


er of today knows the profit or loss 
of the different farm enterprises, and 
quickly drops a crop or an animal 
that does not pay a profit. 

It is in line with these modern busi- 
hess methods that Ontonagon county 
farmers are going into cow testing as- 
sociation work. Nearly every farmer 


has some profitable cows in his herd, 


and some others that are not so prof- 
itable—in fact may return a loss at 
the end of the year. No one can tell 


these cows apart by looking at them. 


But data covering cost of feed and to- 
tal production, gained in a cow test- 
ing association, gives a farmer the ex- 
act profit or loss on every cow in his 
herd. With this information it is a 
simple matter to eliminate the cows 
producing at an excessive cost, and 
retain the more efficient cows. This 
results in a lowering of the cost of 
production for the herd, and a corre- 
sponding increase in profit for the 
farmer. 

One group of Ontonagon county 
farmers expect to have a cow testing 
association in operation on Jan. 1. 
Another group has taken the initial 
steps to form an association. It is 
hoped the end of 1923 will see three 
or four cow testing associations in op- 
eration in Ontonagon county. 

The farmers of this county have 
great faith in the dairy business. The 
past five years has seen the industry 
more than double in the county. The 
farmers are giving dairying their clos- 
est attention, and are applying busi- 
ness methods to the industry. The 
next five years promise even greater 
growth and development of the dairy 


business in Ontonagon county. 


A Sure Sign 
.“Is the new boarder married?” 
“IT guess so. He uses one hook in 
the closet.” 


The “Outdoor Girl” 
Egg—Is Doris athletic? 
Bimbo—Well, I’ve seen a lot of her 
in a bathing suit. 
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Cream Checks! 


The Only 
Harvest That Lasts 
the Year ’round 


The winter winds may blow, 
but the well-cared-for dairy 
herd produces valuable but- 
ter-lat from one year’s end to 
the other. And thechecks you 
get from this butter-fat come 
in mighty handy every week. 
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McCormick-Deering 


{BALL-BEARING} 


Primrose 
Cream Separators 


are found on many farms, helping the 
owners get all of the cream out of the 
milk, and in good condition to bring 
the top market price. If you are not 
familiar with the Primrose, you ought 
to go to the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer and see the one he 
has on his floor. It is the highest 
development in cream separator con- 
struction. For years the Primrose has 
been known to excel others in effi- 
ciency, durability, close-skimming, 
light-running, and long life. And the 
added feature of ball bearings now 
places it one more step ahead. 


Ask for a 


Demonstration 


You want to know more 
about how to get the 
most out of your year 
*roundcream check“har- 
vest”—why not ask the 
McCormick - Deering 
dealer to demonstr ge 
the Primrose to you? «se 
will do it, and it won't 
obligate you either. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
Chicago (/ncorporated) U S 8 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Power 
procure 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


My new edited prices on the ahead 
1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 


whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all- steel, triple 
power stump puller. BS hot rie em Oat, in SHINGLE GANG 
1 t d th less ort than any other 
Tia Moke big caoney, pulling aaa oo HEADING MITRE 
hb Pull stumps for fue make 
Poth Fetes and hand ‘power machines. eae EDGER GROOVING 
t, -to-th nute improvements. Sen 
A pee fa Today (Biases | CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
cial folder 
e102 LATH DRAG 
. SIDING Fully Warranted MILLING 


Easy Pay- A i 
B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
442 29th St., 
Centerville, lowa 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Hercules 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 
Poiaine/ CUARD YOUR 
HAULING COSTS 


(Gana weather imposes new operating conditions on your trucks 


and automobiles. These must be met if your machines are to 
deliver maximum service- Nearly all makes and types of engines 
require a lighter grade of Polarine Oil in winter than in summer. 


Heavy oil congeals in cold weather and does not flow easily through 
the lubricating system. Unless the correct winter grade of oil is used, 
some parts of your engine may operate without oil until the heat from 
the engine causes it to flow readily. Scored cylinders, burned bear- 
ings and a host of other damages result when this condition occurs. 


Not only do you pay for these repairs, but while they are being 
made you lose the time of the machine and the driver as well. 

If you would guard your hauling costs, use Polarine. It is made in 
four grades—Medium Light, Medium Heavy, Heavy and Extra Heavy, 
one of which lubricates correctly your machines during cold weather. 


Do not rely ®, hearsay or the judgment 
of those not qualified to select this correct 
grade. Remember there is only the right 
grade and the wrong grade of lubricating 
oil—there is no such thing as a second best 
grade. 


Consult the latest Polarine Chart of Rec- 
ommendations, which our lubricating engi- 
neers have compiled in co-operation with 
manufacturers of automobile engines. This 
chart is displayed by all Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) agents and most Polarine 
dealers. It will be sent to you free on re- 
quest. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


903 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
Sugar yearly. 


There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jttenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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CHAPTER V. { 


URNS greeted him sourly when 

he burst into the editorial sanc- 

tum. It was not yet twenty- 

four hours since he had sent 
tnis tellow away with instructions not 
to return. 

burns greeted him sourly when he 
burst into the editorial sanctum. It 
was not yet twenty-four hours since 
he had sent this fellow away with in- 
structions not to return, 

“Are you back again?” he snarled. 
“TJ heard about your assaulting Wells 
down at the City Hail. Don’t try it 
on me or [ll have you pirched.” 

Paul laughed lightly. ‘I don’t have 
to fight for my rights any more.” 


“Indeed! What are you grinning 
about? Have you found who that girl 
is?” 

“T have.” 

“What?” Burn’s jaw dropped limp- 


ly; he leaned forward in his chair. 

“Yes, sir! Ive identified her.” 

The fat man was at first incredu- 
lous, then suspicious. ‘Don’t try any 
tricks on me,” he cried, warningly. 
“Don’t try to put anything over—” 

“Her name is Mable Wilkes. She 
is the daughter of Captain Wilkes, of 
Highland, Ontario, She was a coun- 
try dressmaker and lived with her 
people at that place. Her trunk is 
down at the Grard Trunk depot with 
the rest of her clothes in it, together 
with the mate to the mitten she had 
when she killed herself, I went through 
the trunk with the. baggage-master, 
name Corrigan. Here’s the key which 
I got from her purse at the coroner’s 
office.” 

Burns fixed his round eyes upon the 
key, then he shifted them slowly to 
Anderson’s face. “Why—why—this is 
amazing! J—I—” He cleared his 
throat nervously. “How did you dis- 
cover all this? Who told you?” 

“Nobody told me. I reasoned it out.” 

“But how— Good Lord! Am I 
dreaming?” 

“Tm a good newspaper man. I’ve 
been telling you that every day. May- 
be you'll believe me now.” 

Burns made no reply. Instead, he 
pushed a button and Wells, of the City 
Hall squad, entered, pausing abruptly 
at site of Anderson, Giving the lat- 
ter no time for words, Mr.: Burns is- 
sued his instructions. On the instant 
he was the trained newspaper man 
again, cheating the clock dial and 
trimming minutes: his words were 
sharp ard decisive. 

“That suicide story has broken big 
and we’ve got a scoop. Anderson has 
identified her. Take the first G. T. 
train for Highland, Ontario, and find 
her father, Captain Wilkes. Wire me 
a full story about the girl Mabel, pri- 
vate life, history, everything. Take 
plenty of space. Have it in by mid- 
night.” 

Wells’s eyes were round, too; they 
were glued upon Paul with a hypnot- 
ic stare, but he managed to answer, 
“Yes, sir!” He was no longer grin- 
ning. 

“Now, Anderson,” the editor snap- 
ped, “get down-stairs and see if you 
can write the story, Pile it or thick 
—it’s a corker.” 


“Very good, sir, but I’d like a little 
money,” that elated youth demanded, 
boldly. “Just advance me fifty, will 
you? Remember I’m on top salary.” 


Burns made a wry face. “I’ll send 
a check down to you,” he promised, 
“put get at that story and make it a 
good one or Ill fire you tonight.” 


Anderson got. He found a desk and 
begar to write feverishly. A _half- 
hour later he read what he had writ- 
ten and tore it up. Another half-hour 
and he repeated the performance. 
Three times he wrote the tale and de- 
stroyed it, then paused, realizing 
blankly that as a newspaper story it 
was impossible. Every atom of inter- 
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est surrounding the suicide of the girl 
grew out of his own efforts to solve 
the mystery. Nothing had happered, 
no new clues had been uncovered, no 
one had been implicated in the girl’s: 
death, there was no crime. lt was a 
tale of Paul Anderson’s deductions, 
nothing more, ard it had no newspa- 
per value, 

He began again, this time laborious- 
ly eliminating himself, and when he 
had finished his story it was perhaps 


-the poorest journalistic effort ever 


written. 

Upon lagging feet he bore the copy” 
to Burns’s office. But the editor gave 
him no time for explanation, demand- 
ing, fiercely: 

“Where’s that check I sent you?” — 

“Here it is.’ The youth handed it 
to him. “Make a mistake?” j 

“T certainly did.” Burns tore up the 
check before saying, “Now you get 
out, you bum, and stay out, or take 
the consequences.” 

“Get out? What for?” 

“You krow what for.” Burns was 
quivering with rage. “You ran a good 
bluff and you nearly put it over, but 
I don’t want to advertise myself as a 
jackass, so I shan’t have you pinched 
unless you come back.” 

“Come back? I intend to stay. 
What’s the matter?” 

“T had an idea you were fourfiush- 
ing,’ stormed the editor, “so I went 
down to the G. T, depot myself. 
There’s ro trunk of the sort there; 
Corrigan never saw you or anybody 
like you. Say, why didn’t you walk 
out when you got that check? What 
made you come back?” 

Anderson began to laugh softly. 
“Good old Corrigan! He’s all right 
isn’t he? Well, he gets half of that 
check when you rewrite it, if I don’ t 
laugh myself to death before I get to 
the bank.” 

“What d’you mean?” Burns was 
impressed by the other’s corfidence. — 

“Nothing, except that I’ve found one 
square man in this village. One square 
guy is a pretty big percentage in a 
town the size of Buffalo. Corrigan 
wouldn’t let you see the depot if I 
wasn’t along. Put on your coat and 
come with me—yes, ard bring a cou: 
ple of hired men if it will make you 
feel any better.” 

At the depot he called the baggage- 
master to him, and said: { 

“Mr. Corrigan, this is Mr. Burns, 
the city editor of The Intelligencer.” — 

“That’s what he told me,” grinned 
the Irishman, utterly ignoring the 
young editor; “but you didn’t give him 
no references, and J wouldn’t take a 
chance, 

Burns maintained a dignified si- 
lence; he said little even when the 
contents of the trunk were displayed 
to him. Nor did he open his mouth — 
on the way back to the office. But 
when he was seated at his desk and 
had read Anderson’s copy he spoke. 

“This is the rottenest story ever 
turned in at this office,” said he. 

“I know it is,’ Paul agreed, frank- 
ly, then explained his difficulty in writ- 
ing it. 

“Tll do it myself,’ Burns told him. 
“Now, you go home and report tomor- 
row.” 


~ A very tired but a very happy young 
mar routed out the landlady of a 
cheap boarding-house that night and 
hugged her like a bear, explaining 
joyously that he had done a great big 
thing. He waltzed her down the hall 
and back, while she clutched wildly 
at her flapping flannel wrapper and 
besought him to think of her other | 
boarders. He waltzed her out of her 
bedroom slippers, gave her a smack- 
ing big kiss or her wrinkled cheek, 
then left her, breathless and scandal- 
ized, but all aflutter. 


(To be continued) 
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The Tri-State Development Con- 
gress will be the most important meet- 
ing ever held in Cloverland, as no 
other gathering in the North has at- 
tracted such a large corps of distin- 
guished speakers of national and inter- 
national reputation, and no other meet- 
ing has ever been held in the North 
that had for its objectives such far 
reaching achievements. On account 
of the central location of Menominee 
and its accessibility it is expected 
that the attendance of delegates will 
be larger than at any previous Con- 
gress, and it is certain there will be 
a larger number of visitors, 

The Menominee Chamber of Com- 
merce assumes responsibility for all 
local arrangements and_ entertain- 
ment. 

All sessions of the Congress, with 
the exception of the banquet and even- 
ing program on January 18, will be 
held in the Menominee County Court 
House, and will be open to the public. 

Following is the program: 


MORNING SESSION 
Thursday, January 18, 106 A. M. 


Presiding officer, John A. Doelle, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Michi- 
gan. 

“Benefits of the Great Lakes Water- 
way to the Cut-over Region,’ Hugh J. 
Hughes, Assistant Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Minnesota. 

“Settlement and Forest,” ight te} 
Lovejoy, Professor of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

“Conservation Assets of Lake 
States.” 

Michigan—Albert Stoll, Jr., Sec- 
retary, Department of Conservation, 
Lansing. 

Wisconsin—W. E. Barber, Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Madison. 

Minnesota—William T. Cox, State 
Forester, St. Paul. 

Appointment of Committees. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Thursday, January 18, 1:30 p. m. 


Presiding officer, C. P. Norgord, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Wis- 
consin. 

“A National Reclamation Policy,” 
Dean H. L. Russell, College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“War Salvage Explosives,’ C. H. Mc- 
Crory, U. S. Public Roads Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

State Programs: 

“Minnesota’s Land Settlement 
Plan,’ Oscar Smith, Commissioner 
of Immigration, St. Paul. 

“The Michigan Idea in Coloniza- 
tion,” John A. Doelle, Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Lansing. 

“Supervised Colonization,’ B. F. 
Faast, President, Wisconsin Coloniz- 
ation Company, Eau Claire, Wiscon- 
sin. 

“State Supervision of Land Sales,” 
Elmer Grimmer, President Wiscon- 
sin Real Estate Board, Marineite, 
Wisconsin. 


Special Evening Program, 6:15 p. m. 
Banquet at Gosling’s Grill. 
Presiding officer, Howard E. Nadeau, 

Vice President Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau and President of 
the Menominee Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Music. 

“The Cabin in the Clearing,” A. C. 
Moore, a recent arrival in the cut- 
overs. 

“A Tourist Program for the Lake 
States,” Roger M. Andrews, publisher 
Cloverland Magazine. 


MORNING SESSION 
Friday, January 19, 9 a. m. 


Presiding officer, Dean H. L. Rus- 
sell, Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 

“County Organization in Farm -De- 
velopment,” M. J. Thompson, Land 
Clearing Expert, Duluth, Minnesota. 

“Land Clearing Policy in Michigan,” 
Larry F. Livingston, Land Clearing 
Expert, Marquette, Michigan. ~ 

“Wholesale Clearing in the Utiliz- 
ation of Cut-over Lands,” John Swene- 
hart, Land Clearing Expert, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

“Power in Land Clearing,’ Wallace 
Ashby, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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Three States Join Hands 
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“How the Federal Land Bank Can 
Help the Settler in the Cut-over Re- 
gion,’ E. G. Quamme, President, Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Paul. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, January 19, 1:30 p. m. 
Presiding officer, E. G. Quamme, 
President, Federal Land Bank of St. 

Paul. 

General discussion, ‘Pending Nat- 
ional Rural Credits Legislation.’ 

“State Land Mortgage Associations 
as a Means to Financing the Settler,” 
G. N. Householder, Assistant Director 
of Immigration, Madison, Wisconsin. 

“State Rural Credit Systems,’ M. 
Henry, Commissioner of Rural Credits, 
Pierre, South Dakota. 

“The Dairy Cow — The Settler’s 
Friend,” Prof. George Humphrey, De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Report of Committees. 

Unfinished Business. 

Adjournment. 


Sufficient time will be allotted at 
each session for a brief discussion of 
the various subjects presented to the 
delegates by the speakers, who repre- 
sent the best thought and action of 
these important questions in each of 
the three states of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan. 

In conjunction with the Congress 
the officers and directors of the upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau will 
hold a conference at a luncheon at 
the Hotel Menominee, January 18. It 
is expected that every officer and di- 
rector of the Bureau will be present, 
and also take part in the Congress. 

Another very important feature con- 
nected with the Congress is a con- 
ference of county agricultural agents 
from all three states, which will be held 
at a luncheon at Gosling’s Grill on 
January 18. Extension specialists and 
field men of the three agricultural col- 
leges will be included in this confer- 
ence. Should matters require more 
discussion than time at this luncheon 
will permit another conference will 
be held at noon the day following. 

As “added attractions” guests of 
Menominee will be invited to visit the 
various factories and other points of 
interest, and make use of the munici- 
pal ice skating rinks, toboggan slide, 
enjoy a spin on an ice yacht over 
Green Bay, or take a constitutional on 
snow shoes or skis. 


Farmers and Freight 


Rates 


RESIDENT J. R. Howard of the 

American Farm Bureau Feder- 

eration is authority for the state- 
ment that of a total income of $10,976,- 
000,000 the farmer’s railroad bill is ap- 
proximately $1,123,000,000. The rail- 
roads have answered by saying that 
of this total $800,000,000 a year is 
freight rates and that this amount is 
only 8 per cent of the farmer’s total 
expenditures. Therefore, argue the 
railroads; the farmer should put most 
of his attention on the things other 
than rates which consume 92 per cent 
of his total expenditures. 

The railroads should not feel that 
they are bearing the full brunt of the 
farmer’s reaction to the economic cris- 
is, but only their proportionate share, 
declares Transportation Director C. B. 
Hutchings for the Farm Bureau. “The 
expenditures of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation indicate very clear- 
ly that the farmers consider the level 
of freight rates as one, but only one 
of their difficulties,’ says Mr. Hut- 
chings. “Of the total expense of main- 
taining the national organization the 
Transportation Department is spend- 
ing less than 41% per cent.” 


Taught to Teach 
Prof. Fuller—‘“‘Is there a way to 
break a horse of slobbering?” 
Ted Salter—“‘Yep. Teach him to 
spit."—The Country Magazine, Wis. 
Ag. 


A SPECIAL SELLING 


that has not been equalled in quality or value 
in Men’s and Young Men’s 


OVERCOATS 
$15 $20 $25 


A sale that comes just at the time when the old coat proves 
inadequate. A sale that offers the very latest models. 


Ulsters, Ulsterettes, Reglans and Chesterfields 


—developed of warm tweeds, herringbone weaves and fancy 
plaid materials, in tan, gray, brown, olive and dark green 
shades. 


Every one of these Coats was carefully selected from one 
of the best makers of fine Overcoats. All patterns are the 
newest. The models and tailormg are in keeping with style 
and quality maintained by the makers, 


Send us your order or come to our store and make your 
selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL 


—all that is necessary is to send us your chest measure over 
the coat, name the style and color or shade desired. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediate- 
ly and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of Ci OVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Herd of Pure Bred®Holsteins in Gogebic County, = 


Settlers Make Good 


WHERE— 

There are friendly banks 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 

Herds are free from tuberculosis 
WHERE— 

Farmers have miiling associations 
WHERE— 

Boys and girls have active clubs 
WHERE— 

Land clearing is done co-operatively 
WHERE— 


Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 

Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 
WHERE— 

Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 
WHERE— 

An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— ; 

Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— r 

Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 

ress in the United States 
WHERE— 

Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


For special or detail information, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


j a css eR ES Been See Ho a a 
f . 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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Building Dairy Business in 
Gogebic County 


(Continued from page 10) 


range as follows: First, $40; second, 
$20; third, $12; tourth, $8; fifth, $5. 

Hor COWS, 1our years Old or over: 
First, $30; second, $20; tnird, $12; 
fourth, $/; fitth, $b. 

A cow vesting association of thirty- 
three members in operation in 1yZu- 
lyzi instilled many new ideas aiong 
proutapdie dairy lines, indicating to 
several rtarmers the absolute impoi- 
tance of better rteeding and breeding 
practices. its discontinuance in 1lY¥Zi 
because of depressed markets, scarc- 
ity of money, together with tne diffi- 
culty of retaining capable testers, was 
a serious mistake and one that we 
have peen trying to correct ever since. 
Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested at this writing in the reorgani- 
zation of the association, and work 1s 
being done in that direction. 

Boys’ and girls’ live stock clubs 
have increased the interest in pure 
bred and registered and high grade 
cattle to a great extent. Some sixty 
boys and girls are owners of pure 


bred and high grade cows, calves, and - 


pigs at this time. Ten live stock club 
members trained regularly last sum- 
mer in judging live stock and later at- 
tended the club encampment at the 
Upper Peninsula Experiment Farm at 
Chatham in August, where they com- 
peted in all the judging events. 

Carl Johnson, state champion live 
stock judge in 1920, now has three 
pure bred and registered Holsteins, all 
the result of his winning a pure bred 
Holstein heifer calf at the “Round-up” 
in 1920. 

Clarence Frederickson, another live 
stock club boy, has one of the finest 
Guernsey cows in the county, from 
which he has raised a beautiful year- 
ling heifer, and last summer sold a 
bull calf. Clarence attended a college 
short course last winter with money 
obtained on the strength of his owner- 
ship of these fine Guernseys, as did 
Luther Olson, also a Guernsey club 
boy. We could cite the names of many 
more live stock club boys and girls 
who have profited greatly from their 
experience along this line. 

Recently, under the leadership of 
K. P. Silberg, superintendent of 
schools of Erwin Township, a live 
stock club of twenty boys and girls 
was organized which promises to do 
big things for that community. A 
year ago last summer thirty pure bred 
and registered Duroc Jersey sow pigs 
were placed in Ironwood Township, 
under the leadership of Andrew Ju- 
nell, then serving as local club leader. 
These pigs and their offsprings are 
scattered broadcast over the county 
now. 

The most outstanding piece of 
work accomplished this year toward 
the improvement of the dairy indus- 
try of the county was the tuberculin 
testing of 7,000 cattle. 

Three veterinarians have -been at 
work at intervals since last March. 
Among 7,000 cattle injected, 192 re- 
actors have been found and slaugh- 
tered. A retest of 128 herds compris- 
ing approximately 1,000 cattle was 
completed recently. 

Hducationally and practically the 
campaign has been a huge success. 
Considerable hostility toward the 
movement to test all cattle in the 
county was at first experienced but 
as the campaign progressed and cat- 
tle owners became fully convinced 
that all phases of the work were for 
their benefit, that the indemnities 
were fair and that all were treated 
alike, this soon disappeared and in- 
stead came so many demands for the 
test that many were required to wait 
months before their herds could be 
taken care of. 

The disposal of reactors presented 
quite a problem. Efforts to market 
carcasses of reactors locally were fu- 
tile. The meat cannot be marketed 


unless it passes the inspection of a 


federal food inspector as fit for hu- 
man consumption. This necessitates 
shipping to slaughter houses where 


« 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


federal inspectors are stationed, or 
it tederal inspectors are secured to 
come into the country at the time or 
slaughter ot reactors, one is again con- 
lronted with the problem of disposing 
ul tue Salvaged meat. 


While the meat of animals that have’ 


reacted to the tuberculin test, which 
passes tederal inspection as fit tor 
100d is declared as wholesome as 
inuch other meat shipped into our 
counties trom the big packing houses 
where it has passed inspection and 
while local meat market men know 
this to be a tact, yet it seems that lo- 
cal meat market men anywhere are 
teariul of handling such meat when 
slaughtered in their county, hence the 
necessity of shipping such cattle else- 
where. We hope that other counties 
in the Upper Peninsula will fare bet- 
ter than we in disposing of their re- 
actors when they institute their erad- 
ication campaigns next spring. 

We believe that the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry can solve this problem 
tor the Upper Peninsula in much the 
same manner that it has for the Low- 
er Peninsula, although, of course, it 
must be granted from the outset, that 
marketing conditions there are much 
better than here because of their prox- 
imity to the big packing plants of De- 
troit and Chicago. However, with 
proper arrangements made by those 
who understand every angle of the 
business and who have authority in 
the matter, far better prices can be 
secured from these reactor cattle 
even up here. Menominee and Iron 
River have slaughter houses and of 
course there are large ones at Duluth 
and Milwaukee. 

For the continued development of 
our dairy program in 1923, Gogebic 
County is planning another land clear- 
ing campaign in order that more home 
grown feed may be produced; another 
TB eradication campaign to follow 
the one just completed; the replace- 
ment of 150 scrub cows by that many 
high grades and pure breds; the or- 
ganization of more live stock clubs 
among boys and girls; the establish- 
ment of a cow testing association; 
the placing of at least ten more pure 
bred bulls; the adoption by a greater 
number of dairymen of improved feed- 
ing practices; the installation of more 
ventilation systems in dairy barns, 
and the building of more silos. 


Not Always 
“My son, if you want to learn any- 
thing well, you must begin at the bot- 
tom!” 
“How about swimming?” 


FREE INFORMATION 


Detailed information concern- 
ing soils, rainfall, length of grow- 
ing season, late and early frosts, 
crops adapted to locality, charac- 
ter of community, land values, 
taxes, condition and ratio of im- 
proved farms in district, proxim- 
ity to local markets and rail 
transportation, condition of roads 
and accessibility to trunk high- 
ways, school facilities, churches, 
and everything else a home-seek- 
er wants to know about any spe- 
cific district in Cloverland will be 
given free of charge by Clover- 
land Magazine upon request. 

This is a service Cloverland 
Magazine has been preparing for 
home-seekers for several months 
and is now able to place at the 
disposal of its readers absolutely 
FREB. Just write and ask us 
what you want to know about 
any particular locality and we 
will send you a report that will 
be verified by personal inspection. 
We have inaugurated a reporting 
service that extends into every 
community in Cloverland and you 
may have this first hand, direct 
information for the asking. 


) 
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Dairying in Marquette Co. 


(Continued from page 6) 


ture is shown is not only a good pro- 
ducer but a show animal as well. She 
was Michigan’s only representative at 
the International Dairy Show this 
year at Minneapolis. 

Jerseys do well in this country as 
well as Holsteins and Guernseys as 
Emment’s Bess made her world’s rec- 
ord for the Jersey breed in a county 
to the west with similar conditions as 
exist in Marquette county. 


Seven years ago there was one pure 
bred Holstein herd in the county, one 
herd with Jerseys in it and one farm- 
er had one pure bred Guernsey cow. 
There was at that time five farms with 
pure bred bulls. The county agent 
came on the scene of action at this 
time and grasping the situation, be- 
gan to agitate the question of pure 
bred bulls and since then has assist- 


ed in placing seventy-nine pure bred 
bulls. 


Every township in the county 
has had one or more pure bred sires 


during the last six years. The seven- 


ty-nine are not all on the job today. 
Some have been killed, some sold out 


‘of the county and some have been 


shifted from one section of the coun- 
ty to another. There are in the coun- 


ty today, fifty or more doing good 


service. These bulls are chosen for 
their type as well as for production 


qualities, 


Today there are fifteen farmers with 


/one or more pure bred cows. 


The county agent is encouraging 
better breeding, better care of heifer 
calves, better feeding and building up 
of first class grade herds. The pure 
bred cows will and are coming in in- 
cidentally with this kind of propagan- 


|da. The work has been accomplished 


by the use of public meetings, through 
circular letters, lantern slides, person- 
al contact, assistance given through 


|M. A. C. Extension Force, getting sev- 


several years. 
grade Guernsey herd. 


eral men to jointly own a good sire, 
by showing production by weighing 
milk and using the Babcock test and 


_by using the public press. 


The county agent has assisted eight 
communities in gettine together and 


_co-operatively owning their bulls. But- 


terfat tests have been made of over 


(300 cows and a number of these cows 
have been weeded out because of low 


production. Nearly 100 farmers have 
been personally assisted in balancing 
rations for their dairy cows so as to 
get the best results with the least cost. 

The dairying conditions are im- 
proving wherever the chance is giv- 
en. Very few farmers know anything 
about the records of individual cows. 
John Keskitalo of Republic has been 
keeping some personal records for 
He is breeding up a 
One heifer re- 
cently freshened and is giving 25 
pounds of milk per day. Her dam 
gave 20 pounds when fresh the first 
time and tested 4.5 per cent while the 
daughter tests 5.2 per cent. Another 
heifer is giving 28 pounds per day 
and her mother as a heifer when fresh 
gave 12 pounds. The two test the 
same. Many others could show sim- 
ilar records if we only had the data. 

We recently held thirteen barn 
meetings and had assistance from the 
Dairy Department of the M. A. C. 
These meetings are going to bear 
fruit. We had a number of individu- 
als promise to purchase pure bred 
sires in the spring. Several commu- 
nities are going to co-oneratively pur- 
chase bulls. We are going to organ- 
ize some calf clubs. We hope to or- 
ganize a cow testing association. Sev- 
eral farmers are faithfully weighing 
the milk from each cow and the coun- 
ty agent is assisting in making but- 


terfat tests every two months. We 


are advocating the building of silos 
and hope to see at least a dozen erect- 
ed next summer. What we need in 
this county is a weeding out of the 
non-profitable cows, every farmer us- 
ing a pure bred bull, every farmer 
growing legumes and feeding the same 
to his cows, every farmer with ten or 


Mere cows should have a silo, barns 
should be warm and well ventilated, 


cows well fed a balanced ration, more 
farmers doing winter dairying. These 
are a few of the things the county 


agent wants to see done so as to im- 
prove the present settler farmer’s con- 
ditions and we need more dairy farm- 
ers so as to supply the needs of our 
city population. We have the mar- 
ket; we have the soil; we have the 
climatic conditions; we need more 
cleared acres, more farmers upon the 
cul over areas and when we get the 
more cleared acres per farm and the 
cut over areas owned by farmers, then 
Marquette county will be a foremost 
county in milk and milk products. 


Collections Out West 


KON M. ESTABROOK, Associate 

Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 

tural economics, has_ returned 
from Fargo and Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, where he reports that a good 
deal of propaganda to the effect that 
if the farmers refuse to pay the Gov- 
ernment seed loan Congress eventual- 
ly will cancel it. It is being pointed 
out, reported Mr. Estabrook, that the 
Governmert loans are made at only 
5 per cent, whereas local private loans 
carry 10 per cent and therefore local 
loans should be paid ‘first. 

Congress appropriated $50,000, just 
before it adjourned, to be used in col- 
lecting the $3,500,000 loaned to farm- 
ers in the Dakotas, Montana and Idaho 
for the purpose of purchasing seed 
during the last two years. Last win- 
ter about $700,000 was returned to the 
Government and this fall about $500,- 
000 has been collected. 


Mr. Hstabrook says that the atti- 
tude of the people toward the collec- 
tion of these loans is generally fav- 
orable to enforcing collections, adding 
sigrificantly that this is not true, of 
course, among creditors and borrow- 
ers. Mr. Estabrook reports good pro- 
gress in collections considering the 
fact that farmers are offered only 76 
cents a bushel for their wheat and 
that it is difficult for them to sell 
it because of the transportation situ- 
ation. They have the largest crop in 
six years, In the Red River Valley 
also farmers have produced apr un- 
usually large crop of potatoes. Farm- 
ers who never before planted large 
acreages planted blocks of 100 acres, 
which yielded more than 100 bushels 
to the acre. They are offered now 
only 17 cents a bushel. Many fields 
are not being dug but seeded to rye 
Only the very best potatoes are being 
marketed. 


To Be Expected 
Jones—“What makes you So little, 
Ham?” 
Bones—“My mother fed me on 
canned milk and I’m condensed.” 


Now for California 
or Fiorida 


Enjoy a winter where you can get a 
complete change and find every form 
of outdoor diversion. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fishing, motor- 
ing over perfect highways, through 
fertile valleys—with palms, flowers 
and orange groves on every hand— 
camping in the mountains, golf and 
tennis are some of the pastimes 
afforded.. 


A visit to either of these wonderful 
regions, with their balmy air and 
warm sunshine, will rejuvenate and 
give you the opportunity to play, rest 
and go sight-seeing. 


Every possible preference you may 
have in regard to living accommo- 
dations can be provided for. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


offers unequaled high-grade train service with 
a wide choice of scenic and direct routes 


Our ticket agents and representatives will be 
pleased to submit an attractive itinerary, furnish 
illustrated booklets and full information regarding 
fares, train schedules, or in any way help you 
plan your winter tnp, or address J. L. Fer- 


guson, G.P. A.,C.&N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 


All trains depart and arrive at the magnifi- 
cent Madison Steet Terminal of the Chicago 
G& Nesth Western Ry., located adjacent to 
the hotel and business district of Chicago. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


SS a a a a ee 


-pREScOtt| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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following record: 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan: 


farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 
in value of farms; (4) in number of dairy cows; 
(5) in.value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 
fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 
in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 
in rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 
in percentage of high school 
Menominee County also has more 
cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


(17) 
(state record.) 


(Official Advertisement) 


Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 


Taxes Free for Five Years 


CLOVERLAND 


That 


in the number of 


(1) 


attendance 


For Further Information, Write: 


E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 


Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. MUMA, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 


Mich. 


nee, 


(This advertisement authorized by the-Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 


———— 


Alger County Cows and Hens 
Lead State in Production 


(Continued from page 10) 


According to the census of 1920 Al- 
ger county has won another state rec- 
ord. This county is given credit for 
having the highest average egg pro- 
duction per hen of any county in Mich- 
igan. Dairying and poultry raising can 
be developed very nicely together, and 
the cow and the hen are the settlers’ 
real grub-stakers. I hope to see every 
farmer in our county have six real 
good fall-freshening cows and 100 good 
pullets every fall. 

We have land clearing meetings 
scheduled for this winter and will have 
land clearing schools in the spring. 
During the past year Alger county 
cleared 3,000 acres of land, although 
the quota assigned us by L. F. Living- 
ston, land clearing expert, was 2,000 
acres. 

Acidity tests of the soil will be made 
in small sections of the county to do- 
termine the amount of lime needed to 
correct the acidity and make the soil 
right for general crop purposes, par- 
ticularly for clover hay. 

Turning clover under for green ma- 
nure will be promoted, and sonvecial 
emphasis will be placed upon growing 
sweet clover as a green manure cron. 

Crops will receive special attention 
during the year, efforts being directed 
toward standardization of grain vari- 


eties, culture, disease and insect con- 
trol. Promotional work will be fea- 
tured with a campaign to raise more 
barley, roots, legumes and sunflowers. 
As sunflowers have proven their value 
as a crop in this county the sunflower 
silage and silo campaign will be car- 
ried on with renewed yigor. Last year 
six new silos were built and filled with 
sunflowers. 

Community development will also 
come in for its share of agricultural 
promotion work during the year. As- 
sistance will be given in obtaining 
new settlers and helping them get 
started after they arrive. More inter- 
est will be stimulated in the county 
fair and community work and organi- 
zation of all kinds will be promoted. 

The program for boys’ and girls’ 
club work includes the proposed or 
ganization of four sewing clubs, four 
hot lunch clubs, two handicraft clubs. 
three potato clubs, two vig clubs, one 
calf club and three poultry clubs. 

This entire program as outlined will 
he adhered to as strictly as possible. 
and in the accounting at the end af 
the year we hope that Alger County 
will fulfill all its pledges for progress 
and development, and if hard work 
and earnestness of purpose will attain 
the goal we shall reach it. 


Send For 
Ishell’s 
1923 
Cataicg 


Michigan Grown 


Whatever kind of soil you have, there’s an Isbell strain of alfalfa that 
will give wonderful yield. Hardiness and vitality are bred into Isbell 
seeds. Send today for your copy of Isbell’s Seed Annual—the author- 
itative book on seeds and crops, Samples showing quality sent with it FREE, 
S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 


830 Mechanle St. (43) Jackson, Mich. 
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How to Use Dynamite Safely 


(Continued from page 8) 


vents free drainage into the sub-soil 
from the surface; and for sub-soiling 
to prevent erosion and washing away 
of the surface soil in rolling land. The 
other type of explosive is low freezing 
straight dynamite, the 50 per cent 
strength being generally best for farm 
work. This is an exceedingly power- 
ful, quick acting and shattering dyna- 
mite, which is used for blasting 
ditches through swampy ground where 
no other method of procedure would 
be possible. This ditching by the pro- 
pagation method is a very fascinating 
subject and will be taken up in detail 
later. 

Dynamite is a detonating explosive; 
that is, it cannot be fired by a spark 
alone but requires a device known as 
a blasting cap in order to detonate it. 
These blasting caps are small copper 
cylinders about half filled with a very 
powerful and sensitive composition, us- 
ually fulminate of mercury, which is 
fired by fuse. This fuse consists of a 
small and very uniform train of a spe- 
cial black powder tightly wound 
around with threads of jute or cotton 
more or less water proofed. Most 
fuse burns at the rate of about ninety 
seconds per yard, and is very uniform 
in its burning speed, very seldom vary- 
ing more than five per cent either way. 


Another kind of blasting cap made 
is called an electric blasting cap. This 
is similar to the one first described 
except that it has two copper wires 
running into it which are connected 
together in the explosive composition 
by another very fine wire which be- 
comes heated to white heat by the 
passage of an electric current and 
thus fires the cap. Electric blasting 
caps are sealed up with water proofing 
compound so that they can be used 
under water even when submerged for 
a considerable length of time. Elec- 
tric blasting caps with wires attached. 
do not cost much more than the blast- 
ing cap with fuse of the same length 
as the wires of the electric blasting 
cap, and are much safer to have 
around on account of their being seal- 
ed up. They should be fired by means 
of a blastine machine. which is a sim- 
ple dynamo conveniently built for 
transforming muscular energy into 
electric energy. 

The blasting machine is much safer 
to use than any kind of dry cell bat- 
tery, or storage battery. for the rea- 
son that the contact points or binding 
posts are dead: that is. no current will 
flow through them except when the 
machine is operated purposely. where- 
as with the dry cell or storage battery. 
the connecting posts are always alive 
and there is considerable danger of 
their being inadvertently connected or 
even touched bv the leading wires be- 
fore it is safe to fire the blast. 

With cap and fuse. sufficient length 
of fuse must he used so that after 
lighting the free end the onverator has 
time to run to a nlace of safety. With 
the electrical method the onerator con- 
nects the two wires of the electric 
blasting can with about 259 feet of 
leading wire, which generally allows 
him to get to a nlace of safetv, and 
connects the hbatterv at the far end 
of the leading wire for firing the 
blast. 

One of the great advantages of elec- 
trical firing is the fact that it ia in- 
stantaneons and that the time of the 
hast is therefore under the enantral 
of the blaster. In shnaotine stimna 
alone the rnadwav with ean and frra 
if. some vehicle annroaches after tha 
hag heen jJiehted at Aghont tha 
tima tho hlact ig dua ta fire thara ia 


fuca 


no wav of holdine off the Wlact. where- - 


ac with the electrical mathad if anv- 
thine hannene which rendera it dacir- 
ahle to delaw the shot for a fow min- 
utes. the hlaster simnlvy waits mntil 
all is clear hefore firing. 

All the ahavea mav sonnd 4 littla 
eomplicated. However. it is nothine 
like as comnlicated as makina a loaf 
of bread, for instance. Let vis illne- 
trate this hv soine throueh the nroc- 
oss of blowine ont a stumn. With a 
crowbar we vunch around under the 
stump until we find a place hetween 
the roots where we can get the bar 
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down in the soil a couple of feet un- 
der the stumps and then we wiggle 
the crowbar around with a rotary mo- 
tion in order to enlarge the hole. If 
the soil is very hard it may be neces- 
sary to drive the crowbar in with a 
sledge hammer or to use a dirt auger 
or a punch bar. - Y 

Let us say this stump is about two 
feet in diameter and 1s four or five 
years old and is ordinarily stiff loam. 
Four cartridges of Dumorite or of Red 
Cross Farm Powder is about the right 
charge. With a sharp knife we slit 
the paper shell of the first three cart- 
ridges down the length of the cart- 
ridge, drop one into the hole, and with 
a sawed-off broom stick press it firm- 
ly down so as to cause it to spread 
out and fill the bottom of the hole 
without leaving any air space there. 
We drop the second and the third 
eartridges in and press them into posi- 
tion in the same way. Now we take 
a blasting cap out of its box, cut off 
about three feet of fuse from the coil, 
slip the blasting cap on the freshly 
cut end of the fuse in such a way that 
the fuse just touches the cap composi- 
tion. Holding it in this position, we 
crimp the cap firmly on the fuse by 
means of a cap crimper. We then 
take the fourth cartridge, punch a 
hole about an inch from one end in a 
slanting direction with the pointed 
leg of the cap crimnper, insert the cap 
in this hole, and tie a piece of string 
about ten inches long first around the 
fuse about half an inch above the cap 
and then around the cartridge so that 
the can cannot be pulled out of the 
dynamite. 

This cartridge with the cap in it is 
called the primer. It is not generally 
slit or, if it is slit, only about half its” 
length, beginning at the end opposite — 
the cap. After placing the primer in 
the hole we fill the remaining space — 
with clay, loam or sand, packing it 
down carefully with the broom stick,” 
which is known as a tamping stick. 
Then with a sharn knife, we slit the 
exposed end of the fuse half way 
through to a length of one inch, take 
a match (a box of safety matches is 
the best kind to use), and, holding the 
box close to the fuse, strike the ne pat 


and, while its head is still flaming put 
it quickly into the powder exposed in 
the fuse. We now retire to a safe 
place and in about ninety seconds the 
charge explodes. 

If the amount of dynamite has been 
gauged correctly, the stump is blown 
clear and clean out of the groun 
leaving very few, if any, roots in the 
earth. 


There’s no such animal as a “gentle 
bull.” Every week there appears a 
newspaper account of a bull suddenly 
becoming enraszed at something an 
killing somehodv, The only safe way 
to lead a bull is with a ring in th 
nose, securely placed there when h 
is about eight months old. This ring 
should not be allowed to wear dow 
until it is weak hefore renlacing. £ 
stout staff is hetter for leading a bull 
than a rape. It ean be hooked into the 
rine without gettine too close. A sen-_ 
arate pen is safer than letting the bull 
run at Jarge in a pasture. and he 
should be kent in a secure stall in the 
harn where feeding and watering may 
he done without entering the stall. Th 
alde~ 2 bn]l sets the more irritable his 
disnosition becomes and the more. ant 
he jis to go uvon an unexnected ram- 
nage. As horns add nothing to breed 
ine qualitv they should be removed in 
eorly youth to protect posterity. 


THERE AIN’T NO SUCH gent 


A Cheerful Giver 
A colored revival was in full blast, 
and one old fellow’ was exhorting th 
peovle to contribute generously. 
“Look what de Lawd’s done fo’ vou- 
all, bredren!” he shouted. “Give Hi 
a portion of all you has. Give Him a 
tenth. A tenth belong to de Lawd!” 
“Amen!” yelled a perspiring mem-— 
ber of the congregation, overcome b 
emotion. “Glory to de Lawd! Giv 
Him mo.’ Give Him a twentieth!” 
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Dairying—Hope of Michigan 


(Continued from page 5) 


teach an old dog new tricks—but per- 
haps you can teach them new ways 
to do the old ones. 


And, as a fitting climax to the ac- 
tivities now being carried on along 
dairying lines, there has recently been 
inaugurated by the State Department 
of Agriculture an active campaign to- 
ward the extermination of bovine tu- 
berculosis in the herds’ throughout 
the Upper Peninsula. Dr. F. K. Han- 
sen, assistant state veterinarian, is at 
present located in the offices of the 
Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau, at Marquette, and is energetical- 
ly at work checking up on the owners 
of cattle, and preparing a far-reach- 
ing campaign in the counties next 
spring. A number of Upper Michi- 
gan’s counties have already appro- 
priated funds for the bovine tubercu- 
losis campaigns in their respective 
districts. 

That, in the main, is what has been 
accomplished, and: what is now being 
worked out, in a preparatory way. 

As for the future, there is much to 
be done. It seems apparent, in view 
of the persistent efforts being made 
for the extermination of tubercular 
cattle, and for the establishing of ac- 
eredited herds, that there must be or- 
ganized, in every county in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, a cow testing 
association. Such an organization 
presents manifold possibilities for 
service, for it extends not only to the 
elimination of tubercular cattle, but 
to the vital subject of costs and net 
returns. It encourages the keeping 
of accurate records on feed, produc- 
tion and market prices. It stimulates 
interest in dairying and tends to en- 
courage the farmer toward the better- 
ment of his herd, with the subsequent 
increase in his bank account. Three 
Upper Michigan counties have already 
organized cow testing associations, 
and others are displaying an active 
interest. (| 

There must be better sires. The 
state’s plan for the farming out of 
pure bred bull calves will solve that 
to a considerable degree. Where 
types of sires other than those owned 
by the state are desired, there must 
be encouraged the community buying 
of the preferred types. In this way, 
a group of farmers will share in the 
expense, and benefits, of the pure bred 
sire, with no unwarranted financial 
pressure upon anyone. 

“T-B” must be entirely stamped out. 
We are looking to the cow testing as- 
sociations, and Dr. Hansen’s work in 
Upper Michigan, to bring that to pass. 

And, finally, the worthy farmer 
must receive the necessary financial 
assistance to carry out his develop- 
ment plans. 

The latter subject is a broad one— 
too big, possiblv. to be discussed in a 
limited way. The recent rural cred- 
its conference at Marquette brought 
out the many phases from which this 
subiect may be viewed, and yet it was 
definitely agreed and _ determined 
there that there are times when the 
progressive farmer must have finan- 
cial assistance if he is to carry out 
his own project. 

Suffice it here to say that there is 
@ rapidly growing interest, in Upner 
Michigan’s banking circles. in this 
matter of financing the farmer. It is 
an interest which is bound to bring 
results—for tangible evidences of its 
effect are already clearly annarent. 

Whether it be the done-term note 
a forced readjustment @f ‘the ratio he- 
tween the market price of farm and 
manufactured products. or the elim- 
ination of alleged graft in agriculture 
—as intimated at the Marquette con- 
ference—the farmer is assured of a 
more studied consideration on the 
part of the hanking and industrial in- 
terests of Unper Michigan in the fu- 
ture. 

And so it seems that now—when 
every agency in the peninsula is keen- 
ly alert to the vast, economic impor- 
tance of agriculture as a “balance 
wheel;”” when so many worthy insti- 
tutions are putting forth every possi- 
ble effort toward the betterment of 
agriculture in Cloverland; when the 


banking and industrial interests are 
devising ways and means for the as- 
sistance of the general campaign and 
when the logical time has come for 
Cloverland to decide what shall be her 
agricultural future—that better live 
stock, more silos and the dairying in- 


dustry be given every possible im- 
petus. 
“Eventually—why not now.” It‘s an 


old one, but so true, in this case. 


2,793 Boys and Girls in 
Club Work 


(Continued from page 7) 


taken first honors on various occa- 
sions. 

Co-operation is the secret of Iron 
county’s success in club work. The 
whole-hearted backing of the banking 
and Other industrial interests in that 
district has made possible most of 
what has been accomplished, If oth- 
er counties in the peninsula are to 
achieve a similar distinction they, too, 
must get behind the movement active- 
ly and push it with every possible ef- 
fort. 

Our goal for 1923 is 8,000 boys and 
girls club members in the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. The attainment 
of that goal would mean a production 
of approximately $750,000 worth of 
produce—in terms of actual cash— 
and it would be an inestimable bene- 
fit to the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan in stimulating better live stock 
and better agriculture. 

Andrew Waite, 15 year old boy calf 
club champion, of Iron county, said 
recently: “It is my ambition to fin- 
ish my high school work; then go to 
the Michigan Agriculture College, and, 
when I am finished there, to come 
back to Iron county and establish a 
pure bred Guernsey farm.” 

Does that sound like a worth-while 
ambition? 

Club work did it! 


HORSE SHOE PITCHERSORGANIZE 


Wisconsin horse shoe pitchers have 
organized a state association with HE. 
W. Robbins, Eau Claire, president, and 
A. D. Armstrong, Hudsor, secretary. 
It is expected that branches of the 
association will be organized in nearly 
every county in the state within the 
next year, The most active inierest 
in the game has been shown around 
Oconto, Sturgeon Bay, Oshkosh, Chip- 
pewa Falls, Manitowoc, Fond du Lac 
and Plymouth. The oldest expert in 
the game is Jacob F. Minnick, ninety 
years old, one of the nioneers of Ocon- 
to County, and he still pitches a 


Washer 


amnncatel LO; 


Dec. 1, 1914 
Pat. in Can. 
April 6, 1915 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt 


securely 
=9* attach Hook to Pad. 
gammy USED ONLY ON 


“‘With flowing tail and flying mane, 
Wide nostrils—never stretch’d by pain.’ 


A Noble Animal 


Wet do you possess that is more patient, more 
willing, more helpful, more money-producing, all 
things considered, than your horse? 


Then be thoughtful, considerate and merciful, as you should be. 
It will satisfy your conscience and reward you in worldly gain. 


TAPATCO COLLAR FADS 


are absorbent, resilient, soft, cushion-like—they 
protect against Galls, hates and Bruises. 


Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


The American Pad & Textile Genoait 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Forty-One Years 
Making Pads 


Home-Opathic Treatment 

Sufferer—“I have a terrible tooth- 
ache and want something to cure it.” 

Friend—‘Now, you don’t need any 
medicine. I had a toothache yester- 
day and went home and my wife 
kissed and consoled me so that the 
pain soon passed away. Why don't 
you try the same?” 

Sufferer—‘IT think I will. 
wife at home now?” 


Is your 


Croesus Outclassed 


Little Archibald—My father owns 
a gold mine. 
“Chuck”—Huh! My old man’s a 
bootlegger! 
No Change 


“And your friend really married his 
typist. How do they get on?” 

“Oh, same as ever. When he dic- 
tates to her, she takes him down.” 


wicked shoe. 


VeeRGe deer, 


1 330 S. Third St., 


Please mention this paper in replying. 


"evo 50 


; 


All Guns Guaranteed New 
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Pay postman on arrival. 


MILITARY 
AUTOMATICS 


A man’s gun, built for hard service, 32 or 38 caliber. 
Shoots 9 shots. Blue steel with safety attachment. 


Less than half pre-war prices. 
32 or 38 caliber, was $25 now 


25 Caliber Blue Steel Army Automatic, 


Convenient to carry 
ALL OUR GUNS SHOOT STANDARD AMERICAN AMMUNITION} 


| SEND NO MONEY 


$10.50 E 
Price $7.50 


Write your name and address plainly, send it to us and we will forward you 
one of these Automatics. 
carefully and if not satisfactory just return it and get your MONEY BACK. 


F. H. BROOKS, Inc. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Sen | for our Catalogue. 


Examine Automatic 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 


We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: 


Asst. 
Asst. 


Cashier; 
Cashier. 


C. Harrington, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


$50,000.00 
$20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Capital, 
Surplus, 


Officers: 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers:. Louis G. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


Your banker will 


farm problems. It 


Ss SESE 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F, Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Pierce Roberts, 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 


Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Ask Your Banker 


gladly 
help you solve any of your 
always 
pays to consult your banker. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
jnee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 


Capitan: nu. scant ee $200,000.00 
Surplus asec eee ley ame $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $10,000.00 
A General Banking Business. Com- 
mercial and Savings Departments. 
3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits, 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. @ 


Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 


Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 
Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 


development of Chippewa County. 


Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 

Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 

prompt and courteous attention. 

Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 
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Helping Farmers Market 


By BERNARD M. BARUCH 


GRICULTURE is the oldest and 
best known business existing 
today—and it is a business 
much like any other. Yet it 
has seen grow up around it younger 
giants of industry that could not pos- 
sibly get along without agriculture; 
young giants that by organization and 
modern methods have destroyed the 
fair relationship between those who 
produce from the soil and those who 
produce from mine and factory. 


Other businesses have been central- 
ized and concentrated to such an ex- 
tent that the farmer finds himself buy- 
ing at more or less controlled prices 
from great centrally directed indus- 
tries, and selling in an unlimitedly 
competitive manner in a market over 
which he-has no control. All around 
him in the modern world he is met 
with organization where production 
and selling are concentrated in spe- 
cialized hands. He finds as a result 
that he is not receiving a fair share 
of what he produces. 


I have made an investigation into 
the financial and merchandising as- 
pects of farming, and came to the con- 
clusion that modern business methods 
and the growth of legislation had put 
the production and distribution of 
farm products out of line with the rest 
of the economic structure, to the dis- 
advantage of agriculture. The proper 
theory for correction should be passed 
primarily upon the fact that without 
regular access to commensurate 
financing, modern business, with its 
highly specialized production and dis- 
tribution would be impossible. Agri- 
culture needs like facilities in order to 
be placed upon an equality with all 
the other industries with which it has 
to deal. And in order to accomplish 
this, so far as access to credit is con- 
cerned, I have the following recom- 
mendations to make, regardless of 
whether you market co-operatively or 
as individuals—although I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I am unqualifiedly in 
favor of co-operative marketing. 

A new finance system should be set 
up to increase the yolume of three 
classes of rural credits: (1) Credit 
for the more orderly marketing of 
crops; (2) credit for the purpose of 
raising and marketing cattle; (3) cred- 
it for the productive purposes. 

The basis of increased credits for 
this particular purpose should be the 
placing of the products in a modern 
warehouse or elevator where a neu- 
tral authority would register their 
grade and amount, and where a cer- 
tificate would be issued for the amount 
so stored or warehoused. Honest and 
dependable grading and weighing are 
essential to the acceptability of ware- 
house certificates, but should be guar- 
anteed to the farmer as a matter of 
common decency and civil right under 
any commercial or financial system. 
However it may be now, there is no 
doubt that the farmer has been de- 
frauded by undergrading and scant 
measuring. 

- The farmer, once in possession of 
this certificate (with his product well 
protected and insured in the ware- 
house and properly graded), could 
take it to the present banking system 
and obtain credit upon it in much the 
same way as is now done; or to a new 
finance corporation which should be 
created for the purpose of lending 
money to the farmer, at the lowest ob- 
tainable rate of interest, for not ex- 
ceeding one year, upon his note se- 
cured by this certificate representing 
marketable commodities. The new in- 


stitution, intended to be independent | 


of the present banking system, would 
place the farmer’s note, secured bye 
his products, in its treasury, and issue 
its own obligations, as is now done 
by the Federal Land Banks in their 
field. The paper so issued should be 
discountable in the Federal Reserve 
System when having not more than 
nine months to maturity. : 

Paper issued by a federally regulat- 
ed institution of this kind would have 
the widest kind of a market and would 
place the farmer who deserves credit 
in a.position where he can obtain it 
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at the lowest rates of interest in the 
eredit markets of the world. 


The basis of the issuance to cattle 
raisers would be, of course, the cattle, 
which would have to be properly in- 
spected, with restrictions that would 
be applicable in the circumstances. De- 
benture for this purpose should run 
for as long as three years, but only 
notes or debentures having nine 
months or less before maturity should 
be discountable in the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

In the matter of credit for produc- 
tion, because here we do not have col- 
lateral of unquestioned value and mar- 
ketability, as in the two other in- 
stances, we have more to consider the 
character and individuality of the 
farmer himself—what bankers call the 
moral risk. Heretofore, the country 
banks and merchants have furnished 
this sort of credit. But, mind you, we 
are not endeavoring to give the farm- 
er as free access to the credit markets 
of the world as other producers enjoy, 
so that he shall not be confined, nec- 
essarily, to local markets. 

The farmer, if he can not borrow 
from the present banking facilities, 
goes to the local credit organization. 
If it decides to lend him money, it 
takes his note, endorses it and passes 
it on to the regional institution, which, 
in turn, places the local body’s note 
in its treasury and issues its own ob- 
ligation against it for sale in the cred- 
it markets of the world. This latter 
paper ought to be discountable in the 
Federal Reserve System when its ma- 
turity is within nine months. 

The regional institutions would be 
controlled by a central organization 
under federal authority. Each should 
be allowed to issue and sell its obliga- 
tions in the open market to the extent 
of ten times its capital. Any present 
or future bank or financial institution, 
as well as the proposed local rural 
credit units, that could furnish proper 
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rantees, could use this regional or- 
nization. 

There is no reason why one central 
organization should not be the agency 
tor all of the three above purposes, 
. e., for more orderly marketing of 
srops, for the raising and marketing 
xf cattle and for productive purposes. 
However, this institution should be 
rigidly departmentalized and a certain 
percentage of its funds allocated to 
sach branch of the organization. Its 
sbligations for the three different pur- 
poses enumerated would thus stand on 
their own bottoms, separate each from 
the other; each fund to be earmarked. 
Otherwise credit for the more orderly 
marketing of crops, which have the 
warehoused product as collateral, and 
for live stock, would have to pay as 
high a rate of interest as that which 
was granted for productive purposes, 
which has no such marketable collat- 
2ral. 

After all is said and done, the final 
arbiters of how much money will be 
raised will be the investing public, 
banks and bankers, whose ability to 
furnish money by buying the notes for 
debentures is greater even than that 
of the government. They are entitled 
to know what they are buying, so that 
orderly marketing, cattle raising and 
production will each bear its just share 
of interest charges. Interest rates on 
credit for productive purposes might 
reasonably be slightly greater than for 
other purposes. 

The initial capital of the new sys: 

tem could be obtained out of the liqui- 
dation of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion. The amount can be readily de- 
termined by an investigation to ascer- 
tain what are the annual credit re- 
quirements for the three purposes, nec- 
essary to supplement present sources. 
I might add that I am given to under- 
stand that the larger cattle men do 
not desire government capital invest- 
ment assistance. Although available 
to them it is not, however, for the 
few larger, but for the vast number 
of smaller producers that the _ pro- 
posed system is suggested. 
The country should be divided into 
regions for the establishment of the 
regional loan institutions somewhat 
on the basis of the Federal Land 
Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Each suitable locality within 
each of these regions should form its 
own organization for the purpose of 
dealing with the regional institution. 
' As in the case of the land banks, 
provision should be made for the re- 
payment of the original capital invest- 
ment of the government. In the end 
the government would be repaid not 
only in the money sense, but also in 
the greatly increased prosperity of 
40 per cent of the population; yes, of 
the whole population. 

The proposed system would place 
agriculture on an equal footing, as 
far as credit is concerned, with other 
industries. That is only a beginning, 
but it is a proper beginning. I have 
not been called upon to speak of the 
additional things that are necessary, 
but I may say that one of them has 
to do with greater co-operation in 
marketing. This, I am glad to say. is 
increasing by leans and bounds. Let 
us always remember that we can not 
enjoy the fruits of co-operation unless 
each one gives up a certain amount 
of his individuality and allows a spe- 
cialized organization, the co-operative 
society, to do his marketing for him. 
Each one may think that he can do 
it better: but if all thought so we 
should still remain with the old-fash- 
ioned machinery which has given such 
poor results and produced, compara- 
tively, so little for the farmer. 

Another matter of very great im- 
portance, which is a part of almost 
every program for the removal of un- 
necessary burdens upon agriculture, 
is that of the carrying of farm prod- 
ucts from the producer to the con- 
sumer—the transportation problem. 
There is much to be done here of 
vital importance to the farmer. 

But I would urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of concentrating on the doing 
of one thing at a time. I believe that 


‘the matter of credit is basic and pri- - 


mary. And I would also urge you to 
have your leaders devote their atten- 
tion to this matter, which is now be- 
fore Congress, and provision for 
which could be placed upon the stat- 
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ute books within a very few days if | , 
you get behind it and do not allow 
yourselves to become diverted by too 
many scattered efforts. 


Again, in considering the whole sub- 
ject, one must have in mind that no 
matter what credit facilities, no mat- 
ter what transportation and what dis- 
tributive agencies you may have there 
must be a market; and that market, 
as in any other business you must 
continually endeavor to widen. The 
price of all products is finally made 
by their surplus. If you can not sell 
your surplus abroad, you must take 
a much lower price for that portion 
of the product which can be consumed 
at home. A small exportable surplus 
often has a very disproportionate ef- 
fect on the price of an entire com- 
modity. So our thoughts must turn 
toward considering what, if anything, | 
we can do to widen our foreign mar- 
ket, on which we are dependent for 
the sale of our products. You farm- 
ers are the real exporters of this coun- 
try. It is you who are most deeply 
interested in foreign affairs. 


Must Feed for Profit 


os HETHER or not Wisconsin | 
W dairy cows produce at a profit 

during the coming winter will 
depend much upon how well they are 
cared for at this season of the year,” 
says G. C. Humphrey, head of the ani- 
mal husbandry department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


He is reminding Badger dairymen 
that it takes energy to warm the body 
and it takes energy to make milk. 

“If a cow has to spend a great deal 
of energy in keeping warm, she is 
going to draw on the supply she had 
saved up for milk. Just how much 
she takes, can soon be seen in the 
milk pail,’ declares Humphrey. 

“And late pastures should not be de- 
pended upon too much. It is a mis- 
take to keep the cows out too long 


ders as follows: 
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in trying to save a little hay and sil- 
age. Rations that tempt their appe- 


tites should be given to get them onto 
their winter feed. A few roots in this 
connection will go a long way in help- 
ing the cows from the pastures onto 
full feeds of the winter rations.” 
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Looking Abroad Into the Year 1923 


E have found places for the 
Christmas gifts, eaten the 
remnants of the plum pud- 
ding, stowed away the decor- 
ations, and swept up the pine needles. 
We are ready to look abroad into 1923 

Who was it invented the inventory? 
He was a wise man. With fruit can- 
ning, fall sewing, housecleaning, poli- 
tics, Thanksgiving and Christmas, we 
have been whirled along at break- 
neck speed. With our noses contin- 
ually to the grind-stone and our eyes 
close to the mole-hills, we cannot 
have a big outlook on life. We need 
to get away from ourselves, up into a 
high mountain metaphorically, to ap- 
praise ourselves and our plans and be 
certain that we are viewing them in 
their right proportions. 

Our wishes for 1923 might be class- 
ed as business, personal, social and 
spiritual. 

As to business, are we stressing the 
important points? Are we looking 
after the large and vital features, or 
are we bickering around with non-es- 
sentials, and allowing ourselves to 
get side-tracked by every diversion? 


It is time to check up ways and 
means. 

Are we considering the outgo as 
well as the income? How about our 


budget? Did we succeed in living up 
to it last year, and how can we make 
it save us more this year or give us 
a better balance? If we have not 
kept an expense account or made a 
budget, that should be one of our first 
resolutions for 1923. A budget in 
January means a bank account in De- 
cember. 

We have found that we 
the pace without health. 
lowing ourselves plenty of play, and 
exercise in the fresh air? Have we a 
health program and are we holding to 
it? 

Are we progressing mentally or al- 
lowing ourselves to slump? Why not 
follow a systematic course of reading 
or study in 1923? The extension de- 
partment of the University will help 
us map cut one. The world to-day is 
rich with books bringing to us the 
best thoughts of the thinkers, hot 
from brains fired with inspiration or 


cannot keep 
Are we al- 


from hearts burning with love for 
humanity. 

The social and spiritual side of life 
are closely bound in one. Family, 


neighbors, associates, friends—will 
our relations with these be rich with 
amiability and sweetness, or shall we 
carry into 1923 the same old pessi- 
mism and peevishness, armed with a 
chip on our shoulders and constantly 
on guard lest someone knock it off? 
Why not give to all the benefit of a 
broad charity? Why not judge with 
magnanimity and, stocked with a lav- 
ish supply of good humor, envelope all 
with love? 

And what shall we do this year 
to make life really most worth while? 
We waste it if we live to_ourselves. 
We save it if we lose it in service for 
others. Fortunate are those whose 
work-a-day life is a service for others 
—and .whose cannot be?—It is the 
motive back of the deed, which ele- 
vates our routine task. To sow and 
reap that the world may eat, to keep 
the home clean that others may grow 
in beauty of soul, to deal comfort to 
humanity over the counter, to write, 
to sing, to organize that others may 


be helped—this is to fill our days 
with happiness; tc make life one 
grand, sweet song. 

When families lived apart, each 
raising or making what they used, 


there was little need for book-keeping. 
What a man got, he put in his pocket. 
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yes 


If he spent it, it was gone and there 
was an end of it. But today, life is 
more complex. We must reckon with 
credit, pay envelopes and employment 
bills, and there is not the land to fall 
back on to make up deficiencies. Un- 
less we keep books carefully, we have 
no idea how we shall come out at the 
end of the year. 


The budget is the method used in 
business to keep expenses within the 
income yet allow to each department 
its due q.uota of funds. It works the 
same way in the household. 


If we wish to make the most of 
money expended, to keep the family 
life up to the highest standards con- 
sistent with the income, and at the 
same time to get ahead, we must 
regulate our finances scientifically. 

Expenses vary in different house- 
holds, depending on the number in 
the family, their age, meeds, and 
tastes, the location of the home, and 
a hundred other factors. The only 
way to estimate how much is needed 
for the coming year for your particu- 
lar household is to base it on thé ex- 
penses of last year. If you did not 
keep accounts, you can only make a 
guess at it. If you begin now to keep 
accounts, you are certain to have 
some surprises at the end of the year, 
for you cannot now realize how much 
you are spending annually on various 
items. 

At the end of the year, by studying 
your accounts, you can tell if you 
have used your income wisely. You 
will see where you can cut some ex- 
penses, and where some should be in- 
creased. You will know if each mem- 
ber of the family is getting the share 
he needs and you will be almost cer- 
tain to see ways you can save money. 

An easy way to keep household ac- 
counts is te prepare twelve sheets of 
ruled paper, one for each month in 
the year. Make twelve columns; one 
each for Food, Clothing, Furnishings, 
Operating Expenses, Advancement, 
Savings, Miscellaneous. Tack these 
on the inside of a cupboard door and 
tie a pencil there with a string. Each 
evening, if it is not done on the dot, 
the entrieis should be made for the 
day. At the end of the month, total up 
the columns, tear off the sheet, fold 
and file away for the yearly summary. 

It is sometimes puzzling to tell in 


which column certain items belong, 
as cleaning and pressing a_ suit. 
Should it be put under “clothing” or 
“operating expenses?” I think under 
the latter, as it is labor hire. Under 
operating expenses should be fuel, 
light, telephone, service, soap and 
toilet accessories. Ice belongs under 
food, since it preserves it and cuts 
food expenses. Insurance may be 
either an operating expense or a sav- 
ing, according to the kind. Medicine 
and doctor bills are miscellaneous, but 
barber and dentist would perhaps 
come under service. It makes little 
difference which plan you choose for 
the classification, just so you have a 
system and understand it yourself. 


To keep accounts is a task, and 
must be done day in and day out if it 
is to serve its purpose. But habit 
will make it easier; and it is a great 
satisfaction to know what becomes of 
the family money. It is the only real 
way to make the income cover all 
needs in the wisest proportion and at 
the same time leave a surplus for the 
bank account. 


There are times, as for instance. 
when we are young and just getting 
our start and have everything to buy 
at once, when we cannot buy as we 
would, but have to buy as we can. We 
buy then the very cheapest thing 
which will do, but it is poor economy. 


is better to buy good things which 
will be good for years, or a generation 
and save discarding the shoddy and 
buying new later. 

It is poor economy to save money 
on labor-saving devices. The time 
and effort we spend getting along with 
poor tools and old fashioned methods, 
is worth more than the investment 
would be to us—if we are worth any- 
thing at all as a worker. If a machine 
helps us to do a job in one quarter 
the time, we have the other three 
quarters for something else. 

Do not hire cheap help who will 
break dishes if they wash them, or 
furniture if they move it, or waste 
time loitering or talking to you, con- 
suming your own time as well as 
theirs. ) 

It does not pay to buy small 
amounts of such things as you need 
if a slightly larger investment would 
get your whole’ season’s’ supply. 


If we can afford to raise the money. ng 


Neither does it pay to buy more than 
you need because it is cheap. 

It is poor thrift to buy on the in 
stallment plan. You pay the colle 
tor, the interest on your money, and 
the risk; and they are expensive. 

It does not pay to buy cheap car- 
pets, mattresses, table linen, nor 
anything which gets hard and con- 
stant wear. A little money added to 


which will wear much longer. 

best, not the thinnest and finest, but 
the best quality of table linen is es- 
pecially necessary. 

It is not economy to buy expensiv 
dishes, since they will break as read- 
ily as cheaper ones. It is not wis- 
dom, however, to rear your family 
amid dishes which are untasty and 
vulgar locking. A golden mean can 
be found. Often one can get “seconds” 
which are the same patterns as high 
grade dishes, but have been discard- 
ed from the “firsts” because of some 
scarcely noticeable flaw. 

It is not economy to buy tin-ware. 
It soon rusts out. Aluminum lasts 
almost forever. ! 

It is expensive economy to do with- 
out recreation, books, newspapers, 
magazines, and lectures. You will be- 
eccme a ‘dud” instead of an intelligent 
citizen, if you do. 


Short Skirts, Bell 


Sleeves. the Fashion 


Skirts are not growing longer. In 
Paris they have already begun to gro 
shorter again. They are now all the 
way from eight to twelve inches from 
the floor. 

Uneven lengths are more popular 
than ever. The dipping scallop on each 
side or the panels longer than the skirt 
are frequent styles. 

Long, straight lines are the latest, 
outvoting the drape and the blouse. 

Bell-sleeves are “going strong.” 
Quite frequently they are of a differ 
ent material from the gown. If this 
is dark wool, the bell or lower half 
of the sleeve may be a bright red 
silk. A bell of the goods is likely 
to be lined with a gay colored satin 
or velvet. 

This year’s dresses favor the econ- 
omical habit of making over half worn 
gowns. The two-toned garments per- 
sist, allowing a make-over of two 
old dresses or a piecing out of a worn 
dress with new material. 

The circular skirt is drawing cuts 
with the slim, straight model to see 
which is the favorite. 

For the severalth season we have 
been decorating our garments with 
beads and fringes in true Indian style 
These ornaments are in evidence this 
year more than ever. . 

Coats do not come quite to the skirt 
hem. They are an inch or two short- 
er. 

Rough, novelty goods for coats, af- 
ter the English sport model, are more 
in style now than the gentle, match- 
ing, dark coat to go with the suit skirt. 

Belts may be worn or omitted from 
the suit coat. : 

Coat collars are large and capable 
of bundling up the neck in cold weath- 
er. 

Little folks are still “plain clothes 
citizens.” The simpler the lines in 
their garments, the more stunning is 
the effect. The children are so charm- 
ing of themselves, they need little 
decoration. Kiddie clothes are made 
for service and play. Bloomer knees 
show below the dresses. : 
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OST college girls find that their 

money takes its departure quite 

like the proverbial weasel and 
in most cases it is hard to say just 
where it has gone. 

Some Home Economics students, 
however, decided to check this in- 
visible outlet and made some inter- 
esting discoveries as a result. 

“Do you know that I lost out on the 
most exciting game of the year just 
because I had spent practically all 
my extra money for weekly ftaciais, 
marcels and between meal eats?” said 
one senior regretfully. ‘Well, after 
that I decided to look where I was go- 
ing so I got this little account book. 
It is the nicest little conscience you 
can imagine and keeps me from 
spending my money as foolishly as I 
did in the past.” 

She took out a neat little book and 
opened it at random. 
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Where Does Your Money Gor 


(From the Country Magazine, University of Wisconsin) 


instead, because there was a sale, that 
expense must go in “Higher Life” for 
luxuries. So clothes may be a neces- 
sity or a luxury. 

“Other things 
were: 

“When is food a necessity, a luxury, 
and when an amusement? Decidedly, 
eating at Lawrence’s after a dance 
where refreshments have been served 
is an amusement. 


“We decided that organization mem- 
bership dues may be listed as educa- 
tion or as amusement; also car fare 
is an item of shelter; when taking a 
cheaper room out in the heights 
means extra carfare. 

“We may all agree that Christmas 
vacation is really necessary to health 
and happiness—but those trips home 
nearly every week end are amuse- 
ment.” 


we argued about 


HERE’S WHERE THE COED’S MONEY GOES 


FOOD SHELTER 


Dee. 1st Meals | $1.10 


Room rent $3.50 


HIGHER LIFE 
CLOTHING 
Education 


$0.60 


Luxuries 


Hair net $0.10|Newspaper $0,03|Notebook 


Dec. 2nd Meals -70|Car fare 


No time for 
breakfast 


-06 


.15|Country 
Magazine 


Postage .17 |fce cream 


for laundry home 15 


Dec. 3d Meals Car fare 


Dec, 4th Meals Car fare 


Invited out to 
dinner 


Dee. 5th Meals 1.10 
Tea at the 
Rendezvous 

Dec. 6th Meals 1.75 

A tea at the 


Park Hotel 


Car fare 


Cleaning Flowers 2.00/Club dues .50 


sweater 


Church 


collection 10 


Galoshes Popcorn .10)Pencil 


Gloves Lace collar .98 |Concert 


cleaned 


Meals 


“How did I learn the best way to 
do it?” she queried. ‘Oh that inspi- 
ration came largely from a home ec 
course called ‘Household Administra- 
tion.” 

In that they learned that the main 
things to remember are: 

1. Food—with subheads for spreads, 
candy, etc. 

2. Shelter—including rent, furnish- 
‘ings, and sometimes carfare. 

3. Clothing — with cleaning and 
laundry costs—even postage for send- 
ing laundry home. 

4. Higher Life — education and 
amusements or luxuries. 

“Some of the girls have a hard time 
trying to decide where to put the dif- 
ferent things—that is, whether they 
belong in clothes or luxuries.” 

“When you need rubbers badly but 
spend the money for an extra collar 


Say It With 


| R. HUSBAND, if you love your 
wife and would make her lot 
happier, make it easier. Smooth 
the pathway of her marriage with ma- 
chinery—labor saving machinery. 


It isn’t that the men do not want us 
to have the conveniences of housekeep- 
ing that they do not get them for us. 
It is often that we ourselves have 
failed to desire them enough. Perhaps 
penurious ourselves to purchase them, 
penny wise and pound foolish. Or 
possibly, if we want them very much, 
we have been too mild about express- 
ing our wants to our husbands and 
have not made them realize that we 
need such things. Most husbands are 
willing to get labor saving devices for 
the women workers, if they once come 
to think of it. It is up to us to make 
them think of it—knock them down 
with a daily hint. 

Men have the tools they need to 
carry on their business, the auto, the 
mowing machine, the  binder,—but 
they do not realize how much modern 
machinery would lighten women’s 
work. The fact that we have always 
gotten on without these things before 


Movie 


“Keeping accounts is the only way 
of knowing just where you stand—it 
keeps you on your feet. Folks at 
home will trust you with a larger al- 
lowance when an account shows just 


where it goes,’ a senior, who has 
tried it and knows, explained. 
“My ‘miscellaneous’ column grew 


so rapidly that I soon did not have a 
representative account, so I don’t use 
such a heading now,” said a senior 
who keeps accounts. 

“The waste of time and money on 
poor shows was the biggest mistake 
keeping accounts revealed to me,” an- 
other girl declared. 

The account books were obtained 
at a local book store. A few unclassi- 
fied columns in any system of expense 
accounting for personal choice in nam- 
ing was suggested as convenient by 
many of the girls. 


Machinery 


is no reason we should continue to get 
along without them. Our fathers got 
on very well with the sickle and the 
scythe but no man would consider that 
now. Neither should his wife carry 
in water from a well outside the house 
and carry the slop out. 


Many people do not realize how pos- 
sible it is to lighten the work in the 
farm and country home as well as in 
the city. Today many farm homes are 
equipped with electric washing ma- 
chines and electric irons, and vacuum 
cleaners. Power machines of some 
kind can be operated by the same 
power that pumps the water and many 
farmers have an engine for this. 
Running water and a drain in the 
home is the first and easiest improve- 
ment to be made, and there is nothing 
which- so much relieves the wife of 
hard work and adds so much to family 
comfort. 

Think it over and you will find it 
more possible than you believe. 

Kitchen work can be shortened by 
wise planning, proper tools and con- 
venient arrangement. A realization of 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Something 
to think about 


When iying awake at night, stop counting 


imaginary sheep and think what is probably 
the cause of your sleeplessness. 


Both coffee and tea contain a arug element 
that irritates a sensitive nervous system, often 
causing restless nights and drowsy, irritable 


days. 


A delicious, hot cup of Postum contains 
nothing that can deprive you of restful sleep 
at night, or hamper your days. But it does 
supply all the warmth, comfort and satisfaction 
that can be desired in the mealtime beverage. 


Your grocer sells 


Postum in two forms: 


Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the mea! is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully 20 minutes. 


Postum 


FOR HEALTH 


“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Northern | State Nortial Colieae 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


ET 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


ESCALLOPED FRUIT 


Place in a baking dish, a layer of 
sliced apples sugared and sprinkled 
with cinnamon. On top of this, slice 
a layer of bananas. Next put in a lay- 
er of cranberries, then generous sugar 
and dots of butter. Cover the dish 
and bake one hour in a slow oven. 
When the apples are tender, remove 
the cover and place a meringue on top 
of the fruit. If it is baked in one of 
those new glass baking dishes, it 
makes an especially pretty dish to 
bring to the table and serve there. The 
layers will show through and be ap- 
preciated. 


ary, 


It takes a strong constitution to 
back up a bad break. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Both Combs. Michigan’s Greatest Color 
and Ege Strain. 80% egg yield in Janu- 
1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 
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4LACE CURTAINS FREE 
for selling only 30 packs 
vegetable or flower seeds (mention 
which) at 10clarge pack. Handsome 31- 

iece Blue Bird DinnerSet givenaccord- 

ng to plan incatalog. Send no money. i: 
American Seed Co., Lancaster, Pa. Bhs 
Box M-22, BF By 
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Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leadin 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
shall County. 278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calt. 


corn belt shows Shorthorn 


The top price—20c per pound— 
92 Short- 


horn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 

50c above the average for the calves of any other breed. 
Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 


and Kansas City markets. 


There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 
the world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


a? 
13 Dexter,Park Avenue 


.CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


and planting is the same 


whether you use unknown seed | 


or pedigreed seed. But the crop 
tells the story; often double or 
triple the profit comes from using 


HARDY, BiG-YIELDING, MICHIGAN GROWN 
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Isbelis ds 
‘As They Grow Their Fame Grows’ 


re _ ea 
TRADE f MARK 


44 years of improvement are back of j 


Isbell’s seeds. Every ounce is tested 
stock, true to strain and of high germination 
—pure bred 


200,000 buyers find them money-makers. 


Get This Book—FREE| 


Isbell’s 1923 Seed Annual is an au- § 


thoritative treatise on/~_ 

seed selection, plan-/ =~ 
ning and planting / "Sg 
crops, and quotes /<"* ~ 
direct-from-grower, =& 
prices. The coupon & = SnD Ay 
brings it, FREE. #7 + : | 
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|S.M. ISBELL « COMPARY | 


829 Mechanic St., §ackson, Mich. 


Send your 1923 Seed Annual quoting | 


direct-from-grower prices on Quality Seed. 
Name oe 


. Address a. 


CUSTOM TANNING 
Let us tan your hides and skins and 
make them into robes, coats, gloves, 
mittens, vests and ladies’ fine furs. 
We also tan harness, sole, lace, glove 
ind Indian tan buckskin. 


Send for our large catalog, 
Free 


amples, tags, ete. They’re 
free. 
STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
Wisconsin 


seeds, selected for hardiness § 
and yield, and scientifically cleaned by Isbell. § 
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M.A. C. at Work 
in the U. P. 


(Continued from page 9) 


ficiency in production that we are 
working for as much as price. 

The growing of certified seed is a 
good deal like the breeding of pure 
bred cattle. Not every farmer can do 
it. It requires strict adherence to 
cultural methods and a close study of 
diseases and disease control. Thus, 
it is impossible to encourage every 
farmer or grower of potatoes to go 
in for growing certified seed, as he 
must be well equipped with sprayers 
and machinery, and have an intimate 
knowledge of potato growing and a 
natural aptitude for the business. 

Not all the men thus equipped are 
growing certified seed at the present 
time and more will take it up every 
year. J. W. Weston will have active 
charge of this work in the state, and 
will spend a great amount of time in 
the Upper Peninsula on this work. ' 

The above are the main lines of 
work to which the extension force are 
bending their efforts. We are handi- 
capped in some counties with the lack 
of a county agent and the work is 
necessarily slow in such counties. But 
evidence is on every hand that exten- 
sion work, in all its phases, is becom- 
ing more popular and progress is very 
satisfying considering the territory 
covered. 

The branch office of extension work 
of the Michigan Agricultural College 
is located at Marquette, Michigan. 


Ready To Go Over the Top 
Bang! went the rifles at the man- 
euvers. ‘“QOo-o!” screamed the pretty 
girl—a nice, decorous surprised little 
scream, as she stepped backwards into 
the arms of a young man. 


“Qh!” she said blushing, “I was 
frightened by the rifles. I beg your 
pardon.” 


“Not at all,’ said the young man, 
“let’s go over and watch the artil- 
lery.” 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (©: 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Will Taxes and Interest Bank 
rupt Farmers? 


(Continued from‘page 3) 


the high taxes now levied on farm 
lands in Michigan. The taxes have 
been increased every year during the 
last few years until now they have be- 
come so high that we believe they 
have gone so far as to confiscate half 
of the income of the land for public 
use through taxation. | consider that 
$5.00 an acre is good rent for ordinary 
farming land. At least we used to 
think that this was good rent. Your 
taxes are so high now in some sec- 
tions that they amount to $400 on a 
quarter section. Such taxes are con- 
fiscatory and make the overhead bur- 
dens on the farm so great that the 
farmer is not able to stand it. This 
presents a very serious situation that 
must engage your attention immedi- 
ately. 

It the farmer is to maintain himself 
on the farm, he must be able to meet 
his overhead operating obligations, 
pay his interest and taxes and have 
a margin of profit to work with. There 
has been no margin of profit for the 
past two years. Instead of that there 
has been a margin of loss in most 
places. This can not continue indef- 
initely. Hither there must be a change 
for the better or the farmers will be- 
come bankrupt and will be compelled 
to abandon their furms, Too mary 
public improvements are being made 
in a short period of time. Such in- 
provements are no doubt valuable and 
highly desirable but the making of 
such improvements should be spread 
over a longer period of time, thus not 
making the burden so excessive at 
any one period. We must think a lit- 
tle what we are doing now and be 
careful so that we do not destroy 
farming in this country. 

Commissions are appointed from 
time to time to investigate what is 
the matter with farming, to learn why 
the people are moving from the farms 
to the cities, etc. This problem is 
very simple. If we make farming prof- 
itable, we will have no farm problem. 
The people will stay on the farm if 
it is a profitable enterprise and more 
people will go into farming. 

The farmers in Michigan were a 
little slow in taking hold of the organ- 
ization of farm loan associations and 
taking advantage of our service. Mich- 
igan is an old state and their customs 
and habits were established. It took 
a little time for them to accustom 
themselves to this new plan and meth- 
od of financing. They are making up 
for lost time now, however, for during 
the past summer we have received a 
greater number of applications from 
the state of Michigan than from any 
other state in our district. The whole 
state is now chartered and from now 
on we expect to do a heavy loaning 
business over here. 

The principal functions of the Farm 
Loan System, as stated in the pre- 
amble of the law, are as follows: To 
provide capital for agricultural devel- 
opment, to create standard forms of 
investment based upon farm mortgage, 
to equalize rates of interest upon farm 
loans, to furnish a market for United 
States bonds, to create government 
depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States and for other pur- 
poses. In our work the past five 
years, we have carried out the pur- 
pose and intent of this law. We have 
created a credit instrument in the 
form of the Farm Loan Bond which 
we wholesale in the credit markets, 
securing the funds at a low rate 
which we loan to the farmers on first 
mortgages. Our present rate is 5% 
per cent and if our bond offerings are 
successful from now on, we hope to 
be able to further reduce this to 5 per 
cent within a short time. ‘ 

We have learned by experience that 
we affect the loaning rate throughout 
the country. During the time that we 
were tied up temporarily by law suit 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, rates were immediately raised 
and went as high as 7, 7% and 8 per 
cent in the various parts of our dis- 
trict. When we resumed operations 
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again with a loaning rate of 5% per 
cent, others had to meet this rate and 
the general rate was, therefore, low 
ered and began immediately to corre- 
spond with our rate. In this way all 
farmers who secured loans during this 
period, whether from us or from oth- 
ers were benefited by our service. 

I believe that the farmers in this 
section can improve their condition 
materially by utilizing more of their 
land. Many of them have cleared only 
a small part of their holdings and 
their operations are more or less con- 
fined to farming these small fields. If 
they would go more into live stock and 
procure for themselves good dairy cows, 
it would be possible for:them to util- 
ize their uncleared land as valuable 
pasture lands and turn what now goes 
into waste into profitable income. 
This is a natural dairy country. Clo- 
vers and grasses of all kinds grow 
here in abundance. 


small grains. 
have no difficulty in providing a suffi- 
cient amount of feed to take care of 
good dairy herds. This would assure 
for your farmers a safe and depend- 
able income. Your farmers also ought 
to have more poultry, hogs and sheep. 
There is no reason why all of these 
lines of farming could not be devel- 
oped with profit. 

In order to make the most of the 
situation, however, it is imperative 
that you establish here facilities for 
marketing and instrumentalities for 
transforming your products. With 
the assistance of the bankers and bus- 
inessmen, it is possible to organize 
and establish cheese factories, cream- 
eries, potato warehouses, co-operative 
elevators, buying and selling associa- 
tions, shipping associations, etc. Such 
organizations and institutions will 
provide a ready market at good prices, 


would make farming profitable and — 


encourage greater production and di- 
versification. 

You have a beautiful country with 
many advantages. Good fertile soil, 
good climate and _ water, 
roads, forests of various kinds of val- 
uable timber that provide collateral 
income for the settlers, beautiful 
streams and lakes, an abundance of 
fish and game and other advantages. 
Your farmers here ought to be a hap- 
py, successful and contented lot. Much 
remains to be done, however, to give 


them the fullest advantage of their — 


opportunities. No farm is fully de- 
veloped until it is all clear so that 
every acre is working. The farmer 
must have a good home, good build- 
ings and plenty of the right kind of 
live stock. He must then have good 
roads and a good market and co-opera- 
tive assistance not only from his 
neighbors but from the townspeople. 

In this work of creating the instru- 
mentalities of marketing, the local 
bankers can be of great assistance for 
they can take the lead in this con- 
structive work. No nation can suc- 
ceed unless it is built upon a founda- 
tion of successful agriculture and it 
is our duty to see that the right con- 
ditions are established and prevail so 
that agriculture can succeed. The 
bankers must support the farmers’ op- 
erations also by extending the proper 
credit. If the needs of the farmers 
in a given community are greater 
than the local bank is able to supply, 
then they have a fountain of reserve 
to turn to by turning to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of their district. The 
Federal Reserve Banks in our coun- 
try are a bulwark of the banking busi- 
ness. They stand ready to co-operate 
with you, and assist you in taking care 
of all legitimate ‘enterprises in your 
communities. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis stands ready to help all of 
the banks in the Upper Peninsula 
whenever they need help in order to 
further the development of their en- 
terprise. Governor Young was not 
ablé to be here at this meeting as he 
was compelled to go to Montana. He 


You can also 
raise most of the feed crops and 
You should, therefore, 


splendid. 
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asked me to carry his message to you 
ind to have you understand that his 
‘mstitution is back of the bankers in 
‘he Upper Peninsula, to help you to 
pack up the farmers here and to help 
you to take care of your business in 
jevery way. The creation of the Fed- 
jeral Reserve System was one of the 
‘most progressive and constructive 
‘steps ever taken by the American 
‘people. These institutions are a safe- 
jguard in time of need. We must all 
‘back them up and support them in 
jevery way so that they may grow and 
istrengthen and broaden their service 
‘as time goes on. In considering ques- 
‘tions of this kind, we must remember 
‘that economic laws are operating and 
‘it is our duty to study the conditions 
jand learn the trend of things so as to 
)shape our course in line with the great 
‘movements. As a result of the war 
‘and conditions after the war, it is in- 
evitable that we should have a defla- 
jtion and depression period. We may 
have hard times ahead for some time 
to come and it behooves us to direct 
our efforts and actions accordingly. 
Rigid economy must be practiced by 
all and every effort made so as to pass 
through this critical period with as 
‘little disturbance as possible and with 
the proper aim in mind of safeguard- 
ing our homes and our enterprise. 
There must surely be better times 


T a confererce held in Miles City 

Friday evening, between Commis- 

sioner of Agriculture Chester C. 
Davis, M. L. Wilson of the extension 
department, A. J. Ogaard, extension 
agronomist, County Agent C. M, Yer- 
Tingtor, and H. G. Sears, an alfalfa 
expert of Chicago, a plan ‘for protect- 
ing Montana growers of pure alfalfa 
seed, was developed, which these ex- 
perts believe will have a far reaching 
‘effect and great bearing on future de- 
velopment in pure seed production 
in this state. 

The plan adopted provides for a 
state seal to be placed on all exports 
of Montana grown pure alfalfa seed, 
in the production of which Montana 
leads the nation. The work will be 
handled through the office of Commis- 
‘sioner Davis, at Helena, and the de- 
partment will have the hearty co-oper- 
‘ation of all honest seedmen, accord- 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


‘Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
Office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
| publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
/nominee, Michigan 


FREE Wisconsin Bulietins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
| ae of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
| is; 


|WANT TO HEAR from party having farm 

for sale, give particulars and lowest 
price. John J, Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wigs. 


‘FOR SALE—Fine improved and unim- 
- proved farms in Chippewa County. Hay 
and cattle belt. Terms. Walter C. Wylie 
& Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. : 


GOOD FARM—One of the most desirable 

farms in Cloverland at terms that are 
attractive to a farmer or investor. Per- 
sonal reasons require sale of property at 
earliest date possible. Inquire about this. 
Address Box 66, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


DERRICK HUBERT 
ARCHITECT 


Specialist in School Design 


Also furnish Consulting, Serv~ 
ice to School Boards and in 
Fireproof Construction. 


Suite 6, 7 and 8 Kreuz Buiding 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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ahead and everything will come out 
all right in the course of time. 

There will be need for our products. 
Our population is growing very rapid- 
ly and greater and greater demands 
will be made on the productive power 
of the land. We must also keep in 
mind in this connection that there is 
only one crop of land and the same 
area will have to feed greater and 
greater numbers, I cannot agree with 
Mr. Lovejoy in all he writes. We will 
see a demand for land in the future 
and those that will be able to keep 
their farms during this period and de- 
velop them will be the best satisfied 
citizens that we will have in the next 
decade. _ 

In this problem, therefore, of devel- 
oping the Upper Peninsula, we want 
you to show us that you have confi- 
dence in your own country, agricultur- 
ally speaking, and that you back up 
your farmers in every way and assist 
them both to develop their farms and 
to dispose of their products so that 
they may become suecessful in their 
enterprise. We have faith in you and 
your farmers and we will continue to 
make loans here. If-you plan for grad- 
ual and normal development, we are 
with you. By working together intel- 
ligently, we can see no reason why 
you will not meet with assured suc- 
cess. : 


Protecting Pure Alfalfa Seed 


(From Miles City Star, Nov. 19, 1922 


ing to eastern seed buyers in the city. 

The decision of Mr. Davis to take 
charge of this work, is certain to have 
a wonderful effect in protecting the 
Montana seed growers in marketing 
their seed on a substantial basis in 
the eastern markets. For years Mon- 
tara labeled pure alfalfa seed has been 
in great demand but the supply has 
been limited and the extra demand has 
been supplied by unscrupulous seed 
dealers with inferior seed, and this 
has had a depressing effect, both on 
the market, and on the growers in this 
state, it was pointed out. 

Mr. Sears pointed out to Commis- 
sioner Davis that something must be 
done to put a stop to this unfair prac- 
tice, which is injuring the Montana 
growers, or else the high premium 


‘heretofore offered for Montana alfalfa 


seed will disappear. The agricultural 
authorities of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota ard also of Michigan have ad- 
vised their farmers not to buy Mon- 
tana labeled alfala seed unless they 
knew to a certainty that the seed is as 
represented, 

With the protection now afforded 
by Mr. Davis, who has now every as- 
surance of support from Mr. Wilson, 
who is greatly interested, the eastern 
growers will have the opportunity to 
purchase geruine Montana grown al- 


falfa seed and be sure of quality, 


which means, it is stated, that the 
confidence of eastern farmers will be 
immediately regained, and means, al- 
so, an added revenue to Montana each 
year of thousands of dollars in prem- 


~jiums. 


This is one of the most importart 
things done to boost alfalfa seed grow- 
ing in Montana, and it may be added, 
is of importance to honest seed mer- 
chants, who will now have no diffi- 
culty in selling their Mortana seed, 
and Mr. Davis deserves great credit 
for the aid he has given the farmers. 

The Albert Dickinson Seed company 
of Chicago, which does a considerable 
business in Montana grown alfalfa and 
other farm seed, is the first seed firm 
to offer to co-operate with the state 
authorities in the sale of pure seed 
and offers to use its every influence 
in aiding this state in regaining the 
confidence of the eastern farmers. 
Mr. Sears estimates that approximate- 
ly fifteen carloads of genuine Montana 
alfalfa seed will be shipped from the 
state this year, and that the seed is of 
high quality, he is positive. 

In the future a complete check of 
every pound of alfalfa seed shipped in- 
to or out of Montana will be kept by 
Commissioner Davis, and for the first 
time in the history of the state such a 
check will be made beginning immed- 
iately, 
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Timbered Lands «xd Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


In tracts of size to suit. Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. Also a couple of well improved 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 
acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Oneida County, Wisconsin 


offers excellent opportunities for you to make a farm from cut-over 
lands. 

“Be sure you are right.” You owe this to your family, yourself, and 
your pocketbook. 

Let us prove to you that Oneida County Farming will pay you good 
returns on the investment, then buy with your mind made up. 


Write A. J. BRANN 


County Agricultural Agent Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


2G br izat Sai Given for selling only 49 packs fine vegetable or flower seeds 
30 pc. wbiCHeH Set (state which) ,atl0ciarge pack, according to planin ourcatalog, 
Complete outfit from }larn big money er premiums. Send no money. We trust you. 
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Rosy Cheeks 
and Sparkling Eyes — 


OOD health, the signs of which are 

so plainly written in looks and action, 
comes from within—the natural result of 
right food, such as Grape-Nuts. 


Crisp, delicious and soundly nourishing 
—easily digested and quickly assimilated 
—Grape-Nuts brings happy smiles at the 
breakfast table and happy feelings 


afterward. 


All the family will thank you for in- 
cluding Grape-Nuts in your grocery 
order today. It’s ready to serve in a mo- 
ment with cream or milk. 


Made by Postum C 


Sa ee ae ee puter 


ereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Grape:Nuts 
—THE BODY BUILDER 
*There’s a Reason” 


Foods New and Forgotten 


HE housewife is too likely to 

slump into a food rut. It is well 

to go occasionally reconnoitering 
in the food markets to make new ac- 
quaintances and renew old _ ones. 
Among such we find fish—of which 
we know too little; parts of meat we 
seldom order, as heart, tongue and 
flank steak; and cottage cheese and 
buttermilk. 

Raisins, dates, figs and nuts, rich in 
nutrition and fit to serve as the main 
dish for any meal, we use as holiday 
confections. Soy beans, cow peas and 
lentils, protein foods of value, we ov- 
erlook entirely. Seasoned carefully, 
they will be favorites. 

At the green-grocers, we find okra, 
endive, egg-plant, carrots, spinach, 
kale, chard and other vegetables we 
neglect. We need their mineral salts. 

A little adventuring into untravelled 
trails dietetically will not only add the 
spice of life to the family meal time, 
but will inject new thrills into our job 
of cooking. 

Beets may be had all summer and 
then stored down cellar for winter 
use. Their stick-to-it-ive-ness is not 
their only virtue. Their red color 
is worth something because it 
looks so cheery; the salad garnisher 
appreciates this. But this is not their 
greatest value. As a tonic, a substr 
tute for medicine, is where they par- 


ticularly shine. They contain phos- 
phorus, without which scientists tell 
us no other food will do us any good, 
and the lack of which is the cause of 
malnutrition in many children. They 
also contain “calcium’—which keeps 
people young. (Don’t crowd—there’ll 
be enough to go around!) -And above 
all they contain iron. In the old days 
we took iron tonic from a bottle. It 
rivaled “pink pills for pale people.” 
Now we eat beets and spinach and 
save the doctor bill. 

Carrots are not appreciated as they 
deserve to be. They’ are among our 
most healthful foods, rich with phos- 
porus, calcium and iron, Think of 
them as “complexion beautifiers” as 
they have rightfully been called, and 
see how easily you will eat them. 

Children, and people with will train- 
ed or unspoiled appetites, enjoy eat- 
ing them raw. Wash and scrape— 
that is the recipe. Eaten thus you get 
all the vitamines and mineral foods. 

Carrots are good boiled tender and 
served straight, seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter. A little sugar im- 
proves the flavor of carrots, corn, 
squash, or almost any vegetable for 
some persons. Others prefer a little 
lemon juice or vinegar to give tart- 
ness. 

Carrots sliced may be boiled tender 
and creamed, or fried in hot fat. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME ~ 


ONCE heard a denizen of a large 

city say, “The way to learn to ap- 

preciate the country is to live in 
a city.”” So it is by the lack of things, 
that we grow to appreciate their 
value. Appropriately, it was John 
Howard Payne, the homeless wander- 
er on the face of the earth, who wrote 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

And is there a sweeter invention 
than Home? Away back in the cave- 
man days, the place of refuge, the 
shelter, the resort of the best be- 
loveds must have had its charms and 
its sentiments. As “blood is thicker 
than water,’ so the dwelling place 
of those who belong to you is the 
dearest spot on earth. 

To appreciate it to the uttermost, 
try staying away from home for 
awhile. The chief beauty of going 
away on a trip, is the coming home. 
Home, to the returning one looks far 
more beautiful than anything he has 
seen on his journey. He feels like 
falling on his knees and kissing the 
doorsill as Columbus and his sailors 
did when they first put foot on land 
after their long journey. There is no 


more poignant suffering than the 
pains of nostalgia — homesickness. 
The word comes from the Greek 


words “nostos,”’ a return home, and 
“algos,” pain. It is defined in the dic- 
tionary as ‘a severe and sometimes 
fatal form of melancholia due to 
homesickness.” None of us ever knew 
of anyone really dying of it, but most 
of us have gone through the pangs 
of the acute stage when we thought 
we would succumb. 

The severest onslaught of this mal- 
aday comes to the youth for the first 
time away from home. Many of our 
boys and girls are suffering from it 
now in the first months at college, But 
it is like many another disease from 
which we suffer, after the first attack, 


Say It With 


its dignity and importance will make 
us more content in it. Science and 
skill can raise it out of the realm of 
drudgery into an art. And _ high 
thinking, as we work, will flood any 
task with joy. , 

The kitchen should be convenient, 
easy to keep clean and odorless, com- 
fortable and attractive. The modern 
tendency is to reduce it to a kitchen- 
ette in which it is only two steps to 
everything. This demands scientific 
care in planning cupboards, shelves 
and drawers. Shelf room is a good 
thing one can hardly get too much of. 

For the walls, oil-cloth is good with 
painted walls a second choice. White 
woodwork is a favorite but is hard to 
keep clean in a city. Buff or gray 
make a pretty background. Linoleum 
on the floor is comfortable to stand 
on and easily cleaned. 

Furnishings should be grouped—the 
dish-washing group, the vegetable- 
cleaning group, the mixing group, and 
the cooking group. The stove needs 
a good light. The ideal sink is of 
enamel, has a drain board on each 


A Good Bed Room Cleaning Recipe 


To give the bedroom its weekly 

cleaning the “standard practice,” or 
recipe might be as follows: 
’ Open windows wide; hang quilts 
and blankets on the line to sun and 
air; shake the sheets out the window; 
turn the mattress over, dusting the 
springs with a string dish-mop at this 
time; dust the bedstead. Lay on the 
bed the trinkets from dresser and ta- 
ble tops and cover with a sheet; dust 
all the furniture in the room with the 
dustless duster. 


To be very thorough, sweep the 
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it never is so severe again. Our 
young people will weather it through 
somehow, and then come home for the 
holidays with the keenest zest. But 
before ten days are over, they wil 
be counting the hours until they can 
return to the beloved school. Neve 
thereafter will the home of thei 
parents be quite the same. They wil 
be henceforth semi-detached until 
they settle in homes of their own. 


And the building of the new home 
—how sweet the task! To prepare a 
place which lovers twain may ca 
their own. With what joy and hope 
do they gather together their belong- 
ings, as the birds assemble the straws 
for the nest. [t may be but a room or 
two, but if the spirit is there, it is 
home. 

It is the place the wife delights to 
keep sweet and clean and comfort- 
able, for hers the task to keep the 
home fires burning. It is the place 
the man delights to provide for and 
to return to at close of day. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
snappy weather of autumn, is its driv- 
ing of the family indoors together 
around the cozy hearth. Well may 
Thanksgiving and home festivals be 
in the fall. It is then that the fam- 
ily is most conscious of their need 
of one another and of home. : 


Home, Sweet Home—t h e place 
where true hearts together meet what 
life may bring; where babes are fed 
and loved and guarded in safety; 
where little.ones play and grow and 
develop; where young people bring 
their friends; where expanding char- 
acters restock on wholesomeness; 
where middle age reaps the rewards 
of labor in comfort and satisfaction; 
where the old rest. There is nothing 
like it, no place so.dear as—Home, 
Sweet Home. 


side, and is located under a window 
whence is a pleasant view. 
The height of all working surfaces 
is 32° inches for a woman of average 
height to stand up to. If she sits they 
should be lower. 
A cupboard opening into both kitch-— 
en and dining room saves steps. But — 
the greatest step saver of all is the 
three deck tea wagon, not too fancy — 
for use. It will serve as an extra 
table and may be shoved anywhere. 
A table on wheels will do. ; 
Plenty of utensils, of good. quality, — 
simple in design, and easy to keep — 
clean, and pretty if possible, add to 
kitchen comfort. 
Buy a new dish occasionally and dis- 
card dilapidated ones. Nothing is as 
depressing as broken kitchen ware 
and nothing as vexing as poor equip- 
ment. A new glass baking dish may 
give you fresh inspiration. 
Hanging dainty curtains at a kitch- 
en window is the dream of bliss of 
more women than we know. It is our 
fault if we do not have kitchen com- 
fort. a 


walls with a long handled brush, wipe 
the woodwork and the window shades 
with an oiled cloth, and wash the win- 
dows. This is not necessary every 
week. With the ceiling, walls, and 
furniture clean, tackle the floor. Use 
the vacuum cleaner or the carpet 
sweeper on the rugs, or remove them 
to be cleaned outdoors, and clean the 
bare floor with an oiled dust-mop, or 
wash with clear water. 

To put all the belongings in their 
proper place and make the bed com- 
pletes the process. 
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for Better Live Stock 


In 1493, when Columbus made his second voyage The milk from a pure-bred cow, based on a pro- 
to America, the Dairy Cow came with him—and from duction of approximately 14,000 pounds, would net 
that time to the present, she has been an important an estimated $706.00 a year. The milk from a 
factor in making this, our country, one of the great “scrub” for the same period—estimated at 4,000 
nations of the world. tron hares net $200. Is the pure-bred worth 

_ The dairy cow is man’s greatest benefactor. Hail, The rapid increase in the nation’s population, to- 
wind, drought, and floods may come, destroy our gether with the constant increase in the per capita 
crops and banish our hopes, but from what is left consumption of dairy products, are reasons why the 
the dairy cow manufactures the most nourishing and dairy cow will continue to be an important factor in 
life-sustaining foods. the development of the country. 

Dairying and farming, like any other business, is Dairying builds up the farm. It requires fewer 
based on competition, and the better product deter- acres to produce a good living on a dairy farm than 
mines, and brings, the better price. The pure-bred on a grain farm, and consequently leads to closer 
cow determines the better product. neighbors and more thickly-settled communities. 
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se 


The cry of industry today is “more and better food.’ The dairy farmer is the 
man to meet the demand, but the pure-bred cow is the medium through which the de- 
wiand must be met. 


{bears sary, 9 


Why keep three cows which produce 12,000 There is no branch of agriculture that takes as 


pounds of milk, when two better cows will do it little fertility from the soil and at the same time re- 
; with the same amount of feed, and when one good turns as good profit for the farmer as dairy farming. 
Je pure-bred will do it alone, with but little more at- Build more silos. They save the crop; prevent 
tention and care. waste; make more feed; save storage space; help 
The food value in the milk produced by one goad, utilize cheap roughage; insure succulent feed, winter 
pure-bred cow is equal to the food value in the and summer; tide over drought and help the farmer 
bodies of five 1,100-pound beef steers. Is the dairy clear land for plowing. 
cow worth while? The ratio between industry and agriculture is 
The difference between the average “scrub” cow constant, but agriculture determines that ratio. 
and the pure-bred ranges from 12,000 to 15,000 Dairying is the branch of agriculture which is most 
pounds of milk per year. It’s something to consider profitable, if managed correctly. The dairy cow and 


from the viewpoint of the bank account. the silo—that’s the answer. 
WRITE 
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sk the Banker 


What crop will make the new settler the most money? 

What gives the farmer the surest steady cash income? 

On what basic operation of farming will you make the best loan? 
His answer to all three questions will be— : 


The Dairy Cow 


The banker’s business is to make sound investments and safe loans. He dares not speculate 


or take chances. He knows that when all other crops fail the dairy cow may still be depend- 


ed upon to provide a steady cash income. That is why he ‘“‘banks’’ on the dairy cow. Set- 
tlers in Northern Minnesota can bank on the dairy cow as safely as the banker. 


Northern F Northern 
Minnesota Minnesota 
Is Especially Is Especially 
Adapted for ‘Adapted for 


Dairy Farming Dairy Farming ~ 


We Want Real Settlers, Not Their Money 


We have thousands of acres of good cut-over land in Northern Minnesota on which any thrifty, energetic farm worker ie 
may convert into a splendid paying farm within a few years with the aid of good cows. We are more interested in obtaining ~ 


the rgiht kind of settlers than in getting their cash or large payments down for our land. We know that the right kind of 


farmer with the right kind of cows will make the farm pay, and we are willing to wait until he has had a LONG TIME 4 


CHANCEC to make the farm pay before we ask him to pay us. 


All we want to know about a prospective settler is his standing in his home community as to character. We will do the 


rest if he is in earnest about wanting to work for a farm home of his own. Our terms are so liberal to the right kind of 


settler that he may retain his capital to make preliminary improvements and buy stock, and then actually make the farm pay 
for itself without undue hardship. 


Just write to us, telling us how much land you want, your circumstances, your experience in farming, and inclose two. 


good character references, You will be astonished to learn what we are willing to do for. you. 
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AREY BOARD makes clean, smooth walls that 

never can crack, and that need no decoration. It 
comes in artistic, neutral colors and realistic wood fin- 
ishes. 


It is cheaper and easier to handle than lumber or 
plaster. Any one can apply it with a knife, yardstick 
and hammer. 


Carey Board keeps the house warm in winter and 


Moisture resistance 
of Carey Board 


Equal sized strips of Carey Board 
and three competing makes were 
placed in a tub of colored water 
three inches in depth. 


After a few hours all boards ex- 
cept Carey were stained with ab- 
sorbed water quite a distance up. 
All except Carey were stained 
clear to the top in a few days. 


i 


makes beautiful rooms 
at small expense 


cool in summer because it resists dampness and has un- 
equalled insulating value, due to its unique construction. 


Other wallboards are moisture-proofed on the out- 
side. Carey Board is not only moisture-proofed on the 
surface, but it has two layers of genuine asphalt run- 
ning through its core. 


These not only make it moisture-proof throughout, 
but vermin-proof, chip-proof, crack-proof, and sound- 
deadening. 


If your dealer does not handle Carey Board please send us a postal card and we will mail you sample and descrip- 
tive literature with name of the nearest dealer who can supply you. He will also tell you just what it will cost for 


the space you have to cover. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
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Broadening Our National Reclamation Policy 


An Address by H. L. Russell, Dean of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture, Before the Tri-State Development Congress 


| section of the nation? 


N THE development of reclamation 

projects by the United States gov- 

ernment, so far only one aspect of 

the problem has been recognized. 
Naturally every state is desirous of de- 
veloping its own resources, but nation- 
al policies, of which the national gov- 
ernment should take cognizance, 
should be founded upon a broad basis 
of economic wisdom. The question 
may fairly be asked, is it wise in the 
development of a national policy to 
encourage merely one line of develop- 
ment to aid in the growth_of a single 
For twenty 


| years the U. S. Reclamation Service 


| ital. 


has been pushing the redemption of 
the desert acres of the nation. Thir- 
ty-six million acres are now included 
in the present irrigation enterprises 
that are under both public and private 
control. It is estimated that 10,000,000 
acres more will be supplied with water 
when existing works are completed. 
Most of this development has been 
done so far by the aid of private cap- 
The United States government 


has twenty-six projects in sixteen 


| states with an irrigable acreage of 1,- 


| 650,000 acres. 


only about $37,000,000. 


In 1920, 1,153,000 of 
these acres were cropped. 


In the twenty years since the. gov- 
ernment began this work, there have 
been spent upon these government 
projects, about $160,000,000, and while 
the theory of their organization pre- 
supposes that this amount will be 
wholly returned in the course of time, 
there has been collected up to date 
About 33,000 


_farms have been developed in thi 


twenty year period. ° 

In the Upper Great Lakes basin, 
which includes the cut-over sections 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan, there have been added in this 
same period of time over 36,500 farms 
without any federal aid whatever. The 
figures of the Reclamation Service for 
the year 1920 indicate that the crop 
value on all of the government proj- 
ects for that year was substantially 
$66,000,000, or about $57 per acre. 
Much is told about the high fertility 
of the irrigated West, but it is worth 
while to note in this connection that 
the average acre yield of Wisconsin’s 
improved farm acreage for this same 
year was substantially $58 per acre, 
when all live stock products were in- 
cluded. 

The Smith-McNary bill now before 
Congress seeks to appropriate $350,- 
000,000 additional moneys for the pur- 
pose of providing a working revolving 
fund which will be employed first, to 
finish the present federal irrigation 
projects that are not yet complete; 
second, to develop new projects; and 
third, to develop drainage projects. 

In the consideration of further rec- 
lamation development, no considera- 
tion whatever has been given to the 
advantages and opportunities to be 
found in the cut-over sections or the 
logged-off areas of the nation. Why 


has not this been done? Is it becausergmcurred in the development of irrigated 


in the Pacific Northwest, where the 
reclamation interests are most strong- 
ly entrenched, it costs from $150 to 
$250 per acre to clear the logged-off 
lands of Washington and Oregon, a 
cost which: is possibly so high that it 
might even exceed the expense in- 


tracts? 

In the further development of irri- 
gation, it must be remembered that in 
the main the more readily reclaimed 
and therefore less expensive develop- 
ments have already been made; fur- 
ther expansion in this field will neces- 


This map shows one of the proposed far-western irrigation projects. 
a seven-state affair, the government of the United States being asked to be- 


come the “eighth partner.”’ 


3, the lower basin. 


or government aid. 
project, where it says: 


It is not stated how much the “eighth partner’ 
will be called upon to pay out of the national treasury. 

“Four million:acres of desert are to be converted into a pleasant country- 
side,” says the official literature, and ‘‘more than 6,000,000 horse power of 
electric energy is in sight from waste waters.’’ : 

No. 1 is the Upper Colorado River basin, No. 2, the middle basin, and No. 
Considerable portions of this area are now under irriga- 
tion, some paid for out of government money and some out of private funds. 
Not one acre of this huge project is citrus fruit land which means that all 
products, with the possible exception of dates in the Imperial Valley, could 
be grown in most any other section of the United States without irrigation 
Proof of this is found in the official literature behind the 


“Some of the land in this zone already has been irrigated, supporting cat- 
tle and yielding sugar beets, potatoes, fodder, garden truck and fruit.’’ 

Cloverland is doing that and considerably more, and not one penny of 
government money has ever been appropriated from the millions spent on 
“national reclamation” to help farmers reclaim the land from stumps and 


It is 


nothing out of the $350,000,000 more that is asked for in the Smith-McNary 
bill will go to the great cut-over regions. 
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sitate the construction of larger reser- 
voirs and greatly increased expense. 
Such projects as these are now under 
consideration in connection with the 
Smith-MecNary bill. 

I refer to a recent article by E. F. 
Blaine, chairman of the Legislative 
and Hducational Committee of the 
Western States Reclamation Associa- 
tion, (Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
November 24, 1922), who for two years 
has been located in Washington in or- 
der to present to Congress the neces- 
sities of the West. Mr. Blaine speaks 
of the 200,000-acre project in Washing- 
ton on the Horse Heaven plateau, the 
further development of the Wenatchee 
country by the use of the waters of 
Wenatchee Lake; the Okanogan and 
Methow districts, in which large proj- 
ects are bound to be built in the near 
future; the Columbia River Basin pro}- 
ect which involves the use of the wa- 
ters of Clark’s Fork and the Pend 
O’Reille River, with storage lakes in 
Montana and Idaho, which project 
when built will open up over 2,000,000 
acres of land; and finally the enor- 
mous project of the Colorado River 
at Boulder Canyon, where it is planned 
to build one of the largest reservoirs 
for power and irrigation in the world. 

This $350,000,000 government proj- 
ect in place of being considered on the 
basis of its merits alone, was this year 
tacked on as a rider to the soldier 
bonus bill. 

Congressman Addison P. Smith of 
Idaho, one of the co-authors of the 
Smith-McNary bill, is authority for the 
statement that there are at least 300,- 
000,000 acres in the United States sus- 
ceptible of reclamation. Of this amount 
20,000,000 acres are included in the 


arid or semi-arid lands; 80,000,000 
acres in swamps, and 200,000,000 
acres are in cut-over lands. Congress- 


man Smith, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Irrigation of Arid Lands, in the 
House of Representatives, in a recent 
article (Pacific Builder and Engineer, 
November 24, 1922), pleads for a per- 
manent constructive policy as an ur- 
gent need in this country. Two pages 
of text are necessary to set forth the 
argument for the furtherance of irri- 
gation projects. In ten lines the sub 
ject of swamp land reclamation on the 
Gulf Coast is treated, where emphasis 
is attached to the importance of erad- 
icating the mosquito. 

“The settlement of these tracts,” he 
says, “will mean the social and po- 
litical evolution of the South.” 

But in this appeal, not one single 
word is mentioned with reference to 
the cut-over regions of America, ex- 
cept to state that they involve an ag- 
gregate of two-thirds of the entire 
reclaimable area of the nation, 200,- 
000,000 out of the 300,000,000 acres 
still susceptible of redemption. 

Is it not about time that someone 
in Congress rose to study the whole 
problem of land reclamation from the 
national point of view? But before a 
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VERY person has a hobby of 

some kind. Navigation and its 

advantages and resources have 

always been a hobby of mine. 
I was born and brought up on the 
shore of Lake Erie and as soon as I 
was old enough [I took up the occupa: 
tion of sailing which I followed for 
ten years. I commenced sailing in the 
early 70’s at which time the carrying 
capacity of lake crafts were but in 
their infancy. Considering what they 
are at the present time I have seen 
the lake crafts increase in size from 
a 500 ton capacity to a 10,000 ton ca: 
pacity. I have taken note of the im- 
provements of the waterways to ac- 
commodate the increasing size of these 
crafts, and while the size and capacity 
of the lake crafts have kept pace with 
production of the great western coun- 
try, the outlet to our great chain of 
inland seas has not made improve- 
ments adequate to handle the produc- 
tion of that country. 

Our Great Lakes today are like a 
huge reservoir, into which the vast 
production of the Middle West is pour- 
ing and much faster than the outlet 
can handle, thereby holding up trans- 
portation to the detriment of the pro- 
ducers to such an extent of millions 
of dollars in loss. This is why the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway is 
now under consideration. There was 
a project of this kind strongly talked 
of along about 1878. At that time it 
was proposed to build a ship canal 
leaving the St. Lawrence opposite the 
mouth of the Ottawa River, following 
the Caughwagna canal to Lake Cham- 
plain, thence down Lake Champlain to 
Lake George, and from there to the 
Hudson River near Albany, but after 
considerable discussion it was aban- 
doned because the route would divert 
from the eastern market just as far as 
the length of the waterway and cost 
as much as it would to make the im- 
provements via the St. Lawrence. 

Now, if there was reason for a deep 
waterway from the lakes to the ocean 
at that time surely, today, with the 
vast resources of the West increasing 
year after year and the great saving 
in the cost of transportation it would 
obtain it is necessary for this under 
taking. This is an undertaking that 
is far-reaching in its importance, and 
will affect transportation of the world. 
The attention that it is attracting is 
just as far-reaching and gaining in 
strength every day. It is even con- 
sidered by some of our politicians that 
it may develop into a political issue in 
the next presidential election with 
the combined West and Middle West 
united on this question with a western 
man as candidate for president. 

It is not the practice of this coun- 
try to rush into any such great under- 
taking without first giving it thorough 
examination. I believe every Ameri- 
can citizen wishes to be fair in his 
opinion and give a question of such 
vast importance serious consideration 
before launching so great an under- 
taking, without first knowing the ben- 
efits that will be derived; and it does 
not seem, on the other hand, that any 
person or community would oppose a 
project even though it might look det- 
rimental to the business of the mi- 
nority. 

According to the best authority that 
the country has on the construction 
of this canal and after a thorough ex- 
amination it has been considered both 
feasible and practical. I will try to 
show before I get through by statis- 
tics that this waterway is necessary 
and must be built, sooner or later, if 
we wish to compete in the world’s 
market with our products. The only 
objections that we have comes from 
some of our eastern seaboard cities 
that have been built up at the cost of 
the western producers through rehan- 
dling of the products of the country, 
not only the exports but the imports 
as well, the cost falling upon the pro- 
ducer and consumer alike. If there 
was a chance to build this great wa- 
terway directly through New York so 
that ocean going crafts could load at 
the head of our Great Lakes and go 
directly to their destination do you 
suppose that New York would be in 
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W. S. Locke in His Orchard in Luce County 


favor of it? I say most decidedly, no. 
They would not get that $60 a car, or 
more than $2 per ton for handling. 
This is an estimate made by the chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


There will be all kinds of unreason- 
able arguments against the building of 
this waterway. This is to be expect- 
ed. It was the same in regard to 
building the Panama Canal. The Pan- 
ama Canal was built and today stands 
as one of the greatest engineering 
feats of the world. , There was some 
chance for objection in the building of 
that waterway as the French govern- 
ment had spent over a $100,000,000 on 
it and the canal was no nearer com- 
pletion than when commenced. There 
were many obstacles to overcome that 
will not have to be considered in the 
construction of the St. Lawrence wa- 
terway. The climate was unfavorable, 
the sanitary conditions the worst in 
the world, and the soil was of such 
composition that vast slides had to be 
contended with. There was spent $20,- 
000,000 to clean up the country and 
make it fit to live in before a dollar 
was spent on the canal proper. 


Col. Morrow, Governor of the Canal 
Zone, reports for the passed year a 
revenue of $3,450,000, despite a shrink- 
age in business with the republics of 
the west coast of South America. 
American imports increased via canal 
last year from 144,591 tons to 186,695 
tons. These figures go to show that 
the Panama Canal is a paying proposi- 
tion regardless of the pessimists op- 
posing i! before it was built. Not only 
the Panama, but the Suez, the Bir- 
mingham, and the Kiel Canals, all 
built to make a_ shorter route for 
transportation have paid dividends, 
and the outlook for the St. Lawrence 
waterway has brighter prospects in 
view than any of the former works. 


It will be said that we now have two 
waterways to the seaboard. We have, 
but let us look over these waterways 
and take into consideration the extra 
expense of transportation entailed up- 
on the producers by these routes. One 
of these routes by the way of Kings- 
ton at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
where there is a transfer mads to a 
line of barges that ply between that 
place and Montreal, a distance of i100 
miles. Upon arrival at Montreal there 
is another transfer to ocean liners if 
there happens to be any waiting for a 


cargo; otherwise there is a transfer 
to an elevator, which makes three 
transfers. 


The expense of transferring is less 
at Montreal than any other seaport 
town. The Montreal Harbor Commis- 
sion handles cars from rail to ship’s 
side for $3.50 per car after which the 
stevedore’s cost is to be added, which 
amounts to $2.50 to $3 per ton, besides 
warehousing, cartage, etc. When the 
products cannot be handled direct 
from rail to ship’s side the costs often 
run up to $10 to $15 per ton. Many 
times demurrage is added to this type 
of transportation which amounts in 
ordinary cases from $1,500 to $2,500 
per day. This adds about 10 cents 
per ton to the cost of carrying. 

Now we will consider the other 
route in operation which is by way of 
Buffalo and the Erie Canal to New 
York. The local rail rate on wheat 
from Chicago to Buffalo is 26% cents 
per 100 pounds. The reshipment rate 
between these points is 18% cents per 
100 pounds. The rate from Chicago 
to Buffalo by water is 17 cents per 100 
pounds, no reshipping by water route. 
Rail rates from Buffalo to New York 
on wheat are a little over 9 cents, and 
by barge canal eight cents per hun- 
dred, making in all by water and rail 
55 cents per 100 pounds, and by water 
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24 cents per 100 pounds. It is esti- 


mated that at least 10 cents per bush- 


el would be saved if bulk would not 
have to be broken at Buffalo. 

It is estimated that we export ordi- 
narily 15,000,000 tons of wheat from 
America, Julius Barnes has estimated 
that on an ordinary crop it would add 
$180,000,000 to the farm value of 
grain alone. } 

Again, why do we need this water- 
way. The ordinary limit of production 
is the market, and the ordinary limit 
of the market is transportation, and 
transportation is the 
deep waterway. This great proposed 
waterway will be the cheapest trans- 
portation from the heart of the con- 
tinent to the world’s markets. The 
commerce of the great west has grown 
to such dimensions that this waterway 
must be developed at once to assure 
the future of the North America con- 
tinent. This is what Jackson D. Haag, 
a Toronto man, says in regard to this 
waterway. He is a man of some au- 
thority as to the feeling of the people 
of Ontario, as he has been seven times 
mayor of the greatest city in Canada. 

“The problem is in no way a politi- 
cal one and should not be so consid- 
ered on either side of the river. It is 
a great economical and industrial one. 
No comprehensive study can be made 
of it that does not take into considera- 
tion the immense territory on each 
side of the international line. From 
a navigation standpoint this river im- 
provement would be a marvelous stim- 
ulant to shipping, bringing about a re- 
duction of rates, and a more equal dis- 
tribution of freight, as that is now han- 
dled by the great railroads almost ex- 
clusively. It is the opinion of those 
who have given the subject great 
thought that in the matter of package 
freight the improved waterway would 
revolutionize it for the smaller inland 
cities, both in the Dominion and the 
States. The effect on the shipbuild- 
ing industry of the Great Lakes re- 
gion on both sides of the international 
boundary would be invigorating. As 
soon as this great waterway is assured 
great expansion will be immediately 
recorded. Both countries can build 
the right kind of ships suitable for 
fresh and salt water voyages is a fore- 
gone conclusion. We have engineer- 
ing and commercial assurance that the 
work can be done, that the cost will 
not be prohibitive, and that there 
would be developed water power run- 
ning into the equivalent of millions of 
tons of coal, and millions of horse- 
power available for trade, commerce 
and industrial development, and that 
at a reasonable rate, I believe that one 
joint route to the sea for both coun- 
tries is best. 

“Let the two countries make use of 
this immeasurable quantity of water 
that has been going to waste through- 
out the ages, and in so doing bring the 
markets of Europe and the seven seas 
to the very doors of the cities of the 
inland seas, and that without the ne- 
cessity of transhipment.” 4 

Gov. J. A. O. Preus of Minnesota 
says that the farmers of the great 
Northwest and Canada will force the 
international St. Lawrence waterway 
project through despite the opposition 
of New York and other ports which 
might suffer by the scheme. Inability 
of railroads to move crops to the sea- 


board for exportation caused the loss 
of millions of bushels of potatoes aug 


wheat in Minnesota last year, and sim- 


ilar conditions in other states and 


Canada have aroused the farmers to 
the advocacy of the St. Lawrence out- 
let. Gov. Preus asserted half the en- 
tire cost of shipping grain from Du 
luth to Liverpool was consumed be 
tween Buffalo where the grain was un- 
loaded from lake vessels, and New 
York where it is loaded on trans-At 
lantic steamers. A direct waterway 
would greatly reduce this cost. The 
garden spot of the world lies between 
the Rockies and the Alleghanies but 
it will be ruined unless we have be 
ter water transportation. 


There are today fifteen states di- 
rectly interested in this great water- 
way—Michigan, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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An Address by E. G. Quamme, President Federal Land Bank 
of St. Paul, Before the Tri-State Development Congress 


When Is a Farmer a Good Loan Risk? 


\ Y EFINITION of a “farmer” 
as a federal land bank loan 
| risk was the high spot of the: 


Tri-State Development Con-'} 
gress held at Menominee, Michigan, © 


January 18 and 19. The definition 
was given by E. G. Quamme, president 
of the Federal Land Bank of St. Paul. 
Thoroughly analyzed this definition 
‘sets up a standard of farming in 
‘Cloverland that will not only be a 
‘guide to other bankers, but a gauge 
lor measuring the farmer from every 
‘angle with special reference to com- 
‘mercial ceredit, progressiveness, 
‘amount of cleared acreage he should 
have and ability to produce crops and 
live stock. It really sets a standard 
for farming in the Lake Superior re- 
gion, fixes a goal that must be reached 
‘before a farmer may really consider 
‘himself as having passed the danger 
‘point in developing a farm on cut- 
over land. Clustered about this defin- 
ition of a farmer are all the achieve- 
ments of development agencies and 
‘activities discussed at the Congress. 
_ Following is Mr. Quamme’s address 
in full: 

_ IT have been honored by being asked 
to appear on the program at this rep- 
resentative gathering. This is the 
third meeting of the Tri-State Devel- 
opment Congress. Those who organ- 
ized this movement for the holding 
‘of these meetings expected much as 
a result of holding such conferences, 
and the experience of the past two 

years has been such that they have 

not been disappointed. Many of the 

‘problems of the development of the 

Great Lakes Basin are better under- 

stood today as a result of these con- 

ferences. The general public has had 

‘an opportunity to learn of these prob- 

lems through these discussions by ex- 

‘perts in their various lines who have 

given, in many cases, a lifetime study 

ito these questions. Many laws are 

‘already on the statute books as a re- 

‘sult of these meetings, and the work 

thas just begun. The accomplishment 

so far has been such as to make many 

‘of us very enthusiastic and we there- 

fore hope to accomplish more in the 
future. 

| I wish to congratulate those men, 
‘who have been responsible for the 
carrying on of this work, upon the suc- 
‘cess of the enterprise up to this date. 
| I have been asked to discuss for a 
few moments here today “how the 
Federal Land Bank can help the set- 
itler in the Cut-over Region.’ The Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Saint Paul has now 
jbeen in operation nearly six years. 
This institution has jurisdiction over 
the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
territory within its jurisdiction is 
chartered and we have made loans in 
every part of these four great states. 
We have therefore been in operation 
in what is known as the “cut-over” re- 
gions of the Great Lakes Basin; that 
is to say, the “cut-over”’ regions in 
‘Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, 
for several years. What I will say 
‘therefore, in regard to what the Fed- 
‘eral Land Bank can do in these re- 
gions, is not imaginary, or what we 
'think we can do, or what it may be 
‘possible to do, etc., but rather some- 
thing definite based upon experience 
in actual operation. We have made 
‘millions of dollars of loans in the’ 
“cut-over” regions of these states, to!f\, 
thousands of farmers. Here in thejj) 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, which 
we may take as a fair sample of this} 
isso we have thirty farm loan} 


associations chartered. We have made}jf 
loans to 1,490 farmers, in the total 
sum of $2,473,900.00 I think you will} 
agree with me that this is doing a 
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that such loans must be,safe and de- 
pendable and be eligible as collateral 
‘or the issuance of federal farm loan 
bonds? The Federal Farm Loan Act 
‘says that our loans must be made 
upon farm property, for agricultural 
use and agricultural purposes. The 
first questions that must be answered, 
therefore, are: What is a farm and 
who is a farmer? for the purposes of 
our work. 

When we started the system, in 
order to establish a standard to guide 
us, I defined a farmer as follows: 
“A farmer, under this Act, is one who 
owns or is about to own, a farm, and 
operate it himself, or who will 


A distinction is drawn between a 
leased farm and one rented for hire. 
For example: A distinction is drawn 
in the case of an owner who assumes 
responsibility for the farming oper- 
ations and one who is merely interest- 
ed in the returns that he receives from 
the products of the farm, the manage- 
ment remaining in the tenant. 

On February 7th, 1918, the Board 
made this definite ruling: 


‘As a basis of determining what area 
constitutes a farm for loaning purposes, 
the Board requires the following test: 
First, generally: The farm must be of 
sufficient area to yield in the hands of an 
ordinary capable farmer, putting it to the 
use to which it is generally adapted, and 
using average methods, an income suffi- 
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This Farm is Self-supporting and a Good Risk for a Loan to Build a 
e Barn or Make Other Improvements. 


Here Is a Difficult Loan Risk Problem in Which the Ability of the Farmer 
Plays the Most Important Part. 


through a hired agent direct the oper- 
ations of the farm. Also, in order to 
avail himself of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act as a borrower, he must 
have a farm of sufficient size, taking 
into consideration the method of farm- 


{ing which he will pursue by which he 


il. 


will be able to support himself and his 


|! i family.” 


A short time afterward, the Federal 


/ Farm Loan Board came forward with 
this ruling: 


“An actual farmer is one 
who conducts a farm and directs its 


large volume of business in such alll entire operation, cultivating the same 
new and pioneer country in so short#iwith his own hands or by means of 


a time. | 

In going into territory such as this,#f] 
the question arises: 
go in assisting the new settlers with 
federal loans, keeping in mind always 


whired labor. 
junder the Federal 
How far can wee 


An owner who borrows 
Farm Loan Act 
must be responsible in every way, fi- 
nancially and otherwise, for the culti- 


Mvation of his land.” 


cient to maintain the family of the ap- 
plicant and discharge the interest and 
amortization payments. 

“Second, specially: Where through in- 
tensive farming or ithe practice of a spe- 
cialty a sufficient income has been regu- 
larly derived from a tract deficient in 
area for ordinary farming, or where the 
application of the prospective borrower 
shows that he is by experience capable 
of producing such an income from such a 
tract, such area may be accepted as suf- 
ficient, providing the land has a stable 
and permanent market value sufficient to 
warrant the loan applied for. 

“This ruling does not apply to fruit and 
orchard lands which have already been 
the subject of definite rulings by this 
Board.” ‘ : 

This then forms the basic ruling 


controlling and directing our oper- 
ations. 

Many factors must be taken into 
consideration in determining what 
should be the state of development 


of the farms in the former timber sec- 
tions of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota before granting of loans by the 
Federal Land Bank. No general rule 
will fit all cases. Each community 
and each application must be studied 
separately. A general policy, how- 
ever, can be outlined that will serve 
as a guide to indicate to our asso- 
ciations and our organization as to 
what we can and cannot do. 


Our bank cannot make loans in 
communities that have not yet passed 
the experimental stage of develop- 
ment; nor to individuals in any com- 
munity whose farms are still in the 
primitive stage of pioneering. We 
must require a certain state of de- 
velopment of the entire community 
before farm loan associations can be 
chartered there, just as we demand 
certain conditions before a loan is 
made to the individual. It is not a 
good policy to make loans in “cut- 
over” sections that do not have good 
roads, schools, market facilities, ete. 
The margin between success and fail- 
ure for the new farmer is close, and 
he needs every possible assistance the 
first few years of his operations. The 
business men and bankers of these 
sections must realize that they have 
a certain obligation to perform in as- 
sisting the pioneer farmer in develop- 
ing his farm and in building the roads 
and schools for these farmers and pro- 
viding for them marketing facilities. 

Under our system we are authorized 
to lend up to 50% of the appraised 
value of the land and 20% of the in- 
surable value of the improvements. 
This pre-supposes that the farm is 
developed so as to be a producing unit, 
supporting the farmer and his family 
in carrying on his farming and devel- 
oping operations. In order to consti- 
tute such a producing unit, it is neces- 
sary that the farm be developed to a 
certain point. There are, therefore, 
minimum requirements to be con- 
sidered in connection with making 
loans to farmers in these newer settle- 
ments. Mr. Faast, of Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin, who has had broad experience 
in assisting farmers to acquire homes 
in the ‘“cut-over”’ regions, says if 
loans are granted under these con- 
ditions, an 80 acre farm should contain 
from 20 to 30 acres under the plow, 
and from 15 to 20 acres brushed with 
hay and grain growing among the 
stumps. About 40 acres of unimproved 
land should be fenced, seeded with 
clover and timothy and used for pas- 
ture. 

We have considered this subject 
very carefuly, over a period of many 
years, and we find that it is absolute- 
ly necessary to look searchingly into 
the situation that is presented by each 
application. Minimum requirements 
are essential and form in this con- 
nection a safeguard that must be set 
up. In order that a farmer can main- 
tain himself, provide for his family, 
his overhead cost of operation, pay 
his interest and taxes upon a 40, 60 or 
80 acre farm, it is absolutely necess- 
ary that he should have at least 15 to 
20 acres of land cleared and under cul- 
tivation for field craps, 20 acres or 
more cleared among the stumps either 
sowed to grass such as timothy or 
clover, or cultivated to field and seed 
crops, and the balance of his land 
fenced in for pasture purposes. He 
should also have at least three good 
dairy cows and some poultry. 

We realize that living costs are not 
high in these regions, for there are 
many collateral or supplementary 
sources of income for the farmer aside 
from his farming operations. He gets 
his fuel for nothing, or for the cost of 
his own labor in cutting it. The re- 
gion is abundantly supplied with game, 
fish and fur bearing animals. Timber 
can be cut and sold for various pur- 
poses, giving the farmer some cash in- 
come in the winter months. Work 
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And They Start "Em Young “’Way Up There 


Base 


HERE’S a cer- 

tain little com- 

munity —way, 

‘way up in the 
Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, that is set- 
ting the world on its 
agricultural e a YI. 
Well, no—not neces- 
sarily its cauliflower 
ear, but its got some- 
thing to do with eat- 
ables. 

The Upper Penin- 
s ula of Michigan, 
you know, is a re- 
gion inhabited en- 
tirely by wild and 
woolly Indians. And 
the modern D’Artag- 
nan will tell you that 
now and then, “up 
there,” if you’re real 
cautious and you 
take your muzzle- 
loader with you, you 
might venture out to 
a neighboring trad- 
ing post and get the 
box scores for the 
day. That is—sta- 
tistically speaking. 

It all depends on 
whom y ou meet. 
There’s the wild and 
woolly spell-binder. 
He’s read, some 
place, about the In- 
dian _ settlements 
which may be seen 
even today in Upper 
Michigan. And by 
the time he gets the 
first attentive ear. 
he’s added on a couple of modern-day 
scalping parties and a massacre or 
two. 

Then there’s the forest cuckoo. He’ll 
tell you that the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan is o-n-e, g-r-e-a-t, v-a-s-t area 
of solid forest—so thick, so deep and 
so very, very wild that one step off 
the road, to right or left, and you’re 
a gone birdie—lions, tigers, rattlers, 
and all that. 

We—who live “up there’—some- 
times wonder at the complacent ignor- 


A Chat with Business Men on the Business 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago in 
July the writer landed at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, from western 
New York. It was a dry year. 
The land around St. Cloud was of a 
sandy nature. Spring crops had 
headed out with straw from six to 
fourteen inches tall. Small grains 
were practically a failure that year. 
Repeated crops of wheat had sapped 
the vitality of a soil none too fertile 
in the first instance. This was in 1894. 
The farmers of Stearns County were 
up against a tough proposition. A one 
crop method of farming, soil depleted 
by constant cropping and bankruptcy 
staring many of them in the face. 
What happened? Briefly here’s the 
story. Necessity forced the farmers 
into dairying. With dairying came 
silos, came corn, came clover and also 
came practical and scientific rotation 
of crops. Where does Stearns Coun- 
ty stand today? The farmers of 
Stearns County for the year 1919 re- 
ceived $2,527,034.77 for butter fat. 
But you say “what in the world has 
this to do with dairying in the Upper 
Peninsula?” Let’s see. Now, in going 
about the Eastern end of the Upper 
Peninsula in the last three months, 
the writer has been struck with the 
deplorable lack of cattle on farms and 
especially of dairy cattle. Many and 
varied have been the reasons as- 
signed by both business men and farm- 
ers for the few dairy cows. The one 
answer that has been given me tima 
out of mind by farmers, bankers and 
business men of all classes has been 
something like this: “Well, you 
know, we are so far North up here 
and our winters are so long. It’s too 
long a time to feed, it costs the farm- 
er too much for feed and there is 
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The Remarkable Iron County Boys’ and Girls’ Club. A. E. Bishop, Who Believes in Starting 


Is Standing at the Extreme Left. 


ance of ail the rest of the United 
States. Here we are, plumped down 
in the very heart of the beautiful 
Great Lakes region—a country rich in 
natural resource, rich in romantic his- 
tory, rich in its thousands of inland 
lakes and streams; hills and valleys; 
forest and plain, and, better yet, rich 
—aye bountifully wealthy, in a cli- 
mate which annually attracts thou- 
sands of visitors to our shores. 


But that isn’t the point so much. 
Small wonder, jealous as we are, that 


we hesitate in calling upon the world 
to share this garden spot with us. And 
less wonder, then, that many, many 
good things occur “up here” that we 
covetously guard ‘from the rest of the 
universe. . 


And that’s why, probably, the “great 
world, outside” gasped, looked again 
and gasped some more when the big- 
gest daily papers throughout the coun- 
try recently featured, in their news- 
picture sections, the likeness of a 
youth who had actually accomplished 


By<{C. As WHEELOCK 


no money in it. That’s why we don’t 
have more dairying.” 

Now if any one of the men setting 
forth this ridiculous excuse had 
looked at a map of the United States, 
what would he have found. Briefly 
as folows—That the 46th parallel cuts 
across the Upper Peninsula a few 
miles north of St. Ignace and on west 
close to Manistique and north of 
Gladstone; that following this paral- 
lel on west we find it runs close to 
Barron, Wis., noted for its dairy pro- 
duction; that in Minnesota the paral- 
lel strikes through Todd and Douglas 
counties, both fine dairy counties and 
comes within about twenty miles of 
hitting both Stearns and Otter Tail 
counties, the leading dairy counties in 
Minnesota. 

Do you see the connection now be- 
tween Stearns county, Minn., and the 
Upper Peninsula in the matter of 
dairying. At least we will have to 
admit that the argument that the Up- 
per Peninsula is too far north, the 
winters too long and too cold for 
dairying is more or less of a joke. 

But just stop and think, if appar- 
ently intelligent and prosperous bank- 
ers and business men continue to talk 
such rot, how in the world are we ever 
going to induce outside settlers and 
outside money to come in and push 
dairy farming. If we people here in 
the Upper Peninsula expect to see 
the dairy industry grow and flourish, 
we must first of all, I take it, sell our- 
selves on the proposition, 

If we but stop and take account of 
conditions what do we find: 


1. That we are _ several hundred 


miles nearer the big eastern markets 
than our neighbors farther west. 

2. That we have an abundance of 
cheap land especially fitted to dairy- 
ing. Much of the land devoted to 
dairying farther west cannot be bought 
for less than $100 per acre. 

3. That we can raise better hay and 
cheaper, I believe, than any farming 
district in the United States. Abun- 
dant moisture furnishes the very best 
pasturage during the summer months. 

4. That because we are located well 
to the North we have a healthy cli- 
mate and other things being equal 
should have heelthy and vigorous live 
stock. 

Now onze we have convinced our- 
selves that ours is a dairy country, 
how are we going to attain that end. 
It can’t be done in a moment. It 
took Stearns county twenty-eight years 
to grow from a condition, similar to 
that obtaining in the Upper Peninsula 
to her present scale in the ladder pu~ 
it was done during a period when it 
was much harder to obtain capital for 
financing farmers than obtain at the 
present. 

My observation, and it is based on 
a residence in the Upper Peninsula 
of only about three months, is that 
even if a farmer wanted to borrow 
money on cows the way the farmers 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas do, it 
would not be possible. We don’t seem 
to have any cattle loan companies do- 
ing business here and in at least three 
of the county seat towns in the Upper 
Peninsula I have been reliably in- 
formed that the banks do not look 
with favor on chattel loams. In a 
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something in the : 
per Peninsula o 
Michigan. . 
So—to go back— 
there’s a certail 
little community “y 
here”, that has se 
the pace—and a rap 
id pace at that—fo 
all the other litth 
communities in thi 
country. It’s a rec 
ord of achievement 
so unusual—especial 
ly for a wild anc 
woolly forest reserve 
like the Upper Pen 
insula of Michigan— 
that we fear it ha 
even been _ looke 
upon with askance 
The _ picture wa; 
iia sueeOL Anda 
Waite, 15 year ok 
calf club champior 
of the state of Michi 
gan—winner of thi 
state sheep judgin; 
contest for 1922, an 
the proud possesso} 
of two scholarship; 
to the Michigan Ag 
ricultural College, a’ 
East Lansing. The 
press-picture shows 
young Waite stand 
ing beside the lates’ 
addition to the pw 
bred herd he it 
building up on his 
farm in Iron county 
Upper Michigan. — 
Now this story ij 
no t intended, pri 
marily, to play up young Andrew. H¢ 
is worthy of it, no doubt, but he’ 
been getting lots of mention and wel 
let it go at that, for the present. The 
purpose of this little “yarn,” however 
is to set forth what the Cloverlanc 
Calf Club, of Iron county, Upper Mich 
igan, has accomplished during th¢ 
past three years, with the backin; 
and support of club leaders and citi 
zens. 
You don’t know what a calf club is’ 
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‘Em Young, 


of Dairying 


dairy country a chattel mortgage “Ol 
say ten head of good dairy cows ani 
their increase, with an agreement 01 
the part of the borrowing farmer t 
apply one-half his cream check eacl 
month in liquidation of his debt hai 
proven pretty good security. Per 
haps we will educate ourselves up t 
something of this sort as the mog 
ment grows. 
But all the natural advantages i 
the world, plus the best of credit fa 
cilities for the farmer, will avail noth 
ing if our farmers themselves will no 
take hold of this movement and maki 
up their minds to cut loose from thi 
old system of one crop to wit: 3 
raising, and get into the diversifi 
system. | 
My own observation after talkin; 
with at least a hundred of our farm 
ers in the last three months is th 
if we business men and bankers wil 
but take time enough from our ever} 
day duties to arrange for get-toget 
meetings between ourselves and th 
farmers and make a thorough surve 
of conditions in our respective coi 
munities and then assist the farmer, 
in so organizing themselves that ee 
may take advantage of the credit 
help that may be offered them to ge 
into the dairy business, the growth 0 
the dairy business in the Upper Pen 
insula will be rapid and permanen 


that just so long as we continue ; 
express the foolish idea to people | Ww 


a dairy country because it is so fe 
north just so much longer will ¥ 
hold back a development that wi 
make the Upper Peninsula one of th 
most prosperous and wealthy farmim 
districts in these United States.  ~ 
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Recreation, Health, Vigor, Pep, Are 
Enjoyed by Players in Snow 


February Cloverland Magazine cover page was made from a picture taken in 
Victory Park, Menominee, Michigan, the city which has done more toward pro- 
moting outdoor sports in winter than any in the north country. 
a live Highland spruce transplanted from the for- 


” 


‘municipal Christmas tree, 


est. The young ladies grouped about it are representative of the robust, healthy, 
outdoor Cloverland girl, not afraid of the snow and tingle of frosty air. 


| 
! 
q| In the background at the right is the corner of one of the free municipal 
bath, houses at Victory Park, which boasts of one of the finest beaches in the 
world and is right in the center of the business district. 
provides fun in the summer becomes a toboggan-slide in winter, with a coast 
a quarter of a mile long over the frozen surface of Green Bay. 
} 
j 


All these attractions and outdoor sports are under the direction of an official 
“Recreation Commission” financed by the city, and they have paid big returns 


“in health and happiness. 


EAL recreation, the kind that 
; invigorates the body and mind 
; and brings the bloom of youth 
_ to the cheeks can be found 
only in a cool invigorating climate. 
High temperatures are enervating, es- 
pecially so when accompanied by hu- 
‘midity. For these reasons vacationists 
and people who can afford some lei- 
sure time seek the cool North Woods 
during the summer to rest, to recup- 
‘erate lost physical vigor and fagged 
mental alertness. Nowhere are peo- 
ple headed for a warm country to 
gain muscle building exercise and 
‘mind stimulent. They all go the oppo- 
‘site direction. 
_A small minority of the wealthiest 
class spend the winter months on the 
‘beaches of Florida and in Southern 
‘California merely to kill time with the 
least exertion. They want neither 
‘pep nor vigor, mental or physical. 
‘They want to go where no effort is re- 
quired. to keep warm. They lay 
jaround and sit in the sun day by day 
‘until the heat becomes suffocating, 
‘and then they come northward. Some 
“people in poor health and invalids 
‘who can afford it, escape the rigors 
of a northern winter for their health. 


| Science has demonstrated that the 
‘warm:south is not the ideal place for 
‘a robust man or woman to gain the 
‘full benefit of genuine recreation. For 
‘this reason a pronounced movement 
‘is rapidly growing to enjoy real re- 
‘creation in midwinter in the snow 
clad regions of the North. Each tour- 
‘ing season it is noticed that tourists 
‘come to Cloverland a little later and 
remain a little longer than they aid a 
few years ago. Many want a taste of 
the snappy autumn days and like to 
feel the tingle of Jack Frost. No ef- 
forts, however, have been made to 
‘open winter resorts in Cloverland, or 
bid for northern outings from the con- 
gested districts to the South. 


Most. northern communities are even 
\slow in promoting winter sports for 
the enjoyment of their own people, 
yet the slightest efforts along these 
lines meet with popular approval and 
‘appreciation. During the past few 
years most cities have provided pub- 
‘lic skating rinks, but there outdoor 
sport promotion has ended, as a rule. 
Few attempts are made to organize 
winter sports and promote contests 
ie create rivalry. There are no 
hockey teams or quoit teams in the 
smaller cities. There are no ski or 
‘snowshoe racing or contests in the 


The Cover Plate 


The tree is the 


A water-slide which 


smaller cities. There are few tobog- 
gan slides in all of Cloverland terri- 
tory. Once upon a time there were 
spirited horse racing and thrilling ice 
yacht racing, but these sports are 
nothing more than memories. 


With the exception of horse racing 
not one outdoor winter sport requires 
much of an investment. Most of 
them require nothing more than a 


Measure Up Men, and See How You 
Stack Up with Francis Wall, Dean of 
Ice Yachting on Green Bay. 


personal investment in sport equip- 
ment. Everything Jack Frost offers 
to play with, every inducement nature 
gives to gain health and happiness in 
midwinter, is free as the outdoors it- 
self. The snow of Cloverland is a 
health giving asset equal to the deep 
shadows of the forest in midsummer, 
but it is not so recognized by most 
communities. Neither is it capitalized 
commercially as it might be. 


Winter outings in the east are be- 
coming more popular each year, and 


~ ~~ 


Fleet of Ice Yachts on Green Bay Jockeying for Start in a Thrilling Race 


it is now quite the thing for organized 
parties in the large cities to spend a 
week-end, or perhaps a whole week 
reveling in the snow of the Adiron- 
dacks, the Green Mountains or the 
hills of Northern Maine. Many sum- 
mer resorts that formerly closed with 
the first frost are now open the year 
round. Advertising the virtues of 
snow-shoeing, skiing, tobogganing 
mixed with numerous winter sports, 
and the crackling log fire in the hearth, 
is responsible. People like it. They 
return home full of vim and pep af- 
ter a few days outing in the snow, 
while those returning from the south 
come dragging in, weary, languid, list- 
less. The former have spent their days 
in vigorous exercise followed by nights 
of refreshing, sound sleep. The latter 
have spent their days lolling around, 
followed by nights of social gayety 
and restless slumber. The difference 
in these two forms of recreation is 
the difference between lassitude and 
energy, stagnation of vitality and in- 
spiration to be up and doing. 


Cloverland is beginning to capitalize 
its resources for summer touring but 
no efforts are being made to advertise 
and popularize its sources for winter 
recreation and winter sports. Just to 
ascertain how people in the cities 
would regard an invitation to the 
North Woods while covered with snow 
M. A. Ebert, who has built up a very 
popular summer school for boys and 
girls in Oneida County, Wisconsin, last 
year sent out a one page circular to 
his patrons extolling the glories of the 
snow-covered forests. The reaction 
was like magic, the response so en- 
thusiastic that Mr. Ebert declares he 
could easily have filled his resorts 
with players in the snow without fur- 
ther effort. 


Recreation and vacation travel has 
become a big industry in this country. 
A recent number of the Literary Di- 
gest contained twenty-five pages of va- 
eation information and advertisements 
of winter resorts, railroads and steam- 
ship lines. Commenting on the rapid- 
ly increasing popularity of vacation 
travel and recreation, the Literary Di- 
gest says: 

“Cities have sprung up as if by ma- 
gic in wildernesses and along barron 
shores that had been shunned for 
centuries by wary mariners. The 


ancient instinctive spirit of adventure’ 


and exvloration w as reenkindled 
among humanity, and the voyage and 
journey, at one time possible only to 
those of amnle means, have become a 
possibility to the many of varying de- 
grees of wealth and leisure. Some 
travel for rest and recuperation only, 
while others set forth with a kind of 
double purpose of business and enjoy- 
ment. Nor do they all move in the 
same direction toward lands where it 
{s summer when the northern areas 
are wrapt in the snows of winter. 
Certain constitutions find winter ease 
not in the relaxation of warmer cli- 
mates but in the more rugged tests of 
northern regions. But whether the 
movement is toward the north or tow- 
ard the south, movement there is and 
it grows to greater numbers each suc- 
cessive vear. But however high an 
increase annears in the migrating 
population of winter the multinlicitv 
and varietv of resorts at their disposal 
seems to keen even nace with it. In 
the following record from the latest 
and most authoritative sources of 
travel information will be found full 
proof of this assertion. 

“Tust as Furonean winter tourists 
frequent not onlv the warm shores of 
the Riviera hut the snow-clad moun- 
tains of Switzerland. so in our own 
country winter recreation is divided 
between the tronics of Florida and the 
frostv Adirondacks, New England and 
Canada. To many hardy souls there 
is jov in the tang of frost-laden air; in 
the jingle of sleigh-bells; the glisten 
of snow-crystals. To these adherents 
of Jack Frost a day spent with snow- 
shoes, skis, toboggans or skates and 


She's a Cloverland Girl. Can You Beat 
Her Anywhere in the World? 


followed by a yoaring log-fire is the 
acme of mid-winter recreation. Mid- 
winter carnivals at Canadian cities 
are long established events, and now 
the winter sports at Lakes George and 
Saranac, hunting the Yule Log by 
members of the Lake Placid Club in 
the Adirondacks are fixtures, while in 
New England these sports are grow- 
ing in favor each year. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Him Anywhere in the World? 


He’s a Cloverland Boy. 
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Plans for Developing Greater Cloverland 


Resolutions Adopted at Third Annual Tri-State Devélopment Congress, Menominee, Michigan, January 18 
and 19, Which Represented the Best Thought, Widest Experience and Expert Authority in Agricultural, 
Commercial and Industrial Development from Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. 


PREAMBLE 
BE, the members of the Tri- 
State Development Con- 


gress, in annual convention 

assembled, believe in the fu- 
ture progress and prosperity of our 
nation, in its destiny as a land of free 
homes, and a prosperous and advanc- 
ing people. 

This destiny calls us to new en- 
deavors at this hour of the world’s 
history. 

We believe that it is our measure 
of service to our day and generation 
to bring into use the natural resources 
consisting of lands, forests, lakes, riv- 
ers and climate of the states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, useful 
to this generation in the making of 
desirable homes, satisfactory neigh- 
borhoods and an era of economic pro- 
duction that shall make the three 
states play their full part in the 
growth of the country. By co-opera- 
tion, planning and in action we shall 
achieve, for ourselves, and our chil- 
dren, the ends to which our purpose 
is set. We therefore affirm the follow- 
ing facts and principles: 


Transportation and Markets. 


E would call attention to the 

strategic position of the tri-state 

region in relation to markets for 
products of the soil. On our borders 
and in our midst great industrial de- 
velopment is under headway in such 
degree and manner as to guarantee 
the building up of great urban centers, 
which will absorb and utilize large 
quantities of our products. These cen- 
ters will demand in increasing quan- 
tity, dairy, meat, poultry, vegetable 
and other products to such extent as 
will warrant further expansion in 
their production. But the potential 
productive capacity of the tri-state re- 
gion is such that it will have a surplus 
both of raw products from the soil 
and of converted products in our ur- 
ban centers. These surplus products 
must have outlet to foreign markets. 
Since: 

We are in the heart of a great con- 
tinent a thousand miles removed from 
the nearest seaboard; our business is 
handicapped, and ou, development is 
retarded by the excessive burden of 
land transportation costs which we 
are now compelled to pay. We demand 
that without delay this cost be lifted 
from our shoulders by the removal of 
the natural barriers which now pre- 
vent our access to the open sea. 

We maintain that in common with 
the entire upper Mississippi valley and 
reat Lakes region, our future welfare 
and growth is in large measure de- 
pendent upon the placing in our hands 
of the commercial advantage which 
the St. Lawrence deep waterway will 
give us. 

We .maintain that the nation at 
large will share in its benefits to a de- 
gree far exceeding its initial or main- 
tenance cost, and that our continued 
national power and prosperity are de- 
pendent upon its construction. 

Therefore, we especially urge upvon 
congress at this time the immediate 
passage of legislation permitting the 
beginning of the construction of the 
St. Lawrence deep waterway canal. 


Forestry. 


CLEAR and adequate settlement 
policy will concentrate new set- 
tlement upon the choicest of the 

raw lands yet available. 

Failure to provide and honestly ad- 
minister such a policy of settlement 
will result, as heretofore, in the con- 
tinued settlement of lands dubious or 
unfit for farming, and in failing farms 
and pauper farmers which must be- 
come liabilities to their communities 
and state, 


As an adequate settlement policy 
will provide for the progressive and 
orderly utilization of raw farm lands, 
so an adequate forest policy must pro- 
vide for the steady development of the 
lands which for many years will be un- 
available for agriculture. 

The aggregate of such lands is al- 
ready so great that their prompt re- 
clamation will tax the combined ef- 
forts of all public and private agencies 
and will require that the burden be 
wisely distributed between the federal 
government, the states, the counties 
or municipalities and common owners 
of forest land. 

The part to be taken by each of 
these agencies remains to be worked 
out but in any case the following items 
must somehow be accomplished and 
as soon as may be managed. 

1. Genuiue and adequate fire pro- 
tection which will permit the maxi- 
mum possible volunteer’ of forest 
growth and maintain great areas of 
safe game cover. 

2. Rather than destroying the old 
forest and generating more idle cut- 
over land, some just way should be 


relative to the public shooting grounds 
—game refuge question is one that 
should receive favorable action. The 
favorable results that have already at- 
tended the passage of the migratory 
bird act make it definitely certain that 
the supplemental legislation above re- 
ferred to will materially conserve the 
wild life of the nation while at the 
same time give an opportunity for the 
fuller enjoyment by our people of this 
national asset. 


Drainage. 
consideration of the extent and 
manner in which marsh lands 
shall be drained is essential in 
every state. This involves a classifi- 
cation of drainage projects on the 
basis of their desirability for agricul- 
tural or road making purposes, and 
the recoginition that the retention of 
some of our marshes and swamps is 
essential to the maintenance of wa- 

ter powers and game. 

Successful drainage demands that 
the outlet drains be sufficiently deep, 
that the lateral drains be sufficiently 
frequent to furnish adequate under- 


Suggestion at Tri-state Development Congress for 
Consideration Next Year 


“There is one thing | would like to suggest for your consideration 


next year. 


We know the men responsible for the program next year. 


Consequently it would not be out of the way to make a suggestion to 


that committee. 
lands discussed next year. 


1 would like, therefore, the subject of taxation on farm 
You can’t give that subject to an individual 


two or three weeks before your meeting and say, “Will you write a paper 
on the subject of taxing farm lands and read it before that body?” If 
you are going to have someone treat a subject of that kind it will be well 
for you to get in touch with a tax authority now, asking him to keep his 
mind on it and during the year he could be gathering data and .inform- 


ation necessary to treat that subject exhaustively. 


It is time for us to 


consider that matter and we have men in these three states that are 
informed in. regard to such matters, and if they were given time they 
would be able to present the subject in a scholarly manner, so as to be 
informative and of value to guide all of us in our future actions and to 
protect our industrious farmer.’”—E. G. Quamme, President Federal Land 


Bank of St. Paul. 


found to permit, encourage, or re- 
quire, that the remaining virgin tim- 
ber be lumbered, so as to keep the 
forests continuously productive. 

3. Just timber land tax laws which 
do not discriminate unfairly against 
growing timber crops, we advocate 
that fact finding investigation agen- 
cies prepare reports which may serve 
as the basis for such laws. 

4. Protection of present state own- 
ed and federal forest land against 
short sighted and selfish exploitation 
is imperative. 

5. The expansion of the present 
state and national forests so as to ab- 
sorb more non-agricultural but desir- 
able forest land is urgent. 

6. The millions of acres of wood 
lots included in the farms of the lake 
states will become increasingly im- 
portant to maintaining our supply of 
forest products; the farm woods are 
entitled to consideration and assist- 
ance along with the other important 
farm crops. 


Conservation of Wild Life. 

HE wild life of our forests, fields 

and streams is a national asset 

that should be conserved for the 
benefit and general welfare of our peo- 
ple. From a material point of view, it 
is economically worth while, but as a 
people we are appreciating more and 
more the esthetic values of nature. 
The movement now well under way 
of establishing numerous sanctuaries 
or refuges for wild life of all kinds 
should receive still further impetus. 
We believe the bill before congress 


drainage and that the settler can and 
will farm these lands correctly. Fail- 
ure in any one of these essentials 
means failure in all of them. This 
places upon the state, through its rec- 
ognized agencies, the responsibility of 
giving the settler the right kind of ad- 
vice. 


Intensive forestry and _ intelligent 
drainage do not conflict with each 
other. Our best forests are on well 
drained lands. The mischief has been 
done by the haphazard, partial drain- 
age of peat marshes surrounded by 
natural forests. Here both the marsh- 
es and the forests are threatened with 
destruction by fire. After the settlers 
have fully reclaimed their lands by 
drainage, removed the inflammable 
rubbish, which now so frequently cov- 
ers the same, the fire hazard will have 
been reduced, but until that condition 
is secure, a vigilant fire protection pol- 
icy is essential. and the inception of 
new., pre-mature drainage projects 
should be postponed until the advance 
of settlers from the surrounding up- 
land demands the drainage of the 
marshes and swamps for agricultural 
purposes. 

We recognize that certain areas of 
marsh lands requiring no land clear- 
ing can be drained and farmed at a 
cost less than that of clearing the sur- 
rounding cut-over uplands, and that in 
certain cases the drained marsh lands 
are more productive than sandy lands 
of the surrounding uplands, but that 
in all such cases a well financed colo- 
nization and utilization policy should 


be a part of such drainage plans as 
one of the requirements for its incep- 
tion. 


Distribution of Salvaged War i 
Explosives. 


E amount of positive aid that 

has been rendered the setler in 

the cut-over areas of the nation 
through the distribution of war explo- 
sives that have been declared surplus, 
has been very large and has been es- 
pecially appreciated by him in these 
times of stress when prices were not 
very high, but times were adverse, 
The recent declaration of the U. S. de- 
partment of agriculture, that further 
supplies of explosives will doubtless 
be released some time this year, in 
addition to those now available from 
New Mexico, comes as important an- 
nouncement to the farmers of the na- 
tion that are concerned with land 
clearing problems. While these ma- 
terials are to be distributed through 
the medium of the United States bu- 
reau of public roads, we feel that a 
fair and equitable allotment of the ma- 
terials should be made at the earliest 
practicable date between the public 
highways and land clearing operations 
in the cutover sections. Every clear- 
ed acre is a positive asset to the com- 
munity in which it is located. There- 
fore the public weal is helped through 
this quicker exchange of idle lands 
into developing homes and farms. Ag- 
riculture is now laboring under such 
a handicap that even the assistance of 
a reduced cost in clearing stump and 
brush land means much in a more 
rapid development of regions located 
in many parts of the nation. 


Community Development. 


ETTLEMENT of the old northwest 
was made by pioneer stock work- 
ing on*an individualistic basis. 

Modern colonization methods have 
advanced from the individualistic ef- 
fort to the community ideal. 


Community ‘development requires 
and demands conscious planning. It 
is our belief that to a great extent 
community development should be su- 
pervised by the state, that it can be 
more economically and efficiently di- 
rected by the state than by private 
initiative. In affirming this belief 
there should ever be borne in mind 
the cardinal principle that state effort 
should supplement, rather than re- 
place individual initiative. The states 
should supervise the activities of colo-— 
nization companies, rather than en- 
gage directly in their operations. By 
strengthening immigration and allied 
agencies it can control land settle- 
ment work and insure good faith and 
fair dealing between agency and im- 
migrant. : 

Co-operation. 


INCE the ideals, the advantages, 

the opportunities, the institutions 

and the efforts of our states, theing 
official departments and their private 
interests are either identical or mon 
closely allied, we strongly urge a uni- 
form land policy for our states, uni 
form laws regulating our lands and 
protecting our settlers, and the clos 
est, most active and sympathetic co- 
operation between the three states, 
their various departments, and the in- 
terests in this convention represented 


Land Colonization and Topographic 
Survey. 


LASSIFICATION of land is essomm 
tial. It is the only sane method > 
for determining the soil’s best 

use; its adaptability for game pr 
serve, forest reserve, special crops, or 
general farming. We urge a complet 
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Will Our 


EGISLATURES of Minnesota, 

Wisconsin and Michigan are 

now in session. Perhaps the 

most important measure before 
each legislature is some form of tax 
reform bill. Taxation is the upper- 
most thought of the people as well as 
of their representatives entrusted 
with the high responsibilities of safe- 
guarding the public welfare. 

What will our legislatures do? They 
can not make material reductions in 
the state budgets because too many 
public improvements are already un- 
der way, others must be provided for 
and there must be additions, main- 
tenance and repairs for what we 
‘have. Organized departments have 
‘programs at work that can not very 
well be annulled, and to keep them up 


personnel. Salaries can not be cut 
‘materially if at all in most cases, be- 
‘cause they do not average up more 
‘than ordinary salaries paid in private 
life. Here and there one employe 
‘may do the work of two, but these 
shifts will not appreciably reduce the 
state tax burden. 

Try as they may our legislatures 
are not going to get very far in a state 
‘tax reduction. Some minor bureau or 
commission may be spectacularly cut 
‘off without an appropriation, the trim- 
ming of a department or two may look 
big in the news, officials and corpora- 
tions may be bully-ragged by rampant 
orators and have every word they say 
emblazoned in big type, but when our 
legislatures adjourn the chances are 
that the tax budget will be about the 
‘same as ever. They can’t reduce the 
revenue a modern state demands very 
‘much, and they can’t shut off interest 
‘on debts contracted or reduce sinking 
funds until the 
debts are paid. 


‘prohibits material reduction in their: 
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Legislatures Reduce State Taxes? 


Boyer ue Reyes Amery 


den from one element to another. 
But in nearly all of this shifting taxes 
are increased upon industry, or busi- 
ness, or agriculture, always upon 
some productive agency where they 
may be passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer and in the end it becomes the 
same old tax, only a little more indi- 
rect for some and more direct for 
others. It has ever been so. In all 
this shifting the ‘unearned income” 
has succeeded in dodging taxes entire- 
ly in some cases, and paying only a 
very small proportion of taxes in 
other cases. 


The ray of hope in our three legis- 
latures this winter is the growing con- 
viction that “unearned incomes” ought 
to pay a just tax in proportion to 
“earned incomes,” and the ray of hope 
in our three commonwealths is the 
growing conviction among working 
men, tenants, and “ultimate consum- 
ers” that after all they are the tax 
payers in the end. Men and institu- 
tions that earn incomes pay the taxes. 
Men and institutions that hold tax ex- 
empt securities and idle land for spec- 
ulative purposes do not earn the in- 
comes they enjoy and they do not pay 
taxes, or at least a just portion of 
taxes. They ought to pay an excess 
tax because they sit idle just like their 
idle land and exempt securities, while 
somebody else earns their income for 
them through hard work, industry and 
enterprise, and also pays taxes for 
public improvements and benefactions 
shared equally with the tax dodger. 

State incomes are not going to be 
materially reduced by any one of the 


Our representa- 
tives know this, 
we all know it, but 
we are not frank 


enough to admit 
‘ite: A saving of 
two cents some- 


where is made to 
look like a million 
‘dollars, but some- 
how, as the days 
Pollesby. and tax 
paying time comes 
around the figures 
have not been de- 
'creased-so that we 
‘can notice it. Our 
representatives 
|know they are 
really helpless 
when it comes to 
‘cutting a big hole 
‘in the state bud- 
get, while their 
‘eons ti tuencies 
hammer them on 
|the back to “re- 
| duce taxes.” They 
_must do something, 


they must make a 
| showing, so they 
nati Or etry to 
shift, the tax bur- 


three legislatures for the very good 
reason that obligations incurred can 
not be annulled, and advanced modern 
ideas, practices, requirements will not 
tolerate perceptable retrenchment. 
Plans and schemes galore for “reduc- 
ing taxes” are now before our three 
legislatures, but nearly all are merely 
make-shifts. They take taxes off one 
fellow and put them on another. 


There has never been a session of 
the legislature in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin or Minnesota, or in any other 
state, within the memory of any living 
person, or in records of history, that 
has not set out to “reduce taxes.” 
“Low taxes” has been the campaign 
slogan in every election back through 
the years in electing congresses, legis- 
latures, county boards and city coun- 
cils. But through all these years and 
in spite of the “low tax’ campaign 
cry, taxes have been mounting higher 
and higher, taxes have been shifted 
and shifted, butnomatterin what form 
they have appeared on the tax roll, 
the public income grew larger and 
larger, and the tax burden heavier and 
heavier. This has all been in keeping 
with progress and advance of the 
times. There have been unwise ex- 
penditures thought wise when the ap- 
propriations were made, and many of 
these were demanded by the people 
themselves. Congresses, legislatures, 
county boards and city councils are 
not wholly to blame for increased tax- 
ation. They have responded to the 
demands of progress, the clamour of 
the people, and in some cases, to the 
plea of special interests. 


Special interest pleas are nearly al- 
ways presented by well-paid lawyers 
and professional lobbiests, generally 
through committee hearings to which 
the public is invited but never attends. 
Special interest representatives are al- 
ways on the job. Figures and facts 
are presented in such a way that they 
are convincing in the absence of proof 
that there are other angles of the fig- 
ures and facts that ought to be con- 
sidered. Very few representatives of 
the people have the time or resources 
to sift the mass of figures and facts 
thoroughly, and in the absence of con- 
troversial data, disinterestedness of 
the people, and lack of response to in- 
quiries and advice sought from home, 
legislation is sometimes guided by 
special interests seeking favors, tax 
burdens are shifted from one group 
of shoulders to another group of shoul- 
ders. The result has been a pyramid- 
ing of taxes which the great masses 
of people have to pay in the end. 

The masses at last are becoming 
aroused from their inertia. They are 
beginning to realize that with every 
purchase of any article for consump- 
tion, with every payment of rent, with 
the payment of interest on debts, 
there is tacked on an intricate accu- 
mulation of taxes perhaps reaching 
back through a long period of years. 
It is realized that these taxes have all 
been paid before by somebody and 
that that “somebody” has invariably 
been one or more producer of the raw 
materials, one or more manufacturer, 
one ormore mechandise distibutor, and 
one or more transportation agency. 
And behind these many agencies are 
still more invisible taxes that have 
been paid in the form of interest to 
the money lender who had to include 
his taxes in the 
interest. And _ still 
more invisible are 
the taxes. that 
have been paid in 
rent and lease 
privileges. Begin- 
ning here taxes are 
passed on by the 
landlord, started 
on their way 
through almost in- 
terminable chan- 
nels of production, 
manufacture and 
distribution until 
they finally reach 
the end, the ulti- 
mate consumer, 
who is handed the 
accumulated tax 
bill all in a bunch. 
Added to this indi- 
rect tax, but near- 
ly the whole tax 
burden, neverthe- 
less, is a direct “in- 
come tax” operat- 
ing in some states 
and proposed in 
others. Agencies 


Improvements like the farm in the distance steadily add “unearned increment value” to this idle land, which is not paying 


taxes in fair proportion to improvements, live stock, machinery and improved land. 


capable of perform- 
ing any function of 
manufacture or 

(Con'd on p. 16) 8 


Improving idle lund at a cost of $60 to $75 an acre, after paying a price for the 
raw land which often includes an “unearned price,” for the owner let others build 
up the price without expense to himself or even a fair share of taxes. 


Half the total income from some farms in Michigan is taken by high taxes on im- 
provements and interest on debts, while great tracts of idle land, equal in land value 
succeed in keeping the tax burden shifted onto the shoulders of the progressive’ 
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How “‘National”’ Is Our Reclamation 
Policy? 


VERY voter in Cloverland, man or woman, 
E and every voter in every other cut-over land 

region in the United States, ought to write 
a letter to his or her senators and congressman, 
and demand an answer to the question: ‘What Is 
‘National’ Reclamation of Land?” This would 
bring about a better definition of the word “na- 
tional,” and require a better accounting of hun- 
dreds of millions of the people’s money that have 
been expended on so-called “national reclamation 
projects.” And it might also stop the expenditures 
of hundreds of millions more on small fractions of 
desert land, remote from markets and entafling 
tremdadous transportation costs to deliver prod- 
ucts from these artificial oases to the consumers. 

Were these small fractions of desert land the 
only available spots in the United States where 
food products could be raised, the projects might 
well be called “national” as they would be a nation- 
al necessity. However, there is no product grown 
on irrigated land, with the exception of citrus 
fruits, that might not be grown just as well in 
other regions of the country that do not require 
such large expenditures of money to “reclaim,” and 
which also are close to the great consuming mar- 
kets, minimizing transportation costs. It is quite 
commonly known that transportation cost of prod- 
ucts grown on irrigation projects to the consuming 
markets of the Mississippi Valley and the Hast is 
two to three times the price paid to the producer. 

There are now approximately 200,000,000 acres of 
cut-over land in the United States. More than 30,- 
000,000 acres are in the northern sections of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the region widely 
known as “Cloverland” because of the prolific 
growth of wild clover among the stumps where 
forest fires have consumed the brush and kept down 
new growth. Nothing but private capital has ever 
been used to reclaim this cut-over land from 
stumps. No government bonus has ever been asked 
to put idle cut-over acres to work. Would it not be 
fair to ask for a portion of the hundreds of millions 
of dollars Congress appropriates for reclaiming lit- 
tle spots on far western deserts to reclaim some of 
our cut-over land from stumps? 

With the exception of citrus fruits there {is not a 
fruit grown on any irrigation project that can not 
be grown profitably along certain portions of the 
lake shores of Cloverland. There {s no regiom in 
the world better suited to dairying, beef cattle and 
sheep production, root crops and forage, than 
Cloverland. Great markets are right at the very 
doors of Cloverland, and the congested population 
of the Hast is just half the distance as compared 
with the far western arid regions. The wheat 
fields of the nation are in the Mississippi Valley. 

Then, there are millions of acres of cut-over land 
in the south—Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and Arkansas—all close 
to the center of population and capable of producing 
food for millions but the land has not been re- 
claimed from stumps. 

What manner of economy, what kind of efficiency, 
what process of reason impell our Congress to over- 
look these vast potential resources and jump clear 
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across the continent to spend hundreds of millions 
of dollars to reclaim small portions of desert, many 
not as big as one county in Cloverland, and then 
force many more hundreds of millions of dollars in 
transportation from the taxpayers’ pockets in or- 
der to eat what they have spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to produce? Just now there is an- 
other so-called “national’’ reclamation bill before 
Congress calling for the appropriation of $350,000,- 
000 to reclaim more remote desert land. The up- 
keep and interest will come after the investment, 
about $3.25 for each man, woman and child in the 
United States. An acre cleared in Cloverland is 
cleared forever and nature does irrigating without 
adding one cent to the heavily burdened tax rolls, 
or taking one cent from the consumer’s pocketbook. 


Make the bill read: “$25,000,000 to reclaim sub- 
division three of Snook River Valley in Idaho;” 
“$100,000,000 to sprout vegetation in Townishp 37, 
Range 42 W, in Arizona, where nothing now grows 
but mesquite and nothing lives but rattlesnakes,” 
etc., enumerating each specific region that the peo- 
ple are called upon to tax themselves to irrigate; 
and eliminate the word ‘‘national’ from this na- 
tional tax colossus unless reclamation is really 
going to become national in scope and include 
some of the stump covered areas adjacent to con- 
suming markets and not 2,000 miles away from 
them. 


Centralizing Government 


| Eapse year we approach a more centralized form 
of government. Functions of local government 
are being gradually absorbed by some bureau or 
commission under a bureau in state and nation. 
Removal of certain regulatory rights and privileges 
are slowly but surely going from home units of 
government to a more remote seat of government, 
usually beyond control of any local community. 


While the tendency toward centralized govern- 
ment was quite apparent before the World War, the 
drift has been more pronounced and accelerated 
since the war, During the war period immediate 
and strong centralization of government under the 
national head was necessary for military pur- 
poses, but there was no noticeable effort after 
the armistice was signed to decentralize. The merit 
of every form of bureau or commission was so 
strongly pointed out that practically all of them 
have been retained. 

Centralized government in state or nation, is a 
bureaucratic form of government, whether that 
government is good or bad. A bureaucratic form 
of government is in a position to perpetuate it- 
self through the political intelligence of its mul- 
tiple of bureaus and commissions and armies of 
employes. Changes may be effected only by chang- 
ing the government itself. Here is where the 
danger of a too strongly centralized government 
appears. Local redress from certain bureau or 
commission arbitrary regulations cannot be obtained 
except by changing the government through recall 
of the political regime in control, because many of 
these regulations are beyond the power of court re- 
view. Such changes are too sweeping for the bene- 
fit of perhaps only one community, so they can not 
be made, nor would it be good policy to change a 
whole government to meet the requirements of any 
particular community. 

The structure of our government is founded 
upon local self-government so far as it is not in 
contravention with state and federal laws and state 
and federal constitution, but state and federal laws 
creating bureaus and commissions have seriously 
encrouched upon local rights bestowed by the 
federal constitution. While many new problems 
have arisen since the constitution was framed and 
situations have presented themselves that re- 
quired more power to regulate than might be as- 
sumed by local government, the centralization of 
government tends toward a bureaucracy, and en- 
crouches upon local rights that ought to be jeal- 
ously guarded. 

Our republican form of government which gives 
local representation in state and national govern- 
ment provides machinery for handling most local 
issues satisfactorily for the people directly inter- 
ested and at the same time meets all require- 
ments of state and nation. 
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Classifying Land 


HERE is no honest reason why land should 
not be properly classified and certified by 
uninterested state authority. Wisconsin has 
a very good soil survey of the entire state: Each 
county has been surveyed, the survey extending 
into township units in some places, and even some 
“forties” may be certified by the state Immigration 
Department, or any prospective purchaser of land 
may obtain the very latest and best detail soil map 
of any district issued by the state from any real 
estate operator. Minnesota is working along much 
the same lines. Michigan has nothing worth men- 
tioning in the shape of a soil survey and upon 
which land may be truthfully classified. 


Efforts were made last year to stimulate interest 
in a bill that would provide for a detail soil survey 
of Michigan and the certification of land by state 
authority. Everywhere in the state the proposed 
bill met with favor except among those who might 
have poor land which they hope to sell at a good 
price, and dealers in improved farms. Perhaps a 
certification of improved land would not be neces- 
sary as any prospective buyer might easily ascer- 
tain what kind of crops had actually been grown 
on the land. But unimproved land in Michigan, and 
in Wisconsin and in Minnesota, is an uncertainty 
to those who know nothing about the land. For 
this reason Wisconsin and Minnesota have adopted 
measures to protect the buyer against disappoint- 
ment, and sometimes actual fraud. For the same 
reasons efforts were made last fall and during the 
early winter to have a similar practice inaugurated 
in Michigan. 


The “land certification” plan in Michigan ap- 
pears to have stirred up a big row down at Lans- 
ing. Since the blow-up in the Michigan Department 
of Agriculture near the close of the year not very 
much has been heard about land certification, as — 
the department was behind the movement. The 
Department of Agriculture certainly is the proper © 
agency to foster legislation of that kind and ad- 
minister it, unless the burden is shifted to the al- 
ready over-burdened and under-financed Michigan 
College of Agriculture. At any rate, interference 
with either the Department of Agriculture or Mich- 
igan Agricultural College in initiating and encour- 
aging legislation that will protect settlers and stim- 
ulate settlement of the idle lands will not meet 
with the approval of the great majority of citizens é 
who would like to see just as good inducements for 
immigration into Michigan as now exist in Wiscon- © 
sin and Minnesota. 


It is the prerogative of any member of the Michi- 
gan legislature to inquire about the “land certifica- 
tion bill,” why official discussion of it was sudden- 
ly shut off, and see that it gets full discussion in 
both houses of the legislature so that the public 
may know who and why somebody is against it, 
even if the bill does not pass because of imperfec- 
tions or objections, or just the lack of votes. The 
public will be mightily interested in knowing why 
there should be opposition to a bill which could 
have no purpose under the sun other than to give 
a settler a chance to know what he is buying. 


There is some form of certification, some sort of 
guarantee, as to content of about everything 
purchased except oil stocks, certain other stocks — 
and land. The purchase of most commodities 
only involves a small amount of money, a day’s 
wages, or a week’s wages, or a month’s wages, 
but the purchase of land involves a whole 
life’s savings for most settlers with an additiona 
long time interest bearing indebtedness in many 
instances. Most any commodity not truthfully rep 
resented when sold or which becomes unsatisfac 
tory through defect before purchase, can be re 
turned and the investment will be refunded or the 
loss made good by exchange. Not so with land 
under. the laws of Michigan, unless fraud is estab 
lished. This is hard to do because a “fraud case” 
is very difficult to establish, and the settler is us 
ally without funds to go to court, say nothing of 
carrying a case to the Supreme Court. 

The state ought to protect the settler where he 
needs protection. Such protection will work no 
hardship upon the honest real estate dealer or the 
honest land owner. 
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Proper Care of Farm Flocks 
| By D. L. McMILLAN 


Superintendent Upper Peninsula Experimenc Station 


HAT sheep in small flocks re- 

quire so little care is the princi- 

pal reason why so many farmers 

make a failure with them. Any 
farmer knows that if he is going to 
get production from a dairy cow he 
must give her considerable attention, 
but the tendency is quite general to 
let sheep rustle for themselves. They 
are able to do this probably better 
than any other type of farm animal, 
nevertheless if the maximum of profit 
is expected the same attention to de- 
tails should be given in the manage- 
ment of the farm flock that is given 
to other lines of livestock. 

Sheep need a comparatively dry 
shelter that is free from drafts. Their 
fleeces will protect them from the cold. 
At this station where the sheep are 
allowed range of a yard as well as an 
inclosed shelter we find that the sheep 
sleep out in the open the greater part 
of the time even on very cold nights. 
On windy or stormy nights they go 
under shelter. This ought to indicate 


a farmer has a silo he will find it to 
his advantage to feed about two 
pounds of silage per day. This experi- 
ment station has fed sunflower silage 
to good advantage to the flock for the 
last three winters. The sheep relish 
the silage in small quantities and it 
seems to enable them to make better 
use of their dry feeds. Reot crops 
such as rutabagas or carrots would 
probably be preferable to silage but 
their cost of production is consider- 
ably higher. Where a farmer hasn’t 
a silo he should raise root crops of 
some kind to feed ewes especially 
from a period before lambing until 
they are able to get some green grass. 
While it is possible to carry sheep 
through without any succulent feed 
it is much better for the ewes to have 
a little silage or root crops and a 
farmer will find that it will pay both 
from the fact that he will have strong- 
er lambs and an increase in the wool 
clip. If it is the intention to lamb 
early it will be advisable to feed gen- 


This 'Flock?Has Good Protection from Storms, When Needed 


to anyone that it is detrimental to 
keep sheep housed in warm unven- 
tilated stables. 


As for feed, sheep will exist on al- 
Most any line of roughage neverthe- 
less they prefer legumes such as al- 
falfa, clover, peas, etc. When sheep 
are first brought in from the pasture 
in the fall they seem to require more 
feed for the first two or three weeks 
than they do later on. The reason for 
this is probably that in making the 
change from green to dry feed their 
digestive organs do not assimilate as 
much of the food properties as they 
do later. 

As the majority of the ewes in the 
northern counties are bred after the 
feeding season starts it will be found 
profitable to feed a half pound of 
grain, preferably oats or a mixture of 
oats, bran and barley or corn with 
roughage in the form of hay or fodder 
that the ewes will consume. After 
the breeding season is over hay is 
plentiful and as it is comparatively low 
in price the grain ration can be dis- 
continued until about two weeks be- 
fore lambing time. Where hay is a 
reasonably high price it is often ad- 
visable to feed less roughage. Where 


A Poor Idea of Protection 


erously during the winter in order to 
have the ewes in a high condition of 
flesh at the time of lambing as this 
surplus fiesh will all go into milk be- 
fore the grass starts thus giving the 
lambs a good start. 

Possibly a greater profit will be 
made on the flock with late lambing 
for the more northern counties as the 
cost of wintering is decidedly less and 
the grazing season is sufficiently long 
to produce a lamb of maximum weight 
as demanded by the killers. 

Probably the greatest loss to farm 
flock owners in the upper peninsula is 
caused by external parasites such as 
sheep ticks and lice and the failure 
to dock and castrate lambs shortly 
after birth. Ewes infested with ticks 
that lamb early have difficulty in rear- 
ing good lambs as the ticks from the 
ewes soon pass to the more tender 
lambs. Sheep lice probably do even 
more damage when they are found in 
a flock as it is so seldom that a farm- 
er realizes what the trouble is until 
they are very numerous. Both ticks 
and lice can readily be controlled by 
dipping or washing in almost any pre- 
pared sheep dip that is found on the 
market. 


Too Familiar 


Hail, four years old, had been going 
to Sunday-school for some time, when 
his teacher one Sunday asked the 
class: “Who wants to go to Heaven?” 
and all hands went up but Hail’s. The 
teacher asked. “You do not want to 
go to Heaven?” and Hail answered: 
“No, thank you.” Teacher asked why, 
and Hail replied: “It has not been 
long since I came from there.”—Asa 
Bennett, in the Wilmington News. 


It is easy enough to figure out a 
living wage for the other fellow to 
live on.”’—Indianapolis Star. 


The Dairy Cow 


Cloverland, the Upper Peninsula, 
needs more pure-bred dairy cows. 


The dairy cow is a sure-cure for a 
‘“‘one-crop”’ region. 


The dairy cow is a mortgage lifter 
and first aid to the bank account. 


The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, by 
reason of its fertile soils, moder- 
ate climate and proximity to a 
live market, is typically a dairy 
region. 
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A SPECIAL SELLING 


that has not been equalled in quality or value 
in Men’s and Young Men’s 


OVERCOATS 
a DLO SNES 


A sale that comes just at the time when the old coat proves 
inadequate. A sale that offers the very latest models. 


Ulsters, Ulsterettes, Reglans and Chesterfields 


—developed of warm tweeds, herringbone weaves and fancy 
plaid materials, in tan, gray, brown, olive and dark green 
shades. 


Every one of these Coats was carefully selected from one 
of the best makers of fine Overcoats. All patterns are the 
newest. The models and tailoring are in keeping with style 
and quality maintained by the makers. 


Send us your order or come to our store and make your 
selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL 


—all that is necessary is to send us your chest measure over 
the coat, name the style and color or shade desired. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediate- 
ly and cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER'S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


Tri-State Development Con- 
gress Resolutions 


(Continued from*page 8) 


and state-wide land classification of 
all the areas of our respective states. 

Topographic surveys by the United 
States geological survey are invalu- 
able. We urge their more careful 
study and their greater use in the 
planning of highways, drainage sys- 
tems and water powers, and their 
most careful consideration in the es- 
tablishment of forest reserves and the 
work of land classification. 


Keeping Faith With the Settler. 


E demand and endorse the most 
W absolute good faith between the 
state and its agencies, the pri- 
vate interests oragencies under its 
control, and the setler on our cut-over 
lands. We commend the policy of any 
state which owning and offering for 
sale cut-over land, withholds from sale 
the poor lands and offers to settlers 
only those tracts of known soil fertil- 
ity, adjacent to railroads and markets, 
and which thus offer to the new sett- 
ler the opportunity for success and 
eventual prosperity in his new home. 
We unequivocally condemn the sale 
of poor, inaccessible or non-agricul- 
tural lands to immigrants to our 
states. We urge the utmost co-opera- 
tion of our various members looking 
to the location of settlers upon good 
lands, the establishment of community: 
centers, the assistance of agricultural 
colleges, agricultural departments and 
kindred agencies in advising, counsel- 
ing and assisting the new immigrant. 
We condemn any policy of exploita- 
tion at the expense of the new sett- 
ler, and strongly urge a policy of de- 
velopment for the benefit of the states 
and the extreme of good faith for the 
benefit of the settler. 


Tourists. 


HE experience of the season of 

1922 having demonstrated the 

rapid increase and widespread im- 
portance of automobile tourist busi- 
ness to northern Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Minnesota, with an increase of 
tourists and money expended by them 
conservatively estimated as 100 per 
cent more than 1921, we earnestly 
commend to every development, com- 
mercial and civic organization imme- 
diate and vigorous efforts to foster 
and promote conditions which will 
give a like 100 per cent increase in 
1923, including the following specific 
things: 

1. Encouragement of the upkeep of 
good roads and the thorough posting 
and maintainance of tourist road 
signs, 

2. Every possible local effort to 
promote courtesy to the tourist, make 
available comfort stations and road 
information and stress in a practical 
way the genuine hospitality of greater 
Cloverland, involving the northern sec- 
tions of Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota. 

3. Urging that business men have 
printed upon their envelopes or letter- 
heads the following slogan: ‘We live 
in Greater Cloverland, the finest out- 
door section for the American tourist.” 

4. Urging manufacturers to _ in- 
clude with each package shipment a 
printed slip reading: “Made in Great- 
er Cloverland, the finest outdoor sec- 
tion for the American tourist.” 

We unhesitatingly pronounce the 
touring possibilities of our-section one 
of our best assets, and urge that the 
welcome and hospitality of greater 
Cloverland be made a real and tangi- 
ble fact by the co-operation of every 
loyal citizen and the vigorous assist- 
ance of every business organization 
engaged in the work of community or 
civic betterment. 


The National Reclamation Policy. 
HE U. S. government has for 
many years been engaged in the 
development of irrigation projects 

in the arid west, but so far it has not 
concerned itself with the establish- 
ment ef a reclamation policy that is 
national in its scope. The latent nat-' 
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ural resources of our country, embrace 
ed in the hundreds of millions of acre; 
of cutover timbered lands, as well a 
the wet lands, requiring removal 0 
excess water and the arid lands whiel 
require the addition of water are na 
tional assets that will constitute ir 
the no distant future a heritage oO 
enormous potential value. These re 
sources should be economically an¢ 
wisely developed. The general wel 
fare of the nation is therefore con 
cerned in a broad policy of reclama 
tion that is national in scope, tha 
concerns itself with the proper devel! 
opment of all of these physical type 
rather than any single phase. ; 

It is our firm belief that such a na 
tional policy should receive the early 
attention of congress. 

Further, that the secretary of agri 
culture should be memorialized to es 
tablish in his department, a divisior 
of work that will concern itself in par 
ticular with the problems of the cut 
over section. Over 200,000,000 acre; 
of land are already embraced in thi) 
classification and many more million 
of acres will be added through th: 
cutting of our present forest lands) 
The engineering, agricultural and eco 
nomic problems involved are so nu 
merous, the needs of homeseekers eg 
tablishing themselves under these pi 
oneer conditions so pressing, tha 
wise economical development will bes 
be subserved through the organizatio) 
of a division of work that has this a) 
its main activity. 


Thanks. . | 
VERY possible courtesy has bee! 
extended to the visiting dele 
gates to the Tri-State Develop 
ment Congress by the Chamber o 
Commerce of Menominee co-operatin; 
with the Upper Peninsula Develop 
ment bureau. Not even the rer | 
detail that might contribute to ou 
pleasure and comfort has been neg 
lected. For all these courtesies ant 
attentions, we desire to express ou) 
H. L. RUSSELL, 
N. J, HOLMBERG, 
GEO. E. BISHOP, 
iW. C. COFFEY, Chm 


deepest appreciation. 
Cc. P. NORGORD, 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN A. DOELLE, ) 


cae Old Story 


HOUSANDS of fishermen on th 

North Pacific Halibut Banks ar 

threatened with disaster and | 
serious loss of American and Canadia) 
capital are forcasted by the practica| 
extermination of one of the finest S| 
fishes swimming. A report just re 
ceived by the Department of Com 
merce from Consul BE. A. Wakefield 
Prince Rupert, B. C., outlines the se! 
ious situation facing the halibut indus 
try owing to such intensive fishin; 
that even spawning fish are taken b; 
the hundreds of thousands. So far a’ 
is known these banks are the only im 
portant areas jremaining in whiel 
these fish are caught, and these bank 
are being so rapidly depleted tha 
their utter extinction is but a matte 
of a few years. Unless a closed sea 
son is immediately agreed upon by th 
Canadian and American government 
halibut will soon be a food for onl 
the rich, a luxury. Halibut weigh 
and ages are supposed to'be identica 
until they are between 15 and 20 year 
old. After that age is reachéd weigh 
increase slightly exceeds age increase 
Consequently protection for a perio 
of at! least thirty years is a necessit) 
if the lower North Pacifiic Halibu 
banks are to be restored to forme 
conditions. One very favorable tren) 
in the whole situation is the fact tha 
the fishermen, without exception, an’ 
the government officials concerne 
seem unanimous in agreeing that th 
only solution is the protection of th 


spawning fish, i 


j 
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Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Da- 
xota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
\Vyoming, Colorado, Nebraska and 
Missouri. New York and Pennsylva- 
iia both have cities on the lakes that 
would receive a large benefit from this 
jvaterway—Buftalo and Erie. Illinois, 
Yhio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin 
ind Minnesota each have cities com- 
parable to Manchester, England, at 
vhich place the English government 
pent millions of dollars on a canal to 
she ocean. 

| The total canal navigation via the 
st. Lawrence, including the new Wel- 
jand Canal will be about forty-five 
jaiies, This is only eight miles more 
jhan the Manchester Canal and is con- 
hiderably less than the Panama, Kiel 
pr Suez. Now when we consider the 
creat inland cities that this waterway 
would make seaports we must ac- 
mowledge that it would be a cheap in- 
vestment at any price. Not only will 
' make seaports of them but it will 
pring them nearer to the great mar- 
cets of the east than New York. 

; The estimated cost of this water- 
way is placed at $275,000,000. This 
jooks large but it is to be divided be- 
‘ween two countries and as this work 
would be spread over several years 
jhe amount does not look so large. A 
jmall revenue on the cigarettes used 
ia the country would soon pay the 
josts of this canal. This great water- 
yay is bound to come sooner or later 
yegardless of all opposition. It has 
een said that Wall Street would hold 
it up. Surely Wall Street does not 
overn the actions of this great nation, 
either does this work need to de- 
vend on financing from that source. 
'{ necessary a few of the cities could 
asily carry the project through with- 
jut even government aid. Moreover, 
' this country does not build it, it will 
'e built in time by Canada. At the 
\resent time Canada is spending $70,- 
(00,000 on the enlargement of the Wel- 
‘and Canal and when completed it will 
'e the deepest waterway in the world. 
'f a country of 9,000,000 can lay out 
‘his sum surely this great country of 
lurs that has a population of over 100,- 
‘00,000 can take care of its share. 

' Let us take a prospective trip over 
his great waterway starting at the 
\traits of Belle Isle. rom tnese 
traits to the mouth of the St. Law- 
lence it is 426 miles, thence 240 miles 
> Quebec. From Quebec to Montreal 
';3 160 miles. This part of the river is 
‘avigable for the largest crafts that 
oat, After passing Montreal we pass 
‘arough several short canals, the long- 
‘st the Beauhanoris, which is 11 miles 
ong. It is here where the proposed 
provements will be made. 

, It is proposed to follow the old ca- 
‘als or drown the rapids by a large 
lam. It is claimed by building this 
jam that there could be generated 
»ydro-electric power enough to pay 
or building the canal and its main- 
‘3nance besides allowing the state of 
few York enough to run their barges 
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om Buffalo to New York. 
It is 160 miles from Montreal to 
<ingston which is at the foot of Lake 
ontario. From Kingston to the mouth 
f the Welland Canal at Port Dalhou- 
ile we enter the Welland Canal which 
4 25 miles long. The enlarged canal 
rith the locks is now from 35 per 
ent to 75 per cent completed. There 
vill be a total rise of 326% feet to 
vercome by seven locks 800 by 80 
y 30 feet, with lifts of 4614 feet each. 
‘he locks are almost as long as the 
‘anama Canal locks and much greater 
ft. This great work is being done 
ry Canada alone and will be as free 
5 us as them without asking us to 
ontribute one cent. 

Port Colborne at the mouth of the 
anal is about 40 miles westerly from 
uffalo. From Port Colborne we have 
lear sailing to the. mouth of the De- 
soit River, a distance of 232 miles. 
the Detroit River is 18 miles long. 
letroit, the greatest automobile city 
1 the world, is situated on this river, 
city which will become one of the 
reatest cities in the world through 
ae building of this great waterway. 
fter leaving the Detroit River we 
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lage of over 5,000 tons. 
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St. Lawrence Waterway 
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enter Lake St. Clair which is 25 miles 
to the St. Clair River, 33 miles in 
length. Here we enter Lake Huron 
and after a trip of 270 miles we come 
to the mouth of thé St. Mary’s River 
which is 27 miles to the entrance of 
the great Soo ship canal where there 
are the largest locks in the world and 
through which more tonnage passes 
than any other canal in the world. 

There are four canals around the 
rapids, three on the American side of 
the river and one on the Canadian 
side, all of which are free to all na- 
tions. These canals are capable of 
handling the largest crafts that ply 
the waters of the great inland seas as 
well as the larger type that sail the 
oceans. One of these locks is over 
1,200 feet long. This canal is a mile 
in length, after which we enter Lake 
Superior, the waters of the largest 
fresh water lake in the world. It is 
397 miles to the extreme end of this 
great lake, where we finish our pros- 
pective journey, making in all 2,384 
miles of navigation from the Straits 
of Belle Isle. On this whole route 
there are only 71 miles* of artificial 
navigation. 

We can add to these navigable wa- 
ters the whole length of Lake Michi- 
gan which is about 350 miles more. 
On the whole there are more miles of 
ocean navigation than the entire 
length of the Mississippi. 

If any person can) prove conclusive- 
ly that our transportation has attained 
its zenith we would acknowledge that 
this waterway was unnecessary, Year 
after year agricultural products and 
manufacturing outputs are increasing 
faster than it is possible for the pres- 
ent facilities to take care of, and in 
this way causes a stagnation in trans- 
port that results in millions of dollars 
loss to these enterprises. 

In 1876 the shipping between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron was trans- 
ferred around the rapids with one old 
gray horse and cart. Look at it to- 
day. More than a hundred craft pass- 
ed through the Soo canal in one day 
this last season, with an average ton- 
Not only 
this canal but every ship canal in the 
world shows a vast increase in the 
tonnage year after year. 

The great western country of the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada must have this outlet if these 
regions are to even stand as they are 
today in productiveness. There has 
been an enormous loss to the western 
farmers the past year on account of 
lack of transportation. It has been 
claimed that thousands of bushels of 
grain had to be dumped on the ground 
in the Dakotas, and in some cases 
sheds built over the grain to keep it 
from a complete loss. It is claimed 
that the farmers’ purchasing capacity 
amounts to over 50 per cent of the 
whole. How are they to keep their 
purchasing power under such circum- 
stances? It cannot be done. When 
one of the great wheels of business 
gets out of gear the whole business 
of the country suffers. 

It is claimed that a car shortage has 
held up transportation to a great ex- 
tent. perhaps this is the case in some 
sections but it is more on account of 
the terminals not being able to handle 
the vast amount of grain that is ship- 
ped to these terminals. Take the ca- 
pacity of the elevators in New York 
for example. They are capable of 
holding 5,500,000 bushels of grain. On 
the last day of November there was 
shipped out of Fort Arthur 7,000,000 
bushels of wheat. If these cargoes 
were landed in New York all about the 
same time, and they probably would 
be as nearly as possible, with the ca- 
pacity of handling them from Buffalo, 
there would be 1,000,000 bushels more 
than the capacity of the storehouses. 
This would cause a stagnation in the 
transportation. 

Then again, suppose that this grain 
had to be shipped by rail from 
Buffalo. It would take over 150 trains 
of fifty,fi fty ton cars to handle this 
amount of grain, which shows that 
it would be impossible for the rail- 
roads to handle such a vast amount, 
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Manure Spreader for 
More Profitable Farming 


The basis of profitable farming is a fertile soil. In 
farming, as in other businesses, there are poor years and 
good ones, but the farmer who keeps up the productiv- 
ity of his soil will forge ahead. 


No method of maintaining soil fertility has proved so 
efficient as the proper application of barnyard manure. 
It is a foresighted policy to build up crop yields with 
a McCormick-Deering Manure Spreader. Put manure 
on your fields finely, evenly, uniformly, and economi- 
cally; the extra fertility will in a short time pay for the 
McCormick-Deering spreader. 


Note again these features in McCormick- Deering 


construction: 


1. Power delivered from both wheels. 


2. Double ratchet drive with six feed speeds. 3. Short- 
turn front axle—no pole whipping. 4. Rear wheels 
track with front wheels. 5. Tight bottom. 6. Two 
beaters and wide-spread spiral. 7. All-steel main frame. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago 


of America 
{Incorporated} 


USA 


93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


even though they had cars enough to 
carry it. 

The proposed deep waterway would 
do away with all these blocades and 
relieve the railroads so that they 
could have plenty of cars to bring the 
grain to the head of navigation and 
thereby keep transportation of all 
kinds on the move. It is believed that 
the same cry of car shortage would 
be heard if there was double the num- 
ber of cars available. It is also 
claimed that at the time of the year 
that this great western grain trade 
is at its height that the railroads have 
all the cars that they can handle, 
moreover, at the great terminals at 
this time there are thousands of cars 
standing loaded on account of no 
place of storage. This has been the 
case for some years but it is said the 
last season has been the worst. 

According to a late report there 
was counted on the last day of No- 
vember in the yards of Duluth 1233 
cars loaded with wheat that could not 
be unloaded on account of the eleva- 
tors being full. 

Why these warehouses full with 
water facilities at hand? The same 
thing at Buffalo where the vessels 
would discharge their cargo, hence it 
comes to an embargo and transpor- 
tation is stopped. Who ever heard of 
our waterways being tied up as a 
means of transportation? Some say, 
that New York knows this and is 
frightened to death every time they 
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Then Make Big Money Pulling 
Stumps for Others 


Puli out your old stumps and hedges. Make every foot 
of your richest soil grow money-making crops. Then 


make big money pulling stumps and hedges for others, 
Write and get my price on our new improved Hercules 
Situmy Puller—the fastes asiest, cheapest land clear- 


ing machine ever made. Yanks'em out, big orlittle, quick 
and clean. Easy to oper nd move. Both horse and 
hand power machines. $16.00 down—casy payments, 

Made $62.50 in 3 davs,”’ writes one owner. Send tos 


$i 0 00 ~ ‘ay for Hercules catalog and 
Down 2 


Special Folder. Ask fop 
2 
Easy Payments 


Catalog No. 44 


fa ren ? B A. FULLER, Pres, 
_ HERCULES MFG. CO. 


Centerville, 


CUSTOM TANNING 
Let us tan your hides and skins and 
make them into robes, coats, gloves, 
mittens, vests and ladies’ fine furs. 
We also tan harness, sole, lace, glove 
and Indian tan buckskin. 
Send for our large catalog, 


Preg:ines tags, etc. They’re 


free, 
STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
&” Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
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WHEN WINTER COMES 
Polaine/ CYUARD YOUR 
HAULING COSTS 


OLD weather imposes new operating conditions on your trucks 
jG and automobiles. These must be met if your machines are to 
deliver maximum service. Nearly all makes and types of engines 


require a lighter grade of Polarine Oil in winter than in summer. 


Heavy oil congeals in cold weather and does not flow easily through 
the lubricating system. Unless the correct winter grade of oil is used, 
some parts of your engine may operate without oil until the heat from 
the engine causes it to flow readily. Scored cylinders, burned bear- 
ings and a host of other damages result when this condition occurs. 


Not only do you pay for these repairs, but while they are being 
made you lose the time of the machine and the driver as well. 

If you would guard your hauling costs, use Polarine. It is made in 
four grades—Medium Light, Medium Heavy, Heavy and Extra Heavy, 
one of which lubricates correctly your machines during cold weather. 


Do not rely on hearsay or the judgment 
of those not qualified to select this correct 
grade. Remember there is only the right 
grade and the wrong grade of lubricating 
oil—there is no such thing as a second best 
grade. 


Consult the latest Polarine Chart of Rec- 
ommendations, which our lubricating engi- 
neers have compiled in co-operation with 
manufacturers of automobile engines. This 
chart is displayed by all Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) agents and most Polarine 
dealers. It will be sent to you free on re- 
quest. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


903 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 


There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jttenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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CHAPTER VI. : 


The city had read the story when 
Anderson awoke the next morning, for 
The Intelligencer had made a clean 
“beat,” and Burns had played up the 
story tremendously, hence it was with 
jumping pulses that Paul scanned the 
front page of that journal, The fur- 
ther he read, however, the greater 
grew his indignation. 

The history of Mabel Wilkes, under 
the magic touch of Burns, had, to be 
sure, become a wonderful, tragic 
story; but nowhere in it was mention 
made of Paul Anderson. In the pa- 
tient and ingenious solution of the 
mystery of the girl’s identity no cred- 
it was given to him, The cleverness 
and the perseverance of The Buffalo 
Intelligencer was exploited, its able 
reportorial staff was praised, its edi- 
torial shrewdness extolled, but that 
was all. When he had concluded read- 
ing the article Anderson realized that 
it was no more than a boost for the 
city editor, who, it was plain to be 
seen, had uncovered the story bit by 
bit, greatly to the confusion of the po- 
lice and the detective bureau. 

It astounded as well as angered 
Paul to realize how cleverly Burns had 
covered him up, therefore the serse 
of injustice was strong in him when 
he entered the office. His enemy rec- 
ognized his-mood, and seemed to gloat 
over it, 

“That was good work you did,” he 
purred, “and I’ll keep you on as long 
as you show ability. Of course you 
can’t write yet, so I‘ll let you cover 
real-estate transactions and the mar- 
ket. Ill serd for you when you're 
needed.” 

Anderson went back to his desk in 
silent rage. Real estate! Burns evi- 
dently intended to hold him down. His 
gloomy meditations were somewhat 
lightened by the congratulations of his 
fellow-reporters, who rather timidly 
ventured to introduce themselves. 
They understood the facts and they 
voiced a similar indignation to his. 
Burns had played him a rotten trick, 
they agreed. Not content with rob- 
bing his new reporter of the recogni- 
tion which was justly his, the fellow 
was evidently determined to vert his 
spite in other ways. Well, that was 
like Burns, They voiced the opinion 
that Anderson would have a tough 
job getting through interference of 
the kind that their editor would throw 


in his way. 
Hour after hour Paul sat around the 
office nursirg his disappointment, 


waiting for Burns to send him out. 
About two o’clock Wells hurried into 
the office, bringing with him the after- 
noon papers still wet fom the press. 
In his eyes was an unwonted sparkle. 
He crossed directly to Anderson ard 
thrust out his palm. 

“Old man, I want to shake with 
you,” said he. “And I want to apolo- 
gize for being a rotter.” 

Paul met him half-way, and the fel- 
low went on: 

“Burns gave us the wrong tip on you 
—said you were a joke—that’s why 
we joshed you. But you showed us 
up, and I’m glad you did.” 

“Why—thank you!” stammered the 
rew reporter, upon whom this manly 
apology had a strong effect. “It—it 
was more luck than anything.” 

“Luck nothing! You're a genius, 
and it’s a dirty shame the way the 
boss tried to steal your credit. How- 
ever, it seems he overreached him- 
self.” Wells began to laugh. 

“Tried to steal it! Good Lord! he 
did steal it! How do you mean he 
overreached himself?” 

“Haven’t you seen the afternoon pa- 
pers?” 

“No.” 

“Well! Read ’em!” Mr. Wells 
spread his papers out before Paul, 
whose astonished eyes took ir for a 
second time the story of the Wilkes 
suicide. But what a story! 
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He read his own name in big, black | 
type; he read head-lines that told of 
a starving boy sent out on a hopeless 
assignment as a cruel joke; he read) 
the story as it had really occurred, } 
only told in the third person by an 
author who was reither ashamed nor 
atraid to give credit where it was due, 
The egotistical pretense of The But | 
falo Intelligencer was torn to shreds, 
and ridicule was heaped upon its edi- 
tor. Paul read nervously, breathless- 
ly, until Wells interrupted him. 

“Tm to blame for this,” said he . “J 
couldn’t stand tor such a crooked deal. 
When I got in this morning and saw 
what that fat imbecile had done to 
you I tipped the true facts off to the 
others—all of the tacts I knew. They 
got the rest from Corrigan, down at 
the Grand Trunk depot. Of course 
this means my job, if the old man 
finds it out; but I don’t give a damn.” 

As yet Anderson was too dazed to 
grasp what had happened to him, but 
the other continued: 

“The boys have had it in for Burns, 
on the quiet, for months, and now I 
guess they’re even.” 

“I—I don’t know how to thank you,” 
stammered Anderson, : 

“Don’t try. You’re a born reporter, 
and the other papers will give you a 
job even if the baby hippo in yonder 
fires you.” 

A boy touched Paul on the arm with 
the announcement, “Mr. Burns wants 
to see you.” 

“Oho!” cried Wells. ‘“He’s got the 
bad news. Gee! I'd like to hear what 
he says. Ill bet he’s biting splinters 
out of his desk. Let me know what 
comes off, will you?” 

Wher Anderson entered the office 
of his editor he was met by a white- 
faced) man.whose rage had him so by 
the threatithat speech for a moment 
was impossible. Beneath Mr. Burns’s 
feet, ‘and’ strewn broadcast about the 
room, were the crumpled sheets of the 
afternoon papers. Burns glared at the 
new-comer for a moment, then he ex- 
tended a shaking finger, crying, furi- 
ously: 

“You did this!” « 

“Did what?” 

“You put up this job. You made a 
fool of me!” 
“No, sir! 
saw to that,” 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t, you—you 
damned ungrateful—’ Burns seemed 
about to assault his reporter, but re- 
strained himself. “You’re fired! Do 
you understand? Fired—discharged.” 

“Say, Burns—” hb 

“Not a word. 
|—” 3 

“Just a minute,” young Anderson 
cried, in a tone that stilled the other. 
“Tm fired, am I, for something I didn’ 
do? Very well! I’m glad of it, f 
now you can’t stand in my way. You 
tried to double-cross me and failed. 
You robbed me of what was mine and 
got caught at it. You’re a big man, in 
your way, Burns, but some day people 
will tell you that the biggest thing you 
ever did was to fire Paul Anderson. 
That’s how small you’ll be, and that’s 
how big I’m going to grow. You’ve 
‘welched’ on your own word; ha 


I did not. Your parents 


I'm done with you. 


there’s one thing you gave me th 
you can’t take away, and that’s th 
knowledge that I’m a newspaper m 
and a good one. Now just one thing 
more: I’m broke today, but I’m going 
to lick you as soon as I save up enough 
for the fine.” 

With studied insolence the speaker 
put on his hat, slammed the door a: 
hind him, and walked out of The I 
telligencer office, leaving the apople 
tic editor thereof secure in the breath 
less knowledge that for once in h 
life he had heard the truth spoke 
Mr. Burns wondered how long it wou 
take that young bully to save up t 
dollars and costs. . 

(The End). 
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hink of it. Our waterways will be 
veloped regardless of the city of 
Jew York. Al Smith, governor of New 
York must have a presidential bee in 
is hat. Governor Preus of Minnesota 
ays of this ambition: 

‘Tf he takes the same attitude as 
\is predecessor in regard to the water- 
yay question he will not receive 
mough votes in the western states in- 
erested in this waterway to muster a 
sorporal’s guard for the presidential 
tomination in 1924.” 

Taking everything into consider- 
.tion, losses sustained, delays in trans- 
yortation, and facts proven by which 
idequate means to take care of all 
Transportation in season are at hand, 
he St. Lawrence water way ought to 
nterest every thinking person who is 
willing to uphold anything that will 
yuild up the industries of this great 
Yorth America. This great waterway 
‘vill be built and after it is completed 
‘he same opinions will be expressed 
us in the good roads question. The 
people of the country jogged along 
with any kind oi a road as long as 
they could get over it, apparently satis 
jed, never thinking of good roads, but 
ill at once they awoke from their Rip 
Van Winkle lethargy and commenced 
‘0 build good roads. The expression 
Soday is “How did we get along with- 
ut them.” 
| There is considerable speculation in 
-egard to lake crafts being suitable for 
salt water and visa versa. I know of 
‘many fresh. water crafts .that made 
successful trips across the salt water 
and also salt water crafts that have 
30me up on our lakes. There are very 


‘nland and a ship must traverse a 
zreat many miles of fresh water to ar- 
tive at her destination. There is 
‘ao doubt but in time if it were neces- 
lsary that the change would come and 
‘shipping would adopt itself to the con- 
jition required. There is no doubt 
that there will be a vast growing in- 
jand trade as it will require many 
‘srafts to carry fuel from place to place 
‘to accommodate the acean trade. 
Another point concerning time and 
fsosts may be entered here. This is 
the railroad car time from the interior 
to tidewater. A month to bring a car 
from points west of Pittsburg is not 
‘anusual. Often it takes much longer. 
{t is claimed that a car is not half way 
to New York when it arrives at Tren- 
ton in point of time. Rail terminals 
|have failed to keep pace with traffic. 
‘A ship on this new proposed water- 
‘way will be much faster than railroads 
under present conditions. It is claimed, 
judging from some shipments, that two 
shipments might be made at the same 


How to Properly 


AMAGE, amounting in the aggre- 
| gate to millions of dollars, is of- 
| ten caused at this time of. the 
year by floods and freshets, due to 
ice gorges and ice jams in rivers and 
streams. At times these ice gorges 
so choke running streams that serious 
\damage is done to bridge piers, 
,bridges, dams, and other obstructions. 
\Frequently also they cause water to 
back up, inundating adjacent country 
so that damage, inconvenience and 
Sometimes loss of life is caused. 


/ It is possible in many instances to 
lobviate all danger by using dynamite 
to break up the ice gorges. When 
‘explosives are used for this purpose, 
the blasts should be directed at the 
key or pivotal points of the gorge. 
Two general methods of loading are 
practical: 


1. Holes are cut through the ice 
at spacings of from 8 to 10 feet and 
the charges, the quantity of which 
‘must be governed by the thickness of 
the ice, thrust through the holes and 
allowed to be carried under the ice 
a little way from the holes. Such 
blasts heave the ice and thus break 
it apart. 

2. Large mudcaps (unconfined 
‘ges are loaded on the top of the 
at frequent intervals, and fired. 


ew of our ocean ports that do not lay © 
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St. Lawrence Waterway 
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time from Milwaukee. One going by 
ocean ship would reach Danzig, dis- 
charge its cargo and be on its way 
back before the one loaded on the 
railroad would be in New York or 
Boston. 

In the area tributary to the great 
lakes there are produced the following 
proportion of the total of the entire 
United States. 

Wheat 
Flaxseed 
O 


Agricultural Machinery 
FATITOMODIICS: OVEN Tre cicletideles ceae conte 85 
HEELS ats (oi ciara cua celal st aPetarstebe eile) tals oo sa(eia/ale 

Flour and Mill products 
iron and’? Steelcase oe canis cis oticeee 
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With all these facts there will be 
opposition to the plan in certain quar- 
ters and particularly those that think 
that the St. Lawrence route will hurt 
the commerce of New York, and those 
that fear for the already vanishing 
commerce of Boston and other New 
England states ports, and those who 
fear that it will hurt the Barge Canal 
through New York state. 

I do not see how it will hurt New 
York. The port is already taxed by 
commerce beyond its capacity. The 
cost through New York is so great 
that a vast amount of commerce lies 
below the economic line and does not 
move at all. It may be claimed that 
this waterway will be frozen up a 
great part of the year, but the grain 
can and will all be shipped out that 
will be exported before the closing of 
navigation, and this will relieve the 
railroads so that they can handle the 
great stock trade of the west without 
tying up transportation. [t appears 
that this waterway would be a great 
benefit to the rail business as it would 
liberate a vast amount of rolling stock 
that is many times tied up on account 
of terminals not being able to give re- 
lief. 

It seems according to the geo- 
graphical condition of this great water- 
course that it was intended in time 
to be the liberator of the great com- 
merce of the west, and not only this 
but notice that in nearly all places 
where there are barrier to impede 
navigation they are of such character 
that they can be made a benefit to the 
work of improvement as they can be 
turned into power to ‘opdrate) the 
works necessary to move ships from 
a higher level to a lower or vise 
versa. It seems that there is no end 
to arguments in favor of this great 
work. Now it is up to the people 
interested to push this project through 
to the end. 


Blast Ice Gorges 


As this work must, as a rule, be 
done on short notice little time is af- 
forded to obtain the correct explosive, 
so the recommendation is made for 
any low freezing dynamite available. 
Electric firing should beused for safety 
as well as for the benefits derived 
from ali charges firing at exactly the 
same time. 

Moving floes of ice must usually be 
broken by the second method. The 
explosive primed with a blasting cap 
and a short section of fuse can be 
dropped on the floe from the shore or 
from the down stream side of a bridge. 

It is difficult to give any difinite 
amounts of explosives to be used for 
blasting ice, but where the broken ice 
is three or four feet thick, the charge 
of explosives should be not less than 
ten pounds. Where the ice gorge runs 
up to twenty and thirty feet in depth, 
it may require 1,000 or 1,500 pounds 
of dynamite fired under it to obtain 
any results. 


Something Safe 


“J wish I had a baby brother to 
wheel in my go-cart, mamma,’ said 
small Elsie. “My dolls are always 
getting broke when it tips. over.” — 
Boston Transcript. 


How do 
you account 
for this 


Why is it 
De Lavals in 
tors combined? 


there are approximately as many 
@ today as all other makes of, separa- 


For just one reason, which is based on the actual 


_ experience of several millions of users over a period of forty 
years, who have found it the most satisfactory, in that it skims 
cleaner, lasts longer and is easier to operate and clean than any 
other. 
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Of the best creameries use 
De Laval Separators~ 


The creameryman knows the best cream 
separator. Practically all of them use De 
Lavals. Why? Because they have found by 
testing the skim-milk, and by experience, that 
the De Laval is the most profitable. They 
know that a poor separator can soon waste all 
their profit and that a De Laval soon pays for 
itself. The De Laval you use is built on the 
same principle as the creameryman’s, 


Of the exhibitors at the National 
Dairy Show use De Laval Separators 


At the 1922 National Dairy Exposition -an 
investigation among the exhibitors of purebred 
dairy cattle disclosed the fact that 86% of them 
use De Laval Separators. These exhibitors of 
purebred dairy cattle are the cream of the 
world’s best dairymen—they know the best 
separator and use it. Butter made from De 
Laval cream also won first place in every class. 


Of the Separators in the leading 
butter state are De Lavals ~ 


More butter is made and more cream separa- 
tors are used in Minnesota than in any other 
state. According to an investigation by a prom- 
inent farm paper, 64% of the cream separators 
in Minnesota are De Lavals—almost two out of 
every three. A remarkable record—which sim- 
ply drives home the fact that the more people 
know about separators, the more they appre- 
ciate De Laval. 


Of all cream Separators are 
De Lavals~, 


—according to an investigation by a group of 
prominent farm papers of wide circulation. 
There are, still, many inefficient and worn-out 
separators in use today which are wasting 
enough butter-fat to pay for new De Lavals. 
Get the most out of your butter-fat with a new 
De Laval. See your De Laval Agent or write us. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK, 165 Broadway 


CHICAGO, 29 E. Madison St. 
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A Sales Manager's 
Letter 


Lonc DISTANCE helps one large wholesale house serve its 4,500 customers 
in Southern Michigan and builds business for the Company. 


The General Sales Manager of that Company, comparing the work of a modern 
telephone salesman with that of one of the old school, writes: 


“In 124 days the telephone salesman called on 4,628 

merchants, 4,522 of them by telephone, averaging 
37 calls per day. ; 

“The old school salesman made 3,750 calls in 216 
days, less than half of them by telephone, and aver- 
aged only 18 calls per day. 

“The average daily sales of the man who sold by 
telephone were two and one-half times those of the 
member of the old school.” 


The telephone is quick, handy and a sure card of admittance. It builds business 
an dgood-will and lowers selling costs. 


Michigan State Telephone Co. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [| 2853527 MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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Can Our Legislators 
Reduce State 
Taxes? 


(Continued from page 9) t 


4 
distribution are usually in a yosi- 
tion to pass along even the “income 
tax” to the ultimate consumer, but the 
ultimate consumer is unable to pass 
the burden to his neighbor so he pays 
not only his own “income tax” but the © 
“income tax” of others in addition to | 
the accumulation of improved proper- | 
ty taxes gathered through the system — 
of production to consumption. | 


Agencies of production, manufacture 
and distribution suffer through exces- — 
sive taxation, although they may in © 
time pass the burden along. Tax pay- 
ments are much like “frozen loans.” 
To a certain extent the “capital” igs 
dead, or at least, it can not be used | 
for productive purposes by the tax 
payer until it gradually filters back 
through an indefinite period of time. 
“Yax trozen” capital retards industry 
and business, puts the brakes on ~ 
progress, holds wages down, and in- 
creases living costs because the ulti- 
mate consumer must thaw out the 
frozen capital and get it back through ~ 
economic channels where it can again 
be put to productive use. 

No matter how finely we figure, how 
thorough the research, how exhaus- — 
tively the detail of taxation is followed — 
up, we find that the industrious, the © 
enterprising, the progressive, the peo- 
ple who produce things, shoulder the 
tax burden. Bank economists, experts — 
paid enormous salaries to delve into 
and analyze economic problems and 
situations, estimate that accumulated 
taxes amount to as much as 60 per 
cent of the total cost of most articles 
consumed. One noted economist, re- 
cently writing in Collier’s Weekly, 
placed this enormous tax burden in 
some instances as high as 70 per cent 
of the purchase price. It requires fine 
and careful analysis to determine 
these tax facts, an unscrambling of all 
cost production because taxes in some 
form enter into all forms of cost pro- 
duction, but the figures and conclu- 
sions are founded upon cold, economic 
facts. 

It is possible to inaugurate whole- 
sale reductions of taxes by suddenly 
putting a stop to most forms of gov- 
ernment service, such as highway con- — 
struction, establishing new schools 
and erecting public buildings, reducing 
fire and police protection, cutting down — 
and abolishing salaries of school 
teachers and other public servants, re- 
ducing and eliminating public service 
departments and the functions they 
perform, and abolishing many other 
public benefactions, services and in- — 
stitutions. But these are all things 
the people themselves have demanded | 
and are still demanding, and it is ex-— 
tremely doubtful whether the people © 
will stand for such a wholesale re- 
trenchment. Our legislative bodies — 
know this and they are not going to 
do it. But after all, state income takes” 
only a minor portion of the money | 
paid in taxes. 

The bulk of most tax money goes 
directly into the communities where 
taxes are raised for local gover ee 
service, and the federal government is — 
the next biggest tax eater. So our — 
legislatures are not going to cut a 
very large slice out of the total tax 
budget, no matter how hard they try, — 
or how much they economize, or how 
much they cut and slash. Most tax © 
cutting is beyond their authority. But 
the legislatures may enact laws, laws 
that will enable tax burdened consum- 
ers to escape some of the load by tak- — 
ing some of the tax off industry, agri- 
culture and business, and put a heav-~ 
ier tax on that small but wealthy ele- 
ment that does nothing to earn an in- 
come. This element is divided into 
two classes—holders of tax exempt se- 
curities and holders of idle land for 
speculation. Even those who place 
their wealth in tax free securities are 
a credit to the “land hogs,” as they 
place their capital in a form for goy- 
ernment use, whereby it filters 
through the channels of industry and 
commerce, but the holder of idle land 
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for speculation or he who withholds 
it from use so that he also may prof- 
it along some other special line, does 
little else than bleed the public for 
his own selfish benefit. 


There are forms of this selfish land 
greed and land speculation at the ex- 
pense of the tax payers and private 
enterprise in every community, every- 
where and every day. Public improve- 
ments made from the tax budget, and 
improvements made by private invest- 
ment of all Sorts, coupled with prox- 
imity to population and environments 
that public and private enterprise 
have developed, are all that increase 
| land values. Yet the owner of idle 
| land, or land withheld from us for 
some selfish motive, but possessing 
the same land value as adjacent land 
that has been improved by cultivation 
or with buildings is not assessed for 
taxes at the same rate as the improved 
land, nor even in fair proportion to 
the assessment of the improved land 
'and improvements. Large sums of 
| money are spent to improve land and 
large sums of money are spent for 
public improvements and public sery- 
ice, yet the private improvements are 
assessed at excessively high rates in 
order to make public improvements 
_and maintain public service, and inci- 
dentally make the idle land steadily 
increase in value. 


The values of idle land are clearly 
| “unearned increment,’ and “unearned 
| income” just as soon as the land is 
_sold, because the owner has done 
nothing to earn an income, neither 
has he paid his fair share of taxes. 
| He profiteers on the public treasury 
and profiteers on the purchaser of the 
land when marketed, for he receives a 
_ price many times over the price he 
| paid and has done nothing himself to 
'make the idle land more valuable. 
Neighbors and the government have 
earned the increment and the income 
| for him. The increased income he re- 
_ceives in land values at sale price is 
| “unearned income” because he has en- 
_ joyed a natural monopoly and a stead- 
| ily increasing value of the land due to 

no labor or expenditure on his own 

part, but to natural causes making an 
/ increased demand for it, such as the 
'increase in population, the general 
| Progress of society and public im- 
| provements. Some economists hold 
that this “unearned increment” should 
belong to the state, or should go to 
the state in the form of taxes. 


Whether this theory is correct or 
(not, the outstanding fact is that the 
“unearned increment” is not assessed 
\in fair’ proportion to improved prop- 
(erty, which is equivalent to tax ex- 
emption of “unearned incomes” on tax 
‘exempt securities. Both tax dodgers 
are in the same category. The “land 
hog” fattens on increasing land val- 
ues and low taxes, the equivalent to 
tax exemption because his land is 
idle, while the “tax exempt securities 
hog” takes interest as income without 
paying taxes on it and at the same 
_time holds a valuable property in the 
form of gilt-edge bonds on which he 
| Pays no taxes. 

Although the merit of taxing tax- 
‘exempt securities is questioned in 
_ well-grounded argument on basic eco- 
/nomics on the assumption that as 
time passes lower premiums will be 
| paid for government bonds, or higher 
\interest rates will be demanded the 
| Same as required on industrial bonds, 
or perhaps both lower premiums and 
higher interest will rule, still the fact 
remains that the income is “un- 
earned.” Proponents of taxing these 
securities contend that of ail things 
an “unearned income” ought to be 
taxed and taxed heavily. But no argu- 
Ment well-grounded on basic econom- 
ies has ever been advanced against 
the merit of taxing idle land held for 
Speculation, or land withheld from 
/use, up to its full “une#rned incre- 
ment.” No well-grounded argument on 
‘basic economics will ever be advanced 
-against this form of land tax. Argu- 
) ments have been and will continue to 
| be advanced against it but they are 
'the arguments of clever lawyers try- 
ing to convince the jury that a guilty 
client is innocent. They gloss over 
‘facts and discredit prima facia evi- 
dence in such a way that a “reason- 
able doubt” is created in minds of the 
jury, and with hearts for conviction 
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but minds overwhelmed with a mass 
of fine hair-splitting examination and 
argument that raise a “doubt” they 
bring in a verdict of “not guilty.” 

It makes no difference what process 
or argument is used to get a jury to 
free their guilty client just so long as 
he is freed. It makes no difference 
what process or argument is used to 
exempt the beneficiary of “unearned 
increment” on idle land from taxation 
just so long as he doesn’t have to pay 
taxes, or a fair portion of taxes. When 
he does not pay a fair share of taxes 
other people- are paying more than 
their share, because a stated amount 
of money must be raised to meet pub- 
lic expenditures. This heavy burden 
falls upon productive industry-agricul- 
ture, live stock, manufacturers and 
business. The progressive farmer, 
manufacturer, business man is penal- 
ized for his enterprise, while the do- 
nothings gather in huge profits with 
both hands in addition to being re- 
warded with profits created by the in- 
dustrious folks in addition to enjoying 
a tax exemption for their speculative 
policy. 

There is nothing to fear from taxa- 
tion based on land yalues by land own- 
ers honestly willing to pay their fair 
share of taxes. Under this system 
idle land could not be taxed in excess 
of its “value” nor under its “value.” 
What’s wrong about the land tax sys- 
tem, then? Why does the mére sug- 
gestion of compelling holders of idle 
land for speculation or withholding it 
from use to pay a tax in fair propor- 
tion to taxes levied on improvements 
and improved land raise such a pro- 
test from these specific landlords? 


Wisconsin legislature is trying to do 
something in the way of reducing the 
taxes on farm improvements with cer- 
tain exemptions. Whether this will 
mean a shift of heaviet taxes on in- 
dustry and business so that the taxes 
will come back indirectly for the farm- 
er to pay, Or an increase of taxes on 
idle land held for speculation and land 
withheld from use where it can not be 
passed back to the consumer, remains 
to be determined. 

Minnesota legislature is trying to 
extend relief to the farmer, and some 
form of increasing the land tax may 
be adopted. Minnesota has been un- 
able to get a correct list of the amount 
of land cleared during the land-clear- 
ing campaign of 1922, because many 
farmers who have cleared a few acres 
at an expense of $50 to $75 an acre re- 
fused to report, knowing that the tax 
assessor would immediately penalize 
them for their part in the land clear- 
ing campaign. 

Michigan legislature is deluged with 
tax reform suggestions. The “tax 
handbook” before the legislature is 
the report of the “Michigan Commit- 
tee of Inquiry into Taxation,” cover- 
ing a period of one year of investiga- 
tion of taxations. In the preface the 
committee says: 

“The principal object of the investi- 
gation was not, as the committee un- 
derstood it, the finding of new sources 
of revenue, but rather to ascertain to 
what extent inequalities exist in the 
distribution of the tax burden under 
our present tax system and to present 
to the legislature proposals for such 
changes in our laws as will tend to 
more fully equalize the burden of tax- 
ation in our state.” 

The report is exhaustive in most re- 
spects and shows diligent research 
through tax records and sources of 
taxation, and is bold in its recommen- 
dations. However, the committee did 
not incorporate in its report any ref- 
erence to inequality of taxation of idle 
land held for speculation or withheld 
from use, as compared with taxation 
of improved farm land, live stock, busi- 
ness and industry. In the absence of 
reference it may be assumed that the 
committee did not consider research 
along these lines as coming within the 
scope of its duties, or it did not have 
time to investigate this phase of the 
tax problem, or it did not consider it 
worth while investigating. There is 
nothing to indicate that the matter 
was discussed. 

The committee, however, did go into 
the matter of taxes and their relation 
to cutting timber and reforestation. 
It is strongly opposed to any favorable 
tax consideration to retard the rapid 
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cutting of timber or encourage refor- 
eMation, contending that “We believe 
that taxation has had very little, if 
anything, to do with retarding prog- 
ress in reforestation, or with promot- 
ing premature harvesting of timber.” 

“Those who make that kind of argu- 
ment,’ the report says, “evidently 
overlook the increment of value as the 
trees grow to maturity. When these 
trees are harvested their value always 
represents very much more than the 
cost of production. Indeed, we have 
only to look around us in Michigan to 
find many persons living in affluence 
as a result of investments in the tim- 
ber industry.” 

Here the committee found “incre- 
ment of value” in the growing trees, 
but no “increment of value” in idle 
lands held for speculation, or withheld 
from use. The “increment of value” 
in idle land held for speculation is 
likely many times greater in the prin- 
cipal cities of Michigan than on the 
cut-over lands, because such idle land 
has been more rapidly enhanced in 
value by more rapid industrial develop- 
ment, increase in population, and the 
attendant public service. To use the 
words of the committee, “We have 
only to look around us in Michigan to 
find many persons living in affluence 
as a result of investments in the ”— 
idle land. These landlords now living 
in affluence still have much idle 'land 
gradually enhancing in increment val- 
ue at the expense of others and which 
will not only increase their affluence 
but their flatulency. They have done 
very little to build up communities, 
they have done comparatively very 
little in exchange for the vast wealth 
they have made out of the communi- 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 
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EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 

agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 
Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; John Henes, Vice 
Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, Asst. 
Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 
Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


Papitel oS cnaes ee cee $200,000.00 
Surplus siccckssabirsawwen $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


Houghton National Bank 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 

Capital, $50,000.00 

Surplus, $10,000.00 

A General Banking Business. Com- 

ee and Savings Departments. 

3% Interest paid on Savings 
Deposits. 


Officers and Directors: F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. Q. 

Fretz, Vice Pres.; L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 

Chamberlain, Cashier; E. F. Schwalm, Asst. 

Cashier; E. L. Fretz, Andrew Weston, Matt 
Surrell. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; BE. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 


St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


Ask Your Banker 


gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It 
pays to consult your banker. 
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The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. Ay Kaufman, Pres. ; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. aati: E. J. Hudson, 

E. §. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


When Is a Farmer a Good 
Loan Riskr 
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can also be found if a farmer 
has the time to spare, in the mines 
or the logging camps. All this helps 
the new settlers in these sections. 

We must also require that there be 
suitable improvements. on the place 
in the way of a comfortable home, 
suitable and adequate barns and out- 
buildings, and a good supply of water 
for the home and stock. When a farm 
is developed and equipped in this 
manner it becomes not only a produc- 
ing unit, but a home and has a home 
value that is not so easily abandoned. 
In all this discussion we pre-suppose 
that the soil is good and suitable for 
farming purposes. There is much land 
in this north country, as well as every- 
where, that is not fit for farming and 
should be employed for something 
else, such as re-forestration, etc. A 
goodly per cent of the land in this 
north country, however, is first class 
farming land and will support farming 
operations and form the basis of suc- 
cessful and enterprising communities. 

As I stated before, we loaned mill- 
ions of dollars in these sections to 
thousands of farmers in the past six 
years. Our experience in operation 
has been very satisfactory. We. have 
found that when credit is extended to 
these pioneers on a sound basis that 
such loans are good and dependable 
and can be considered reliable under- 
lying security for federal farm loan 
bonds. Our experience in collecting 
interest and amortization payments, 
which we collect semi-annually, has 
been nearly 100% perfect in these sec- 
tions. The fact is that the farmers in 
these areas have a better record in 
paying their interest to us when the 
farmers in the other sections of our 
District which are the so-called highly 
developed sections. 

This collection experience is highly 
gratifying when we take into con- 
sideration the depression period that 
agriculture has passed through the 
last two years, and that we are still 
in. Prices for agricultural products 
were deflated to a point below the 
cost of production and the farmers in 
the best agricultural sections of the 
United States, such as Iowa, Illinois, 
eastern Kansas, etc., have found it not 
only difficult, but impossible to meet 
their costs of operation, interest and 
taxes. 

The pioneer farmer has this ad- 
vantage—that his overhead cost is 
low; his taxes are correspondingly 
low, area considered; his real estate 
loan is small and his interest charge 
is not a burden; he does not operate 
on an extensive scale and his farm 
may be termed a family unit farm, all 
of the work being done by the family, 
and he therefore has no labor costs. 
What income he has from whatever 
source, is his, to be applied in meet- 
ing his definite overhead charges. 
such as interest and taxes. The food 
for his family is largely supplied from 
his farm. There isn’t much that he 
has to buy outside of clothing, shoes 
and a few articles for the household. 
His fields are not large and it does not 
require all of his time to take care of 
his crops. He thus finds it possible to 
devote a part of his energy to the 
clearing of more land, and as he 
gradually brushes his acres and 
clears away the strumps his fields are 
enlarged and his income with it. He 
is also thus adding to the value of his 
holdings year by year and his security 
becomes better as he broadens his 
fields. This increased value is not a 
speculative value but it is an earned 
and actual value, based on possibilities 
for increased income. Our experience 
has therefore been such as to give us 
greater confidence in extending our 
operations in these pioneer farming 
communities. 

You must therefore realize that we 
cannot make loans to the men who are 
just going on the land- and making a 
beginning. Such pioneers must be 
assisted by colonization companies 
and others who are selling the land. 
We have observed that it takes a good 
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man about five years to become est 
lished on one of these farms. Some. 
who have great energy and capacity, 
as well as some capital, are able to 
clear a sufficient amount of land, erect 
their buildings and make improve- 
ments otherwise so as to establish 
themselves in three years time; but 
they are relatively few. For the ma- 
jority, it takes from five years and 
longer before they are able to de- 
velop their farms to the point where 
they can be classified as farms under 
our rules. The local business men, 
bankers and others are obligated to 
give assistance to these emigrants 
coming into their community. They 
will profit by the settling up of the 
country and the building up of their 
communities. 

Every acre of good land thatis cleared 
is an economic asset to the business 
interests of that community. They 
can therefore well afford to give every 
assistance possible to these beginners 
so that they can establish themselves 
and become home owners. This assist- 
ance does not altogether take the di- 
rection of supplying food, clothing and. 
a little credit, but more particularly 
in assisting the farmers in marketing 
their products so as to give the farm- 
er a safe and dependable income. — 

Life on the farm must be made at 
tractive as well as successful. Good 
roads are essential and so are ade- 
quate school facilities for the chil- 
dren. When these are provided, at- 
tention must be turned to the proper 
cooperative organization of the people 
in helping to establish buying and 
selling associations, live stock breed- 
ers’ associations, poultry associations, 
potato warehouses, creameries, cheese 
factories, stock shipping facilities, 
canneries, elevators and all other 
agencies that are necessary to dis-, 
pose of the particular crops that can) 
be grown as dependable crops in the 
various communities. I think this 
cannot be over-emphasized. In these 
later years we have found that the) 
fundamental problem of agriculture is 
that of price and market. 

With the proper co-operation of all 
agencies in these sections that can| 
be helpful to the settler, the farmers 
here can make a success. This has: 
now been demonstrated beyond ques 
tion. 

We believe that the state govern- 
ments can, and should, assist the in- 
coming settlers by rightly placing 
them on suitable land for farming) 
purposes. For this purpose it will 
undoubtedly be necessary to make a 
soil survey and to classify the lands, 
When this is done, the right and use: 
ful use of these lands can be deter: 
mined. All of the land that is suit! 
able for farming purposes will be 
known and can be taken up and util 
ized as such. All other lands should 
be put to such use as the nature of 
the soil and conditions will determine, 

A great many of the farmers have 
been misled by wasting their oneal 
tions on land not fit for farming. | 
waste of energy must be stopped, not 
only for the good of the individual 
farmer, but for the good of the com 
munity as a whole. ‘| 

It would give us a great deal of con n 
fidence in carrying on our work | 
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hese sections if we had the ground 
york of such soil classifications to 
suide us. It now becomes necessary 
or us, in an unscientific way, to try 
o determine in every case whether 
yr not the applicant for a loan is lo- 
‘ated on a farm that is possible of 
uecess when capital and energy are 
.pplied. 

Many of our rejections of loans in 
hese sections are made because we 
ully realize that the farmer is so sit- 
iated that he is doomed to failure re- 
jardless of how hard he may work to 
sstablish himself, because of the poor 
soil in: his land and other conditions 
hat will militate against hi$ efforts. 

These loans that we make in “cut- 
pver” regions are for the most part 
ymall loans and from the standpoint 
yf banking, are unprofitable loans. Let 
ius take the loans that we have made 
in the Upper Peninsula as an exam- 
pyle. We have loaned to 1,490 farmers 
in this section the sum of $2,473,900. 
This will make the average loan in 
‘hese thirty associations less than 
31,700. No private loaning agency 
‘ould afford to make such loans to 
‘he farmers for 5 or 51% per cent as 
we have done. Such:rates are below 
she cost of operation. We are mak- 
jng these loans at these rates because 
the Federal Land Banks were not pri- 
inarily organized for profit, but were 
prganized for service. They are also 
po-operatively organized. What we 
ack in income in this class of loans 
n meeting overhead cost charges is 
iaade up from the margin of profit that 
ve have from larger loans made in 
he more highly developed areas. In 
»ther words, the farmers in the high- 
sr value areas are helping to extend 
so farmers, in these newer and lower 
'alue areas, credit at this low rate, 
und making it possible for us to ex- 
fend our service at this rate. This 
hyoint should be clearly understood and 
‘luly appreciated. 
| In making this low rate we charge 
nothing to cover risk or loss. It there- 
ore must be assumed that every loan 
ive make must be a good loan and one 
‘hat will re-pay. If it should be found 
yy experience that a definite loss ra- 
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_ First National Bank 
. of DULUTH 


' At the Center of Cloveriand 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


"RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


. his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 

_ The interests of Northeastern 

. Minnesota are the interests 
| of this bank. 


_ Consult us personally or by 
mail. 
Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
E. F. Brown, President; J. C. 
berly, Vice-President; W. 
lip, Second Vice-President; 
Oliver, Cashier; Leo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier; J. W. Franson, 
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Directors: 
BE. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- 
lip, R, W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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tio was established then it would be 
necessary to charge a rate to cover 
it. This would automatically force 
higher rates for certain sections that 
had proved hazardous. Fortunately, 
80 far, as I stated before, our collec- 
tion experience has been very satis- 
factory throughout the entire “cut- 
over” belt in our district. 

We bespeak for ourselves, our farm 
loan associations and all those con- 
nected with our service, the heartiest 
co-operation and helpful assistance 
from the business men, bankers and 
people generally who reside in this 
territory. We want to make loans 
here and we want to make them on 
a safe basis so as to be able to con- 
tinue to make loans here. We can 
and will help the new settlers. It has 
been demonstrated by operation that 
we can extend our service to the peo- 
ple in this north country on a safe 
basis. We hope to be able to broaden 
this service in the future. 

If all the local agencies will co-op- 
erate with these farmers and help 
them in every way, such co-operation 
will accelerate the development of the 
individual farm by assisting the ef- 
fort of the individual farmer, and thus 
hasten the day in each individual case 
when we may take up the burden and 
provide the capital investment credit 
for him in a way so as to fund his 
capital obligations over a long period 
of time, repayable on the amortization 
plan, at a low rate of interest. 


Recreation, Health, 
Playing in Snow 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Denny B. Goode, Manager of the 
Tourist bureau of Boston, writes us: 
‘Just a dash of psychology, a bit of 
initiative and a good deal of common 
sense and human nature have sudden- 
ly transformed the New England win- 
ter that was cold, bleak and inhospi- 
table into the most joyous season of 
the year. No longer is it a season to 
be dreaded but rather to be looked for- 
ward to with eager and pleasurable 
anticipation. . The New York Ro- 
tary Club has arranged for an outing 
next January for 200 of its members 
and their wives to resorts in the White 
Mountains. <A_ similar carnival is 
planned by the Boston Rotary Club. 
The president and secretaries of the 
fifty-odd New England clubs and their 
families will enjoy an extra three day 
winter outing at Claremont, New 
Hampshire. Many other New England 
clubs are planning such outings. The 
Boston Chamber of Commerce will re- 
peat its four-day outing of last January 
in the White Mountains.... The 
Appalachian Mountain Club has ar- 
ranged for five such excursions for its 
members, scattered throughout the 
winter, and in various sections of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Western Massachusetts. One hundred 
and ninety-six members of The Ark 
Builders of Boston were registered in 
last year’s party, and more than 500 
have applied for reservations Christ- 
mas week. 

“‘More than Sixty New England re- 
sort hotels kept open last season for 
winter business and this year they will 
number eighty-nine. Railroads co- 
operate by giving reduced rates for 
large-party movements. Hotels pro- 
vide the necessary pungs and tobog- 
gans, and usually skis. Patrons us- 
ually provide their own snow-shoes 
and skates. Hockey equipment, curl- 
ing and other ice paraphernalia, in- 
cluding huts and lines for ice-fishing 
in the lake region, are provided by the 
hotels. One of the spectacular events 
of last season was a dog-team race of 
130 miles, negotiated in three days. 
Light-harness horse-racing on ice is 
another favorite pastime. Costume 
carnivals are popular.’ 

“One of the most popular winter re- 
sorts of New England is that of Po- 
land Springs. Throngs of winter visi- 
tors gather here for winter sports 
particularly during the Yuletide sea- 
son and the February holidays.” 


It doesn’t always pay to keep still 
and saw wood. Wilhelm tried it, and 
a widow landed him.—Kingston (Can- 


Bank by Mail 


If you find it inconvenient to come to the 
bank, you can save time and trips to 
town if you will bank-by-mail. 
dinary bank transactions 


Few or- 
require your 
actual presence and you can easily avoid 
giving undue time to routine matters. 


At the First National Bank you may be 
sure that your written request will be as 
carefully and promptly carried out as if 
you delivered it in person. Use our serv 
ice more extensively by banking-by-mail. 


First National Bank 
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How to Hang Pictures to Beautify the Home 


HOULD girl calendars be framed 
and hung in the parlor? Are 
enlarged crayon pictures of re- 
mote relatives appropriate in the 
modern home? Should a living room 


be considered incomplete without 
“Pharaoh’s Horses” and “Cupid 
Awake”? 

These and many other questions 


about chosing, framing and hanging 
pictures were answered by Miss Ellen 
Hillstrom in her talk on “Appropriate 
Pictures for the Home” to Wisconsin 
women attending the Short Course for 
Home Makers at Madison recently. 

Here are some of the points empha- 
sized in her discussion: 

“There are pictures for every home 
but only a few that are really appro- 
priate for your home. Your choice de- 
pends on the kind of picture that ap- 
peas to you most, whether it be land- 
scape, pictures of the water, or a vig- 
orous personality. Since there are 
reproductions of practically all the 
famous masterpieces, your choice is 
wide, but if in doubt resort to pictures 
that have stood the test. Landscapes 
by Carot and sea pictures by Turner 
are examples of such. 

“Pictures in a room must be in har- 
mony with one another, not only in 
period but also in subject, color and 
treatment. Moreover, they should be 
in scale with the space on which they 
are to go. 

“Photographs of our friends belong 
in the bedroom and not in parlor or 
reception room. 


“The function of a picture frame 
is to hold the picture ni place, to de- 
mark it slightly from the wall but 
still to relate them both. When you 
notice the frame before you do the 
picture you may be sure the frame 


is not in good taste. 

“The modern idea in picture framing 
is to get away from the ornate. The 
heavy frames belong to pictures that 
are dark in color and heavy in weight. 
Light frames belong to dainty and 
small pictures. A good rule for fram- 
ing is: ‘A little lighter than the dark- 
est value of your picture.’ 

“How to frame different kinds of 
pictures? Here are a few sugges- 
tions: Oil paintings are framed~ with- 
out glass and in gilt frames. The 
toned gilt frame is best. Reproduc- 
tions of oil paintings are flatter than 
oil and hence require less heavy 
frames. A gilt frame toned or per- 
haps a little of the color in the pic- 
ture used in the frame is good. Pas- 
tels should have a wood frame colored 
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“Reducing a High Ceiling” with “Flat” Furniture and 
Elongated Pictures. 


in one of the colors in the picture. 
Etchings are best framed in dark 
brown, black or perhaps oxidized sil- 
ver. Japanese prints generally have 
a narrow dull gray or black molding. 

“White mounts for pictures are sel- 
dom good unless there is a lot of 
white in the room. Etchings gener- 
ally have the white mount. Whether 
a picture is mounted or not depends 
largely upon the space in which it 
is to go. When a mount is used it 


as 


Making the Ceiling Look Higher with Vertical Lines, Striped Paper, Curtains, 
and Drapes, and Long Pictures or Ornaments. 


should match the 
colors of the 
frame and of the 
picture. 

“The best way 
to hang a large 
picture is to sus- 
pend it from two 
hooks. One wire 
passes’ through 
the two eyes on 
the back of the 
frame. A picture 
hung this way 
can be straight- 
ened easily at any 
time. Triangular 
wires or cords 
draw attention 
away from the 
picture itself. 

“Don’t hang a 
wide picture on a 
narrow wall nor 
narrow pictures 
on wide walls un- 
less the pictures 
are grouped to 
take away the 
elongated appear- 
ance. 

SPairc. tus ers 
should be related 
to the furniture in 
the room. The 
picture should be 
placed so close to 
t h e articles of 
furniture t ha t 
they form one 
decorative unit. 
Pictures should 
be hung with re- 
gard to the light 
in a room. Light, 
dainty pictures 
need to be hung 
where it is light. 
Brilliant pictures 
can stand to be 
hung in the sha- 
dows of a room. 


Dull or heavy pictures should be hun 
in moderate light. Pictures should } 
hung near the eye level. If the cei 
ings are too high bring the pictur 
molding down. Remember that o 
paintings require much more spac 
than water colors. Do not group oi] 
with water colors. 

“Avoid hanging pictures on a pa 
tern background. A wall paper thé 
has considerable pattern in it does n¢ . 
require pictures. Avoid obscuring th — 
view of a picture. If the picture j 
hung over a cabinet then do not put : 
vase in front of it. 4 

“Avoid overdoing in the matter ¢ 
hanging pictures. Unadorned spac 
in a room is restful and emphasize 
the worth of individual pictures.” 


Daughter of the Species 


TATISTICS have discovered thé 
S the college girl of today is a mor 

splendid creature than her mothe 
—physically. She is an inch and 
half taller, six and a half pounds hea) 
ier, and larger around the waist, whic’ 
indicates vitality—or perhaps the lac 
of corsets. 

This is due to more intelligent hal 
its of diet, and also to the athletic a 
complishments of the daughter 
Whereas Mother lolled in the han 
mock and read romance and kep 
“pale and interesting,” considering j 
a virtue to appear delicate and dail 
ty, and to faint or “burst into tears 
at the slightest shock. Daughter dé 
lights in being rosy and robust, an! 
ready for whatever comes. | 

There are fewer break-downs in th 
approved college of today. Net tha 
the girls do not accomplish as muc 
intellectually, but they build up thei! 
endurance to be equal to the har 
study, and they balance the brain e} 
fort with physical training. One ca 
send a girl to college today and sh 
will be turned back stronger and mor 
fit physically. 


Symmetry in Colors and Line: 


a VERY day in every way the 
homes in Wisconsin are becom- 
ing more beautiful,” declared 

Miss Wealthy M. Hale in a recent talk 

to women attending the short course 

given by the department of home eco- 
nomics at Madison. 


That expensive furnishings are not 
necessary for.a beautiful home was a 
point stressed by Miss Hale. She be- 
lieves that by applying some of the 
simple principles of color, line and 
harmony any home can be artistic and 
pleasing. 

Here are some suggestions she of- 
fered to housewives: 


To make a room appear higher, re- 
peat vertical lines.. Use striped paper, 
long draperies hung straight, and long 
pictures or ornaments. 


A. room may be made to look lower 
by lowering the picture moulding to 
dron the ceiling, by using valences or 
lambrequins over wide windows and 
by the use of long pieces of furniture. 

Color scheme for a room having lit- 
tle sunshine—Use a soft tan for the 
walls and have the ceiling of the same 
color but several degrees lighter. The 
floor should be darker in coloring than 
the walls. The thin curtains may be 
of light cream with side draperies of 
the tan of the wall for a background 
with a design containing more intense 
orange and some of the darker shades 


in the room. Touches of brighte 
orange may be used in pictures, car 
dies and lamp shades. 
Color scheme for a sunny room-— 
Use soft blue gray for the walls an 
darker blue and tan in the floor covel! 
ing. Small amounts of intense orang 
make the blue most effective and di 
not defeat the coolness it brings. 
Color scheme for a moderate room— 
A soft grayed yellow-green is a gooi 
wall covering with a tint one or twi 
degrees lighter for the ceiling. Smal 
amounts of purple combined with th’ 
leading color will add warmth to thi 
cool green and complete the harmony) 


Note Line Arrangement 
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JHE busy farm women can look 
just as well groomed -and attrac- 
| tive as their city sisters if they 
‘ill but follow a few simple precau- 
\ons,” advised Mrs. Genevieve P. Reid 
‘ Chicago, to the women attending 
ne Home Makers’ Conventiom at Mad- 
jon recently. 

» “Have neat, trim housedresses—pre- 
arably the Hoover apron style—and 
‘ever wear out discarded best dresses 
ii fancy make and material in the 
‘itchen. Wearing an old kimono 
then doing housework is equally bad. 
jingham and percale are practical for 
ousedresses, but they need not be al- 
vays a gloomy dark blue. 

“Good grooming which implies care 
if the skin by using a soothing face 
ream; an occasional professional 
aampoo; and frequent baths; are the 
yundation of good dressing. Proper 
inderclothing is highly important; and 
| radical change has come about in 
lis respect during the past few years. 
song flannels, and many heavy skirts 
‘ere then considered necessary but 
\ow the average woman finds that she 
an get along with much less and be 
ven more comfortable. The best rule 
» follow is to wear the least amount 
i underclothing necessary to meet 
ae demands of comfort and health. 


| “Never before have there been so 
lany conveniences for. the home 
‘ressmaker and in addition this year 
le straight simple styles that are in 
‘ogue make home sewing even eas- 
bY ae 

_Mrs. Reid pointed out that vivid, 
tilliant colors would predominate 
iis spring. Green, yellow, rose and 
urple seemed to lead in popularity, 
le believed. 
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Spring Fabrics and Colors 


“T can’t say what trimmings will be 
most in vogue,’ she said, “hecause 
there will be little of it used. !abrics 
are so rich and draping is so much in 
the fashion as well as contrasting col- 
ors combined in dresses, that very 
little trimming is needed. Flowers of 
silk and satin and bead ornaments are 
found on evening dresses while for the 
more tailored effects nail heads, braid 
and buttons will be used. 

“Ratine leads in the spring mate- 
rials,” she explained, ‘as well as oth- 
er goods having irregular naps. Crepes 
come next and are made with cotton, 
silk, and satin. The satin crepes are 
made with the satin inside. Heavily 
embroidered voiles are a good com- 
bination with ratine, dotted swiss and 
ratine of a contrasting color. A new 
material of silk and cotton combined 
is now on the market and is being 
used largely for underwear. The wide 
use of percale and gingham for cur- 
tains and dresser covers, is a new and 
practical spring tendency.” 

A demonstration sale, which might 
have been a playlet entitled, “Any Wo- 
man Goes Shopping” helped to explain 
some of the interesting tendencies in 
spring cotton and silk fabrics. Dozens 
of bolts of new materials in the most 
approved shades for spring were used 
in the playlet. Miss Shopper was a 
most human person and the delighted 
chuckles from the audience at some of 
her remarks indicated that they too 
had often said: “No, I don’t want any- 
thing; I’m just looking around—Will 
it shrink?—Do you think it makes me 
look old?—Can [ take a piece home 
and wash it?—and—Please charge it 
ok next month’s bill as I’ve run up a 
frightful one this month and I know 
my husband won't like it.” 
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eautiful Carriages 


at ‘(New Low “Prices 
Your baby can have a lovelier 
carriage today than ever before. 
Not only is it more graceful in 


its curving, unbroken lines, and 

flawless in its weaving; it is less 
BRS. expensive. 

The remarkable Lloyd Loom— 


the invention of Marshall B. 
Lloyd—is responsible for this 
new beauty and lowered price. It \ 
weaves a smooth, strong, endless 
\strand of finest wicker intoa 
graceful bowlshape. And, because 
it weaves thirty times as fast as 
hands, a Lloyd Loom Carriage 
can be bought for a lower price 
than has ever before been asked 
for a fine baby carriage. 

Good dealers everywhere can 
show you Lloyd Loom Carriages. 


Lloyd> 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


The only carriage 
woven in desired 
shape from one 
endless wicker 
strand. 


Don’t accept a 
substitute. Find 
the Lloyd name- 
plate on the seat. 


Ask dealers to show 
you beautiful Lloyd 
Loom Furniture made 
by the same process 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet,‘‘ Mothers of the World,” 
illustrating Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets,Sulkies,Strollers, Doll 
Carriages and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 


Northern State Normal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


You Can Read Cloverland Magazine for One Dollar a Year 
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ARIETY in foods is essential, of course, 
but in providing variety do not overlook the 
importance of nourishment. 


Crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts is a highly nourish- 
ing cereal food in unusually compact form. It 
supplies the rich nutrition of wheat and malted 
barley, including the mineral elements of these 
splendid grains, without which health and strength 
cannot be maintained. 


Grape-Nuts,with good milk, is a complete food. 
Economical, too, because a moderate amount 
provides unusual nourishment. 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 


Grape:Nuts 
THE BODY BUILDER 
“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Our Changing Girls 

In speaking of the ultra-modern 
young woman it is no longer up-tc-date 
to use the term “flapper.” They are 
now called “Easter eggs,’ because 
they are hand-painted on the outside, 
and hardboiled on the inside!—Re- 
formed Church Messenger. 


Too often a grade-crossing is the 
meeting place of headlights and light 
heads.—Washington Post. 


PC Tort Set FREE 


| Ivory finish brush, comb, 


| mirror, etc., in handsome 
M\ 8) box, All given for selling 
A) only 40 packs vegetable or 


“In French, ‘pays’ means country,” 
announces a well-informed contempor- 
ary. In German, the word has no 
meaning.—London Opinion. 


|] AMERICAN SEED CO. 
=<t Box T- 22, Lancaster, Pa. 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


BELL BRAND 
Michigan Grown 


VALFALFA 


Whatever kind of soil you have, there’s an Isbell strain of alfaifa that 


Send For will give wonderful yield. Hardiness and vitality are bred into Isbell 
Ishell’s seeds. Send today for your copy of Isbell’s Seed Annual—the author- 
1923 itative book on seeds and crops. Samples showing quality sent with it FREE. 
Catalog S. M. ISBELL & COMPANY 832 Mechanic St. (43) Jackson, Mich. 
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National Reclamation Policy 


(Continued from page 3) ; 


national reclamation policy is devel- 
oped, the people of this nation should 
consider it from the standpoint of its 
own intrinsic wisdom. The question 
may fairly be asked at the present 
time, why reclaim any more land at 
all? 

Agriculture is in the dumps and 
many believe that this present condi- 
tion of depression is in large measure 
to over-production. True it is that 
the crop returns for the years, 1920, 
1921, and 1922 are above the average. 
Fluctuations in crop production from 
one season to the next are sure to pro- 
duce local surpluses, and it has fol- 
lowed for the last three years that 
our total crop production has been un- 
usually good. The Lord has been al- 
together too good to us from the stand- 
point of the farmer’s best welfare, but 
what right have we to expect that we 
are always to continue to bask in the 
light of Divine favor? If we are now 
having the seven fat years of plenty, 
may we not soon get the seven lean 
years of lessened production, due to 
the inevitable seasunable conditions 
over which even improved agricultur- 
al practices have little to avail? 

But, does a careful analysis of the 
crop statistics indicate that there is 
really an over-production? Prof. HE. 
G. Montgomery of the United States 
Department of Commerce is authority 
for the following data. The per cap- 
ita production of all grains in the 
United States as given in the census 
for 1900 was 54.8 bushels, while for 
1910 it fell to 49.62 and for 1920 to 
49.06. I have computed similar data 
for 1922 and find that the per capita 
for this year has fallen to 48.6 bushels 
in spite of the bumper crops of the 
past season. This does not look like 
over-production. During the twenty 
year period from 1900 to 1920 the 
United States’ population expanded 
from approximately 76,000,000 to 105.,- 
700,000. In fact, population and there- 
fore consumption expanded more rap- 
idly than did production. The effi- 
ciency of the individual American 
farmer is unquestionably increasing, 
but if cereal production registers in 
any way the trend of the times, con- 
sumption of such foods is increasing 
at a more rapid rate than production. 

The criticism has been advanced in 
my own state of Wisconsin that we 
are adding to over-production through 
the work in land clearing which is in 
rrogress in the northern part of the 
state. For the last three or four years 


— about 100,000 acres per year have been 


cleared in the cut-over section; but 
those who advance this argument that 
this is a factor of any considerable 
moment in the matter of total surplus 
produced in the state, fail to realize 
that these new farms are, for a num- 
ber of years to come, not exporters of 
farm products. Their only influence 
in the matter of production and con- 
sumption. consists in the fact that 
thev partially supply the food needs 
of the families occupving the same. 

While vossibly 100,000 acres per 
vear are being redeemed in northern 
Wisconsin, in thirty-four central and 
southern counties in the same state 
over 50,000 acres have been abandon- 
ed. Naturally these were soils of the 
poorer type—soils so rough, sandy, 
stony, or covered with peat as to be 
economically below the margin of suc- 
eessful cultivation. Submarginal 
lands ‘can be farmed perhaps with 
vrofit during times of high prices. 
This has been true in many of the dry 
land areas in the West, but in the re- 
adiustments which are now taking 
place in the world about us. the old 
biological law that “the fittest will 
survive” will be as true in the social 
and economic world as it is in the 
jungle. 

In the period of falling prices it is 


not onlv necessarv to have lands that ° 


are highly productive, but ultimatelv 
the question of relative profitableness 
must be considered, which means that 
the question of the returns which the 
yroducer receives for his product is 
the determining factor as to whether 
such land can be farmed with profit. 

Furthermore, in the upper Great 
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Lakes basin there are being adde 
hundreds of thousands of acres anny 
ally to the present cut-over areas b 
the cutting of our existing forests. _ 


If as a nation we are to develop 
national reclamation policy, attentio: 
must be given to some of the funds 
mental economic principles that ur 
derlie a proper and orderly develo 
ment. ‘ 

(1) Only good lands must be re 
claimed. This must be done to cor 
serve human energy, which is th 
most valuable asset which this natio 
possesses. Of what permanent valu 
is it to reclaim acres that are so de 
ficient in fertility, so hopeless in ult 
mate value as to fall within the class 
fication of perhaps submarginal lands 
The toil and sweat necessary t 
change the idle wild lands of any cui 
over section into prosperous farms an 
happy homes is too great to have thi) 
human energy expended upon some 
thing which is not of permanent value 
When we think of the misspent energ 
which has already been incurred her 
f America in the reclamation of land 
which are now so deficien® in fertilit 
and which from their character wer 
unable to compete with the more fe 
tile lands of the interior basin, it i 
nothing short of a tragedy. In Ney 
England today over 40 per cent of th 
improved acreage of fifty years ag 
has gone back to forest. In spite o 
the fact. that the consuming million 
at its doorway are seeking to suppl 
themselves with as cheap a food su 
ply as they can find, it is possible fo 
them to pay the high railroad tari 
for freight rather than to grow it a 
home. r 

*(2) In the process of reclamatio1 
the first lands to be reclaimed shoul 
be those most accessible to markets 
Should we then reclaim even fertil 
lands that are now so far remoye 
from consuming centers as to mak 
them perhaps relatively unprofitable 
I show you an interesting exhibit clit 
ped from a western paper, presentin’ 
the distribution of 8,244 carloads 
Wenatchee apples shipped over th 
Great Northern railroad from the 30 
000 acres of irrigated land in the v 
cinity of that city. Of this entire ou! 
put, only 366 cars came east of th 
Mississippi River. Five and fow 
tenths per cent of this entire crop wa 
all that was brought east of this rive 
where 70 per cent of the populatio 
of the United States resides. HEveni 
the shipments to those states lyin 
west of the Mississippi and east an 
south of the Missouri River were ad¢ 
ed, only eighty-two cars more woul 
be consumed, making a total of les 
than 450 cars out of 8,200 odd car 
that were shipped as far east as 
Missouri River. With so large a cor 
suming population, the long haul cos 
makes it relatively impracticable t 
transport food products, except of th 
most concentrated character, for lon 
distances. ; 

It is this condition under the exis! 
ing freight rates which now seem S$ 
difficult to reduce that will require th 
rewriting of the economic history 0 
the plains states and the far Wes! 
When prices were high, as they wer 
during and immediately after the wal 
the item of freight toll was of les 
consequence than now. When whea 
was worth $2.25 a bushel at the mil 
ing centers and 30 cents was taken b 
the railroads for transporting it fror 
Montana to the milling points, tr 
portation costs did not exceed 15 pe 
cent of that which was left in 
farmer’s hands. But, when wheat fe! 
to $1.00 a bushel, and the existin 
freight rate was 10 per cent off frol 
the peak, or 27 cents a bushel, it lef 
but 73 cents in the farmer’s hands; 0 
in other words, it takes 37 per cent © 
the amount he finally gets to pay f 
the transportation. 

This condition obtains 
these products come from irrigate 
acres or from the dry land farms | 
the West. 

I met a man from Idaho last wee 
who told me that his brother had 
000 bushels of potatoes on an Idal 


: 


irrigation project that were wort 
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ss, on account of the flooding of the 
cal market. He was unable to ship 
1em to any outside points because 
ie freight rates consumed substan- 


ally all that he could get for them. 


western college president told me 
st week that his brother had $5.76 
sturned to him after paying the 
eight on a carload of potatoes ship- 
ad from the Red River Valley te 
hicago. 

Under these conditions, may it not 
ell be asked whether reclamation 
* additional acreage to the nation’s 
roducing area should be made in 
1ose regions that are now so remote 
‘om the consuming centers as to in- 
ir such heavy charges for transpor- 
ition. 

National economy needs to balance 
arplus food with more manufactur- 
ig; therefore balancing consumption 
pore completely with production. 
vurther development of food produc- 
‘on in already existing food surplus 
reas must of necessity follow rather 
ian precede the development of those 
‘reas more contiguous to the consum- 
aug centers. We here in the upper 
ukes states fail to realize the enor- 
ous yalue which our nearness to 
iarket involves. I have not worked 
nis matter out from the standpoint 
f the upper lakes basin as a whole, 
ut if we were to take the urban pop- 
jlation of Wisconsin and adjacent 
ities within a hundred mile radius 
vom that state, we would have a con- 
uming population ( at the present 
me), almost as large as is now in- 
luded in the urban population of the 
tire fifteen western irrigation 
tates. And of these two regions, 
hich has developed the more rapid- 
7 in the last ten years? 

(3) As the settler under ordinary 
ircumstances is deficient in capital, 
ut has a surplus of labor, it is of 
reat advantage to give the pioneer 
, chance to convert his labor into 
xed capital—his home and his farm. 
this respect the development of 
ae cut-over lands has a marked ad- 
jantage over that involved in either 
rainage or irrigation. Irrigation 
rojects require large initial outlays 
f an engineering character before 
noe land can be utilized at all. Even 
jfter the engineering project is com- 
leted through the construction of 
‘be dams and ditches, the land must 
e leveled and a material expense in- 
jurred before returns can be secured 
rom the reclaimed area. To a less 
xtent the same applies to drainage, 
rhich requires community effort in 
‘oe development of the outlet ditches 
‘efore the improvement work on the 
jadividual tracts of land involved in 
jae laying of the supplemental tile 
an be performed. 

The reclamation of the cut-overs, 
n the other hand, is primarily a task 
nat can be done by the individual 
jimself. It is clearing the brush, 
vlasting the stumps, removing the 
lash of the logger—all of which are 
adividual operations. True it is that 
his work is not spectacular in char- 
cter, but it develops most emphatic- 
lly individual initiative, which after 
lis the primary factor on which the 
Jtimate success of any man depends. 
, Much of southern Wisconsin, south- 
rn Michigan, and southeastern and 
astern Minnesota has already been 
edeemed from the forest, and made 
o blossom as the rose without gov- 
‘Tnment loans or aid. These three 
tates have without federal aid al- 
eady drained 5,800,000 acres that are 
1ow in farms. Over 21,000,000 acres 
‘f such lands have been partially re- 
aimed in the whole United States 
it a cost of substantially $140,000,000 
© $150,000,000. This has been done 
vy private initiative, and such private 
nitiative will continue to carry on 
his type of reclamation work, depend- 
ng, however, upon the economic prof- 
t involved. 

Undoubtedly true it is that in the 
levelopment of any national policy 
t is not so easy to find an opportu- 
lity for federal aid in the develop- 
nent of the cut-over reclamation as 
t is in the large irrigation enter- 
rises of the West, but what the peo- 
Me of this country have a right to 
isk is that in the formulation of a 
ational policy, consideration at least 
ye given to the treatment of all three 
ypes of problems in their relative 
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economic order. Simply because the 
irrigation projects of the West re- 
quire the expenditure of large sums 
at the outset, which can of course be 
supplied through federal loans if Con- 
gress so desires, it does not of neces- 
sity follow that it is wise to develop 
first the areas that are of the lowest 
economic returns. 


Which first—St. Lawrence waterway 
or further irrigation? 

The question may fairly be asked 
even at the present time whether for 
the good of the country at large it is 
preferable to expend for further de- 
velopment of irrigation projects in 
the West the $350,000,000 involved in 
the Smith-McNary bill, or to devote 
a portion of such moneys to the de- 
velopment of that greatest of inland 
improvement projects, the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

Perhaps the federal treasury has 
sufficient funds to warrant the sim- 
ultaneous construction of both of 
these enterprises. But, if it does 
not, it is a question as to which one 
of these two large internal develop- 
ments will be carried on. Will it not 
be in the interest of the general wel- 
fare to develop that which is of great- 
er economic value to the entire na- 
tion? 

It is not pertinent here to discuss 
in detail what can be done in the de- 
velopment of this national policy. I 
am trying here to set forth the neces- 
sity for the consideration of a nation- 
al rather than a sectional policy. 
Time or space does not permit further 
amplification of these details. Nation- 
al attention to the development of the 
cut-overs manifestly would not entail 
much if any public aid in tha way of 
expenditures of large sums of money 
to carry out such reclamation work. 
Presumably, the aid which would be 
of most service in such development 
will be with reference to the organi- 
zation of a mode of financing which 
will enable the floating of securities 
that would need to be issued after, 
not before the settler had made sub- 
stantial progress himself. 

Consideration by Congress could be 
much more intelligently bestowed in 
matters of this sort if there were 
some organization within the govern- 
mental bureaus at Washington which 
consciously and continuously devoted 
itself to the necessities of this prob- 
lem. ‘This is already provided for so 
far as irrigation is concerned in the 
thoroughly organized and well estab- 
lished Reclamation Service now in the 
Department of the Interior, but even 
with this agency of the government, 
western irrigation interests have 
found it desirable to maintain con- 
tinuous lobbies at Washington to 
press for further federal aid in con- 
nection with the Smith-McNary bill. 
If this is the case, Congress could 
well afford to have some recognized 
branch of the government studying 
the problem from the standpoint of 
the whole people, and not that of a 
single phase of development on which 
already $150,000,000 or more of fed- 
eral moneys have been used. 

In the Departmeht of Agriculture 
at the present time there is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public 
Roads a section of work concerned 
with the investigation of drainage 
problems, but no development is had 
with reference to the problems of the 
cut-over question. An incidental mat- 
ter which has come up in recent years 
regarding the djstribution of war sal- 
vaged explosives, in co-operation with 
the agricultural colleges has been as- 
signed to this drainage section be- 
cause there was no other place to 
which it could be referred. The eco- 
nomic aspects of land settlement have 
to some extent been investigated by 
the Bureau of Farm Management and 
Economics, but the essential prob- 
lems of the cut-overs, the matter of 
the redemption of these idle and un- 
used acres, the engineering problems 
on which many hundreds of millions 
of dollars will be spent here in the 
upper Great Lakes basin alone, not to 
say still additional hundreds of mil- 
lions in the cut-over sections in other 
parts of the United States, are prob- 
lems on which the Department of Ag- 
riculture up to the present time has 
given practically no attention. 

Therefore, in the discussion of a 
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Help Yourself iG a 


Health and Comfort 


iS Peyton DS of people do not stop to think 
of the harm which may result from drinking 


coffee and tea. 


If you have frequent headaches—if you are 
nervous and irritable — if you cannot sleep at 
night—it is time to find out the cause and help 
yourself to health and comfort. 

You alone can do it. Postum makes it easy. 


Just stop coffee and tea for a while and drink 
delicious Postum instead. You will find it whole- 


some and delightful, with’ a delicate 
and a fine, full-bodied flavor. 


fragrance 


Made from wheat, roasted just like coffee, 
Postum contains no caffeine, nor any other harm- 


ful ingredient. 


Your grocer Sells Postum in two forms: Instant Postum 
[in tins] prepared instantly in the cup by the addition of 


boiling water. 


Postum Cereal [in packages] for those 


who prefer to make the drink while the meal is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully 20 minutes. 


Postum FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc,, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


= , 
|} POSTUM CerEay {fe eee 
REA ch US a 


Timbered Lands ««d Cut-over Lands 


Large Acreage Situated in Fourteen Counties of Cloverland, 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$5 to $100 Per Acre 


Timber lands, cash or equivalent. 
Also a couple of well improved 
farms suitable either for stock or general farming, one 400 


In tracts of size to suit. 
Cut-over lands, easy terms. 


acres, the other 700 acres. 


Write for quotation, terms, maps, etc., and state what you want. 


J. M. LONGYEAR 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


national reclamation policy, the first 
simple step to follow would be the 
organization in that department of 
the government that is most natural- 
ly concerned with this work of an of- 
fice giving its attention exclusively to 
the problems that relate to the rec- 
lamation of the cut-over section. 
Such a division reporting through the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be able 
to advise the Congress as to the char- 
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acter of the problems that need to be 
considered in working out a well-or- 
dered policy with reference to the re- 
demption of the cut-overs. 

Perhaps in time from a considera- 
tion of the three types of work, the 
cut-overs, the wet lands, and the arid 
areas of the West, a national policy 
might be devised that would look at 
the problem from a broader point of 
view than has hitherto been the case. 
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(Official Advertisement) 


Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. That 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 
following record: 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan: (1) in the number of 


farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 
in value of farms; (4) in number of dairy cows; 


(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 
fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 
in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 
in rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 
(17) in percentage of high school attendance 
(state record.) Menominee County also has more 
cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


Taxes Free for Five Years 


For Further Information, Write: 


E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 


Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
J. A. MUMA, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 


Supervisors) 


ake Your 
hoice 


50,000 Acres of good cut-over land in Florence and 
Forest Counties, Wisconsin. 


25,000 Acres of good cut-over land in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. 


Tracts suitable in either state for large ranches or 
small farms, all accessible by good roads and close 
to rail transportation. 


Many Exclusive, Ideal Sites 
for Summer Resorts and Homes 


Write Us for Terms. 


J.W. WELLS LUMBER COMPANY 


OR 


GIRARD LUMBER COMPANY 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Can Solons Reduce Taxesr 


(Continued from page 17) 


ties where they live and for the great 
wealth that will be coming in the fu- 
ture and which their heirs will inherit. 

The “lumber barons” did devastate 
the forests. The> timber they har- 
vested cost little in early days, and 
legal title to some timbered areas is 
seriously questioned. They cut and 
slashed in haste to make money fast, 
and in some instances hurried to get 
rid of timber betore its ownership 
could be identified, if early day re- 
ports are true. Still, they performed 
some constructive activities. They 
maintained payrolls while the timber 
lasted,-but a more important feature 
was the marketing for all purposes of 
lumber at low price which enabled 
other parts of the country to build 
up industries and homes and prosper. 
They also left desoluation and strand- 
ed villages in their wake. Commun- 
ities still having standing timber as a 
natural resource visioned the calamity 
in store for them and to salvage some- 
thing begantaxingthetimber to obtain 
money tor public improvements that 
would tend to encourage development 
of the agricultural resources when the 
timber was gone. In the early days 
the “lumber barons’ cut to capture 
markets and get all the timber they 
could before some one else got it. To- 
day, the timber is being cut more rap- 
idly than ever, an incentive being to 
escape further increasing and accumu- 
lative taxation. 

The “lumber barons” have left and 
are leaving great areas ot cut-over 
land, some yaluable for agricultural 
development, some suitable tor® graz- 
ing, some useful for reforestation. 
None of the land that has been cut- 
over is worthless because it once grew 
trees. Much of this land has drifted 
into the hands of real estate oper- 
ators who bought it at the nominal 
figure of a dollar or so an acre for 
the purpose of speculation and they 
are holding it for speculative purposes 
only. Speculation can not flower with- 
out public improvements and improve- 
ments made at private expense. Very 
rarely do any of these big ‘land lords 
spend anything for improvements, but 
they do urge public improvements at 
the expense of the public to make 


their lands accessible and marketable.. 


The tax burden talls upon farmers 
who purchased land and improved it 


Mash for Increasing Egg Production 


HE best mash for stimulating egg 
production in hens of the general- 


purpose breeds, such as the Ply-. 


mouth Rocks and Wyandottes, ac- 
cording to experiments carried on by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is one that is not so rich in 
corn meal and meat scrap as those 
frequently fed to Leghorns. On the 
department’s poultry farm at Belts- 
ville, Md., the best results with gen- 
eral-purpose hens were obtained with 
a mash containing only 18 per cent 
of meat scrap with considerable 
ground oats and wheat bran. The en- 
tire mixture is made up in the pro- 
portion of 3 parts of corn meal, 1 
part of bran, 1% parts of meat scrap, 
1 part of middlings, 2 parts of ground 
oats, and 5 per cent of linseed meal. 
As a result of usi this feed the 
hens produced a good yield of eggs, 
but did not become overfat and were 
in good breeding condition. 

Leghorns and other breeds of the 
same type can use a heaviér and more 
stimulating ration without endanger- 
ing their physical condition and the 
hatching quality of the eggs. The 
mash that has been giving the best 
results with the department’s Leghorn 
flock is made up of 4 parts bran, 4 
parts middlings, 66 parts corn meal, 
and 26 parts of meat scrap. Barred 
Plymouth Rock pullets fed on this 
heavy mash laid a few more eggs than 
pullets of the same breed fed on the 
first mash, but they suffered in health 
and their eggs were lower in fertility. 

Among the vegetable proteins fed to 
poultry, the departmnt has found that 
gluten meal seems to be the best, al- 
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with productive acres, buildings an 
live stock, and upon industry and bus 
ness and improved property in the su 
rounding communities. 

Some lumber companies have whok 
saled great tracts at any old pricet 
escape paying even a small tax on th 
cut-over land; some have thousands ¢ 
acres on their hands they do not knoy 
what to do with because they hay 
no land policy; some have coupled 
land department with their lumbe 
business and are selling the land i 
small parcels at “current prices 
which are often many times the as 
sessed valuation of the land; som 
have parceled portions of their hold 
ings out to settlers at a low price o) 
practically nothing down and all thei 
life to pay for the land; a few hay 
established big farms to demonstrat 
what can be done on the land as ; 
land selling plan; a still lesser num 
ber have established big farms mereh 
as a hobby; practically none has at 
tempted reforestation because of th 
system of taxing improvements, thi 
cheaper plan being to let the land li 
idle, hoping that somehow, in some 
way, it can be disposed of at a goo 
profit; some are deliberately holdin; 
their cut-over land or ona 
withholding it from use for specul: 
tive purposes like the real estate oper 
ator; some withhold land from use t 
prevent settlement and resultant de 
mands: for public improvement whicl 
would tax the industry they them 
selves operate and perhaps result i 
higher taxes on the idle land. q 

No matter what the angle or view 
point for holding idle land from ust 
or tor speculation, the fact remains 
that such land possesses an “unearne( 
increment” which is translated int 
an “unearned income” when sold. “Un 
earned” is a self-explanatory word. I 
means “not earned,” or “not gained bj 
labor or service.” It is getting some 
thing for nothing. Surely there coulk 
be no honest objection to payin; 
taxes on something valuable that i 
not paid for in either labor or ser 
vice, but is made valuable only 
through the labor and service o 
others. Why penalize those who labo; 
and render service to the communit) 
with excessive taxes for the benefi 
of those who neither labor nor rende} 
service to the community? 4 


i 


though cotton seed and peanut mea 
are very satisfactory if supplemente( 
with animal protein in the form 0 
meat scrap, tankage, fish meal, or milk 
and with mineral salts, For good re 
sults the vegetable proteins should no 
exceed 10 per cent of the total mash 
Tests have shown that a good gradé 
of fish meal is practically as good as 
meat scrap or high-grade tankage. 


_ CANADA’S CHAMPION HEN 


ANADA’S blue ribbon hen, 

. Barred Rock, has just finishet 
up at the second New Brunsw 
egg-laying contest at Moncton wit 
credit of 247 eggs. Two hundred bi 
were in the contest, covering a pe 
iod of 52 weeks and making an aver 
age of 139.43 eggs, as compared witl 
an average of 152.13 for the previou 
year. The best pen in the contest 
says Consul Rasmusen, Moncton, in 2 
report to the Department of Com 
merce, was of Barred Rocks, with 
credit of 2,143 eggs for the 52 wee cs 
and was the only pen which showe¢ 
an average of over 200 eggs per hen 
Six of the birds in this pen laid ove 
200 eggs, and the lowest one had @ 
record of 171. The two hundred he 7 
consumed 11,672 pounds of mixe 
grains, 7,790 pounds of mash, 8,93¢ 


quantity of charcoal, and a liber 
amount of green feed during the yea 
The toal cost of this feed was $515.38 
and the value of the eggs sold was 
$902.27, leaving a balance of $386.8$ 
to cover the cost of labor and housing 
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IGHT feeding and warm, clean, 
| well-ventilated coops will prevent 
| ~ most chick diseases. 

}LEG WEAKNESS. 
hnfinement are apt to get this. It is 
used by poor elimination of the body 
‘astes or a lack of bone-making ma- 
vrials in the food. Feed milk and 
een food. Let the chicks get out on 
ie ground. Baby chicks eat relative- 
) large quantities of fresh earth 
hich helps keep the digestive tract 
ean. 

)DIARRHOEA. Most diarrhoea is 
ae to impropper feeding. Feeding 
yur milk or buttermilk in liberal 
yantities from the very first is the 
last preventive. 

WHITE DIARRHOEA. Real white 
‘arrhoea is difficult to control. It is 
‘ye to a germ. If hens are infected 
‘ith white diarrhoea, the germ may 


Chicks under 


gg Bred White Leghorn 


CHICKS. 


[aeehte yourpoultry profits 
‘with our Famous Improved 
\Winter Egg Basket Strain of 
S.C. White eghorns. They are 
ithe selected, long, deep-bodied 
fevpical hens with large lopped 
combs, matedt» the famous Holly- 
wood and Beall 250-300 EGG Pedi- 
greedsires. Allour breedersareculled, 
selected, and mated by poultry spec 
jalists and inspected and approved as 
to their laying ability and health. 

} OurLeghorns are winners at LEADING Egg Laying Contests 
and Poultry Shows. Thousands of customers al! over the U.S. 
‘are reaping a golden harvest of eggs the year round from our 
ae bred layers. You, too, can make big money with them. 
| 
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REE Valuable Catalog tells all about FGG FARMING 
FOR PROFIT and What and How to feed for re- 

sults. Worth many dollars to you. Get our prices on 
chicks and eggs before you buy. Write AT ONCE. 


| Q.DEVRIES, Grandview Poultry Farm. Box S. Zeeland. Mich. 
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BABY CHICKS 
Price List—Prepaid to You——Purebred Stock 

f 100 50 

\White and Brown Leghorns......13.00 

Buff & Black Leghorns ..........138. 


FUT Be Re pe He He CO CO 8 
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| All absolutely first class pure bred stock. Pr mn 
(shipments made. Mail order to J. KREJCI, 2' 


(Jackson Blyd., Chicago, III. 
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BABY CHICKS 


Buying ‘‘Cloverleaf”’ 
chicks insures your suc- 
cess in the poultry busi- 
ness. Big, husky chicks 
from closely culled 
flocks. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 

CLOVERLEAF POULTRY YARDS 


Route 2, Zeeland, Mich. 


i WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
jth Combs. Michigan’s Greatest Color 
ad Egg Strain. 80% egg yield in Janu- 
Y> 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
“ices of chicks and eggs. 

| INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


(CKORY CHICKS accredited by Wisconsin Dept. of 
jirkets, are just what you need to make your poultry 
siness a success, because we hatch from free range, 
)ganized flocks of Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
ghorns and Anconas. Catalogue free. Order Dept. 
CKORY CHICK HATCHERY, Lake Mills, Wis. 


! We are pioneers in shipping chicks in 
i 

HICKS Michigan. Hate shipped thousands each 
ison since 1904. Different varieties. Free booklet 
jth guarantee and prepaid prices for spring delivery. 
EEPORT HATCHERY, Box C, Freeport, Mich. 


iby Chicks and Eggs of high record layers. S. C. 
BE set White and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
i ocks. 


Very reasonable. 100% live arrival 
jaranteed by P. P. prepaid. Catalogue FREE. VAN 
(NEST FARMS, Box W, Cedar Grove, Wis. 


CREDITED BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS— 
te bred, trapnested, 200 to 262 egg producing White 
‘thorns. Also Barred, White, Partridge Rocks; Reds, 
rite Wyandottes, Black Orpingtons. Catalogue free. 
=ADOW SPRING FARM HATCHERY, Burnett, Wis. 


credited Chicks are good chicks. All our breeding 
ek inspected by State Dept. of Markets, and guaran- 
d to be true to name. Live delivery guaranteed. 
ite for catalogue. WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, 
itertown, Wis. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12c AND UP! 


_. pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. — Catalogue. 
<CKMAN HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 


tite and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
age paid to your door. Circular Free. 
_ HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 
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Baby Chick Troubles 


be inside the egg. The germ may get 
to the chick from infected hens, in- 
fected coops or infected incubators 
and breeders. 

Real white diarrhoea is much worse 
in the Hast than in the Central States. 
Hens may be tested for white diar- 
rhoea and if the disease is found, 
treatment can be given to cure them. 
The Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 
tion offers this te&8ting and treating 
service to their farmers at a charge 
of 5 cents per hen. 

Putting bichloride of mercury or 
permanganate of potash in the drink- 
ing water will help to prevent infec- 
tion of the entire flock. 

Hatching eggs can be wiped with a 
cloth dipped in alcohol to kill any 
germs that may be present on the egg- 
shell. This does not injure the egg 
for hatching. 

LICE. Dust hens with insect pow- 
der or sodium fluorid before setting 
them. A couple of days before the 
chicks are due to hatch dust the hens 
again. 

To kill head lice on chicks put a 
very little grease on the head, neck, 
under the wing, and around the vent. 
Too much grease may kill the chick. 

GAPES. Gape worms are reddish 
look ing, apparently doubleheaded 
worms, about one-half an inch long. 
They live in the soil. 

Chickens eat the worms themselves, 
the eggs of the worms, or angleworms 
which have eaten the eggs. In any 
case the eggs hatch and the gape 
worms work their way in tue wind- 
pipe in such numbers that tne cnick 
cannot breathe. 

Gape worms are often fatal to 
chicks but seldom kill old hens. 

Gape worms do most damage in 
damp, cloudy, wet weather. 

They do not thrive in sunshine. 

Chicks that are very vigorous can 
fight them better than weak chicks. 

Commercial poultrymen control 
gapes by changing yards and plowing 
and cropping the infested ‘ground. 

Getting rid of gapes on a farm 
where the hens range all over the 
place is not an easy proposition. 

1. Don’t raise young chicks on the 
same ground year after year. 

2. Spread lime and ashes 
ground where the chicks run. 
which have the gapes can be 
by: 

1. Removing the gape worms with 
a horsehair or with a bent wire manu- 
factured especially for this purpose. 

2. Putting a drop of turpentine 
down the throat. 

3. Using London purple. There 
are various methods of using this. 
One good way is to put the chicks in a 
small box with no top. Shake or blow 
the powder in the box, trying to dis- 
tribute it evenly until the air is foggy 
with the dust. A powder gun can be 
used to puff the powder in the box or 
the powder can be put into a porous 
bag and shaken out. Cover the box 
with a sack or piece of carpet and 
keep the chicks in the box for one 
or two minutes. Watch the chicks 
while they are in the box. If they 
commence to strangle give them more 
air. When the chicks are taken from 
the box they snuffle and cough up the 
dead worms. Usually one treatment 
is sufficient. 

LONDON PURPLE IS POISON. 
HANDLE IT WITH CARE. 


on the 
Chicks 
treated 


MILK FOR CHICKENS 


UST before hatching the egg yolk 
Ji: taken into the abdomen by the 

chick and furnishes food for the 
first thirty-six or forty-eight hours. If 
food is given before this is digested, 
serious bowel troubles follow. 

Milk is the best food for chicks 
just as it is the best food for chil- 
dren. One very successful poultry- 
men says that if necessary he would 
pay $1 a quart for milk for the first 
feed. He dips the bill of each chick 
into sour milk, thus taking no chance 
of a chick’s missing its share of this 
health-giving food. 

For the first few days sour milk is 
better than sweet milk. After the 
chicks are nicely started they can be 
put on the sweet milk with satisfac- 


It’s Cheaper this Year 


T costs less this year. to remove stumps 

from your land—the new du Pont ex- 
plosive, Dumorite, will blast them out for 
much less than it used to cost. 


Dumorite has approximately the same 
strength as 40% dynamite, stick for stick, 
with the slow, heaving action of ‘‘20%”’—and 


you get 14 more sticks for each dollar. 


It is 


non-freezing and non-headache. Get it at your 
local dealer’s and clear more land at less cost. 


NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


Write for free, 110-page “‘Farmers’ Hand- 
book of Explosives.” It gives full information 
on the use of explosives for land clearing, 
ditching and tree-planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


‘more per dollar 


al DONE NON-FREEZING 


ORITE 


Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


shall County. 


tion after the show. 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calf. 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 

At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
278 of these calves were sold at auc- 


The top price—20c per pound— 
92 Short- 


torn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 

50c above the average for the calves of any other breed. 
Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 


and Kansas City markets. 


There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 


the world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


tory results. Chicks grow rapidly and 
need an abundance of bone-and-muscle 
building material—Poultry for the 
Farm and Home. 


Court In Error 
Magistrate—“Are you married?” 
Prisoner—“No. I got this black eye 

from a friend.’—Simplicissimus (Mun- 
ich). 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magadine. 


The boys would stay down on the 
farm if prices wouldn’t.—Associated 
Editors. 


LAKE LAND FUR EXC. 


Has not had an unsatisfactory shipper or 
a complaint of any kind this season. 100% 
satisfactory service. Who gives more? 
Conducted by 

OLIVER DIX, Salem, Mich. 

Write for your grade list. 
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Herd of Pure Bred®Holsteins in Gogebic County 


Settlers Make Good 


WHERE— 

There are friendly banks 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 

Herds are free from tuberculosis 
WHERE— 

Farmers have miiling associations 
WHERE— 

Boys and girls have active clubs 
WHERE— 

Land clearing is done co-operatively 
WHERE— 


Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 

Good land is sold at a low price on fos time payments 
WHERE— 

Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 
WHERE— 

An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— 

Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— 

Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 

ress in the United States 
WHERE— 

Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


For special or detail information, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, 


IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


They Start Em Young Ther 


(Continued from page 6) 


A thousand pardons. Well you see— 


‘up here” in Upper Michigan we have © 


what we are pleased to term some 
very excellent farming areas. And 
the rapid progress of our lumbering 
industry is creating many thousands 
or acres of additional agricultural 
lands each year. | 

Very well. It behooves us, “up 
here,” therefore, to devise ways and 
means for the most profitable utiliza- 
tion of that land. by reason of our 
tavorable climate, good soil and prox- 
imity to a live market, we have se- 
lected agriculture as the preferred 
medium. So—with the help of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
other similar institutions we are be- 
ginning from the ground up—with the 
boys and girls in the rural districts— 
the agriculturists of tomorrow. 


It’s very simple. We send a good, 
live-wire M. A. GC. extension worker 
out into the rural districts to organ- 
ize the boys and girls into various 
types of clubs. These clubs are to the 
rural boys and girls what the Boy 
Scouts and similar organizations are 
to the city-bred young bloods. Only 
I fear they accomplish a trifle more. 

There are calf clubs, pig clubs, 
sheep clubs, garden clubs, canning 
clubs, garment-making clubs, etc., etc. 
—all with the “big idea” in mind— 
that of building up the agricultural 
resources of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

And that’s how, three years ago— 
in 1921—it came to pass that the Clo- 
verland Calf Club was formed in Iron 
county, with several “live-wire” citi- 
zens leading the way. They put up 
the cash, started the boys in with 
some pure bred stock as a nucleus and 
went to work in earnest. 

Now the same thing took place in 
other counties in Upper Michigan, and 
it’s still going on there. But somehow 
Iron county got the “hang” of the 
thing, as it were, from the start, and 
theirs hag been one constant record 
of successes. Maybe it’s a long story 
and maybe it’s not. If we were to de- 
scribe the individual efforts of each 
club member in Iron county—the en- 
ergetic campaigning of the citizens 
and substantial backing of the bank- 
ers, it might be a long story. But we’ll 
try to make it snappy. 

Here’s the record to date, in brief 
—very, very brief: 

Iron County has a total of forty-nine 
clubs, with an enrollment of 523 mem- 
bers. 

Iron County leads all other counties 
in the number of active calf club mem- 
bers, twenty-three in all, and they 
own forty-seven head of purebred 
stock. 

Iron County leads in pig club work 
throughout the peninsula, having six- 
teen members, owning twenty-seven 
head of stock. 

Iron County leads in poultry club 
membership, thirty-nine members own- 
ing 5,211 head of poultry. 

It cost Iron County and the state of 
Michigan approximately $3,000 to 
supervise this agricultural w or k 
among the 523 rural boys and girls, 
and they produced $12,180.94 worth of 
stuff—all of which went into lron 
County’s homes. 

We have mentioned Andrew Waite’s 
record. Grant Gallup, a Cloverland 
Calf club member, was the 1921 state 
champion in first year poultry club 
work, and won the high individual 
honcrs of the judging contest at the 
1922 Annual Farmer’s Round-up, at 
Chatham. 

Russell Hartley member No. 3 was 
the champion dairy judge at the boys’ 
and girls’ club camp at Chatham, in 
1922, and received a pure-bred_ hol- 
stein calf for a prize. 

Iver Peterson, member No. 4, has 
been Judge Supreme in live stock 
judging contests during 1921 and 
1922. .In addition Iver has won a 
pure-bred pig as a prize, and -has 
placed high in all judging contests, 
winning five trips to the state fair 
at Detroit, and two trips to the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show at Chicago. 
At the Michigan state fair, in 1922, he 
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. county, and, finally: 


February, 1 


tied for third high man in judgi 
dairy cows, but lost out on a draw 
a trip to the national dairy show 
St. Paul, Minn. 

State honors have also been awal 
ed to the poultry, canning, garme 
making and handicraft clubs in 


Iron County has set for its 
Year’s goal “1,000 Club Members.” 

It’s -just an example of what | 
right kind of co-operation, mana; 
ment and leadership can accomplis 
The boys “up there” in Iron cow 
are no brighter—perhaps,—than ~ 
boys “down there” in Wayne and J 
son. But they are completely “sol 
on the value and importance of th 
work as related to the future ag 
cultural development of the Upp 
Peninsula of Michigan. 

And if Iron county gets its mem 
bers for 1923, what will the close 
the next year give us, as a result 
their work? Oh, perhaps a small ite 
such as approximately $25,000 va 
ation in stock and produce. Not b 
for a “little community,” “up here’ 
the ‘‘wild and woolly”? Upper Penins' 
of Michigan. 

Andrew Waite—the idol of his clu 
mates—says: 

“My ambition is to finish my high 
school work; take the courses at th 
Michigan Agricultural College; thei 
come back to Dad’s farm and build 
up a pure-bred Guernsey herd the 
will be second to none in this sta 
and maybe in the country,” 

Now that’s not a very harmful @ 
bition for a boy of fifteen. And ¢ 
work did it. 


Cloverland Bargait 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be 
office not later than the fifteenth of month prec 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOV! 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., — 
nominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE—Prize winning yearling 1 
istered Holstein bull. A Barge 
Makida Farm, Jeffris, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, clim 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, 

meet of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madise 
is. S 


WANT TO HEAR from party having f 

for sale, give particulars and loy 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chipp 
Falls, Wis. sc 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CA 

for sale at fair price. Good produc 
ancestry. Address Box 63, Care Clo’ 
land Magazine. 


FOR SALE—Fine improved and un 
proved farms in Chippewa County. H 

and cattle belt. Terms. Walter C. V 

& Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. , 


FOR SALE—One section of good cut-01 

land. A good buy for any stock farm 
Liberal terms and a spot cash barga 
otras Box 387, Care Cloverland Mag 
zine. 


FOR SALE—Bighty acres, nearly all” m 
proved. Substantial buildings and g 
water supply. On good highway, 
school, churches and _ railroad. 
Box 10, Care Cloverland Magazine, 


TAXES FREE FOR FIVE YEARS! I 
is one of the inducements we offer sé 
tlers in Menominee County, Michigan. . 
particulars write E. J. Elienwood, Auth 
ized representative, Menominee Count 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich 


SALESMEN, GREAT OPPORTUNITY fe 

pushers to make big money selling ¢ 
and greases on liberal commission 4 
bonus. Unlimited prospects for men ¥ 
know how. Old company. Quality prod 
ucts. Attractive prices. Square de 
Write today to Dept. A-15 Manufactur 
Oil & Grease Company, Cleveland, Ohi 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, whi 

made the most rapid progress in agt 
cultural development of any county in’ 
United States, according to the 1920- 
eral census, Offers unexcetled oppor j 
ties to settlers. For information w: 
Cc. E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Ag 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Michigi 


SE WRIST WATCH 


Handsome, guaranteed ti 
keeper, given for selling o 
packs of vegetable or flowers eed 
(mention which) at 10c per larg 
pack. Easily sold — EARN £ 
MONEY OR PREMIUMS. CG 
ry samplelottoday. Send nomon 
NS SS We trust you till seeds are sold) 


AMERICAN SEED C0. Box 4-22 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Northern Hardware ¢F Supply Company 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


- Now Distributing 


PRODUCTS 


AREY Roofings, Shingles, Asbestos products, Wallboard and other building specialties which have been well and fav- 
C orably known for many years in the Menominee district, will hereafter be distributed by Northern Hardware & 
Supply Company who have on hand complete stocks and can give the best of service. Lumber, Building Supply and 
Hardware dealers in the northern Wisconsin and the Michigan peninsula will find the Carey 1923 dealer proposition on 
roofing, shingles and wallboard most attractive. Our co-operative advertising plan enables Carey dealers to dominate 
the field in their localities. 


If you are interested in any of the following write, wire or phone your inquiry to Northern Hardware & Supply Co. 


Carey Products 


Asfaltslate Shingles—“The Shingle That Never Curls,” Asbestos Roll Roofings, 

Asbestos Products, Waterproofing Materials, 

Asbestos Pipe Coverings, Carey Board-—‘“The Better Wallboard,’’ 
85% Magnesia Pipe Coverings, Built-up Roofs, 

Asbestos Cements, _ Roof Coatings, 

Roll Roofings—all finishes, Elastite Expansion Joint. 


1d 


We take this opportunity to express our appreciation to those who have purchased Carey products in the past and to state 
to our old, as well as our new customers that their needs will be adequately served in the future by Northern Hardware 
& Supply Company. 
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MAIN OFFICES— Lockland, Cincinnati,. Ohio FACTORIES—Lockland, Ohio; Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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Conservation, Recreation, Also Taxation 
Baye HH ASTROS NGeSsesOcReL 


ONSERVATION of natural re- 

sources has been so neglected 

that we can only regard the 

economic waste of some re- 
sources by private interests; the gob- 
bling up and monopolizing of other re- 
sources by private interests; the wan- 
ton destruction of wild life by gun- 
fire, predatory animals (two legged 
and four legged), removal of forest 
coverage and forest fires, aS an ap- 
palling public tragedy. With these 
vivid pictures of destruction before us 
comparatively slight efforts are being 
made to abate these public crimes. 
Perhaps the reason may be found in 
the almost total indifference of the 
public toward conservation of any of 
these natural resources. It is also 
very difficult to conserve any natural 
resource without tramping on some- 
body’s toes, and these toes sometimes 
belong to an individual, or a corpora- 
tion, or a local community, or a sec- 
tion of a state, or a whole state. 

Just now most conservation efforts 
are centered about wild life and vir- 
gin forest in areas that will be desig- 
nated as “public parks,” which would 
also serve as places for public recrea- 
tion. Isle Royale is 
one of t h e most 
talked of proposed 

. public parks at this 
time. It would cost 
t he state several 
million dollars. 
Some say $4,000,000, 
others say $2,000,- 
000. Nobody seems 
to know the price, 
but the talk is in 
millions. No matter 
what the price the 
money must be 
raised by taxation. 

It is all right to 
tax the people for 
public recreation 
grounds but it would 
seem reasonable to 
establish and main- 
tain these _ public 
parks where they 
would be most ac- 
cessible to the peo- 
ple who pay for 
them, Isle Royale is 
fifty miles out in 
Lake Superior from 
Keweenaw Penin- 
sula, t h e nearest 
mainland. The cost 
of getting there and 
back will be beyond 
reach of the work- 
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ing man or the farmer, just as it is 
today, for there is no barrier against 
anybody going to Isle Royale any day 
of open navigation and the state does 
not have to buy it to extend this 
courtesy. 

There are hundreds of places in the 
upper peninsula where people may 
camp to their heart’s content, free of 
charge and enjoy about all that na- 
ture has to give. There are large 
areas that could be acquired and main- 
tained as a public park at a small 
fraction of the cost of Isle Royale, and 
which would be economically acces- 
sible to a larger number ot common 
people. Rich people can take all the 
recreation they need or desire, any- 
where and at any time, but they are 
not so much in need of recreation as 
the common people. 

The nearest mainland point to Isle 
Royale, the Keweenaw Peninsula, 
through which poor sailors would have 
to pass to)get to the island, could be 
acquired for state park purposes at 
smaller cost. About the only thing it 


does not possess that is on Isle Royale 
is a moose, and moose might be trans- 
ported to the peninsula. But off-setting 
the attraction of moose Keweenaw 
Peninsula has many possessions not 
found on Isle Royale. 

This jut of land into Lake Superior 
is rich in legend and history. It has 
played an important part in history, 
for it was.here that native copper was 
first found. It was here that Justus 
H. Rathbone, a country school teacher, 
wrote the ritual for the exemplifica- 
tion of the love of Damon and Pythias. 
It was here that Horace Greeley erect- 
ed a cabin and gained the vision which 
prompted his famous slogan, “Go 
West, young man, and grow up with 
the country.” It was here that the 
Jesuit fathers established early mis- 
sions, only to be driven out by drunk- 
en Indians provided with “fire-water” 
and incited to arson and murder by 
early fur traders. It was a. strategic 
military outpost garrisoned for years 
by the government, and the old bar- 
racks and stockade are still in good 


Buildings of Old Fort Wilkins on Keweenaw Peninsula, One of the Most Picturesque Settingsjof Land on the Continent. 


and Ideally Situated for a Public Park That Would Serve the Most People. 


state of preservation. It was here 
that glacial tides and internal erup- 
tions played havoc with the earth’s 
surface, leaving precipitous crags tow- 
ering over deep valleys, the settings 
for crystal lakes and channels for 
rushing trout streams. It was here 
that nature embroidered a shore line 
with bays and inlets unsurpassed in 
beauty anywhere in the world. It is 
here where cold springs bubble by the 
road side. It is here where a climb of 
a few hundred feet will reveal a pan- 
oramic view of all that nature has 
done to varigate a rugged landscape 
set in Lake Superior almost like an 
island, with Isle Royale in the dis- 
tance. It is here where nature’s han- 
diwork is accessible by rail, paved 
highway and water routes. 

There are glorious bays all along 
Lake Superior on the north and Lake 
Michigan on the south of the upper 
peninsula, terminals for railroads and 
highways, havens for water craft, all 
available for park purposes. In the 
interior the solitude of virgin forests, 
the seclusion of jungle life if desired, 
are within reach of the tourist and 
ordinary people who do well to save 
up enough money 
and can spare the 
time to take a 
week’s outing. Any 
one or all of these 
“park sites” may be 
acquired at nominal 
cost. 

There is Mackinac 
Island, the turning 
point of foreign en- 
croachment upon the 
resources and the 
land of Michigan, 
every foot sacred in 
Indian lore and 
American patriotism. 
It is state property 
and was once the 
most popular resort 
and recreation 
ground in the entire 
central west. All 
that nature gave and 
man contributed is 
still there, and ships 
for Isle Royale 
would pass it in the 
night. 

Across from Mack- 
inac Island is St. Ig- 
nace and the neglec- 
ted historical envir- 
ons and grave of 
Father Marquette, 

(Con'd on p. 16) | 


New 


HE first writ- 

ten record of 

the horse is in 

the Bible and 
shows the horse on 
one end ol a bargain 
at a sort of a one 
mau horse market. 
At least there were 
many sellers and 
but one buyer. Dur- 
lng the seven years 
OL itamine, Joseph 
traded bread for the 
horses ol the Kgyp- 
tians from FPha- 
raoh’s store of 
Wheat. see Genesis, 
Chapter 47, Verse 1‘. 
Pharaoh had had 
the precaution atiter 
the interpretation of 


his dream of the 
seven tat kine 
which were de- 


voured by the seven 
lean ~k in © ;to §g0 
“long” on bread 
stuiis. He filled his 
old granaries. He 
built new one 8. 
Then the farmers 
and merchants of 
Egypt and adjoining 
states had to trade 
in their horses dur- 
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ing the seven years 
of famine for food- 
stuits. 

We learn in Kings, Chapter 10, 
Verse 28, that Solomon was purchas- 
ing horses at the Hgyptian world’s 
horse market a thousand years after 
Joseph’s demise. Four hundred years 
later Ezekiel discloses that at the 
great market fairs held at the sea- 
port city of Tyre, merchants made an 
exchange of their commodities. Be- 
sides bringing ivory from Africa and 
India, fine linen from Egypt, silver, 
iron, tin and lead from Tarshias 
(Great Britain?), slaves from many 
countries, ebony and embroidery, cor- 
al, agate, wheat, honey and oil, white 
wool, bright iron, cassia and calamus 
and harness and chariots and live 
stock and precious stones and spices 
and rich wearing apparel, in fact all 
manner of riches and goods from all 
parts of the known world, they also 
traded in horses and mules (Chapter 
27, Verse 14). Arabia, Flanders, 
Spain, France, Great Britain and the 
good old U. S. A. have in turn had 
the honor of being the center from 
which horses were distributed. 

In early days, merchants were pro- 
tected when traveling. If warring 
countries lay between a merchant's 
home and the market at which he 
proposed to dispose of his wares, 
kings and princes and rulers gave the 
merchant a safe conduct through the 
war zone. Bandits who despoiled 
merchants were most severely pun- 
ished. Troops of the sovereign were 
assigned to protect caravans during 
their passage through countries in 
which a state of disorder prevailed. 
The merchants were catered to and 
received as guests of honor, particu- 
larly those who had made the long 
journey from India and China. Mer- 
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chants were given expedited service. 
Every obstacle to the progress of 
merchants was removed, Charges 
against merchants were nominal. The 
merchants carried presents for the 
rulers of the countries through which 
they were obliged to pass. These 
presents, and a richly caparisoned 
war horse was the most prized of 
gifts, were delivered with great cere- 
monial and were in no way obliga- 
tory. There was no blackmailing en- 
route of the man who went to market 
with goods to sell. 

Stalls at the fairs were provided 
from which the merchant could ex- 
hibit what he had brought. Credit 
was extensively given on all sides. 
After the conclusion of the fair, fifteen 
days were accorded to all trading 
merchants in which to settle up their 
accounts and to rectify any disputes. 
Those merchants who came from very 
great distances were allowed thirty 
days as a reasonable time in which to 
procure funds with which to settle 
balances. Bills of exchange were ac- 
cepted from merchants at a very 
early date, some of them running un- 
til the following year when the 
merchants should come again to the 
annual fair. At the close of the fair, 
those merchants who had not sold 
out, traveled to another city where 
another great fair was to be held. 

By reason of the credits extended, 
a custom arose of establishing a rep- 
resentative of the merchant from dis- 
tant points to collect balances owing 
after all exchanges had been made 
through barter. Gradually this rep- 
resentative became detached from the 
caravan and the country which he 
first represented. There developed a 
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class of middlemen whose first duties 
were only to make collections of bal- 
ances due to the merchants who ac- 
companied their caravans. The du- 
ties of these middlemen enlarged with 
the increasing volume of trade until 
they became a fixed adjunct to the 
business and from these middlemen 
there evoluted in the course of time, 
consignees, trustees, general agents, 
factors, bailiffs, brokers and commis- 
sion agents. 

The commission agents of those 
early days are the forefathers of the 
commission men now doing business 
at all the large produce and stock 
markets. The first commission man 
was appointed by the producer to do 
specified work. He was often a trust- 
ed slave of the merchant who left him 
behind to attend to minutiae which 
his master deemed less important 
than the master’s presence at home 
or at another market or fair. The 
commission man of today is looked 
upon as a metropolitan gentleman to 
whom the agriculturalists must con- 
sign their products. The commission 
man of today has somewhat lost touch 
with his origin. He forgets that he 
is the appointee of the producer. 

The farmers of America have re- 
cently united in co-operative ship- 
ments of farm produce to bring about 
a return to the conditions of those an- 
cient civilized times when the com- 
mission agent truly represented the 
interests which made him useful to 
the producer. 

In the spring of the year 1922, about 
a thousand horses were shipped and 
sold under the co-operative plan. Mar- 
ket buyers found it impossible to 
make an honest nickel out of horses 
purchased in the northwest, the coun- 
try expense, railroad 
freight and pasenger 
rates eating up a load 
of horses however well 
bought the horses ap- 
peared. Market  buy- 
ers stopped visiting 
those regions. The 
farmers of the Dakotas 
made up loads and sent 
them direct east in 
charge of their own 
chosen agent. What- 
ever the returns were 
the farmer who 
shipped in a co oper- 
ative load felt sure 
that he would get all 
his horses were worth, 
that is, all they sold 
for. No allowance had 
to be made for any 
other middleman’s pro- 
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fit than his selected 
agent. As the farm- 
ers had the horses 
and needed t h e 
money, they shipped 
them east and took 
whatever they could 
get. 
vorts and reports 


liable, 
ative shippers 
ceived as returns, 
lower prices than 
market buyers were 
offering. 
Co-operative ship- 
Ti Os Tet 
doesn’t work out as 
well as co-operative 
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which sell by the 
pound or by the bu- 
shel: Selling horses 
is more of an art. It 
seems to require 
highly specialized 
salesmen to get the 
most out of the com- 
modity. There is no 
satisfactory way | of 
grading horses. The 
price ranges in the 
same classes are too 
~yariable to furnish a 
true index of what 
any particular horse 
will bring. 

; Horse breeding 
has reached low ebb. The causes are 
not difficult to enumerate. The high 
prices that have prevailed for feed, 
for cattle, for sheep and hogs, the 
low prices offered for horses with no 
apparent immediate market, the fear 
that machinery was soon to super- 
sede them. 


What all agriculturalists would like 
to know now is whether there is any 
future in raising horses. It is easy 
to prophesy from what has happened 
in the past as to the distant future. 
Ten years from now production will 
have adjusted itself to the new condi- 
tions. Americans are very improvi- 
dent and are seldom looking so far 
into the future as ten years hence. 
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From all re-- 


are not always re- — 
the cooper-— 
re- | 


of horses — 


shipments of staples 


What the American wants is the im- 


mediate dollar. Information about 
this winter, next spring or next fall, 
a close-up. Is this the time to breed 
or .to feed a bunch of horses? If so, 
what kind? How much can be had 
for such or such a kind of horse right 
now? 
that a fair price? Can the farmer and 
breeder afford to take so little for a 
horse? 


Quality is becoming more and more 


Is that all they will bring? Is 


of a factor in marketing horses. A 


qualified horse of 1,500 pounds is 


worth more than just a good big plain | 
horse 200 to 300 pounds heavier. This — 
demand for quality is due to the fact © 


that the managers of stables for 


firms which continue to- make horse | 


| 


deliveries, are themselves good horse- | 


men. They are shrewd judges of th 


kind of horse which they want and 

have made up their minds that if they 
are to use the draft horse as the chief 
source of draft power, they must have | 


More Saddle Horses Were Sold Last December Tha "df 
When Light Horses Were Plentiful. 


ROM the far off Golden West 
comes a story of what coopera- 
tion, modern business methods 
and scientific culture have done 
r the walnut industry of California. 
an years of organization and scientif- 
management have freed the walnut 
dustry of the shackles of slip-shod 
ethods and aimlessness and have 
ven it a place among the state’s 
ading industries, 


It has increased the walnut acre- 
‘e of the State from a few thousand 
res of poorly developed groves to 
‘000 acres of well nurtured, scientif- 
jy cultured trees. The organization 

the California Walnut Growers 
|aeeiation on a unit basis has stimu- 
ced the interest of walnut growers, 
s aided them to market their crops 
a profit, and through a satisfactory 
ndling of the crop is building for a 
ture that will mean more money 
¢ the growers. 


Today the association markets more 
tan 85 percent of the walnuts grown 
California. The marketing organiz- 
‘on is operated at cost and without 
ofit and sells the output of more 
an 4,000 growers. : 


The nucleus of the present organiz- 
on was formed in 1912. Prior to 
ut time there was no direct contact 
tween the growers nor between 
3ir local associations. The local 
sociations, through representatives 
ected by each, had endeavored, but 
yth small success, through a repre- 
te Com group, known as the Execu- 
t 


e Committee of the Local Associa- 
ns, to establish some standard of 
gide and quality and to be helpful 
i gathering and distributing industry 
ijormation to the growers. | 

The quality varied, the standard of 
cick was not uniform, distribution 
ys demoralized, the growers were 
dicouraged, and general depression 
= in the entire walnut industry. 
chards of mature growth in the best 
vlnut producing sections of the State 
vre being chopped down, production 
vs decreasing, and the outlook was 
iileed serious for this very import- 
eh industry, which was being con- 
deted, for the most part, at a loss, 
al it was apparent that something 
n.st be done immediately to prevent 
ij substantial elimination. 

Chis crisis called forth the appoint- 
int of a Committee on Organization 
consider and report to the Bxecu- 
t's Committee plans and ways and 
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ipping Room of the California Walnut Growers’ Association, Where 
Thousands of Pounds of Graded Walnuts Await Shipment. 
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Scene in Well-cultivated Walnut Grove During the Harvesting Season {i*< 


means for the establishment of some 
sort of organization which could han- 
dle the growers’ problems from the 
growers’ viewpoint, and if necessary, 
to take hold of the actual marketing 
and distribution of the crop. 


The Chairman gatherea the com- 
mittee together for action, conferences 
were held, consideration given to exist- 
ing marketing plans. It was finally 
the unanimous concensus of opinion 
of the committee that the walnut 
growers of California should organize; 
that a central marketing Association 
should be established under the pro- 
visions of a then recently enacted 
California statute, the organization to 
be formed without capital stock and 
to be conductetd at cost, and for the 
purpose of marketing the walnuts 
handled by the various local associa- 
tions; membership in the central asso- 
ciation, the committee recommended 
to be representative in character and 
consist of one member from each local 
association, and in addition, one mem- 
ber for each 50 tons of walnuts or 
major portion thereof, shipped by such 
local association for the preceding 
year. Hach local association member 
in the central organization was to 
have a director of the Central Asso- 
ciation, new locals coming into the 


' sentation. 


organization to be given similar repre- 
This Central organization 
when incorporated was empowered to 
enter into marketing contracts with 
the local associations. 


The committee reported the form of 
this contract which in substance pro- 
vided for the establishment of a defin- 
ite quality for walnuts, a pooling of 
walnuts of that particular quality, and 
conferring upon: the Central Associa- 
tion the sole and exclusive right and 
duty of marketing these walnuts, all 
at cost. 


The Committee’s report was sub- 
mitted to representatives of the var- 
ious local associations. It was dis- 
cussed for two years. It was sub- 
jected to extensive criticism. There 
were many factors which retarded the 
organization of the proposed Associa- 
tion. To begin with, cooperation in 
agriculture in California had not then 
reached its present state of efficiency. 
All were not then as thoroughly famil- 
iar with the essentials of cooperation 
as they are at the present time. The 
plan was new. It involved the giving 
up, sO some growers thought, of local 
prestige. Local association and locali- 
ties were fearful that in the formation 
of the Central Association, they might 
lose their identity. Other local inter- 
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40-operative Marketing is the Key to Success 


California Nut Growers Have Made Their Business One of the 
State’s Leading Industries and Highly Profitable to Themselves 


ests of pride and profit similarly re- 
tared the plan to form the Central 
Association. 

Brokers, who then had the disposi- 
tion of the crop, strongly contended 
that the plan was visionary, that it 
could not work, that the growers 
could not organize, that they could not 
obtain adequate sales management nor 
direction, that they could not finance 
themselves, that they could not estab- 
lish and maintain a standard of qual- 
ity and of crack, that the problem was 
too big to be met by any mere organiz- 
ation of growers. 

In addition to this, brokers had been 
making big advances and loans to 
some local associations, and it was 
even stated, and never denied, to indi- 
viduals and directors of some local 
associations; and doubtless these ad- 
verse interests found expression in 
opposition to the plan. 

All of the criticisms made, however, 
were most carefully and painstakingly 
examined. All that was good in the 
criticism was made use of by the Com- 
mittee. All that was improper or illy 
considered in the Committee’s initial 
plan was eliminated. The Committee, 
however, at all times adhered strict- 
ly to the essentials which it and its 
Chairman insisted upon, namely, that 
the organization be formed of growers, 
for the sole and exclusive purpose of 
marketing the growers’ crops, of ex- 
tending distribution, of establishing a 
definite standard of quality and of 
adhering to it; of eliminating specu- 
lation, and of performing all of its ser- 
vices for the growers at cost. 

This basis was never lost sight of, 
and finally, after many meetings and 
extensive conferences, the plan as 
modified received the affirmative ap- 
proval of a sufficient number of local 
associations to justify the incorpor- 
ation of the Central Association. 

In order to properly handle and 
market the output, it was essential 
that all walnuts of a certain grade be 
considered aS a whole; hence, pools 
of the different grades were estab- 
lished, with full power and authority 
on the part of the Central Association 
to establish requirement to apply to 
each pool. The Central Association 
was specifically authorized to estab 
lish and enforce, by inspection and 
otherwise, rules and regulations re- 
garding the handling and processing of 
the walnuts of the local associations, 
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After Careful Sorting the Annual Crop of More Than 40,000,000 Pounds 
of Walnuts Is Placed on Trays in the Sun to Cure. 


NE of the most serious prob- 
lems to the farmer who is 
anxious to make use of dyna- 


mite as a labor-saving device 
on the farm is the question of the 
safe storage of his explosives and ac- 
cessories. Where only a small amount 
of explosives is used from time to 
time, and where a dealer is conveni- 
ently located who has storage facili- 
ties, it is probably best to buy only 
the quantity of explosives required 
for the day’s work. Of course, the 
dealer charges a profit on his explo- 
sives sales so that the farmer in this 
case has to pay part of the dealer’s 
storage charges. If the farm is large 
enough to support a magazine of its 
own, the farm owner can save a con- 
siderable amount on his explosives by 
building a small magazine at a safe 
distance away from roads and dwell- 
ings where the dynamite can be kept 
under lock and key and where it will 
be protected from fire and flying bul- 
lets. 

Neither dynamite nor detonators, 
which latter term includes both blast- 
ing caps and electric blasting caps, 
should be kept in any dwelling house 
whatever. Neither should blasting 
caps or electric blasting caps be 
stored in the same building with dy- 
namite. It must never be forgotten 
that it is in the combination of the 
two that the greatest storage hazard 
exists. If dynamite alone is set on 


fire, it generally burns up peacefully 
without exploding, and while the caps 
would explode if they were in a burn 


No. 2—Too Round to Mud Cap, Too Expensive to Blockhole. 
Is to “Snakehole”, Which will Roll the Boulder Out and Probably 


~~ Break It Up. — 
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Storing and Using Dynamite on 
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No. 1—LedgeJof Rock. Only PracticaljMethod Is to Blockhole It 


imbedded in the ground so deep but 
that a charge can be placed under it; 
and third, a boulder which rests on 
the surface of the ground with some 
depression in the top which makes it 
possible to break it up by firing a 
charge of high explosives placed di- 
rectly on the rock with a quantity of 
soft mud on top to give confinement. 

Suppose for this demonstration that 
the rock is of the second class, and 
about four feet long, three feet wide 
and two feet high, without visible 
seams or cracks. It would take too 
long to drill a hole into it, as we 
would have to do with the ledge rock, 
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ing building, the damage that they 
would do is relatively small as their 
action is very local. However, if dy- 
namite and caps. stored together 
should take fire, the exploding caps 
would detonate the dynamite which 
would do an immense amount of dam- 
age. The only other way of explod- 
ing dynamite is to fire a rifle or pistol 
bullet into it. Therefore the dyna- 
mite should be stored in a place 
where a stray bullet cannot pene- 
trate. 

Dry storage is necessary for both 
caps and explosives. Moisture is 
bound to spoil the dynamite in time. 
Therefore dynamite should never be 
stored in a dug-out, cellar, or under- 
ground box or room of any kind. The 
storage place shou'd be dry and well 
ventilated. ‘ne old injunction to 
keep the powder dry applies with 
equal force to twentieth century high 
explosives and blasting caps as it did 
to the black powder of Cromwell’s 
time. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
dynamite and detonators should be 
kept under lock and key, and a good 
lock and key at that, as it gives one 
an uncomfortable feeling to have dy- 
namite stolen, and it is certainly not 
a safe plaything for children. 

Care should also be taken to keep 
dynamite out of the reach of cattle, 
as it has a sweetish taste which cat- 
tle seem to like, but dynamite should 
be labeled “for external use only.” 
Taken internally, it is decidedly poi- 
sonous. 

Let us see now how we would go 
about some boulder blasting. There 
are three kinds of boulders from the 
blasting standpoint—one which is not 
a boulder at all, but a ledge of rock 
extending up through the ground; 
second, a boulder proper which is not 


and it is imbedded into the ground 
too deeply to mudcap economically, 
so we will punch a hole with a crow- 
bar or pointed piece of drill steel at 
such an angle that the end of the hole 
is close up under the rock. This, you 
will notice, is different from our pro- 
ceeding with the stump we blasted in 
the last article where we got the 
charge down about two feet below 
the base of the stump. We do not 
want to blow this boulder out entirely; 
we want to break it up. As there are 
no buildings in sight, we will put 
about three 114x8 inch cartridges of 
Red Cross Farm Powder or Dumorite 
under this boulder, the last one being 
the primer. Although there are no 
buildings in sight, the boulder is 
alongside a fairly well traveled road, 
so we will fire it electrically. 

We make the primer in the same 


way as with cap and fuse, placing the 
electric blasting cap in a hole punch- 
ed in the side of the cartridge and 
tying a piece of string about eight 
inches long first to the wire and then 
around the cartridge so that the cap 
cannot pull out. After pressing this 
primer down against the other two 
eartridges with our sawed-off broom 
stick, we fill up the hole with soil 
scraped up in the neighborhood in or- 
der to confine the explosive and pre- 
vent it from blowing out the bore 
hole. We then connect the two wires 
sticking out of the hole to the two 
free ends of our duplex leading wire, 
being careful that the joints do not 
touch each other and being particu- 
larly careful to wind the cap wires 
around the well scraped leading wire 
ends, bending these latter over into 
a hook to prevent their pulling loose. 
We next uncoil the leading wire as 
far as it will go—in this case 250 feet 
—and connect the two free ends of 
the leading wire to the two binding 
posts on the blasting machine. It 
does not matter which wire goes to 
which post. Just as we get ready to 
fire, a team is seen coming up the 
road. This shows the advantage of 
electric firing, because if we had light- 
ed the fuse when we left the boulder 
we should have had to go down the 
road and warn all vehicles to stop, a 
thing they do not particularly like. 
With the electric blasting, however, 
we merely wait until the team has 
passed, Then we lift the rack bar of 
the blasting machine up as far as it 
will go and push it down with a sud- 
den, quick, powerful movement as 
hard as we can. This generates an 
electric current which travels down 
through the leading wires and fires 
the cap, which in turn explodes the 
dynamite, and if we have gauged the 
charge correctly, the boulder is brok- 
en in pieces of a size which can read- 
ily be loaded on a stone boat and 
taken away. 


To use high explosives with the 
maximum of safety and efficiency, va- 
rious tools and accessories are neces- 
sary or desirable. Of course the char- 
acter of the work governs to a great 
extent the kind of tools required and 
to a certain extent the blasting ac- 
cessories also. 


No. 3—This Rock Can Be Blasted by Blockhole or Snakehole, but Lying 
on Top of the Soil and Not Deeply Imbedded Makes It Possible 
to Mud Cap It WithoutiMuch,Difficulty. 


the Farm 


A four pound hammer and 
are necessary tools for shooting | 
ders that can not be blasted inj 
other way. A round soil punchy 
pointed at one end and with arp 
panded head on the other, | 
heavy sledge hammer or maul 
essary for quick work in s 
stumps or tree planting or subsoy 
in hardpan or dry clay. A punch) 
of different type is useful in ti 
ground, muck and swampy land. } 
consists of a length of two inch» 
vanized iron pipe about five es | 
pointed at one end and threade) 
receive a “T” at the other. \ 
shorter pieces of pipe about . 0 
long each are threaded into th 8 
which forms a handle. This mak} 
convenient punch for one or twe \ 
to operate where the soil permits) 
it is not adapted to being driven cy 
by a hammer. An axe or mattoelir 
convenient tools for clearing bis 
around stumps and boulders ai 
sawed off broom stick or rake hejj 
makes a very efficient tamping g¢ 
A shovel handle with the rounded) 
sawed off square, leaving the cs 
end to hold by, makes a convey 
tamping stick in some kinds of yr 
The tamping stick is used for pj 
ing the charges of dynamite intcth 
bore hole and for pressing injh 
tamping such as earth, clay or im 
to confine the charge. It is nota i 
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No. 4—Shows Method of Connectirth 
Wires of an Electric Blasting Cap tt 
Duplex Lead Wire So That the ai 
Wires Do Not Come in Contact 

Each Other. d 
to hammer this at any time; inie 
it is extremely dangerous. 
charges are pressed in firmly bul 
pounded. r i, 


In the Northwest and in /ne 
where stumps six feet in diarte 
and upward are encountered, a/pé 
cial shovel is sometimes used vill 
can be made by an ingenious — 
smith. It should have a long | 
six or eight feet long and th 
shaped like an overgrown | 
spoon, not more than four inch 
and eight to ten inches long, 
at the point. 


Various types of soil auger 
used, but an ordinary two inch 
auger with an extension weld 
the shaft which ends in a ring th 
which a wagon spoke can be 
a handle, answers the purpose 
well. Do not make the mist 
using too small an auger. Two 
in diameter is about the minim 
straight steel bar sharp poin 
one end and chisel-pointed at th 
er, about seven feet long, made 
one-inch or one and one-quarte 
drill steel makes a very hand 
for making holes under stump 
boulders, getting between roots W 
the auger becomes tangled with} 
a cutting off rootlets with the @ 
end. | 


(Continued on page 13) | 
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EVER in the history of Amer- 
ica, with the possible excep- 
tion of the decade preceding 
the Revolutionary War, has 
subject of taxation been so wide- 
Niscussed. Leading magazines and 
yspapers of the country are featur- 
» articles on taxation, while legisla- 
#: halls echo with oratory against 
feasing taxes and re-echo with 
noring for more regulatory com: 
sions and more public officials to 
cy out more regulatory laws. Pub- 
ity of colossal public expenditures 
, inereasing taxation to meet these 
enditures are arousing the drowsy 
lie to a realization that unless 
1e real tax reform is accomplished 
‘he near future the burden will be 
‘erable for industry, business and 
‘iculture, for the growing tribute 
‘eted by government can not be 
tinuously passed along to the con- 
yer without receiving more than 
/al protest. 


‘dustry, business and agriculture 
jad for relief in the halls of legisla- 
12s and Congress, and astute poli- 
ians endeavor to manipulate the as- 
ssment rolls so as make-believe 
<es will be reduced by shifting a 
tion of the direct burden from one 
3s to another, without decreasing 
lic expenditures. But how can 

makers in municipalities, coun- 
}, states and nation, reduce public 
senditures and consequently reduce 
4e8, when about every municipality, 
4nty, state and the national govern- 
fat already have committed them- 
yes to enormous bonded indebted- 
s and certain programs that can 
be annulled? They have not only 


rtgaged a large portion of the in- 
1e of the present generation but 
“ended the mortgage far into the 
yt. Extravagance in government 
ty be controlled but sound public 
) gress must be continued, and the 
st of this sound public progress will 
b added to the tax levy to pay off 
sae of the debts contracted, and the 
2rest on what we still owe. 


Tew sources of public income must 
fuene in the near future. Industry, 
jiness and agriculture can not 
3nd much further increase in taxa- 
tia. Inevitably, there will come a 
fie when increased taxes that are 


tke along to the consumer will 


ke prices so high that buying will 
tessarily be restricted. In other 
weds, it will bring about a compul- 
sy “buyers’ strike,’ very similar to 
| “buyers’ strike’ which preceded 
tl deflation of prices that accompa- 
nd the collapse of the war boom. 


‘ax exemption in various degrees 
9 various elements is responsible for 
o'rloading industry, business and 
fe aa with taxes. Simple arith- 
tie will show that when a certain 
biget must be raised and certain 
esses are favored with exemption 
om 7 other classes must be over- 
tied to make up the deficiency. Who 
cnpose the classes that are wholly 
0, partially exempt and the classes 


‘married persons is limited to $2,000. 
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Didn’t Hear the People First Time 


It may become necessary for the people of Michigan to again vote down a 
proposed direct cash tax on small incomes, which was so overwhelmingly de- 


feated at the state election, November 7, 1922. Within less than four months 
after the people had spoken so emphatically against taking 4 per cent annually 
out of the small income of the farmer, working man and _ salaried employe, 
Representative Warren D. Byrum of Ingham County, introduced a bill in the 
legislature repeating the proposal so decisively voted down by the people, 
evidently with the intention of riding rough-shod over this outspoken protest 
and making the people like it. 


In all the history of this country since it pried off the dictatorship of aris- 
tocratic power in 1776 there is likely no case where such an affront was hurled 
directly in the face of the will of a great commonwealth. Representative 
Byrum didn’t hear the voice of the people the first time, but it is not likely a 
majority of the legislature is so deaf. However, a referendum could be called, 
should this discredited tax measure pass, and the people will have a chance 
to speak a second time. 


Representative Byrum estimates that his proposal to tax small incomes 
would raise $14,000,000 to $16,000,000 annually, the first payment of which will 
be due in april, 1924. The stipulated rate is 4 per cent, and exemption for 
With a gouge of $6,000,000 in corporation 
franchise fees, and ‘‘miscellaneous” fees of $4,000,000, he estimates the $26,- 
000,000 will offset a proposed reduction of taxes on real property, which in- 
cludes idle land. If this can all be worked out as nicely as intended, will the 
landlords reduce the price of real estate, or rents, or leases, a corresponding 
$26,000,000? How many new political offices will be created to collect the pro- 
posed income tax? How much will the farmer, the working man, the salaried 
man, profit from this tax measure? Will the income tax reduce taxes on im- 
provements? newly cleared acres? the dairy cow and other live stock? the 
small home? Will wages go farther when this proposed annual slice is taken 
out of them, and in the face of increased cost of living and ever increas- 
ing rents? 

Can the legislature of Michigan hear the voice of the people that shouted 
from the house tops at the last election? Or will it be necessary to again vote 
down a move to squeeze more tribute from the small income, which bears the 
burden of an ever increasing taxation on industry and business that is passed 
along for the consumer to pay? 


that are over-taxed? Naturally, we 
are not so much interested in who is 
paying more than their share as in 
who is NOT paying their fair share. 
We also know the former quite well, 
but the latter are so cleverly hidden 
that a great many people do not be- 
lieve they exist. But they are pres- 
ent in the city and country. They 


are the landlords who hold idle land 
for speculation or withhold it from 


landlords have for holding idle land 
or keeping land idle? 

Motives for withholding land from 
use are seldom disclosed and the pur- 
pose is so secreted that it is difficult 
to ascertain the reason. Certainly it 
is for financial gain, a gain likely de- 
rived through some sort of local mo- 
nopoly. The idle land, then, must be 
worth something, even a premium 
over its actual land value represented 


productive use to gain some financial 
What other reasons may 


advantage. 


by an unearned increment due to the 
benefits of government service and 


High Taxes Set Off the Public Alarm Clock 


proximity to improved property at 
private and government expense, and 
in some cases, undeveloped natural 
resources. It can not be denied that 
land value is there, that “unearned 
increment” is there, and practically 
none of this land value or “unearned 
increment” is due to the industry or 
enterprise of the landlord. Why, then, 
should not land withheld from use be 
taxed on a rating of its real land 
value? 


The speculator holds idle land un- 
til the hard work and industry of oth- 
ers and increased government serv- 
ice increases the value of the land to 
a point where he thinks he could sell 
out and make enough money to sat- 
isfy his appetite for profits. He does- 
n’t deny the charge, doesn’t dodge the 
issue. He dodges the taxes, however, 
on the grounds that his land is idle, 
unimproved, produces nothing—there- 
fore, the tax assessor must go easy. 
But the land produces a big profit 
when it is sold, yet the landlord has 
done nothing to make it valuable or 
earn a profit. Also, he has withheld 
his capital from productive industry. 
His theory is that ‘those who earn 
should pay the taxes,” while those 
who hold idle land for the purpose of 
speculation, for others to make valu- 
able and keep their capital out of pro- 
ductive industry, should be rewarded, 
not only with profits in the sale of 
land but relief from taxation in the 
interim. 


Has either of these types of land- 
lords any justification for asking tax 
reductions and tax rates far below 
tax rates levied upon improved land 
but in no way superior as bare land? 
The system is a distinguishment with- 
out a difference, so far as land values 
are concerned. The system penalizes 
thrift, energy, enterprise and indus- 
try. It isn’t fair to the farmer who 
sweats from morning till night, in- 
vesting his own and borrowed capital 
to clear land, erect buildings and 
stock the farm with cows, and sheep, 
and hogs. It isn’t fair to the manu- 
facturer and business man who in- 
vests his capital to promote industry 
and commerce, which give lifeblood to 
the community, and a constantly in- 
creasing value to the idle land. It 
isn’t fair to the working man who 
strives to own a home of his own by 
investing his savings in a yacant lot 
and building a little cottage on it 
only to have the tax collector lay for 
him with a stuffed club. 

The tax relief accorded the idle 
landlord on his idle land is the rank- 
est kind of class legislation, the rank- 
est kind of class distinction. The 
United States of America came into 
existence to escape just such sort of 
class legislation, just such sort of 
class distinction, just such sort of 
tax discrimination. But the same old 
tax discrimination that our colonial 
forefathers sought to overthrow has 
returned under another form. 


(Continued on page 12) 


Is Are Not Taxed, but the Assessor Says 
Ow Many Bushels ‘‘Could Be Raised’’ on the Rich, Thi 
ringing Less Than Half Cost of Production but Under Our Tax System be 


to Improve It or Keep It Improved. 


Potato Field in the Clearing 


“How Many Bushels Did You Raise on This Land?” 


and Marks It Down According to Its Producing Value. 


Mark It Down According to Its Producing Valu 
eee easter Doesn't Reduce “Land Values” Where the 


He Doesn't 
e, Because It Is Idle. However, Potatoes 
“Land Is Improved’? No Matter How Much 
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Butter Fat Producing Herds are Displacing Scrubs, Largely Through Effective Cluk Club Work Among _the Boys s and C Girls 4 


Iron County Points Way to Dairy Progress ~ 


N EVERY community, in every 

sort of activity, among individuals 

and dumb animals—in fact, in ev- 

ery phase or condition of life 
there is a shining example—some one 
bright light which is set as the goal 
for others to achieve. 

Horticulturists look to Luther Bur- 
bank—the plant wizard of modern 
times, as a goal well worth the effort 
to achieve. The struggling inventor 
sees in his dream the images of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Alexander Graham 
Bell, Thomas A. Edison and others 
whose discoveries have revolutionized 
the industrial universe. The long- 
haired, soft-eyed poet, poring over his 
manuscripts in the lonely hall-bed- 
room, sees himself as Longfellow, 
Whittier and James Whitcomb Riley, 
proudly acclaimed by the multitude, 
and heralded far and wide. 


In fact, what is achievement if it 
does not achieve? Where is the in- 
spiration without the goal? And 


where is the logic in effort without 
the thing to be accomplished? 

And so, when we say that Iron 
county, in Upper Michigan, has set 
the pace, and is a shining example for 
other communities — throughout the 
country for that matter — we mean 
just that. In fact, here is a commu- 
nity which has achieved a goal. It is 
a goal of agricultural achievement— 
probably not entirely reached as yet, 
as man marks progress in this day, 
but sufficiently progressed in its ef- 
forts to be pronounced a distinct suc- 
cess, and a splendid example. 

Primarily a mining community, 
Iron county long ago realized that to 
be truly progressive, industrially, 
there must be a diversification of ac- 
tivity. Her citizens reasoned that 
with her mines and mills Iron county 
was fortunately situated as far as the 
consumer goes, but that to maintain 
a happy ratio between consumer and 
producer, there must be more of the 
latter. They reasoned further that 
since it is an established fact that ag- 
riculture determines the progress of 
industry, to a considerable extent, 
there must be more and better agri- 
culture. 

And lastly, they concluded thatsince 
the rapid progress of Upper Michi- 
gan’s lumbering activities were creat- 
ing millions of acres of agricultural, 
cut-over lands, it was inevitable that 


Upper Michigan, eventually, must 
turn to agriculture as the “balance 
wheel.” And they wanted to get in 


oh the ground floor. They did. 


Bivee Les) 


All this occurred some ten years 
ago—back in 1914—-when Iron county 
appointed the first county agent ever 
engaged in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. Since that time all but 
three of Upper Michigan’s counties 
have followed the example. 


Earl T. Roberts, Iron county’s agri- 
cultural agent at present, is typical 
of the kind of spirit which prevails 
throughout that community. He is 
an energetic and efficient worker. 
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the farmer and to Iron county’s agri- 
cultural interests, generally. 


Still later, and with much the same 
purpose in view, there was organized, 
in Iron county, the Stambaugh Town- 
ship Development Bureau, which to- 
day is one of the most important and 
energetic factors in the development 
of that community’s agricultural re- 
sources. The Stambaugh Township 
Development Bureau is by no means 
a Stambaugh organization, exclusive- 


The Acknowledged Monarch of Iron County 


A short time later this community, 
realizing that the development of its 
agricultural resources could by no 
means be a one-man job, appointed an 
agricultural commission, to act with 
the county agent and the industrial 
interests in the general campaign to 
boost agriculture. That commission 
has since been a live factor in Iron 
county’s rise to her present enviable 
position. It has given advice and as- 
sistance in the financing of farm de- 
velopment, the purchasing of pure- 
bred stock, and vital problems of 
farm management. It has been con- 


stantly alert in its practical service to 


“Black and Whites” 


The Holstein Trail 


ly. It is constantly at work for the 
best interests of Iron county, and 
while the community’s agricultural 
program is its chief stock in trade, 
its program is diversified, embracing 
practically every phase of Iron coun- 
ty’s vast natural resource in timber, 
minerals, water-power, scenery, cli- 
mate and soils. 

Probably the most interesting, and 
remarkable phase of the agricultural 
program in Iron county, for the past 
several years, has been the work of 
the boys’ and girls’ live stock club— 
an organization whose varied achieve- 
ments have been heralded throughout 
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the country. Boasting, among its 
membership, first prize winners, at’ 
county and state fairs, for years past, 
it is, indeed, a distinct credit and an 
outstanding achievement for Iron 
county, 


The Cloverland Calf Club, as it 4s| 
called, was organized April 28, 1921, 
by George E. Bishop, then secretary: 
manager of the BET Township. 
Development Biiredti, and at present 
occupying the same position with the| 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureatt. 
at Marquette. Eighteen boys were| 
signed up as charter members. F 


Immediately following the organiza-| 
tion of the club, the entire community | 
lined up in its support, and as a fre) 
sult of the whole-hearted co-operation | 
received from the banks and other! 
prominent industrial interests in the 
community, Mr. Bishop, just a short) 
time later, left for Waukesha county, | 
Wisconsin—the center of the dairying 
industry in the counttry—to purchase | 
eighteen nure-bred calves as a nuclei | 
for the club herd. The distribution of) 
the calves. to the club members, was 
the occasion of a countrywide cele 
bration, and an event which will live! 
long in the memories of Iron county’s 
citizens. a 

That was the start. It’s a long way) 
from the finish, but here is the record, 
to date: 

Andrew Waite, charter member of: 
the Cloverland Calf Club, is today the 
champion calf club member for the’ 
state of Michigan, winning this recog- 
nition by securing first prize, succes-| 
sively, in the county and state calf 
judging contests held during 1922. 
Young Waite, though but fifteen years 
of age, has won one pure-bred calf,, 
one Shropshire lamb, trips to the’ 
State Fair and to the National Live) 
Stock Show, and two scholarships at) 
the Michigan Agricultural College, for 
his superior ability in this work. a 

Grant Gallup, of the Cloverla: 
Club, was adjudged state champion 
poultry work at the State Fair, com-| 
peting against clubs from all sectio 
of the state, and he, too. was award 
a scholarship at the Michigan A 
cultural Collene. 


judging team at the Round-up this 
(Continued on page 15) 


Predominate Over All Dairy Breeds in Iron County Due to Preference Shown by Ambitious Boys and Girls 
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HE chief purpose of the indi- 
vidual in the material world is 
to obtain food—and incidental- 
ly clothing and shelter. It mat- 
fers not whether it is the man in the 
wilderness, or out upon the prairies, 
far from other human units, who de- 
pends solely upon his own efforts for 
his every need, or the man who sits 
in the inner office of a great estab 
lishment directing the efforts of thou- 
sands—whether the physician bend- 
ing over the sick bed, or the states- 
man on the forum—whether the la- 
borer upon the streets, or the dream- 
er of dreams—the underlying purpose 
of each—the motive which directs his 
actions and spurs his energies—is the 
obtaining of an adequate supply of 
food. There is but one source from 
which that supply of food may be ob- 
tained, and that is the soil—there is 
but one industry through which the 
soil may be forced to produce that 
food, and that industry is agriculture. 
'The human race depends upon agri- 
‘culture for its existence. 


In that day in the history of any 
people when each man directly pro- 
vided for his own needs, the problem 
of a food supply was a problem of 
iy the individual. -So long as a ma- 
jority of people were directly engaged 
in food production, the problem of a 
surplus to supply the minority was 
simple and easily solved. But as pop- 
ulations increase and _ proportions 
shift from rural to urban—when the 
majority is dependent upon the sur- 
plus of the minority—the problem 
becomes more and more complicated, 
and its solution more difficult to 
reach. 

The gap which presented no prob- 
lem a century ago, and which was 
‘easy to bridge a generation ago, has 
widened now® to appalling propor- 
tions, and requires the broadest con- 
‘structive vision and the most patient 
endeavor to bridge. This’ problem 
will continue to become more difficult. 
'Those who look for a return of condi- 
tions which have prevailed, even in 
recent years, are living in a fool’s 
paradise. 

- So long as land was free, requiring 
little capital outlay to acquire it and 
prepare it for the nroduction of crons; 
when its cultivation and the develop- 
iment of adiacent regions trebled and 
{multiplied its value. there was ample 
incentive to settle upon it and en- 
‘mage in agricultrre. Contrast that 
condition with today. when the cost 
lof raw land nlus the development 
charge too often eauals or exceeds 
the value of the improved farm, and 
‘the problem of land settlement is stat- 
ed in a sentence. 

Not only must the settler of today 
cope with greater difficulties and 
higher costs in bringing raw land un- 
‘ler cultivation, but he must compete 
(with much higher efficiency in the 
Wericultural world. This higher effi- 
ciency is indicated by the steadily 
‘rising productions per acre, and the 
‘constantly increasing volume prodnced 
per individual farmer. The settler is 
ow asked to carry the heavy initial 
development burden under a_ very 
marked efficiency handicap. 

The obstacles to settlement pre- 
Minted by these handicaps are coming 
to be recognized hy promoters of de- 
velopment projects, and gradually 
‘means are beine provided to over- 
rome them. California has been a 
ipioneer in this direction. Wisconsin 
jas evolved a forward going plan, and 
/Oregon has a general land settlement 
survey well outlined. Private inter- 
lasts are adonting land settlement 
orinciples. Three private develop- 
ment projects in Western Washing- 
furnish an illustration of this 
Tement by carrying out land set- 


ment principles, as follows: 

In the first. by an easv pavment 
olan, extension of credit for develop- 
ment costs. education and direction 
f the settler, and provision of a mar- 
for his~ products. In addition, 
ds are built for him and many ele- 
ents of community life provided. 

n the second, the easy payment 
n is followed, direction in the pro- 
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Economic and Social Problems of the Settler 
By THOMAS B. HILL 


Assistant Secretary Seattle Chamber of Commerce 


This is not an article written by Mr. Hill for Cloverland Magazine. 
Hill which has been printed in nearly every news- 
Paper on the Pacific Coast and Far West. 


a speech delivered by Mr. 


It is 


It is reprinted here to illustrate 


the fearlessness of men and progressive agencies of the West to call a spade 


a spade, 
their solution. 


publicly discuss their problems, 
They will solve the land settlement problem just as they have 


and set in motion machinery for 


solved other perplexing problems and against the greatest odds, such as remote- 


ness from markets and high transportation charges. 


They have made mar- 


kets from local products or devised means of reaching big markets of the East 


so that the producer could make profits. 


Mr. Hill’s presentation of the problem of land settlement also is so clear 
and discloses so accurately the real economic and social situation the settler of 
today must contend with, that it deserves most careful reading and thought 
in Cloverland where land settlement is the one biggest problem today. 


duction of his crops provided, a local 
market guaranteed, and work at fair 
wages during a considerable portion 
of the year assured. 


In the third, the financial plan pro- 
vides not only for placing the land in 
a condition fit for cultivation, but car- 
ries the settler entirely through to 
complete development, with an abso- 
lute guarantee of the return of the 
settler’s total equity, whenever he 
may desire to quit. 


These seemingly altruistic methods 
are adopted, not because those who 
own the land and furnish the capital 
are actuated by philanthropic motives, 
but because they are convinced that 
only by some such means these lands 
may be disposed of, and a fair return 
had on their investment, They re- 


gard these land settlement methods 
as sound business. They are con- 
vinced that only in this manner can 
the gap be bridged. 

There are other instances of more 
or less advanced land settlement ideas 
in Western Washington. These meth- 
ods have not been adopted voluntar- 
ily, but have been forced upon land 
owners, who have found through stern 
experience that settlers are not buy- 
ing raw land with the hope of con- 
quering the wilderness by ‘the slow 
if not impossible method of individual 
effort, coupled with short finances 
and all the other obstacles that beset 
the pathway of him who attempts it. 

In considering this matter of se- 
curing new settlers there is another 
factor to which we must give consid- 


Once Upon a Time All Settlers Lived Like This. 


There Was No Economic 


or Social Distinction. 


Now the Settler, with No Live Stock, or Capital for Clearing, or Funds to 
Erect Modern Buildings and a Comfortable Home, Finds Himself in Com- 
petition with Farms Like This and His Family a Social Outcast. 


eration, and that is the source of sup- 
ply. In spite of all we would like to 
believe to the contrary prospective 
settlers are not as numerous as for- 
merly. There are two reasons for 
this—one is the more restricted immtf- 
gration, and the other is the remark- 
able growth of industrial and com- 
mercial activities in the cities. The 
former restricts the supply and the 
latter draws more and more heavily 
on the restricted supply. It surely is 
not necessary to give proof of this. 
A casual survey of the latest census 
returns will reveal ample corrobora- 
tion. 

Co-incident with these limitations 
upon the supply, we find greater ef- 
forts being made everywhere to place 
settlers upon the land. Only a few 
years ago the man who desired an op- 
portunity upon the land had only one 
nlace to go—West. The flow of home- 
seekers was then steadily westward. 
Since the first settlements were 
founded on the Atlantic seaboard, the 
opportunities all lay out West, and 
westward men came to find them. 
There was a steady flow of home- 
seekers, and development projects in 
the west filled up automatically. The 
only competition for homeseekers was 
among western communities. There 
was no competition in the Hast that 
gave us concern. When a prospective 
settler was pried loose from his an- 
chorage in the Kast he was caught in 
the well-nigh irresistible current that 
flowed toward the setting sun. 

Today there is a changed condition. 
Every state east of the Mississippi is 
making strenuous efforts to keep the 
settlers there. Wisconsin has taken 
the lead, but every other state and 
community is swinging into line. They 
are offsetting our natural advantages 
of fertile soil and favorable climate 
with the lure of cheaper land, and big 
markets that are easily accessible. 
The lure is far-reaching, and is being 
felt even in the West. Many instances 
are at hand, and Dean Johnson of the 
State College of Washington gives a 
concrete illustration when he tells of 
two young men, who only this sum- 
mer sold their orchard in Chelan and 
Okanogan counties and went east to 
Virginia, there to engage in fruit rais- 
ing, under less favorable naturaf con- 
ditions, because of proximity to the 
great markets. We would be blind to 
our own interest if we close our eyes 
to these facts. The successful busi- 
ness man is he who recognizes his 
sharpest competition and then goes 
out and not only meets but overcomes 
it. We must emulate his example. 

We have carried forward the devel- 
opment of the West under a tremen- 
dous handicap, the handicap of dis- 
tance from markets. We have had to 
carry most of our products across the 
continent to reach the great consum- 
ing centers, and it has been necessary 
for us to buy most of our manufac- 
tured necessities in the Hastern mar- 
kets and pay the transportation and 
handling costs of that long haul. We 
have been able to overcome that 
heavy handicap because of our great- 
er unit production and the superior 
auality of our products, so long as 
lands were reasonably cheap and de- 
velopment costs comparatively low. 
But distribution costs both wavs have 
been increasing rapidly, while raw 
Jand prices and development costs 
have been mounting. 

There are two general methods by 
a combination of which this handicap 
may be overcome. One is the devel- 
opment of a more efficient and more 
economical distribution system, and 
the other is the develonment of Jocal 
nonulations. to provide local markets. 
through a reduction in price of raw 
lands and by spreading development 
costs over a long term of years, by 
means of a sane land settlement pro- 
gram. 

It is true that agriculture has been 
roing through a most discouraging 
exnerience, since the deflation of agri- 
cultural values immediately following 
the war. The returns to agriculture 
are not such as to attract new blood 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Figure It Out 


OU who think you are not a tax payer, take 
Y= evening off and with paper and pencil, try 

to figure out just how much of the price you 
paid for anything you purchased represents an ac- 
cumulation of taxes. Go back to the source of the 
raw material and estimate the taxes paid on the 
improved land, implements and accessories. Then 
follow it through the various channels of manu- 


facture, transportation and costs of marketing, al-, 


lowing at each step an account of all taxes paid by 
each agency that had anything to do with it. Now 
you have just begun to figure, for you must next 
analyze all the productive agencies that entered 
into its production and marketing. Every person 
that took some part in getting the article to you 
bad the same problem you now have, and demand- 
ed and received pay sufficient to enable them to pay 
accumulations of taxes on everything they con- 
sumed. The “labor cost” includes the taxes labor 
had paid or would be required to pay on every ar- 
ticle consumed, just the same as the taxes includ- 
ed in the article you are now figuring on and which 
you paid. 

This is a rather complicated problem, isn’t it? 
But it is your problem, nevertheless, and you can’t 
get away from it. Leading bank economists have 
figured out that on an average about 50 per cent 
of the price of all articles purchased for consump- 
tion represents an almost interminable accumula- 
tion of taxes, and on some articles, the taxes 
amount to as high as 70 per cent of the purchase 
price. If you don’t own real estate you pay the 
taxes on the property you occupy just the same as 
if you owned it, for the landlord includes the taxes 
in his rent, just the same as taxes have been piled 
up on every article you buy. If you don’t have 
sufficient income to be taxed on that you are work- 
ing for somebody to help pay their income tax. 

Passing taxes is an unalterable law of business. 
It must be done. The production, transportation 
and handling agencies that did not pass taxes 
along would become bankrupt, because business 
must be done at a profit or not at all. Profit is the 
surplus capital that sustains industry and makes 
progress possible. Abolish surplus capital and in- 
dustry and business are ruined. You must contrib- 
ute your share to make industry and business prof- 
itable by repaying taxes that have been advanced, 
whether you like it or not. Russia tried to knock 
out the system of profits, and after confiscating 
all the money in a nation of 150,000,000 people, and 
having everything its own way, went broke in four 
years. 

Although the consumer is paying about all the 
taxes in the final settlement, taxes have become so 
extremely high that industry and business can not 
withstand the ever increasingly heavy advance 
drains much longer, because they are wiping out 
profits and confiscating the surplus capital that in- 
dustry and business, which also means agriculture, 
must have to keep going and growing. Where in- 
dustry and business can raise the money to pay 
taxes, the excessive burden is passed along and 
the purchase price of the product will become so 
high that it is out of reach of the consumer. 

Your evening with paper and pencil will disclose 
these facts in an alarming manner. It will con- 
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vince you that you are a tax payer, and a mighty 
big one. You will also notice throughout your 
process of figuring that in nearly every instance 
taxes are levied against some producer or produc- 
tive agency. You will find out that invariably hid- 
den away somewhere is an element that seems to 
grow wealthy but is not engaged in industry or 
vroductive activity of any kind. As our system of 
taxation applies to productive agencies almost ex: 
clusively, it will appear from a very simple deduc: 
tion that this element that neither weaves nor 
spins becomes wealthy because it escapes paying 
a fair portion of taxes. 


You have now found a solution to your problem, 
because you have discovered the element that 
makes your taxes high by dodging theirs. There 
are only two ways of making money. One is 
through industry and the other is through specula- 
tion in land values. So it must be the land specu- 
lator who is escaping a fair share of taxation, yet 
all that makes land value speculation possible is 
the activity and progress of industry in the vicin- 
ity of his idle land, or its natural resources. Other- 
wise, there would be nothing to speculation. 

No one objects to honest speculation so long as 
the speculator pays his fair share toward upkeep 
of government and public benefits which he shares 
equally and with excess profits, because his profits 
do not represent any earnings or industry on his 
Own part. It would seem only fair that such land- 
lords ought to pay even heavier taxes than indus- 
try for the privilege of getting rich on what other 
people are doing and doing nothing for themselves. 
But most people would be satisfied if they were re- 
quired to pay a share of taxes in fair proportion to 
taxes levied against improved property and im- 
provements. 


You will also learn from your evening with paper 
and pencil that this type of landlord, the landlord 
who holds land for speculation or withholds it from 
use, absolutely dodges the income tax, which his 
industrious fellow citizens are called upon to pay. 
The “unearned increment” or “unearned income” 
of the land is not taxed at all. When the land is 
sold at a price that has been augmented by the in- 
dustry of taxpaying enterprise, it is high enough to 
pay the income tax and still leave a big unearned 
profit. Will this unearned profit, or surplus cap- 
jial, then be given to productive industry to aid 
progress? Not on your life, because industry has 
to pay high taxes. It will be put back into more 
idle land where it will wait for the industry of 
others to make it multiply many fold without shar- 
ing equally in the tax burden. ; 


Organized Marketing 


ARMERS of the far West learned long ago 
| Oe they must organize and market co-oper- 

atively to make the most out of their business 
of farming. The great bulk of their crop was fruit, 
all highly perishable products. Perhaps this was 
one of the impelling influences to organize and 
market co-operatively. Before the days of scien- 
tific grading, fruit was shipped pell-mell into 
market in a disorderly manner, and the farmers 
took what was offered. The fruit was then graded 
and stored. Finally, it dawned on the farmers that 
if they were to get the big profit, from their fruit 
they must give quality first consideration in pro- 
duction, then grade carefully after harvest, wrap 
and pack the fruit according to size and uniformity 
of type, and send it to market in an orderly manner. 
To do this successfully it was necessary to join to- 
gether in marketing, pool their crop and sell in 
volume. The advantage of their own warehouses 
also became apparent and they were erected. Now 
the western farmers do all their own marketing 
and release the crop so that it maintains a steady 
flow to market, insuring against fluctuation in 
prices and unequal sharing of profits among pro- 
ducers. However, any individual may market his 
own crop in a manner that suits him, but only the 
big producers are able to do so-at a profit. It is the 
small farmer that benefits most from this organi- 
zation, 


Isn’t it funny how “the year we made money” is 
always in the past? 
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Election Laws ‘ 


4 


step forward in the history of that state 


: 


| 
W step torwar legislature took the biggest — 


when it recently passed a law providing 
for the recall of public officials. The privilege of 
the people to recall any official who betrays the 
trust placed in him, or fails to properly represent 
them, or can not interpret the purpose for which © 
he was elected, or is just inefficient, can not be © 
rightly challenged. Public officials are nothing 
more than employes of an organized unit of the 
people and are hired to perforin certain duties for 
that unit, whether a school district, township, vil- 
lage, city, county, state or nation. No public offi- 
cial was ever elected without a majority of the 
people having a fairly good understanding of just 


about how he should conduct himself in office and 


discharge the duties devolving upon him, and the 

cfficial became quite familiar with this understand. — 
ing when he was a candidate and voiced the prin- 

ciples of that mutual understanding, or he could 

not have been elected. Why, then, should not the 

people have the privilege of recalling him from of- 
fice when he fails to live up to the mutual under- 

standing upon which he was elected? 


The recall has worked wonders in the selection 
and conduct of public officials in the West, and it 


will work just as well in Wisconsin, and in any | 


other state, for that matter. 


The Michigan legislature is expected to amend 
the primary election law so that members of one 
party may not vote in the primary of another. 
Western states many years ago passed laws which 
prohibited this obnoxious practice. The law is 
very simple. It merely provides for strictly party 
registration, separate primary ballots, and no voter 
can be given a ballot other than that of the party 
under which he is registered. Under such a law 
it would be impossible to “pack a primary,” per- 
mitting one party to nominate a weak candidate of 
the opposite party for the purposeerof defeating 
him at the election. ’ 


The only “open primary” that does not permit 
“nacking” is the non-partisan primary. The non- 
partisan primary automatically obliterates political 
party organization, which may be a bad thing as 
well as a good thing. It is strictly individual, so far 
as candidates are concerned, eliminating the bene- 
fit of organized party platforms and clearly de- 
fined policies and principles of government. When 
we realize that democratic forms of government 
are conducted along lines of certain principles and 


policies, the elimination of parties at primaries 


and in elections is a very debatable subject. Judges — 


may properly be and should be elected strictly as 
non-partisan, because in their judicial capacity it 
would be poor public policy to have them bound by 
a certain code of party principles or subserviant to 
any one political party. All other public officials 
are in an entirely different category. P 

There is a minor sentiment in Michigan favor- 
ing a return to the antiquated convention system. 


Failure of the convention system to properly inter- — 
pret the will of the people is the sole reason for its | 
abolishment, and it is extremely doubtful whether _ 


the element now advocating a return to the con- 
vention style of politics will succeed in convincing 
the legislature that such a backward step should 
be taken. However, there is a referendum priv- 
ilege in Michigan which would ascertain the senti- 


ment of all the people, and if they want to abolish — 


; 
7 
, 


the primary election they will say so. The present 
primary law ought to be amended so that mem- 
bers of one party can not vote in the primary of 
another. This is about all that is required to make 
it function in a manner that will be more satisfac- 
tory to nearly everybody. And it would be highly 
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satisfactory to most people if the recall were in- 


cluded in present election laws. % 


¥ 
; 


You will notice that the “berry farmer” always | f 
has something in the bank, although some say there — 


is no money in berries. Take a rating of the farm- 
ers of Bayfield County, Wisconsin. The only re- 
tired farmer in Menominee County, Michigan, who- 
never did anything else than farm, was a “fruit 
farmer,” although some say there is no money in 
fruit. 
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Co-op” Marketing 
(Continued from page 5) 


nd determine and regulate the size 
f mesh to be used in the grading of 
ie walnuts; to establish a cracking 
yst, and to otherwise prescribe and 
nforce standards of quality. This 
andamental has been constantly ad- 
ered to, and is the prime reason of 
ie present success of the organization 
nd its ability to successfully market 
ad distribute the growers’ walnuts. 


The association is purely a sales 
rganization and does not contract di- 
actly with growers. The parent or- 
anization is sustained by some forty 
veal packing and grading associations 
perating in the various walnut pro- 
ucing districts of California, which 
aceive, grade and pack the walnuts 
roduced by the individual growers at 
ost. 

Through its cooperative marketing 
iethods the association’s entire ex- 
ense of operation, which includes all 
ales costs, advertising, all office ex: 
enditures, rents, inspection, mainten- 
nee of field department and member- 
hip department, averages less than 
yree per cent of the F. O. B. value 
f the product, probably the lowest 
alling cost of any organization mar- 
‘eting and distributing a non-perish- 
‘ble product. 

| The trade name Diamond Brand has 
‘een taken by the organization. Indi 
idual growers cooperate in advertis 
ig this trade name by placing signs 
earing “Diamond Brand” in their 
‘roves and on their personal station- 
ry. 

The Association sells only to the 
acognized wholesale grocery and pro- 
uce trade, except in those markets 
rhere chain store organizations have 
‘eveloped to a point where they han- 
le a large percentage of the food 
consumed. Then the association sells 
) chain stores also. 


Orders from the jobbing trade are 
aken through merchandise brokers 
£ whom the association has one in 
ach of 152 of the country’s largest 
ities. The brokers begin taking 
rders, about six weeks before the 
ime of harvesting the crop. The as- 
ociation compares crop. estimates 
rith these conditional orders, thereby 
eing in a position to give even distri- 
ution to all markets. 

As a result of organization Diamond 
jrand Walnuts are the only brand 
vationally advertised. The organiz- 
tion spends more than $200,000 
mnually in educating the American 
leople to use more walnuts. Adver- 
sing has changed the consuming hab- 
‘s of the American public. A few 
ears ago the walnut was considered 
Imost entirely a holiday treat. Now 
ney are heavily consumed the year 
ound. 

A recent report shows that organiz- 
tion and advertising has increased 
he annual consumption of walnuts 
‘om a few million pounds to nearly 
hy Pe pounds. 

In Pyiponse to an all-year-round de- 
rt 


for walnuts officials of the asso- 
Gn hit upon the scheme of packing 
Alnut meats. 


} 


a ht ounce tins. By this method 
sy will keep for several years. The 
is met with instant approval of the 
3, as it afforded an opportunity to 
andle walnuts throughout the year. 
The product proved popular with 
consumer and the first year’s pack 
@8 quickly consumed. Last year’s 
ek of walnut meats was more than 
ye million pounds, and this was in 
ition to its big volume of un- 
led walnuts. 
Through the various operations of 
" ant, great precaution is taken to 
sure cleanliness and highest quality. 
Meats after being taken by hand 
om the shell are subjected to a rigid 
spection by a corps of trained work- 
They then run through a new 
nted cleaning machine which is 
ad exclusively in the Los Angeles 
int of the association. By a system 
acuum and brushes the meats are 
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Now Within Your 
Easy Reach 


Never before has it been made so easy for 
you to get Delco-Light. 


It is now possible for you to obtain a Delco- 
Light plant to meet your requirements at 
the old 1917 prices. 


You can buy it on easy terms. 


You can get with it a set of high grade fix- 
tures complete for five rooms and the porch 
for the astonishingly low price of %12 
f. o. b. Dayton. 


And you can now secure the complete in- 
stallation of a Delco-Light plant for much 
less than you imagine. 


Your home, your farm needs Delco-Light. 
Your family want it—you have probably 
wanted it for some time. 


Now you have an easy chance to get it. 
See your Delco-Light dealer today. 


Special Delco -Light 
Set of High Quality 
Fixtures Complete 


12 


f.o. b. Dayton 


Sold only with 
Delco-Light 


These fixtures are made of heavy-gauge metal, brush and 
Flemish brass finish, wired and completely assembled 
ready for installation. It would be difficult for you to 
buy a set of equal quality at double this price 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, O. 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also makers of Delco-Light Water System, Delco-Light 
Washing Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator 


These products made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating 
Current Service 


cleaned of all impurities and. foreign 
substances. 

With the scientific application of 
organization to the walnut industry, 
including advertising and sales promo- 
tion, with inventions that have made 
possible the development and com- 
mercialization ‘of cracked meats the 
future of the industry is assured and 
stands as a monumental tribute to 
the cooperative idea, now gaining 
headway in all agricultural and horti- 
cultural lines throughout the country. 


The Comeback 
“One of them city fellers tried to 
sell me the Woolworth building.” 
“What did you say?” 
“T sez, ‘All right, young feller, wrap 
it up.’ ”’—Judge. 


cash _ price 
\ fo.b. Dayton 
\ 


\\ 


Farmers Organizing 


NITIAL steps to remedy adverse 
marketing conditions that last fall 
spelled extreme hardship for thou- 

sands of potato growers in the North- 
west were taken in St. Paul at a con- 
ference called by N. J. Holmberg, 
Minnesota’s commissioner of agricul- 
ture. 

The conference authorized the ap- 
pointment of a committee represent- 
ing Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan to work out a plan to obtain bal- 
anced production, standardization and 
a more satisfactory marketing organ- 
iation than exists at present. 

The conference agreed that the 
weak point in the present farmers’ 
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25 styles and sizes from $260 up~ 
This is one of the most popular models 
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Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O. 
Please send me without obligation, ie 


Delco-Light catalog, new prices and de- 

rea of easy payment plan. Clov. 4 
(Names 24S Se a 

Street (or Rak Di). = See 

\\ Town 22 a ee - = 

\ Conia hn aks as, a I ee 


potato marketing plan is the absence 
of a contract with growers and an 
utter lack of control of the movement 
to market. Problems of quality and 
storage were held foremost, though of 
almost equal importance are questions 
of financing the movement to market 
and control of shipments. 


Deserved Fate 

“Sir, your daughter has promised to 
become my wife.” 

“Well, don’t come to me for sym- 
pathy; you might know something 
would happen to you, hanging around 
here five nights a week.—Honeycomb 
Briefs. 


If you will succeed, do a thing today. 
Talk about it next year. 
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Suits we feature at $25.00. 
able, too. 
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Men’s and Young Men’s 


New Spring Suits 


Rich in Style and Color 


At $25.00 


You'll enjoy making a selection from this special group of Spring 
The Suits are all good looking; service- 
You'll get a lot of wear out of one. 


The Men’s Suits are made in conservative three-button fronts—full 


lined, plain pockets, with vent back, vest in five-button cuts—Trousers 


in the season’s conservative cut with plain bottoms. 
fine worsteds in stripe and check effects 


single breasted models, as well as smart sport models. 
Tweeds, Checks and Herringbone. 


Materials are 
The Young Men’s Suits are made in snappy double breasted and 
I Fashioned of 
Sizes 35 to 46. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our store and 


make your own selection. 


cheerfully. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 
First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 
Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 

tight under arm-pits. 
Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 


Be ae inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 


Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
4 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 


! publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


Taxation Causes Alarm 


(Continued from page 7) 


In those days the government from 
across the Atlantic handed out taxa- 
tion bunk, kidding the colonists that 
they were relieved of tax burdens with 
some new form of taxation. They 
were “relieved” of paying taxes di- 
rect to maintain the appointees of the 
king and crown administration, for 
example, by annulling these direct 
taxes and putting on heavier import 
taxes on commodities the colonists 
needed. Then the sturdy colonists 
went on a “buyers’ strike,’ inaugurat- 
ing a prohibition campaign on drink- 


.ing tea, which carried the heaviest 


tax because tea quenched all thirst 
in those days. The king attempted 
to break the buyers’ strike with 
blunderbusses and cutlasses. The 
strikers countered with little hatchets 
and dumped 350 of what the English 


’ considered “cases of good judgment” 


into the sea. 


This obstreperous conduct enliv- 
ened the tax issue, which culminated 
three years later in framing a com- 
plete Declaration of Independence 
from the obnoxious tax burdens and 
which was adopted on motion of the 
colonists. The slate was wiped clean 
and the thirteen colonies started out 
an equitable system of taxation, the 
land carrying its fair apportionment. 
They progressed rapidly because in- 
dustry and thrift were not penalized. 
New enterprises and development 
were encouraged and industry was 
given every opportunity to expand. 
Farmers did not have to come across 
to the tax collector every time they 
cleared an acre of land, or bought a 
plow, or raised another cow from a 
calf, or built an addition to the log 
house. Working men were ambitious 
to own their own homes and were per- 
mitted to own them without tax pufi- 
ishment. 

Landlords—grantees of the king, or 
through purchase, or through swap- 
ping property, or through grants from 
the new government—willingly or 
otherwise, paid taxes on the land ac- 
cording to its land value regardless 
of the status of the real estate mar- 
ket. Taxes made the land move and 
develop. Drones were tabooed and 
idle capital was forced into industrial 
and commercial productiveness. The 
thirteen colonies grew rapidly and ex- 
panded until they reached the Pacific 
Coast and extended from the forty- 
ninth parallel to the Gulf of Mexico, 
all within the comparatively short 
period of a hundred years. No such 
mervelous development had ever tak- 
en place in the history of the world. 

Where ever industry became estab 
lished commerce _ followed, cities 
sprung up and great areas of idle 
land came into use. The more indus- 
try, the more commerce, the more 
population, and the greater the incre- 
ment in land yalues. Speculation in 
land became a growing factor and the 
landlord became more powerful with 
his ever increasing wealth from the 
increment of land created by industry 
and progress, and his dictatorship of 
land prices. Eventually he found him- 
self in such an impregnable position 
in relation to progress that he could 
control it, and incidentally discovered 
a system of high finance by encourag- 
ing heavier tax budgets for public im- 
provements to be paid for by increas- 
ing taxes on improved property. He 
magnanimously agreed to pay his 
share of the increased taxation on 
“such improvements.” and then fig- 
ured out the amount of increased 
taxes and handed the bill plus inter- 
est to his tenants to pay in rent on 
either the monthly or annual install- 
ment plan. But the idle land which 
would steadily grow in value as the 
result of progress was not touched by 
the increased taxes because it was 
idle and not producing an income. 

“Let him who earns by the sweat 
of his brow, or burns the midnight 
candle over his desk, or puts his mon- 
ey in productive industry, pay the 
taxes,” said the landlord, only he said 
it to himself. 

His hypocritical public beneficence 
gained followers, sincere and hypo- 
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critical alike, and through politic; 
influence and economic power tt 
margin of taxation between improy 
ments and idle land, which at o 
time had been economically neglig 
ble, began to widen. The syste; 
grew upon municipality, state and n 
tion until it became a fixed police 
and the more fixed the policy, tt 
wider the gap between taxes on i 
dustry and taxes on idle land. E 
the year 1920 the total wealth of tk 
nation had reached the staggering fi 
ure of $300,000,000,000, and accordir 
to the United States census figure 
this vast wealth was about ee | 
divided between land and industry, 


Now mark the change in the te 
structure as compared to the found 
tion and outline of equal taxation ; 
laid down by the objectors to dj 
criminating taxation in the coloni 
days. See how the gap has widens 
into a yawning cavern. Instead } 
being on a fair equality in 1920, i 
dustry paid seven-eighths of the fe 
eral taxes, and the land one-eight] 
Yet both possessed about equal valu) 


Relatively the cost of governme| 
for the thirteen colonies was likely 1 
more than it is today. Relatively tl 
services of government in those da) 
were just as valuable for the thirtei 
colonies as our government servic) 
are today. While there have i 
evolution and transformation of pré 
tically all economic and social coni 
tions, due to inventions, industt, 
transportation and standards of 1] 
ing, relatively there is not much d- 
ference in any of the vicissitudes { 
life except in the system of taxatior 


This nation has prospered and gO) 
forward as no other nation in t} 
world, but the system of taxation tht 
once stimulated industry, thrift al 
enterprise has been changed into} 
system of penalizing industry, thrt 
and enterprise. So much idle land} 
held for speculation or withheld fra 
use that occupancy of improved lal 
is rapidly becoming one of tenapj 
rather than ownership. The spect: 
of land aristocracy is assuming n 
terialization. The farmer who carvs 
out a home in our cut-over lands, t? 
wealth of the forests having been g* 
nered by lumber barons, many of whit , 
are now absentee landlords, finds tli 
taxes are confiscating his small | 
come and the delinquent tax It 
stares him in the face. : 
man who invests his life savings 0 
a vacant lot and builds a little hot 
for his family finds that he can it 
pay the taxes for his improveme}! 
and keep up payments and interjt 
in all together too many cases. ‘Te 
capitalist with money to invest 
clines to put it to work in producteé 
industry or business because hil 
taxes in various forms make it F 
profitable to do so, and he plantsit 


a 


idle land investments that will accie@ 
an unearned increment of value 
the expense of others and be exen 
from excessive taxation. 

Idle land does not make a city 
a prosperous farming community. 
is the land in use that counts, t 
makes prosperity. Taxes that ¢ 
fiscate the profits of industry do 
encourage settlement, or puild 
construction, or expansion of Db! 
ness. Unless some way is found 
relieve industry, and business, i 
agriculture of an ever pyramid 
burden of taxation the load will sii 
be top-heavy and the crash will co 
or our best authorities on finance, : 
taxation, and economics, misinter] 
history and entertain false concept 
of the trend of the times. Fs! 

Taxation based on land values | 
so adjusted that improvements | 
not held back by taxes is no lon 
an untried theory. Taxation on I] 
values is the motive power bef 
the exodus of American farmers 
Western Canada, where no taxes_ 
levied on improvements or live sti 
Taxation on land values is the move 
power behind a home-owning © 


(Continued on pagef23) Mt 
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Storing and Using 
Dynamite 


(Continued from page 6) 


In the blasting accessories line you 
jill require besides the dynamite, 
me blasting caps and fuse or elec- 
jic blasting caps, leading wire and a 
jasting machine. The electrical 
jethod is much safer than the cap 
id fuse method but the initial cost 
| somewhat greater as you have to 
jy a blasting machine and leading 
‘ire. The electric blasting caps how- 
ver do not cost much more than 
jasting caps with the required 
mount of fuse. Cap crimpers are a 
»sirable and necessary part of your 
\uipment if you use the cap and fuse 
,ethod, and are convenient even with 
,e electrical method, as one leg of 
e crimper is pointed for the pur- 
yse of punching a hole in the dyna- 
‘ite cartridge in which the electric 
asting cap is inserted. The most 
-nvenient leading wire is called du- 
‘ex wire because it has two wires 
‘id parallel to each other and insu- 
‘ted from each other and from the 
ound. This is generally sold in 
‘ngths of 250 feet. A shorter amount 
‘an this is not particularly safe for 
footing large size stumps in the 
ven. The No. 2 blasting machine is 
ve best all round arrangement for 
»nerating current for electric blast- 
ig as the terminals are dead except 
‘ the moment the machine is operat- 
‘. Many accidents have occurred 
yen dry cells or storage batteries 
te used, due to the fact that their 
wminals are always alive until the 
jittery runs down. 


‘A necessary rule in all kinds of 
(sctric blasting which is put with all 
)ssible emphasis is this: Disconnect 
‘e leading wire from the battery im- 
iediately after firing a shot or at- 
jmpting to fire one. In looking for 
‘broken wire anywhere in your cir- 
(it, first make sure that the battery 
ji disconnected, otherwise there may 
| an accident. 


‘A galvanometer for testing the con- 
liuity of the circuit is desirable but 
it absolutely necessary for the gen- 
(al run of agricultural blasting un- 
lss you expect to go into the busi- 
iss. The same may be said of the 
feostat which is an instrument for 
{sting the blasting machine to see 
fat it is in working order. 


tate Raises Alfalfa Seed 


‘A JITH the production of a dozen 
/Y carloads of alfalfa seed during 
| the past season, Monroe county 
}s taken rank as one of the leading 
ilalfa seed producing counties, of the 
untry, according to Prof. J. F. Cox, 
ad of the farm crops department 
«the Michigan Agricultural College, 
j10 has just completed a survey of 
it production in this section of the 
ate. 


Demand for hardy, adapted strains 
€ alfalfa for planting in the state 
likes the Monroe county source of 
re than 8,000 bushels of home- 
f0wn seed of importance to Michi- 
fn farmers generally, and points to 
(velopment of the alfalfa seed pro- 
qcing industry in the state. 

“AS more is understood of alfalfa 
ls production in Michigan,” says 


Jofessor Cox, “it is likely that this 
ilustry will increase. © When the 
fite produces a large percentage of 
4f own seed, the alfalfa crop will be 
@ much safer basis. The achieve- 
Imt of the Monroe county farmers 
‘8 year indicates the possibilities 
ong this line.” 
The seed being produced in this 
tion practically all traces back to 
original strain grown by Clement 
Beau more than thirty-seven years 
9%. For three years the farmers of 
» territory, mostly in three town- 
‘ps in the northeastern part of the 
imty, have been producing seed in 
siderable quantities for commer- 
1 sale, and the favorable 1921 mar- 
t resulted in a very large crop this 
ison. 
uch of the seed will be available 
Michigan farmers, the State Farm 


| 
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NON-HEADACHE 


DU 


Go to your dealer 
for DUMORITE 


Clear more land at less cost this year 


UMORITE, the new du Pont explosive, has 

already proved its value and great economy 
in land-clearing work. Most dealers carry it in 
stock. If your dealer, however, does not handle 
Dumorite, he can get it for you without delay. 


Dumorite shoots stick for stick with 40% dynamite, 
with the slow, heaving effect of ‘20%,’ but you get 
14 more sticks per dollar. It is non-freezing and 
non-headache. 


Write for free 110-page ‘Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives,” with full information on land-clearing, 
ditching and tree-planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building Hartley Building 
Chicago, Iil. Duluth, Minn. 


more per dollar 


NON-FREEZING 


Bureau Seed Department and several 
large Michigan seed companies hav- 
ing secured several thousand bushels 
for distribution in the state. 


Their Family Tree 
Hembre—‘I descended from a line 
of peers.” 
Ed Rohrbeck—‘Ya, I jumped off 
from a dock once myself.’”—The Coun- 
ty Magazine, Wis. Ag. 


This The Reason? 
Al—“I wonder why a Scotchman-al- 
ways says ‘hae’ for ‘have’?” 
Sal—‘“‘Possibly it’s on account of his 
thrift. He saves a ‘vy’ every time he 
does it.” 


17 


17 


17 
VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s Means 
1 
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Hive you a genuine TAPATCO STUFFED COLLAR 


PAD for each work horse and mule on your farm? 
Have you ever known of a TAPATCO COLLAR PAD that did 


not deliver service far out of proportion to its cost. 


TAPATCO PADS are filled with a specially prepared Composite 
Stuffing. They are soft, absorbent, cushion-like and efficiently safeguard 
your horses’ shoulders against Chafes, Galls and Bruises. 


TAPATCO PADS have led the field for more than forty one years, 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


Dec. 1, 1914 
Pat. in Gan, 
April 6, 1915 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario 


y ‘mn mi WN ii? 


COLES SPADS 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
(2) 
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Forty-One Years 
Making Pads 


‘More Potatoes” 


From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTONE 
POTATO PLANTER than 
by any other method of 
. planting. Work perfectly ac- 
gcurate, A simple, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
* for CATALOG, price, etc. 
A. Je PLATT, MFR. 
Box 5 | 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY | 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


SPERLING, [Le 


Choosing Vocations 
Lady—“You seem able-bodied and 


healthy. You ought to be strong 
enough to work. 
Tramp—‘True enough, lady. And 


you seem beautiful enough to be in 
the movies, but evidently you prefer 
the simple’ life..—New Haven Reg- 
ister. 2 


PRESCOTT 
MENOMINEE 


Horses Bring Better Prices 


(Continued from page 4) 


the best. ‘They seek a horse having 
good teet, good middle, good contor- 
mauon, good bone, a tasty looker, able 
to step on. They no longer have to 
take anybody’s word tor the kind of 
horse that they are buying. 

There was a greater demand for 
wagon horses last year in all the cit- 
ies. ‘this demand was also tor a bet- 
ter wagon horse than previously, one 
OL more quality. ‘ne users of wagon 
norses also are men who are experts 
in the maiter oi transportation prob- 
lems. 

The Chicago Horse Sale Company 
heid a speed sale of trotters and pac- 
ers trom the lsth to the 22nd of De- 
cember, 1922, catalogued 616 horses 
and soid 455, getting good prices for 
their class of horses. 


The saddle horse is a live wire 
proposition. More saddle horses are 
sold than when light horses were plen- 
tiful, more people are riding horse- 
back than ever betore, more have the 
desire to ride. 


We are right up to the edge of the 
spring trade of 1923 and but for cer- 
tain teatures we should look for as 
good a trade if not better than we 
had last. The chief bad feature in 
the Hast is the financial condition of 
the Hastern farmer. During the peri- 
od ot high prices and easy money, the 
Hastern farmer borrowed to the lim- 
it on his lands, on the high valuation 
of the land. He is now cramped for 
funds with which to meet payments 
at the bank. The Hastern horse buy- 


Use of Horses, and Farming 


OW the use of horses is linked 

with agricultural prosperity was 

the theme of an address given by 
Robert McDougal, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, at the an- 
nual dinner of the Horse Association 
of America in the Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago, during the International Live 
Stock Exposition. 

Mr. McDougal said that the falling 
off in horses in America had had a 
marked effect on the price of hay, 
oats, and other grains. Before we 
were using gasoline, oats averaged 
62 cents a bushel lower than wheat 
prices. Now oats are 65 cents lower 
than wheat. Since there are one and 
one-half million fewer horses to feed 
this decline in price is natural. This 
three cent drop means an annual loss 
of $30,000,000 to American farmers. 
The loss to hay raisers is approxi- 
mately the same. 


“The first grand rush to substitute 
gasoline for horses was greatly over- 
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ers are not millionaires and last ye 
they took a lot of paper from gu 
Yarmers as had to have the hors 
which paper they of course discoy 
ed at the bank. These horse b 
now find themselves in the p 
ot having to renew the paper o 
it up. if the Hastern banks requ 
them to take it up these horse bu; 
will not be able to handle as 1 
number of horses on credit as— 
did last spring. Many of at 
that they will be obliged to di 
their purchases of horses in the m 
west on account of the lack Welk 


which is becoming acute. We 
something or the same situati 
the spring of 1908 following the pay 
of 1907. 

The other serious handicap te 
good horse business this spring is 
scarcity of good horses in the 
Good horses are far and few betwee 
The mid-west farmer is not as bad ¢ 
financially as the Hastern and is h 
self in the market for horses. 1) 
market buyer has to ride so ma) 
days and so far to get a load of re 
horses together and pay so many } 
cal freights that a load of horses c 
ries far too heavy an expense for tl 
market buyers to make any moni 
out of their horses after they g 
them to market. 

Indication that the horsemen e 
pect improved demand for horses al 
that the horses will probably bri 
higher prices this spring than th 
did last, is the reopening of se ver 
of the smaller markets. 


done, especially in the sections whe 
large size tractors were bought | 
small size farmers. The venture 1 
erally bankrupted thousands of far 
ers.. The same thing occurred in tl 
city where motor trucks were su 
stituted for horses on short hauls ai 
trips with many stops. The pendulu 
is swinging back again and the farm 
who is feeding a yard of colts of go 
blood and of heavy draft type is ( 
the safe side. + 

“Reaction is due in both the ci 
and the country. The horse will n 
come back to his old place in the ci 
but he is sure of an important p 
the moving of several varietie 
commodities. 

“There is no doubt that the b 
power tractor has reached the s 
tion point. The small tractor is 
creasing and for belt power on tl 
farm seems to be a permanent al) 
growing institution. The horse 1 
ket is said to be better than in 
or eight years and the demand is bt 
ter and likely to hold its own.” 

The Horse Association of Ameri) 
is an organization to encourage tl 
use and production of horses. It i 
cludes many of the foremost hor 
breeders and lovers of good horses 
the country. 


Bees in Canada 


ESPISED by the farmer but che 
D ished by the apiarist, the 82 

thistle of the Prairie provin 
Canada is providing the nectar 
this year helped produce over 
000 pounds of honey in that regic 
This weed spreads very rap:dly a 
causes wheat to be dirty when thras 
ed. According to Consul J. 1g 
tain, Winnipeg, in a report to the [ 
partment of Commerce, Manitoba wi 
its wealth of prairie flowers and shru 
bery blooms is destined to become 
great honey-producing province. T) 
wild flowers blcom in continual sl 
cession, yielding an uninterrupted hé 
vest for the bees until late fall. Amo! 
the best honey-producing flowers 
the great willow herb the Vetch 
golden rod, as well as clover and | 
saw thistle. In the three provine 
there are now 1,082 bee keepers, 4 
during one month of 1922, 1,000 pa 
ages of bees were imported, mos 
from the United States. 
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‘ron County Points 
Way to Progress 


| 
(Continued from page 8) 


all. At the State Fair, this year, he 
jed for third place for the highest in- 
lividual scoring on the judging of 
lairy cattle. His excellent judging at 
he Iron County Fair won him a place 
ym the Iron county team to the Inter- 
iational Live Stock Show recently 
ield at Chicago. 

Russell Hartley, of the same club, 
von first place for cattle judging at 
he Farmers’ Round-up, and was pre- 
sented with a pure-bred heifer. 


, The three above menuoned boys— 
Waite, Peterson and Hartley—won a 
rip to the State Fair for their excel- 
pent showing at the 1922 Round-up. 


Iver Peterson, Walter Stuk and Al- 
vin Christenson—three members of 
‘the club—were given a trip to the In- 
‘ternational Live Stock Show at Chi- 
‘cago, in the fall of 1921, for their. ex- 
‘cellent showing at Iron County’s Agri- 
cultural Fair. 

' There are others—second and third 
‘prize winners—and they have all been 
‘rewarded, in some way or other, for 
‘their excellent showings. 
} A. B. Bishop, brother of “G. E.”, 
‘secretary of the Stambaugh Township 
‘Development Bureau, is manager of 
‘the Cloverland Calf Club today, and 
much of the success of the organiza- 
tion is due to the untiring efforts of 
both Mr. Bishop and -Miss Mary V. 
/Hall, County Club leader, and the 
‘business men of Iron county are 
/“sold”—heart and soul—on boys’ club 
work. 
__ But the outstanding conclusion of 
‘it all is that in its boys’ club work 
Iron county is probably second to 
none throughout the entire country. 
‘i fact there is being circulated 
_through the daily press of the coun- 
_try today a picture, portraying An- 
: drew Waite, Michigan’s prize winning 
,ealf club boy, with one of the most 
‘recent acquisitions to his rapidly 
| growing, pure-bred herd. It is indeed 
a record of which Iron county may be 
) justly proud. 
, Realizing too, that dairying is gen- 
, erally conceded the most profitable 
| branch of agricultural activity, and 
_ that Iron county, by reason of its cli- 
| mate, soils and proximity to a live 
» market, is favorably equipped as a 
| dairying region, the citizens of that 
| community have put forth every pos- 
| sible effort toward interesting the 
_ farmers of the community in the dairy 
| cow and the silo. 
| The county agent, the agricultural 
| commission, and the Stambaugh 
| Township Development Bureau are 
| uniting their efforts toward this end. 
The bankers, seeing the light of in- 
, dustry’s future trend, have given ev- 
ery assistance. It is a big, practical, 
co-operative effort, and it is accom- 
| plishing results. 
Today fifty-four Iron county farm- 
ers are owners of pure-bred live stock, 
| exclusive of the pure-bred heifers won 
, and otherwise acquired by the mem- 
bers of the boys’ live stock club. The 
| ancestry of Iron county’s pure-bred 
herd is varied. There are Holsteins, 
Guernseys, Herefords, Jerseys, Ayr- 
shires, Aberdeen Angus and_ Short- 
horns, with the Holsteins holding a 
comfortable majority at present. Suf- 
} fice it to say that there are three 
| times the number of pure-bred cattle 
| in Iron county today, as compared 
with three years ago—100 per cent 
boost each year. Not bad. 

There are twenty-nine silos in Iron 
county today—a 50 per cent increase 
over the number two years ago. Com- 
ing right along. 

More than that, Iron county has fea- 
tured, in its agricultural program, the 
distribution of certified seed potatoes, 
and the standardization of its potato 
and other root and grain crops. This 
county, moreover, boasts the first 
packing plant established in Upper 
Michigan; the first co-operative grist 
mill and the first successful creamery 
—the latter paying dividends at regu- 
lar intervals. 

Finally, Iron county took first place 
in the upper peninsula in the produc- 
tion of various kinds of grain and for- 
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Ses making will call for fast and 
thorough work this year as always. The 
planting season will roll around in a twinkl- 
ing, but no matter how few the days between 
plowing and planting you can have a profit- 
building soil by using efficient equipment. 


McCormick- Deering Tillage Implements 
combine the three essentials—good work, long 
life and convenience. They are of practical de- 
sign, their construction being based on ninety 
years of farm and factory experience. They are 
priced on the basis of economical quantity 
production, and as an investment they offer 
you attractive returns. 


To Fill All Your Tillage Tool Needs See 
the McCormick-Deering Dealer. It Pays! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
} OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO USA 


_ McCormick-Deering 
Tillage 


Implements 


The McCormick-Deering Disk Harrow is a 
simple and efficient implement, built and trussed 
like a steel bridge, to serve many years. You will like 
the details and convéniences—the dust-proof’ bear- 
ings and the bearing oil cups set above the frame, 
the built-in angle-steel weight boxes, the oscillating 
disk scrapers, the forecarriage, etc. Made in sizes for 
everybody—4 to 10 feet. All sizes can be equipped 
with the tandem attachment which is shown above. 
Double disking is popular—farmers know that it” 
more than pays for itself. 


sb : 
The McCormick-Deering Leverless Disk Har- 
row is a genuine tractor disk, not a made-over horse 
harrow. It is built for heaviest duty. It is controlled 
entirely from the driver’s seat, without levers, yet it 
is very simple. Merely backing the tractor automati- 
cally sets the angle of both front and rear gangs. When 
the tractor starts forward tle gangs hold that angle 
until released by a pull on the rope. In 5 to 10-foot 
sizes to fit your power. 


The Dunham Culti-Packer has no equal as a 
seed-bed finisher. It pulverizes the soil, fills out air 
spaces, and saves moisture content. Following the drill, 
it helps the little plants to get a quick start, firmly 
set in finely mulched soil. Use it to prevent winter- 
killing of wheat; to rejuvenate meadows, etc. It is far 
ahead ofa roller for small grains. Made in eight sizes, 
for horse and tractor use. 


age crops as conducted throughout the 


upper peninsula by Prof. Kurtz of the eee 


Chatham experiment station. 

In fact, it seems, that whenever 
Iron county’s agriculture is discussed 
it’s simply a succession of “firsts” as 
applied to the rest of the peninsula. 
Appears like there’s a splendid oppor- 


e 
tunity for a bit of seh Egrpguek Menominee Saw Cay 


tion here in Cloverland. 


Voting With “x” . MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


Little Dorothy (watching mother 


vote)—““You voted for the man you MANUFACTURERS OF 


love best, didn’t you?” 
Mother—‘‘Why, dear?” 


Dorothy—‘‘Because you put a kiss SHINGLE 

after his name.’—New York News. HEADING 

EDGER 

Elite Parexcellence CONCAVED 

“Sistah Smith, I’s sorry, but I LATH 
needs must depaht.” 

“Oh, Mr. Johnsing — needs you SIDING 


must?”—Nashville Tennessean. 


The fellow who is always looking for 
a snap usually lacks ginger. 


GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CROSS CUT 


DRAG 
Fully Warranted ——— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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Aut-O-SEK for Auto-tops 

Auto top material begins to break down as 

soon as put on car (Explanatory pamph- 

let free). 

Aut-0-SE< absolutely guaranteed to double 

life of new material and water-proof bro- 

ken-down canvas, mohair, pantasote, etc. 7 P A rik 
Aut-I-SEK top, bending and creasing won’t Is the name of a line of products which 


break fabrie and cause ee waterproof and are guaranteed to length- 
is permanent, won't check nor peel. Lasily 4 Ss ie sd z ; wed 
applied,—wiped on top with a rag. Gives © the wearing life of articles treated. 


rich black luster like new top—not cheap There is a separate SEK product especial - 

shiny finish like second hand car. Quart 5 “S I 

enough for 5-passenger car. ly designed for each purpose. 

Quart can $2.00, Pints $1.25. 

SEK is easy to apply. SEK is perament, 
only one treatment necessary. SEK prod- 

For canvas clothing, raincoats, umbrellas, 5 | fc seat 

etc. Waterproofs, prevents mildew. Most ucts are therefore economical. 

duck clothing sold as ‘‘waterproof’’ has 


merely been washed with a mineral soap,— SPORTSMEN,—Waterproof your cloth- 
a temporary treatment. Spork-SEK for é theddi Acaii - E 
Clothing is permanent,—easily applied,— ing, bedding, tents and all camping equip- 


clean, sanitary, ment with SEK. 
Quart can—$1. 50. 


Shoe-SEK FARMERS,—SEK on the farm is an in- 
Softens and preserves leather, prevents vestment, not an expense. Waterproof 
cracking, and so thoroughly waterproofs both your tarpaulins and all canvas with Can- 


soles and uppers that oyershoes are un- ee 7 : ae 
necessary. SEK intensifies and holds the Va-SEK to increase their usefulness and 


Sport-SEK for Clothing 


shine, thus avoiding frequent shines. SE < wearing life. 


is clean—not oily nor greasy—will not soil . 5 . $ 
isthing,) <Keet your feet ey fur eed Take the hardest, driest, stiffest har- 
with one application of non-injurious SEK. ness, boots, or work-shoes. Soak with 


Positively guaranteed to materially lengthen : : ‘ 
Gis weartae (ita celenaa! Leth-O-SEK for a few minutes, You will 


4 oz. can 50c, be amazed,—the leather will be thoroughly 
Leth-O-SEK cleansed of dirt and rendered permanently 
Softens, preserves, waterproofs all articles soft and pliable and waterproof, and aes 
of leather without filming, weakening, dis- terially strengthened. Black Leth-O-SEK 
coloring or impairing the article. Black ates os ; 
for harness and Clear for Sporting goods, gives to old leather a rich black luster like 
Treat your traveling bags, belts etc., to pre- new. 

vent cracking and breaking. 

5 TS; On arte ¢9 00 = 

Pint cans—$1.25, Quarts $2.00. All SEK products are guaranteed to 
CanaVae She please you,—or your money will be cheer- 
for tents, awnings, and canvas of all kinds. fully refunded. 

Waterproofs thoroughly—increases _ tensile 


strength—prevents mildew—positively doubles For sale by Hardware Drug and Genl 
the life of cotton textiles. A thin, clear ae 3 i 
liquid easily applied with sprayer, sponge or Mdse. Stores. 

sprinkling can. Does not -discolor—ean be 

used on fancy colored canvas—will not rub Neale os 

off or wash out—Can-Va-SEK is permanent, Ask Our dealer to order SEK for YPM. 
Allows free ventilation through canyas—does from his jobber. 

not increase weight materially. Dries quick- 

ly. SEK treated canvas imparts no odor to 


food or clothing. Write for interesting 
pamphlet. e ) 


Single Gallon $2.50—liberal discounts on 


larger quantities—Gallon covers 100 to 160 . ; 
=4 aN an tities: ullon covers 100 to 16 2750 W. Madison St. CHICAGO 


_ HALF 
C ENTURY 


EG.1AS. PAT- OFF 


RAS 
SCT 


WINTER or “SUMMER the SUREST ROOF PROTECTION 


with the greatest economy and the longest life will be found in genuine 


“HALF CENTURY” BRAND WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


Laid With Galvanized or Copper Nails 


In building a new house or barn or reroofing an old one there are four 
things which you should clearly bear in mind. These are 

First, the seasoning of your shingles. This is one of the most important things about 
shingles. If they are kiln dried they stand a good chance of being dried out too fast and 


too much. That makes them brittle and liable to crack in nailing. “Half Century” Brand 
Shingles are all “‘air-cured”—nature’s way—the best way. 


Second, accurate and uniform thickness of shingles. If too thin they are apt to 
“curl” and warp. 


Third, the kind of wood from which your shingles are made. Erorypody. who knows 
anything about woods knows that some woods stand the “wear” of weather much better 
than others and that the wood that resists ‘“weather-wear” best is White Cedar. 


Fourth, use the proper nails. ‘‘Half Century” Shingles outwear common steel nails by 
a long, long margin. Use galvanized or copper nails. The other kind soon rust out. For 
a roof that will last your lifetime (and more) insist on having “Half Century” Brand 
White Cedar Shingles and use rust-resisting nails. 


And remember that White Cedar Shingles take any color, shade or stain beautifully. 
All lumber dealers can supply you. (Insist on seeing the trade-mark above on every bundle). 


Ask us for a copy of our valuable booklet, ‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof.” It’s free. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Conservation, Recreation, 


Also ‘Taxation 1 


(Continued from page 3) 


the dominant figure in shaping the 
course of state and nation in the 
upper lakes region. There is plen- 
ty of room here for a state park 
and it wouldn’t cost much. 

There are islands that now belong 
to the state which may be converted 
into public parks, that are near shore 
lines, have rail and highway facilities, 
and are accessible by small as well 
as large water craft. 

There is a large body of virgin hard- 
wood forest shared by Iron and Go- 
gebic counties, said to be the largest 
body of standing hardwood in the 
United States, and through which a 
splendid state highway passes, that 
might be acquired for a state park. 
Camp sites, hunting and fishing are 
free in this great forest, and will 
likely remain so for many years un- 


‘less the forest is cut, or the fish and 


game have no protection and are not 
propagated. 

There is no reasonable argument 
against conservation of natural re- 
‘sources, but there is a question as to 
the method and when and where con- 


Boy Scouts’ Camp on One of the Beautiful Lakes of Keweenaw Peninsula 


servation should be practiced to the 
best advantage for the largest num- 
ber of people. Is it better for all con- 
cerned, the people who pay the taxes 
for public recreation and the people 
who may take advantage of public 
recreation, to protect and build up 
what we already have, which is close 
to the people and eaccessible to all; 
or pass by what we have and seek 
more remote regions for the expendi- 
ture of public money and establish a 
more remote recreation ground for a 
lesser number of people able to take 
advantage of a more remote recrea- 
ion ground? Is it not just as easy to 
protect and conserve wild life near 
home as it would be to protect and 
conserve wild life on a distant island? 
Pennsylvania, second state in popula- 
tion, seems to have gotten along ad- 
mirably with both protection and pro- 
pagation of wild life. 


According to all records available 
destruction of wild life has invariably 
occurred in advance of population and 


‘settlement. Buffalo and ehk were 


practically extinct by the time popula- 
tion had gained an impetus west of 
the Mississippi River. Smaller game, 
such as deer and wild turkeys, were 
practically exterminated in the Indian 
Territory before the state of Oklahoma 
was opened to settlement and when 
the borders of adjoining states were 
sparsely populated. Moose are very 
rare in the Lake Superior region but 
certainly were not crowded out by 
population. Caribou are becoming 
very scarce in British Columbia, cer- 
tainly not because of congested popu- 
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lation. Deer are no longer plentiful — 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
but there is lots of room for peopie | 
and even state parks. Game birds in 
all these regions have suffered sim- 
ilar extinction. 

Records also show that where real | 
conservation and propagatiom have 
been inaugurated it has been right in 
the midst of congested population, 
where the protected areas seem to 
have been given better policing and 
the people gave better co-operation 
than in remote regions where ade- 
quate policing was difficult if not im- 
possible, where there was less co-op- 
eration in enforcing game laws, and 
the poacher had full swing with rod 
and gun and without hindrance or li- 
cense. Destructive forest fires also 
are less apt to occur near population 
than in remote regions for the reason 
that fire fighting forces are more eas- 
ily assembled and more quickly put 
into action. A forest fire might sweep 
Isle Royale and we would not hear of 
it until everything on the island had 
been destroyed. 


wr 
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Keweenaw Peninsula or any other 
district in the Upper Peninsula set 
apart as a state or national park, 
would be zealously guarded by the 
people living near it, because they 
would take local pride in it and it® 
would be a big financial asset which — 
for monetary reasons, if for no other, — 
they would be interested in conserv- 
ing. 

Propaganda throughout the state of 
Michigan for the “parking” ofIsle Roy- — 
ale is backed by honest ideas and 
laudable ambition to preserve a beau- 
tiful recreation ground froms human 
despoliation, but is it a wise or eco- 
nomical policy to invest millions of 
taxes in a public park so inaccessible — 
to the taxpayers, who are most of the 
people, when more modest invest: | 
ments for similar purposes might be 
made closer at home and within the 
enjoyment of a larger number of peo- 
ple who pay for the privilege? 


——_ = 


Real Economy 


“T hear you give your little boy a 
quarter every week for good behavior, 
Ignatz.” 

“Sure, but I fool him. I told him 
the gas meter was a little bank I 
bought him.” 


Why Not? 
Mother—‘“Now, Willie, if you put 
this wedding-cake under your pillow, 
what you dream will come true.” 
Willie—‘‘Why can’t I eat the cake 
and put the pillow over my stomach?” 
—Harlowtown Epworthian. 
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olk County Takes an Early Lead 
Co-operative Butter Marketing 


Every creamery is co-operative. 


consin Fair. 


Show. 


! UST thirty-eight years ago the 
first co-operative creamery was 
| built in Polk County, Wisconsin. 
-In 1884 the pioneers opened a 
‘nall clearing on the shores of Little 
Jutternut Lake near the town of Luck, 
‘nd built with their own hands the 
yrerunner of one of the most remark- 
‘ple co-operative enterprises in Amer- 
1a. 

Nels Lawson, one of those far-see- 
ig individuals found among Polk 
county pioneers and a natural leader 
‘) all rural enterprises, is given the 
‘redit of being the instigator of this 
reat modern day co-operative cream- 
‘ry movement in the northwest. 

| It was Nels Lawson who wrote, in 
1884, to W. A. Henry, then Dean of 
‘ye Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
‘sking him to “come up here in the 
‘lderness and give the people a talk 
‘nthe prospects of building a co-op- 
‘rative creamery.” Dean Henry went 
‘nd at that time foretold the develop- 
‘ent of the present situation. 

~The first co-operative creamery in 
\merica was not built in Polk County, 
‘or was it built in Wisconsin, strange 
s it may seem. New York was then 
he queen of dairyland and it was in 
‘hat state in the year 1861 that the 
\rst co-operative creamery in Amer- 
‘ta was built. 

| The first buttermaker at the Luck 
reamery in Polk County was a lady, 
rs. Rawnholt. She died recently, 
»ut before her death had the privil- 
ge of seeing the small plant that she 
aperated replaced by twenty modern 
-reameries that produced, during 1922, 
, carload of butter for every working 
lay in the year. 

| The equipment of that first Polk 
ounty creamery was, to be sure, very 
yrimitive. It included a small upright 
shurn. A wooden table for working 
whe butter was used. There was no 
‘ailroad in the vicinity at that time, 
so the butter had to be hauled to its 
lesination bv horse-drawn vehicles. 
The butter was hauled fifteen miles 
and sold for eight cents a pound. 

_ The notable thing about the cream- 
sry establishment at Luck was that 
this country was primarily a grain 
sountry and not distinctly dairying as 
tis today. The old threshers say that 
the people living around the creamery 


Stump Blasting 


Our new electric boring machine 
and expert blasters will save you 
‘at least a third on your dynamite 
and labor bills. 

We use and recommend Du 
Pont Dumorite. Will contract by 
‘day, acre, or stump. Call or write 


—  P. D. SOUTHWORTH 
Chippewa Falls 


an 


Wisconsin 


Facts About Polk County Butter 


Every creamery pasteurizes its cream. 


Several creameries are electrically run. 

- Sweet; cream butter is made in many creameries. 

Louella brand is Polk County butter and Louella is among the finest. 
Philadelphia and New York relish Polk County butter. 

Polk County butter took more'than half the prizes at the Northern Wis- 


Polk County butter brings blue ribbons back from the National Dairy 


Polk had first butter and cheesemakers county organization in the state. 
'- All creameries have good cooling facilities. 

All creameries use the moisture test. 

Creamery machinery in use is the very best. 

Creamery buildings are all relatively inexpensive. 

There: is not a dollar debt on any creamery in the county. 

Polk was first county to successfully ship butter in car lots. 


always paid cash for their services, 
while the grain farmers had to be 
chased all winter to collect the few 
cents due the threshing outfit. 


The cream was collected in the old- 
fashioned way. A man came around 


‘to the farm and skimmed off the cream 


with a big spoon. He paid for the 
eream by the inch, just as one goes 
to the store today and buys cloth by 
the yard. 

Another early Polk County cream- 
ery was the one now known as the 
Cushing Creamery built in 1894, just 
ten years after the first creamery in 
the county. “Jim’’ Sorenson was their 
first buttermaker. At that time they 
made about three tubs of butter a 
week. Today, after twenty-eight years 
in operation, they make over 150 tubs 
of butter a week. 

Though the first creamery in the 
county was co-operative, for a long 
time both private and co-operative 
creameries were built. The Cushing 
creamery happened to be a private 
concern. 


When John S. Klinka first came to” 


Polk County as the agricultural agent 
on Aug. 15, 1914, there were eighteen 
ecreameries in operation. Each opera- 
tor thought that nothing could be done 
to improve them. They were all get- 
ting the highest prices for their but- 
ter. Hach creamery was doing a little 
better than its neighbor. 

Now at one time about half the 
farmers in Polk County were mem- 
bers of the State Society of Equity 
and have always been very -keen. Long 
before the present organization of the 
creameries many farmers spoke to 
Klinka, asking him to organize these 
creamery fellows. They appreciated 
the benefits of organization and were 
anxious to have Klinka get them to- 
gether. 

Then during the war the buttermak- 
ers of the county made what was 
known as Navy butter, the best grade 
of butter that could be made. The 
first year, the contract for the butter 
was let to a commission firm in New 
York. They handled the butter at a 
very small margin. But the Polk 
County butter men wanted to elimi- 
nate the contractor. So they met at 
Luck in an effort to get the contract 
from the government directly. A gov- 
ernment man was there to talk to 
them. They came together, but after 
some discussion adiourned without do- 
ing anythine definite. The same com- 
mission firm got the contract again. 

“Simple as this shinnins nroblem 
may seem today.” says Klinka, “yet 
at that time no one reallv knew 


enough about the tricks of the trade _ 


to be able to do this.” 

A little later two creameries met 
and passed resolutions askine the 
county agent to help them. He fig- 
ured on the situation but did not see 
how to ship carload lots to ten differ- 
ent receivers. 

In the spring of 1920 came the rail- 
road strike, and the railroad comna- 
nies would not take butter in small 
lots. The express companies were not 


In 


equipped to handle the trade. But the 
‘centralizers had no trouble in getting 
refrigerator cars. The creameries just 
sat and looked on. This made them 
sore. 

A meeting was called at Luck in 


June, 1920. There was but a small at- 
tendance. But they accomplished 
something. They got one carload of 


So it was 
the little village of Luck, 


butter lined up and started. 
back in 


where thirty-six years before the first | 


co-operative creamery had been built, 
that the nucleus for a great Co-opera- 
tive Creamery Association ‘was formed. 

On June 30, 1920, actual organiza- 
tion ‘work was started at a meeting at 
Balsam Lake. Thirteen creameries 
were represented. The work of form- 
ing a constitution and by-laws was dis- 
posed of in short order that the real 
job of marketing the butter in carlots 
might be quickly undertakes. 

The Polk County Creameries were 
the first creameries in America to 
make a success of carlot shipments as 
a unit. 

Today there are twenty creameries 
in the county, all of which are co-op- 
erative. They ship their butter to 
New York and Philadelphia. In June, 
1921, they organized the Wisconsin 
Co-operative Creamery Association. 

A sum of $20,000 will be saved the 
creameries of the county this year by 
shipping in carlots. The production 
of the county’s butter has been in- 
creased more than 61 per cent in the 
two years of its existence. An in- 
erease of a million pounds of butter is 
predicted for this year. 


1923 Holstein Program 


N EXTENSIVE program for ex- 

tension work was adopted by the 
=~ “ Executive Committee of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America, 
at their annual meeting in Chicago, 
Dec. 12. 

A budget of $60,000 was authorized 
for advertising. Half of this amount 
will be spent on advertising cattle and 
half on advertising milk to the pub- 
lic. Chief reasons for this expendi- 
ture according to Executive Commit- 
tee members is that the time has 
come when dairy farmers must spend 
part of their energy in the market and 
sales end of their business as well as 
in efficient production, and because 
manufacturers of dairy substitutes 
have carried on large advertising cam- 
paigns. The argument was used that 
this sumt amounts to only a few cents 
per head for animals owned by mem- 
bers of the association. 

Authorization was given for the dis- 
tribution of metal models of the ideal 
type of Holstein cow and bull. The 
models will be one-fourth natural size 
and will be distributed to landgrant 
colleges upon application. A paint- 
ing of the ideal Holstein cow and pull, 
three by five feet and in five colors 
will be printed on muslin to be dis- 
tributed to agricultural schools, coun- 
ty agents, farm bureaus and others. 

A department of information to sup- 
ply the agricultural papers and public 
press with news and information of 
the association will be instituted. This 
department will include motion pic- 
tures and exhibits also. 

At a meeting of the extension com- 
mittee in Chicago on Dec. 12, a reso- 
lution was passed declaring that each 
person applying for advanced registry 
work shall pay a fee of $2.00 yearly, 
payable at the time of the first appli- 
cation. for which the applicant is to 
receive a cony of the advanced regis- 
try year book. 

The new ruling goes into effect with 
volume 35 of the year book, and the 
charge will be made on and after May 
1, 1928. The chief reason for this ac- 
tion was to distribute the cost among 
those having tests recorded which is 
now being borne largelv by the asso- 


ciation, and to determine the exact 
number of copies wanted to save 
waste. 
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All the Gold mined since 
1885 would be required 
to pay for One Year’s 
Dairy Products. 


The United States is a great 
gold producing country; and yet, 
according to Dr. Larson, head 
of the U. Ss Dairy Division, it 
would require all the gold pro- 
duced in the United States since 
1885, up to the present time, 
to pay for the farm value of one 
year’s dairy products. 

Dairying Pays Best 

During 1922, grain marketed 
through dairy cows has returned 
its owner 32% more than if 
marketed through beef animals; 
28% more than if marketed 
through hogs, and 41% more 
ihan if marketed as grain. 

Yet in spite of this enormous 
production and relatively greater 
profit, dairying has not been 
overdone. Dairy products are 
higher in price than a year ago, 
there are less in storage, and 
consumption is steadily increasing. 


Cream is Gold 


If every cream separator user 
thought of gold in place of 
cream, every separator would be 
selected only on the basis of 
greatest skimming efficiency and 
durability, and not for some 
“talking point” or “‘low price.” 
No one would deliberately throw 
gold away, and yet there are 
hundreds of thousands of worn- 
out and inferior cream separators 
in use today, wasting cream twice 
a day, 365 times a year. 


De Laval the Best 


The De Laval is the world’s greatest 
cream saver, as proved by the fact 
that there are more in use than all 
other makes combined—that 98% of 
the best creameries use De Lavals— 
that they are used and endorsed by 
dairy authorities and leading dairymen 
everywhere—and have won thousands 
of contests and over 1000 grand and 
first prizes. 

Tt is the best and the cheapest cream 
separatcr. One can be bought on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself in 
less than a year. Why not see your 
De Laval Agent at once, or write us 
for full information? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E.Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


“VICTORY PLANTS” 


5 Butternut Trees $1.00, 5 beautiful Virginia Cedars 
$1.00. 100 Gibson or Dunlap and 100 everbearing 
Strawberry plants for $2.00. 1,000 choice Straw- 
berry Plants for $3.50. 25 Gladoli Bulbs for $1.00. 
1 Spirea or 2 Concord Grapevines free with every order 


of $4.00 or over. 5 Spirea V. H. for $1.00. 1,000 
fine Concord grapevines for $30.00 or $40.00. 20 or 
.12 Concord Grapevines for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry 
Bushes for $1.00. 100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. Not 


the cheapest but the best. Live and let live prices. 
All above small bargains post paid. Catalogue worth 
seeing, Free. 
THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 


We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. “Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 


Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


“Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 


ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Union National Bank 


of Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $2,500,000.00 


Your banker will 


farm problems. It 


a 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward 8. 


Ask Your Banker 


gladly 
help you solve any of your 
always 
pays to consult your banker. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 32 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Michigan. 

Officers: G. A. Blesch, Pres.; Edw. Daniell, 
Vice-Pres.; C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Lumbermen’s 
National Bank 


Menominee, Michigan 


One of the Oldest and Strongest 
Banks in Cloverland 


Officers: Warren §S. Carpenter, Pres.; A. B. 
Stryker, Vice Pres.; Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier; 
D. G. Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 


ee 


ES 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Capttalvere ett deeet tees $200,000.00 
Surplua: vivvieso es ec eaeeee $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 

Capital, $50,000.00 

Surplus, $17,703.53 
A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 

Savings Deposits. 

F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice-Pres.; 
L. H. Fead, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Ass’t. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain. 


First National Bank. 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. - 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


ee 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Battling With the Elements to 
Keep Up Conversation — 


From the “‘Mouthpiece’’, Official Organ of the Michigan State Telephone Co. 


ERVICE interruptions sometimes 

are due to curious circumstances 

and sometimes it tests the abil- 

ity and ingenuity of our tele- 
phone people to straighten things out. 
From the northern division, however, 
comes one of the most unusual stories 
of this sort received in some time. 


During the early morning hours of 
December 5, last, a steel freighter was 
compelled to anchor in the bay at St. 
Ignace because of a 65-mile an hour 
gale, blowing from the northwest. So 
severe was the gale, that the boat was 
unable to hold its anchorage and it 
was driven across the bay toward 
Mackinac Island, the anchor picking 
up our Submarine cable midway be- 
tween St. Ignace and the Island. 


The channel is 240 feet deep at that 
point, and the cable was buried in the 
bottom of the bay where it was 
placed some twenty-three years ago. 
The terriffic strain on the cable broke 
it away from its bed on the St. Ignace 
shore and pulled it apart about 200 
feet from the Mackinac Island shore, 
the breaks being between three and 
four miles apart. 


It was an appalling job of repair 


work to consider, but that made no 
difference. Service must be restored, 
and a crew of men under the super- 
vision of Lyman Green, division Con- 
struction foreman, was called to make 
the repairs. Mr. Green arranged with 
Captain Leway of Cheboygan for a 
suitable boat for the work. The boat 
arrived at St. Ignace at ten o’clock 
Sunday morning, December 10, and im- 
mediately started the task of “under- 
running” the cable, which was picked 
up near the St. Ignace shore. 

The work was accomplished under 
hazardous and extremely unfavorable 
conditions, with zero weather, heavy 
rolling sea and floating ice. The con- 
tinuous rolling of the boat caused the 
men to become seasick, but they stuck 
to their post until the trouble was 
located. 

On account of intermittent storms, 
making it impossible, at times. to ven- 
ture out with a boat, it took about six 
days to under-run the cable and locate 
the trouble. Both breaks were located 
late one evening and buoys were 
placed on the cable so they could be 
found again. 

That night another severe storm oc- 
curred, piling up drifting ice, which 
carried the buoys away, and banked 
up the ice in the vicinity of the breaks 
to such an extent that it was neces- 
sary to cut a channel through in order 
to complete the repairs. But despite 
all difficulties, the battle was won and 
service to the Island finally restored. 


ELLING how two of our linemen 

fought bitter cold weather for 20 
hours in a successful effort to restore 
the toll circuits so that a_ blizzard: 
isolated district containing many 
towns and cities, might again get into 
wire communication with the outside 
world, the Houghton Mining Gazette 
of January 7 says: 

Houghton and the rest of the Cop- 
per Country enjoyed normal long dis- 
tance telephone service yesterday but 
the fact that the wires were in work- 
ing order is due entirely to the fact 
that two linemen of the company 
proved themselves bigger than sub- 
zero weather. 

The Michigan State Telenhone com- 
pany’s long distance circuits to the 
east—two Marquette lines. one to Iron- 
wood and one to Nestoria—failed 
about 2:30 Friday afternoon. The 
instruments in the Houghton exchange 
that are intended to locate the scene 
of trouble in such cases said that the 
break was east of L’Anse. 

There were no trouble men in the 
Houghton office at the minute and 
none could be located in time to catch 
the 2:40 train, hut when the 5:45 train 
left Houghton, Claude Hartman of the 
Houghton office and Adolph Bissonette 
of the Calumet office were aboard. 
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When the train pulled out of L’Anse 
at six o’clock, the two telephone men 
were riding on the steps of the 
coaches. It was getting dark, was 
pretty black in fact, but they scanned 
the wires and poles as the train) 
puffed along, looking for something 
that would explain the break in tele- 
phone communication. 4 


Two miles past Herman they found 
what they sought. It was a big hem- 
lock that had fallen across the wires, 
carrying some smaller trees with it 
and bending over or breaking off sey- 
eral poles. re 

Hartman and Bissonette knew that 
this was the scene of the trouble and 
they jumped from the moving train, 
The men first built a fire and then 

“inspected the damage. It was a bad 
break, five or six spans being carried 
away and other damage done. 

A temporary circuit was built to 
take care of the Gazette’s P. N. T, 
service and such emergency mes- 
sages as could not wait upon the re- 
storation of the regular lines. 

Hartman and Bissonette walked two 
miles into Herman where they secured 
some lanterns and then returned to 
the scene of the trouble. The mer- 
cury was dropping steadily and it was 
a bitter cold night but the two men 
worked without rest until five o’clock 
the next morning when they had the 
poles up, the wires running and ser- 
vice going on as usual. 

The two men then walked into 
L’Anse arriving there at 8 o’clock. At 
L’Anse they secured the first meal 
they had had in 20 hours. Hartman 
and Bissonette returned to Houghton 
later in the morning, worn out but tri- 
umphant. It had been a severe task, 
but they had carried on and telephone 
service was going on as usual. y 


The — 


First National Bank | 
of DULUTH 3 


At the Center of Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 — 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


oP 


Ch el te eh) eee 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


Fee re ye gine eal 


First National Bank 


of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
KE. F. Brown, President; J. C. Kim- | 
berly, Vice-President; W. J. Cud- | 
lip, Second Vice-President; F. J 
Oliver, Cashier; I.eo H. Mortensen, 
Assistant Cashier: J. W. Franson. 
Assistant Cashier. 


Directors: 
E. F. Brown, J. C. Kimberly, W. H 
Scandling, A. Bjorkman, W. J. Cud- | 
lip, R. W. Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- jf 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 
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h, 1923 


‘p billion dollar mark in loans 
» farmers through the federal 
irm loan system is in sight. At 
lose of business Dec. 31, 1922, 
tal of loans closed by the fed- 
nd banks and joint stock land 
since organization was $890,- 
2. More than 250,000 farmers 
borrowed at these banks. The 
al land banks lend in every one 
e forty-eight states, while the 
stock land banks operate in thir- 


y federal land banks, co-opera- 
owned, furnished the farmers 
2 country more than $681,000,000 
adits, while the joint stock land 
; supplied $209,000,000. 

ile the first loans made through 
yystem were placed in 1917, it 
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nks Loaned Farmers Nearly 
Billion in 1922 | 


was in 1911 that it experienced its 
largest growth, when nearly $350,000,- 
000 of loans were made, of which 
nearly $230,000,000 were through the 
twelve federal land banks and over 
$120,000,000 through the joint stock 
land banks. The great volume of 
business since organization justifies 
the expectations of the framers of the 
farm loan act, and is evidence that 
the farmers use extensively both 
branches of the system. 

The foregoing figures and those of 
the following table, showing the par- 
ticipation of each state in loans of 
the system and the amount furnished 
by each branch, are official except fcor- 
the December business, which has 
been estimated. 


Loans Made Through The Federal farm Loan System From Its Organization 
1922, Showing Loans Made Through The Federal Land Banks 
and Through the Joint Stock Land Banks by States. 


Joint Stock 


Federal Joint Stock 


States 


Pianeta: | Ve TURAL Land B’ks. | Land B’ks, | TOTAL 

aateeas tr $ 3,444.610 | Mo. ...| 19,357,140| 13,031,010]. 32,388,150 

896,740 | Ark. . 18,431,270] 3,983,620] 22,414,890 | 

1,502,980 |N. Dak.| 30,955,380]........... 30,955,380 | 

2,713,345 | Minn. 27,208,140| 18,172,070] 45,380,210 | 

265,310 | Wis 13,562,480} 2,927,570] 16,490,050 | 

2,655,838 | Mich. ..| 10,538,040 59,600} 10,597,640 

9,804,100 | Iowa 34,435,530] 52,859,475] 87,295,005 | 

2,133,750 | Nebr. 24,762,870) 14,610,260] 39,373,130 | 

18,005,193 |S. Dak..| 14,385,230] 5,189,790] 19,575,020 | 

2,062,600 | Wyo. 3,857,220) 1,424,080] 5,281,300 

123,180 | Kans, 27,049,700! 12,100,110} 39,149,810 

6,998,240 | Okla. 11,991,480 64,360} 12,055,840 | 

3,231,096] _ 6,478,346 | Colo. 12,666,360]........... 12,666,360 

1,078,510} 14,843,800 | N. Mex 6020/9020) 2 cage, =. -.- 6,520,920 | 

14,533,980 | Texas 71,528,131] 16,409,910] 87,938,041 | 

15,110,135 | Calif 17,609,860) 5,886,040) 23,495,900 | 

5,002,830 | Utah 12,075,720 14,000} 12,089,720 

15,855,340 | Nev TIPHUN eocnt aoe pe 571,000 

20,930,180 | Ariz. 2,909,300 77,000} 2,986,300 

33,298:447 \Idaho .|| 18;762,196)....4....... 18,762,195 | 

; 20,430,730 | Mont. .| 16,824,610! 1,861,400] 18,686,010 | 

we-| 19,242,190 19,242,190 |Ore. ...] 18,216,470} 3,054,130| 21,270,600 

. BP iat ron eae Eeaica Wash. .| 23,991,890 246,050] 24,237,940 
ant 24,108,090 2,090,U0 a0, ,o0 

“*) 47.704.905) 22,668,065] 40.372.970 | Totals .|$681,628,439/$208,878,343]$890,506,782 

a= 
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The Bank Is an Institution of Service 


}-ANS for broadening the work of 
ine American Bankers’ Associa- 
‘ion as an institution of service 
he whole people rather than mere- 
r the specialized field of banking, 
outlined by John H. Puelicher in 
iddress at a dinner given him by 
‘burgh bankers as president of 
‘American Bankers’ Association. 
‘Puelicher told of the recent meet- 
s\of the Administrative Committee 
je association at Washington, D. 
uring which contacts were estab- 
1d with government officials for 
«purpose of placing at their dis- 
e1 such facilities of the organiza- 
) as might be helpful to them and 
ere to public welfare in their 


he 


1 
Ns as the prosperity of the indi- 
fal bank,” Mr. Puelicher said, “is 
1. on the progress of its commu- 
{ so the prosperity of banking is 
vded on the economic betterment 
jie nation. It is a narrow view of 
( American Bankers’ Association 
its work to look upon it as an or- 
ization to serve only the interests 


anks. 

itis a fact that banks serve them- 
8 best by serving others first. 
cstate the case in extreme but ab- 
itely true terms—banks do more 
icheir own prosperity by aiding the 
lopment of efficient methods of 
11 production and finance than by 


———— 
DERRICK HUBERT 


i Also furnish Consulting Serv- 
ice to School Boards and in 
4 Fireproof Construction. 


2 Suite 6, T and 8 Kreuz Buiding, 
_ MENOMINEE, MICH. 


foreclosing mortgages. They do more 
for themselves in the promotion of 
sound reciprocal trade than in specu- 
lating in foreign exchange. They do 
far, far more for themselves through 
the inculcation of sound money prin- 
ciples than in participating in the 
profits of credit and currency infla- 
tion. In other words, what is best for 
the country is best for the banker. 
There is no such thing as detaching 
the interests of banking from the in- 
terests of the people. 

“Therefore, within itself the asso- 
ciation has set up such bodies as the 
Agricultural Commission to study and 
promote the development of farm 
prosperity. It has set up the Com- 
merce and Marine Commission to aid 
in ascertaining the sound principles 
of America’s world business position 
in this era of the greatest internation- 
al problems that ever confronted the 
human mind. It has set up the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission to give 
thought and counsel in regard to prob- 
lems of domestic political economy, 
such as the preservation of sound 
money. It also maintains the Public 
Education Committee to stimulate a 
wider familiarity with sound business 
principles. These and other activities 
the association supnorts in behalf not 
only of banking but of the general 
welfare. 

“None of them serves narrow bank- 
ing interests. They are working or- 
ganizations serving the public inter- 
est. They are part of the character 
of the association as an institution of 
seneral nublic helnfulness, and during 
our visit in Washington we endeav- 
ored to hrine the activities of the as- 
sociation of this sort into closer co- 
ordination with the government.” 


1. W. W.ism 


have you been all 


“What doing 
summer?” 

“tT had @ position in my father’s of- 
fice. And you?” 

“tT wasn’t working, either.”—Frivol. 

Drivers had no more horse sense 
in the old days. It was the horse that 


had it.—Baltimore Sun. 
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Give It to the 
Mail Man 


Let the mail man do your banking for 
you when you can’t get to the Bank. 


Our service is 


careful and courteous. 


bank-by-mail prompt, 
You can deposit 
checks and money orders, make with- 


drawals or request information. 


It’s the mail man’s business and our busi- 


ness to give you good service. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in excess of $350,000.00 


HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 


There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 7 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Dttenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloveriland Magazine. 


HE shops are more attractive 


this year than ever, you con- 
clude, as you stroll through 
them “just looking.” They are 


even a little more colorful than usu- 
al, even at this season, for there is 
paisley, and now King Tut has added 
his Egyptian colors to the spectrum. 

Three fashions of grandmother’s 
day have come back now for the en- 
joyment of youth today; the poke 
bonnet, the paisley shawl, and the 
hoop skirt. Just how the modern 
miss will adapt them is a question. 
Certain it is that she will not allow 
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means enroute. It may be tall and 
slim, bouffant, box-like or shapeless. 
In fact, it not only may be, but is. 
We are “all things to all men.” 

Colors are vivid, barbaric. Paisley 
is a favorite pattern—named from 
Paisley, Scotland, where the famous 
cashmere shawl of that name was 
made. However, sober brown is pop- 
ular, with copper blends. 

The waistline is coming back. Many 
blouses and skirts are as regular as 
a decade ago. 

There are two styles of beauty— 
pretty or chic. You are crude, bizarre, 
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Note the “Beltless” Suits, Uneven Skirt Line and Paisley Combinations. Also the Poke Bonnets Have Come to Life 


herself to be hampered by them as 
would the belle of two generations 
ago. 

They really are longer—the skirts. 
Six inches from the floor is average. 
Drapes, pannels, sashes and skirt dec- 
orations dangle below the hem line 
at any point where the fancy pleases. 
They look inharmonious if worn with 
a cover-all coat and only the ends 
drop below, but it is style, so why 
worry? 

Skirts are very tight fitting. Many 
of them drape slightly to the left hip, 
reminding one of the Venus de Milo. 
The boufant skirt still holds sway for 
afternoon or evening. 

What of the silhouette? is the first 
question one asks about the style. 
This time we answer it by “yes or 
no”’—it is so variable, running to 
both extremes and taking in all the 


HKgyptian; or, sweet, simple, harmoni- 
ous. You can’t be both. 

Sand color seems to lead in spring 
suits, but navies are never out of 
style. Suits are a trifle less expen- 
sive than formerly, for which let us 
be thankful. Sport suits are popular, 
rough weaves, jerseys, silk knit, with 
separated patterned skirts and jacket, 
and vice versa. 


Sweaters are slip-over, evidently 
meant for bobbed heads. Blue, yellow 
and rose, they have a most “come 


hither” look. 

Throw away your belt. Most suit 
jackets are short and fall free. Some 
of them have a bow of ribbons with 
long streaming ends hanging from the 
spot where the one button would nat- 
urally be. 

The nobbiest thing I saw were 
black and white checks and one check- 
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Woman and the Home 


ered skirt was trimmed with bias 
bands of plain black. Capes are fash- 
ionable, though less numerous than a 
year ago. 

The season is ideal for making over 
old dresses. Combine the best parts 
of two old dresses, for two tone 
dresses are the style. , 

Crepe and silk blouses will be worn 
with skirts, some of them match the 
lining of the jackets. Cotton blouses 
will also be poular. The blouses have 
a suddenly chopped-off look around 
the bottom, as if they were hemmed 
by an amateur who forgot to press 


them. One was funny with two im- 
mense plaited pockets on the front of 
the blouse above the waist line—on 
the blouse, mind you! But as they 
are in style, some flapper will look 
perfectly chiq in that garment. 

A fad with the younger set is a big 
colorful handkerchief, like a bandana 
a yard square. It is worn about the 
neck, Bill Hart fashion, or tied on the 
arm above the elbow. The clerks say 
they sell lots of them, at from four 
to thirteen dollars in price, and men 
buy them too. The big idea is the 
faddishness of it—be daring! 

Skirt length? Oh, yes: six inches 
from the floor until five o’clock in the 
evening. After that, strictly touching 
the floor. Hem lines are uneven and 
drape or trail or do any dainty and 
unique thing which occurs to them. 

Sleeves blossom out below the el- 


The blue serge suit still holds i 
The plaited skirt and separate 
are pushing it hard, but it will 
yield. Velvets are strong. 
The various countries of 
have made artificial silk for the 
decade, but very little of it was 
this side of the ocean until th 
cut off our European supply. 
During the war, artificial sil 
in great demand and several facte; 
were started in this country. } 
prospects are that artificial silk 
prove a most valuable commodit 
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have a wonderful future. It is 
poor man’s silk. { 

It has long been used in nové, 
weaves and is valuable for its shi 
but as it is being perfected, it 
doubtless come to supplant somew 
natural silk for regular “silk { 
ments.” As yet, it cannot comp 
with natural silk. The threads are 
coarse, and too large, and it has nei 
er strength nor elasticity enough, | 
weakens when wet. Some types 
not dye evenly. i 

Gradually science is overcom| 
these defects and we may expect | 
time to soon come when we car 
tell the artificial from the natural ¢ 


or by chemical means. 
Artificial silk may now be 
guished from natural silk by its hi 
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‘luster and by its harsher, stiffer 
E) 
‘Beads are very popular, strung on 
ything. Blouses of separate or 
otrasting color will)accompany suits. 
ney are the over-the-skirt kind. 
Ornamental combs, tiaras, flowery 
lad-bands and plumes decorate the 
iffure for evening head-dress. 
Kiddie clothes are the Kate Green- 
ay ideals and made chiefly for play. 
ny tots resemble exaggerated dots 
th long, coltish legs. 
There is nothing inure practical and 
dor saving nor nobbier looking than 
e black dress for the small miss. 
ack taffeta for best and sateen for 
eryday. Colored bindings, appliques 
yarn designs may add the color 
ach to brighten. 
The mirror may not always make us 
ppy, but nevertheless, it is a friend 
uich is not deceitful and one whom 
3 will do well to consult .carefully. 
You remark that there is no need 
giving this advice to women, for it 
‘amusing to notice, one by one, as 
‘ey pass a mirror, each will turn her 
es that way. It is a good thing that 
omen do this. It keeps them trim 
'd attractive. But a peculiar thing 
out this situation is, that the very 
omen who need to look in the mirror 
sailing by with never a glance that 
ty. 
The consequence is that they have 
t askew, hair straggly, powder too 
vish in spots, gown adjusted care- 
ssly, shoes untidy, the seam in their 
se wandering recklessly at will, or 
rhaps, most horrible of all, an inch 
petticoat showing beneath the skirt 
m in the back. 
It is attention to all of these fine 
ints which mark the lady, and her 
Tror is her friendly ally in making 
rself well groomed. 
When she has done all that the mir- 
ir dictates, she will take a glance at 


| 
‘QNHE farmer’s wife has long been 
|] pictured as a slave, enjoying 
very few of the comforts that 
r city sister has and fully deter- 
ned that her daughters shall not 
low along the same dreary path,” 
clared Miss Lenore Dunnigan of 
armer’s Wife,” to women attending 
3 short course for women at Wis- 
asin Agricultural College. “But for 
‘ong time we have felt that this nic- 
*e was not a true one and for that 
ason we asked the direct question 
‘750,000 farm women in the United 
ates, ‘Do you want your daughter 
(Marry a farmer?’ 
‘We knew that if the farm woman 
‘swered this question in the affirma- 
fe she had experienced happiness 
om her farm life,’ Miss Dunnigan 
plained. “If she answered in the 
gative we hoped that she would des- 
iate the obstacles to be overcome 
d thus give us material that would 
lIp us build up a constructive pro- 
am. They specified that the an- 
rers to this -question were to be 
‘sed on their own life and their own 
periences. Cash prizes were to be 
ven for the best letters. 
“Over 7,000 farm women from over 
e United States wrote either letters 
articles in answer to this question. 
very state in the Union was repre- 
nted, also Canada and Alaska. The 
tters came from every type of farm 
%man, renter, tenant, women who 
med large tracts of land in the west. 
em vom per cent of these 7,000 


tm women wanted their daughters 
‘marry farmers. They felt that in 
jfal life their daughters were offered 
larger opportunity for real leader- 
jin, a life of service, a life of happi- 
he and they wanted their daughters 
| enjoy these privileges. Six per 
|nt answered in the negative. 
“YT know you are especially interest- 
_in the contents of the letters re- 
from the women of Wisconsin. 
jhere were 412 letters received from 
isconsin women. Exactly 95° ver 
0 voted in favor of farm life. There 
five prize-winning letters from 
State. These letters represented 
ous types of farms; 177 were doing 
on ral farming; 131 were dairy 
Tms; 15 were stock farms; 39 stock 
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The ColorfulZBandana} 


her finger nails to see if they need 
care, and just on general principles, 
have a good brushing all over with the 
whisk broom. 


Oh yes, it takes time—but it is the 
only way to escape being a slattern. 


One other thing I saw in the shops 
which I want to tell you about: wom- 
en galore, with their sewing outfits 
and brows knitted with perplexity, 
making fancy, ornamental lamp shades 
under the direction of the store ad- 
viser. They covered what looked like 
immense, wire hoop skirts with gay 
colored silks and trimmed them with 
flouncings, and flutings, and puffs, and 
braids, and tassels. Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these. Said shades were for piano 
lamps, or some species piano lamp- 
ibus. 


Women Want Farmer Sons-in-Law 


and grain, etc. 
enteen of these women were in mod- 
erate circumstances; 305 were on 
farms of from 150 to 160 acres; 241 
had elementary education, and four of 
them were college women. 

“The reasons why they did not want 
their daughters to marry farmers were 
a challenge to all organizations inter- 
ested in country life. In planning our 
programs we should take these into 
account. Social facilities are lacking; 
234 mention that there are no social 
facilities in the country; 32 speak of 
consolidated schools; boys’ and girls’ 
clubs; 169 speak of automobiles. 


“Another important thing was that 
the farm women felt that it was the 
healthiest place to raise children. 
Some women brought out the fact 
that the farm child learns responsi- 
bility, realizes and takes on obliga- 
tions; has a chance to learn how to 
work, becomes interested in better 
live stock, better poultry, etc. Many 
city women realize that it is a great 
problem to know what to do with the 
ehildren after school. 


“The farm woman resents the fact 
that she is to be uplifted and doesn’t 
like to be considered a drudge and a 
slave. Many of the Wisconsin women 
mention this and protest against be- 
ing considered drudges. Farm women 
resent pity. They have a big job and 
they are doing it in a big way. Ev- 
ery farm woman in America is ready 
and willing to join hands with other 
women in any way that will make for 
better situations and better home life. 
One prize winner said that nearly 80 
per cent of the Wisconsin farmers 
own automobiles. In 3.460 farm homes 
2,500 had automobiles: 2,120 had pi- 
anos and victrolas. The number of 
farms that had running water is 1,260. 

“Dr. Galpin wrote. after having 
judged the letters: ‘The farm woman 
is the outstanding representative wo- 
man of America for she is creating 
and building the American home. I 
am strongly impressed with the idea 
that in these 7,000 letters is the real 
portrait of the real American woman.’ 
We know that the farm woman is do- 
ing her part because of her clear 
thinking and constructive planning.” 
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EALTH is priceless. You wouldn’t 
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knowingly part with it for any- 


thing in the world. 


Why then do you risk it needlessly 
for the sake of a few cups of coffee? 


Coffee contains caffeine, 


a_ harmful 


drug which often interferes with nerves 


and digestion. 


There’s an easy, pleasant way to 
avoid this menace to health, without 
any sacrifice of comfort or satisfaction. 
Drink Postum instead of coffee. 


for health. 


Postum is a pure, cereal beverage— 
wholesome and delicious—a safeguard 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared in- 
Sstantly im the cup by the addition of boiling 
water. Postum Cereal (in packages) for 
those who prefer to make the drink while 
the meal is being prepared; made by 
boiling fully 20 minutes, 


Four hundred and sev- ; 


**There’s a Reason’’ 


for Pp ostum 


Made by 
l= : Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, 


Mich. 


of 
vot parts 
Mpordon of MolssSeS- 


New Buildings 


| DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


‘Porthern State Dormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


CHICK Michigan. Have shipped 


season since 1904. Different varieties. 
with guarantee and prepaid prices for spring delivery. 
FREEPORT HATCHERY, Box C, Freeport, Mich. 


b and Eggs of high record layers. 8S. C. 
Baby Chicks White and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
Barred Rocks. Very reasonable. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed by P. P. prepaid. Catalogue FREE. VAN 
DRIEST FARMS, Box W, Cedar Grove, Wis. 


thousands each 


ACCREDITED BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS— 
Pure bred, trapnested, 200 to 262 egg producing White 
Leghorns.~ Also Barred, White, Partridge Rocks; Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Black Orpingtons. Catalogue free. 
MEADOW SPRING FARM HATCHERY, Burnett, Wis. 


Accredited Chicks are good chicks. All our breeding 
stock inspected by State Dept. of Markets, and guaran- 
teed to be true to name. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 
Watertown, Wis. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


We are pioneers in shipping chicks in | 


Free booklet | 


WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, | 


Egg Bred White Leghorn 


Wed 
Gy 


Double your poultry profits 
with our Famous improved 
Winter Egg Basket Strain of 
S.C.White Leghorns. They are 
the selected, long, deep-bodied 
typical hens with large lopped SM 

combs, mated to the famous Holly- 
wood and Beall 250-300 EGG Pedi- 
greedsires, Allour breedersareculled, 
selected, and mated by poultry spec 
ialists andinspected and approved as 

to their laying ability and health. 

OurLeghorns are winners at LEADING Egg Laying Contests 
and Poultry Shows. Thousands of customers all over the U.S. 
are reaping a golden harvest of eggs the year round from our 
egg bred layers. You, too, can make big money with them. 
REE Valuable Catalog telle all about FGG FARMING 
FOR PROFIT and What and How to feed for re- 


_Sults. Worth many dollars to you. Get our prices on 
chicks and eggs before you buy. Write AT ONCE. 


Q.DEVRIES, Grandview ®outtry Farm. Box S. Zeeland Mich. 
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Many a "Square Meal 


isnt sguare with you 


OOD robbery is often disguised. 


Vital essentials of diet are left out 
and the defect hidden by quantity, 
looks and taste. 


Phosphorus is a food element 


necessary to the body. 


Nature pro- 


vides it in her good grains—but extra 
‘‘refinement’’ in the milling processes 
throws it away. 


Grape-Nuts supplies phosphorus 
as a part of the well-rounded, per- 
fected nourishment from wheat and 

.malted barley—together with iron, 
vitamin, and a bran content so often 
lacking in modern food. 


Grape-Nuts with cream or milk’ 
is completely and soundly nourishing; 
so crisp and delicious that every mem- 
ber of your family will greatly enjoy 
it for breakfast, lunch or supper. 


Ready to serve in a moment. 
Order from your grocer today. 
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THE BODY BUILDER 


“There's a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cerea! Company, Ine. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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BABY CHICKS 


Price List—Prepaid to You—Purebred Stock 


White and Brown Leghorns......13.00 7.00 3.75 
Buff & Black Leghorns .......... 13.00 7.00 3.75 
PTICONAT soracunacctectvosaccesvyperecl 14.00 7.50 4.00 
Minoreas ... 15.00 8.00 4.25 
R. I. Reds ... 5.00 8.00 4.25 
Barred Rocks 15.00 8.00 4,25 
Buff & White Rc 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Wh. & S. L. Wyandottes 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons ............ 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Langshans  ..... 18.00 9.50 5.00 
Bralinas Wo cccosssucserstxcssctsuanosonete 20.00 10.50 5.50 

All absolutely first class pure bred stock. Prompt 


shipments made. Mail order to J. KREJCI, 20 E. 
Jackson Blyd., Chicago, III. 


BABY CHICKS 


Buying “Cloverleaf” 
chicks insures your suc- 
cess in the poultry busi- 
ness. Big, husky chicks 
from closely 
flocks. Safe 
guaranteed. 


CLOVERLEAF POULTRY YARDS 
Route 2, Zeeland, Mich. 


culled 
arrival 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Both Combs. Michigan's Greatest Color 
and Egg Strain. 80% egg yield in Janu- 
ary, 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12¢ AND UP] 


20 pure bred varieties, Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
gh HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
i ic 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee, 
Postage paid to your door, Circular Free, 


HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


DATE TREES GROW OLD 


Set out by the Jesuit missionaries 
in 1720, thousands of date palms in 
Lower California are still producing 
quantities of high class fruit, approxi- 
mately two and a quarter million 
pounds being shipped to all parts of 
Mexico each year. Small groves of 
date palms may also be found in many 
communities of the State of Sonora 
where water is available, at Guaymas 
there being an old date palm tree that 
has produced as high as one thousand 
pounds of dates in one season. Most 
of the Mexican date crops are handled 
by Chinese merchants and the bulk 
is shipped to points in Sonora and 
Sinaloa. 


for 30 days trial on approval. ry 


petverea sare Tree DS 


Choice of 44 Siytes, colors and sizes ff q 
of famous Ranger bicycles. Express iN 
prepaid, at Factory Pric eS, 


save the email mon. hly payments. 
S wheels and equipment at half 


if desired. Roys fa ‘| 
Leen and girls “easil ly Ne ¢ 
ey HN 
usual prices. W rite for remark- 
a. factory prices and marvelousterms. \ 
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HICKORY CHICKS accredited by Wisconsin Dept. of 
Markets, are just what you need to make your poultry 
business a success, because we hatch from free range, 
Hoganized flocks of Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Minorcas, 
Leghorns and Anconas. Catalogue free. Order Dept. 
HICKORY CHICK HATCHERY, Lake Mills, Wis. 


EWHOLESOME MENUS 


Breakfast 
Grape-Nuts with Chopped Dates 
Top Milk 
Eggs in Birds’ Nests 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Whole Wheat Bread 

Lettuce Salad 
Whipped Fruit Jello 
Cookies 


Butter 


Milk 
Dinner 
Lamb Chops Escalloped Potatoes 
Creamed Tomatoes 
Bread Butter 
Malaga Salad 
Pumpkin Pie 


RECIPES 


Bird’s Nests—Butter one slice of 
bread for each serving. Break as 
many eggs as there are slices of bread, 
being careful to leave the yolk un- 
broken in the shell. Beat whites very 
stiff. Place on bread in little mounds 
with a teaspoon, hollow a nest in each 
of the whites and drop in the yolk. 
Cover slightly with the white, salt and 
top with a lump of butter. Place in 
hot oven until white of egg is golden 
brown. 


Coffee 


Escalloped Potatoes—Lamb Chops— 
Prepare freshly pared potatoes for es- 
calloping as usual—alternating layers 
of potato with flour, sliced onion, salt 
and pepper. Then fill dish with hot 
milk and on top of potatoes place the 
lamb chops, salted and peppered to 
taste. Bake in moderate oven until 
potatoes are done. 


Malaga Salad—Cut white or red 
grapes in halves, remove seeds; add 
grapes to bananas and nut meats 
which have been cut in small pieces. 
For fruit salads you can use the fol- 
lowing dressing. One can condensed 
milk, pinch of Salt, one teaspoon mus- 
tard dissolved in a little vinegar, one- 
half cup vinegar and one-half cup wa- 
ter. This makes a pint of dressing 
and will keep indefinitely if left in ice 
box. 


Breakfast 
Cooked Wheat Cereal with Dates 
and Milk 
Cinnamon Toast 
Coffee Cocoa 
Luncheon 
Mock Bisque Saltines 


Brown Bread Canned Peaches 
Tea and Milk 


Dinner 
Brisket of Beef with Carrots 
Mashed Potatoes 
Celery and Cabbage Salad in 
Green Peppers 
Tangerines 
Oatmeal Cookies 


RECIPES 

Mock Bisque—One quart tomatoes, 
two tablespoons cracker crumbs, one- 
half teaspoon salt, three pints milk, 
one tablespoon butter, speck pepper, 
one-fourth teaspoon soda. 

Heat the tomatoes and milk in sep- 
arate dishes. Add to the tomatoes 
the salt, pepper, butter and bread 
crumbs. When the tomatoes are thor- 
oughly cooked, add the soda and milk 
and remove from stove. 


Brisket of Beef—Two pounds brisket 
of beef, two pounds carrots, two table- 
spoons fat, two tablespoons flour, one 
cup carrot liquid, salt and pepper to 
taste. 

Salt and pepper ,the meat and let 
stand an hour or two. Scrape and cut 
carrots into cubes or slices. Place in 
kettle with meat, cover with boiling 
water and cook until meat and carrots 
are very tender, and the water is half 
boiled away. Heat the fat in a pan, 
let brown slightly, add the flour and 
gradually one cup of carrot and meat 
liquid. Place in kettle with meat and 
carrots and boil until carrots become 
browned. 


Celery and Cabbage Salad—Hollow 
out green peppers and fill with chop- 


Tea 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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ped celery and cabbage, equal parts 
Top with mayonnaise. 


Breakfast 


Orange Juice | 

Grape-Nuts with Top Milk ) 

Scrambled Eggs with Bacon 
Bran Muffins 

Coffee or Cocoa 


Luncheon 


Cream of Tomato Soup f 
Saltines 
Baked Potato Shredded Lettuce 
French Dressing 
Brown Sugar Cookies 
Warm Apple Sauce 
Milk 
Dinner 


Roast Pork with Whole Potatoes 
Cranberry Sauce 
Peas in Turnip Cups 
Tomato Gelatin Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Bran Muffins 
Apple and Bread Pudding 
Tea | 


RECIPES 


1 

Brown Sugar Cookies — One*cuy 
brown sugar, one-half cup shortenia 
two eggs, one level teaspoon soda sift 
ed in, one and one-quarter cup flour! 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one-half cuz 
raisins. Mix in order given; drop or 
greased cookie sheets; bake in mod! 
erate oven. This recipe makes about 
thirty cookies. { 


Apple and Bread Pudding—Allow 
one large tart apple for each served! 
Pare and slice rather thin. Cover bot 
tom of pudding pan. Add two or three 
tablespoons brown sugar. Dot with 
butter and nutmeg. Add a layer oj 
pieces of stale bread. Dot with but) 
ter and nutmeg, cover with water, 
Bake in moderate oven. Cool slightly 
serve with top milk or cream. Do nol 
have pudding dry. If the bread is very 
stale add more water while cooking. | 


Peas in Turnip Cups—Take small 
white turnips, scoop out the inside 
leaving the shell about one-half inch 
thick. Boil in clear water until ten: 
der. Serve on individual dishes, each 
filled with French peas, seasoned with 
salt, pepper and butter. » 


| 


Breakfast 


Grape-Nuts and Cream 
Toast © 


Poached Eggs 
Apple Sauce 
Coffee Milk 
Luncheon 
Creamed Potatoes Sausage 
Corn Salad | 
Buttermilk Cookies , 
Canned Peaches | 
Cocoa Milk 
Dinner | 
Roast Chicken Dressing — 
Mashed Potatoes Gravy 


Cabbage Salad Cherry Preservet 
Hickory Nut Cake 
Grape Juice ui 


RECIPES 


Whole Wheat—Wash wheat area 
thoroughly, put in double boiler on 


evening before, let boil rapidly for on 
hour, then place it on a stove tha 
holds a fire over night—a fireless cook: 
er would do as well or better. Use 
two cups of wheat and a teaspoon Of 
salt with two quarts of water. 


Cabbage Salad—One large head of 
cabbage, one small onion, three sou 
apples. Chop finely. Pour over this 
a dressing made of one cup cream: 
Sweet or sour; three-quarters teaspoo. 
salt, one-quarter teaspoon pepper, oD 
tablespoon sugar, two _ tablespoons 
vinegar. Beat together and use with 
out cooking. Here are menus for thre 
regular country meals, as every ingre: 
dient of these meals is grown or Pro 
duced on the farm, with the exception 
of salt, sugar, coffee, spices and 
or baking powder. 
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puilding campaign in Pittsburg, Penn- 
ylvania, that has eclipsed all other 
ties in the United States of similar 
size, or in proportion, large or small, 
by a multiple of two and three. Hx- 
emption from taxation on improve- 
ments in New York City for two years 
gave such an impetus to home own- 
ing and building that the exemption 
period was extended for another 
three years. By the end of that peri- 
od it is likely the scheme will have 
proved so successful, as it has in 
other places, that it will become per- 
manent. Ninety mayors and alder- 
mers of New South Wales have is- 
sued a signed statement telling in 
glowing terms of the success of land 
yalue tax in that country. Denmark 
went on the land value tax basis last 
August, and as stated in the law, “to 

encourage business and agriculture.” 
Canada captures more than 1,000,000 
American farmers with their \ live 
stock, implements and tools, in eleven 
years with its land value tax. 

There is some sort of land value 
tax program now being advocated in 
nearly every state in the union. 
| United States senators, congressmen, 
and members of legislature and gover- 
‘nors have been elected because they 
hfayor such a system of taxation, or 
actually made land value tax a part 
of their political platform. Many of 
‘the best tax experts, a large number 
of prominent economists, and thou- 
‘sands of leading business men of the 
badtion see in the land value tax sys- 
tem a practical solution of our des- 
perate tax problem. 

More recruits to this line of thought 
have been assembled among newspa- 
;pers and other publications in the 


Hens Need Plenty 


OOD results in egg production 
t can not be obtained when the 
flock is confined during the en- 
tire year, according to tests that have 
'been made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Depart- 
/ment has kept a penof 50 Rhode Island 
‘Red pullets and one of 50 White Leg- 
‘horn pullets confined in poultry houses 
jthroughout the year, giving them a 
good variety of feed, including sprout- 
ed oats, and alfalfa meal, the latter be- 
‘ing used in the mash. These trials 
have extended over three years ard 
the result has always been the same 
—lower egg production and excessive 
mortality. 


The Leghorns stood the confinement 
/much better than the Rhode Island 
| Reds, but even in this case the produc- 
| tion was too low to be profitable. In 
| the different years the pers averaged 
| from 98 to 108 eggs per hen while the 
| other hens on the farm, given good 
yards or free range, produced from 
125 to 160 eggs. 


__ The hens that were confined to the 
, house produced well during the winter 
| months, but in the spring the yield 
| Was only fair and during the summer 
| production almost ceased. Many poul- 
_trymen keep hens used for e&g produc- 
tion confined during t h e winter 
| a and this practice is satisfac- 
| tory if the hens are not used for breed- 
jing. Hens kept as breeding stock 
‘should be given as much freedom as 
| possible and it is the policy of the 
| Department to let their hens out every 
| day regardless of the weather, 


| In these flocks that were kept 
penned up during the entire year there 
' Was a death rate of almost 50 per cent 
'in the case of the Rhode Island Reds 
-and 25 per cent in the Leghorn flock. 
Most of this loss occurred during the 
‘Summer and fall months. Normal 
‘Mortality in good-sized flocks kept in 
yards or given free range averages 
about 10 per cent, according to the De- 
_partment’s experience. The mortality 
is usually higher with general-purpose 
breeds than with the Leghorns. 

There is no definite amount of yard 
18 that must be supplied for hens, 
t the larger the yard the better. 
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_ Taxation Causing Alarm, _ 


f (Continued from page 12) 


last two years than in the previous 
twenty, and joined in the more or 
less organized movements for the 
adoption of a land value tax. This 
movement is being bitterly tought by 
large land holders and speculators, 
as may be expected. Any movement 
in behalf of the people has always 
been contested by the special inter- 
ests that have profited through gov- 
ernmental special favors and class 
legislation, but in the end the people 
have always gained in government 
just what they wanted when they 
spoke with their ballots. It is also 
noted that somehow, special interests 
always managed to survive the shock, 
so that no particular harm was done 
them while the common people ob- 
tained the relief sought, and had a 
little more equity in the good things 
of life to which they are entitled. 
The land value tax system is going 
to be adopted in this entire country 
before many years because it offers 
the only true basis for taxation; it is 
fundamental because it starts with 
the iand, the basis of practically all 
wealth; and the land can not be se- 
questered or juggled by tricky book- 
keeping, and it is the only new source 
of taxation. It would stimulate prog- 
ress because an equal taxation of idle 


land with improved land would force : 


the idle land into use, and the equal- 
ized tax burden would lighten the 
load for all. Land tax values will 
come because taxes can not be mate- 
rially reduced and keep up public 
progress and pay public debts. In- 
dustry, business and agriculture can 
not stand a much heavier strain, and 
penalties for progress and enterprise 
must be reduced, if not removed, to 
sustain prosperity. ‘ 


Outdoor Exercise 


More hens can be kept on a certair 
space on light, sandy soil than on 
heavy soil because the light soil is 
more easily cleansed by rain and sun- 
shine. Where only small space is 
available, use the double-yard sys- 
tem so that one yard can be used ir 
growing a crop while the other is used 
for the poultry. Alternating the use 
of these two yards for the hens 
keeps the soil in good condition and 
does not endanger the health of the 
hens. 


Poultry Values Lower 


HE combined farm value of chick- 
ens raised and eggs produced in 
1922 is estimated at $854,207,000, 
by the United States Department of 


Agriculture. The value in 1921 was 
$900,820,000. 
About 543,000,000 chickens were 


raised on farms in 1922, with a farm 
value of $354,199,000, as compared 
with 510,000,000 chickens raised in 
1921 valued at $362,253,000. Egg pro- 
duction totaled 1,962,356,000 dozen 
eggs of a value of $500,008,000, as 
compared with 1,837,486,000 dozen 
eggs with a value of $538,567,000 in 
1921. 

Of the chicken eggs produced in 
1922, large quantities were consumed 
in industries in the manufacture of 
other than food products, and about 
113,000,000 dozen were used to pro- 
duce chickens, the department says. 

The average farm price of chickens 
raised in 1922 was 65 cents per fowl, 
compared with 71 cents in 1921, and 
with 8614 cents in 1920. The average 
farm price of chicken eggs was 25.5 
cents a dozen in 1922, compared with 
29.3 cents per dozen in 1921 and with 
44.4 cents in 1920. 

It is estimated that there were 412,- 
000,000 chickens on farms Jan. 1, 1922, 
a time of year when the number of 
chicks is low. There were 386,000,000 
chickens on farms Jan. 1, 1921, and 
on Jan. 1, 1920, there were 360,000,- 
000, according to census figures. 


Worry will make you thin unless 
you are worrying about your fat. 


SND PACKED OY 


OANNES 
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Character must be built into a 
baby carriage from its very be- 
ginning, by the flawless weaving 
of endless wickers into a graceful, 
sweeping, perfect whole. 

It was Marshall B. Lloyd who 
invented the method and loom 
which have put new character 
into Baby Carriages and Wicker 
Furniture. Weaving thirty times 
faster than the old hand weav- 
ing, these inventions have so cut 


Lloy LOOM 


Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture pe: 


labor costs that we can weave the 
finest wickers, use the best raw 
materials, add the latest refine- 
ments and still sell our wicker 
products at very low prices. 


Write for Lloyd booklet showing sty 
beautiful Lloyd Carriages and Loom 


Woven Furniture, for sale by THE 
Jeading furniture and depart- LLOYD 
ment stores. ie NU- 


THE LLOYD MANU- “ FACTURING 
MPANY 
FACTURING CO. 7 “sieyaooe Wace oon 

(Heywood-WakefieldCo.} Dept. 00 
Menominee es Menominee, Michigan 
Michigan Please send me your booklet, 
ae “Mothers of the World, illustrating 
Lloyd Loom Woven Baby Carriages 

and Furniture. 


Name...... ; 


gure ah eas ak se. Ras Vebanenccheeieu 


REY aioe ian ca a pidans cnivan ne sR cas a eadencs CIS) 


Hard Work 

Lazy Mike—‘“I have a new position 
with the railroad company.” 

Weary Rhodes—‘What is it?” 

Lazy Mike—‘You know the fellow 
that goes alongside the train and taps 
the axles to see if everything’s all 
right? Well, I help him listen.”— 
Good Hardware. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Real Estate and Art 

“The dealer made you pay more 
than this picture is worth,” com- 
mented the artist. 

“I know it,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
“T’m selling him a piece of property, 
and I want to convey the impression 
that I am guileless and easy.”—Wash- 
ington Star. = 
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Herd of Pure Bred Holsteins in Gogebic County) 


Settlers Make Good 


WHERE— 

There are friendly banks 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 

Herds are tree from tuberculosis 
WHERE— ; 

Farmers have miling associations 
WHERE— 

Boys and girls have active clubs 
WHERE— 

Land clearing is done co-operatively 
WHERE— 


Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 

Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 
WHERE— 

Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 
WHERE— 

An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— 

Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— 

Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 

ress in the United States 
WHERE— 

Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
they enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


For special or detail information, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


IRONWCOD, MICHIGAN 


County Agricultural Agent, 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


Land Settlement Problems 


(Continued from page 9) 


into the industry. It is certain that 
these conditions will change for the 
better, but there is no sound reason 
for the hope that this change will be 
sufficient to populate our waste lands 
unaided. 

If we are to wait for the economic 
pinch that will drive people upon the 
land in a desperate effort to prevent 
hunger, we shall have permitted need- 
less suffering, and shall have made 
the task of land settlement, which 
then must be performed, infinitely 
more difficult. For is it unreasonable 
to believe that our continued indiffer- 
ence to this problem may bring about 
a condition, when the prospect of 
hunger may drive the people to ask 
the state to take charge of the pro- 
duction and distribution of food. That 
school which teaches that economic 
problems may be solved by political 
action is too large to permit us to dis- 


miss this suggestion as not worthy of- 


consideration. This statement is 
made, not as a threat, but merely as 
@ warning. 

There is another factor, already 
suggested, to which fuller considera- 
tion should be given, and that is the 
changed social condition. During all 
those years when there was ever a 
Western border, when the people of 
whole regions were engaged in pio- 
neering, when every man in a com- 
munity was a homesteader or a squat- 
ter, when every family was living un- 
der more or less primitive pioneer 
conditions, when hardship and _ isola- 
tion were the common. experience, 
when all were buoyed with the hope 
of fortune that would flow from the 
earned and the unearned increment— 
settlers were fairly content with their 
lot. Men were not averse in those 
days to go out upon the plains or into 
the wilderness to build up or hew out 
a home. Every neighbor and friend 
were engaged in exactly the same 
kind of work. Social inequalities were 
not then marked. People in the cities 
and towns experienced these condi- 
tions, talked the language of the pio- 
neers and settlers, and helped in this 
way to establish and maintain a com- 
mon bond of sympathy. 

Mark the changed condition today! 
Every development project is adja- 
cent to or surrounded by a developed 
area. The settler today is expected 
to live under pioneer conditions while 
his neighbors are enjoying all the con- 
veniences and comforts of fully de- 
veloped farms. We believe that he 
will live in a shack, while the road he 
must travel to market is lined with 
modern houses; that he will crawl to 
the city in a lumber wagon, while his 
neighbor whirls by in an automobile; 
that he will match his mattock and 
hoe against the tractor-drawn gang 
plow across the road; that he will 
look with complacency upon his rag- 
ged children marching to school with 
the well-fed, well-clothed youngsters 
of the neighborhood; and that he will 
view with unconcern the wife of his 
bosom, the mother of his children, in 
pitiful contrast to the women with 
whom she would associate. 

There remains still open for devel- 
opment and settlement at least the 
following area: Twenty million acres 
of arid land; 75,000,000 acres of swamp 
and overflow land; 200,000,000 acres 
of cut-over land; and 250,000,000 acres 
of abandoned farms and corners that 
yet remain largely in the Hast and 
Middle West. This gives us over half 
a billion acres yet to be settled. Those 
who expect that settlers will flow up- 
on this land and develop it without 
aid under conditions more difficult in 
many respects than the pioneers 
faced, are refusing to look at the 
facts which confront them on every 
side. We may charge the modern 
man with laziness and lack of cour- 
age; we may wail at the weakness of 
the present generation; we may hope 
that tomorrow or next week, or next 
year, the tide will turn, but so long as 
we stand by idly and wait, we shall 
see them turn from the land and 
crowd into the cities, until the pinch 
or prospect of hunger comes, and 
after that—the deluge, 
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We have seen that the prime }j 
tor urging the expansion of ag 

ture is the production of food. Le 
us give brief attention to some in 


day are the high cost of living 
the heavy burdens of taxation. 
former is caused by a restricted 
capita production and by the stea 
increasing cost of distribution. 
latter is caused by an unequal @ 
tribution of taxation, under wh 
much wealth escapes carrying its jus. 
burden, and by inefficiency and ex 
travagance in the administration 
government. Another impor 
cause of high taxes is because 
taxable wealth is not being er 
in proportion to the accretions to 
ernmental costs. Every effort 


mand efficiency and economy in go 
ernmental administration. 


we find it, has its foundation laid w 
on the development of natural 

sources, The development of all 
er natural resources and the develop! 


about 35,000,000, engaged directly i 
or dependent upon agriculture. d 
to this total all those who are engage 
exclusively in the warehousing, trans 
portation, manufacture, S 


all those who are engaged exclusivel 
in the production, manufacture, trans: 
portation and distribution of the tools 
implements, vehicles and fuel essen: 


we find the total reaches close to 7 
per cent of our total population. 
is stated too that somewhere betwee! 
69 and 75 cents of every dollar 
flows through our commercial a 
financial channels is the product o 
agriculture. It is impossible to ar. 
rive at exact figures, but I do not be 
lieve that those here. quoted can b 
successfully attacked. | 
Assuming that these figures are ap- 
proximately correct it is at once ap- 
parent that agriculture creates, ob 
large measure, its own market. An 
expanding agriculture is followed of 
necessity by an expanding urban 
dustrial population. The purchas' 
power of agriculture is the dominar 
factor in our economic equation. 
agriculture prospers every other 
dustry is quickened into new life. 
agriculture stagnates there is a fal 
ing off in prosperity that is felt t 
the farthest corner of our economic 
structure. 


increase in taxable wealth. As wa 
lands are transformed into impro 
farms their values for taxation p’ 
poses are increased at once from § 
to 100 fold. No other investmen 
yields so large and so immediate 4 
return for these purposes. e 
development so quickly assumes it 
share of the burdens of government 
It is visible and its value is appar 
upon its face. No other developm 
builds so many allied and inciden 
industries. Develop an agricultura 
area, and you co-incidentally build 
cities, with all the institutions of man 
ufacture, commerce and finance. 

There is another reason for 
safe-guarding of agriculture and 
the expansion ahead of instead of f 
lowing economic pressure, and viewed 
from the welfare of society it is the 
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i 
important reason of all. Since 
2 ogi inning of time those engaged 
culture have been the founda- 
nit 80 ety. All the great nations 
}tory have been built upon it. As 
alta e has been neglected and 
eople have crowded into cities, 
have crumbled and fallen. The 
foundation of civilization rests 
.e farm home. There are found 
als, strength of character, and 
independence. There are the 
rings of conservative thought 
tion. There is the prepotency 
is now the hope for the perpet- 
of the human race. It is of 
ortance to the people as a 
that the farm home be pre- 
proved and multiplied. 
t be apparent to all who 
‘seriously that the promotion 
xpansion of agriculture is vital 
welfare of the human race. Our 
os toward this end are too often 
d only to bringing in great 
wireas, to which we endeavor to 
Wit settlers by every conceivable 
tod of land selling. No matter 
ymprofitable agriculture is as an 
yy, we endeavor to make each 
settler believe that he will make 
e. Does not common sense 


i 


—s SC 48%. 


} 


i 
th 
a 
| 
it 


4, 
it 
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nce us that the first step in the 
¢ion of the settlement of new 
hd s to make the industry profitable 
\ose who are now engaged in it? 
not time that we begin to apply 
ejume common business sense and 
sess principles to the agricultural 
ivtry that we apply to all other in- 
s\ies? Do we urge a man to go 
(the grocery business in a city 
1@ every grocer is broke? Do we 
fleets of ships when hundreds 
‘sels are lying idle? Do railroad 
ations build new lines when 
are going bankrupt? 
culture is sick, it has been for 
time. As we have pointed out 
nm relief may be obtained by limit- 
eind shifting burdens of taxations, 
i: fall most heavily upon it. But 
elreatest relief will come from de- 
king a more efficient and econom- 
alsystem of marketing and distri- 
ta. In the solution of this vital 


a 
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problem the greatest progress has 
been made in the co-operative market- 
ing system, and here the greatest 
hope.lies. We might tell the story of 
how the co-operative movement has 
saved the berry-growing industry of 
Pudget Sound, and how the Co-opera- 
tive Hgeg Association is placing the 
poultry industry of Western Washing- 
ton on a stable profitable basis and 
making it one of the great basic indus- 
tries of the state; of how the pro- 
ducer is receiving more for his prod- 
uct, while the consumer pays less on 
the yearly average, and how new mar- 
kets tor Washington eggs have been 
developed in the great cities of the 
East, where hundreds of our loads 
are shipped annually and sold at a 
premium. We might go into lengthy 
detail on the operations of these and 
other co-operative associations, but 
our purpose is merely to direct atten- 
tion to the fact that efficient market- 
ing and economical distribution is the 
first and most important step toward 
land settlement—the first stone to be 
laid in building the bridge across the 
gap. 

I have endeavored to show the im- 
portance of and the vital necessity for 
the expansion of agriculture. I can- 
not be too emphatic. Let us there- 
fore recapitulate the reasons why we 
must overcome all obstacles in order 
that this purpose may be accom- 
plished. — 

In the first place, agriculture is the 
source of our food supply and people 
must be fed. 

Second—Practically all of the new 
wealth that is created each year 
comes directly or indirectly from ag- 
riculture, 

Third—lIt is the source directly or 
indirectly of all taxable wealth. 

Fourth — Industry, transportation 
and commerce depend upon agricul- 
ture. 

Fifth—The entire social and eco- 
nomic structure is based upon the ag- 
ricultural industry. The rural home 
is the corner stone of civilization. 

Since agriculture occupies so impor- 
tant a place, why is it not expanding 
to meet our 


social and ecoromic 


needs? Because we have not read- 
justed ourselves to fit into changing 
conditions and to overcome the fol- 
lowing obstacles which are preventing 
settlers going upon new land: 


First—The high values placed upon 
raw lands. 


Second—The increasing costs of 
constructions and development. 


Third—The increasing costs of dis- 
tribution, due to the shift of popula- 
tion from rural to urban, and to the 
increased service demanded. 


Fourth—The constantly increasing 
burden of taxation and its unequal dis- 
tribution, 

Fifth—Social and economic inequal- 
ities. These obstacles represent the 
gap which must be bridged. To span 
this chasm we must build our struc- 
ture over which may flow, unimpeded, 
a steady stream of settlers to meet 
every necessity for agricultural ex- 
pansion. How shall we overcome 
these obstacles? How shall we con- 
struct this bridge? 4 

Before we approach the task of sug- 
gesting a land settlement program let 
us lay the foundation: 

First—By an appreciation of the 
importance of the agricultural indus- 
try. 

Second—By applying business prin- 
ciples to it. Let us recognize that it 
is the basic business, and that it must 
be regarded as, if not superior to, at 
least on ah equality with every other 
business enterprise. This involves 
constructive legislation and adequate 
financing and the equalizing of the tax 
burden. 

Third—By the development of a 
more efficient and economical system 
of marketing and distribution of farm 
products. 

The present agricultural industry 
must be made more profitable and 
thus more attractive, or new settlers 
cannot be expected to engage in it. 

We may now consider some of the 
principles which must enter into any 
land settlement program if we would 
turn the tide back to the land, and 
expand the agricultural industry to 
feed the mouths of increasing millions 


2 


tn 


and bring prosperity to the whole peo 
ple. 

First — Raw land prices must be 
placed at actual and not prospective 
values. 

Second—tThere must be efficiency in 
construction and preparation of the 
land for settlement. 

Third—Credit must be provided for 
land, construction and development 
costs, the repayment of principal and 
interest so distributed that the settler 
may pay them from the products of 
the soil, and in addition be assured a 
comfortable living. 

Fourth — Settler must be selected 
with the view to eliminating the unfit 
40 far as possible before instead of 
after settlement. 

Fifth—Supervision and direction of 
their operations, which includes as- 
sistance in production, marketing and 
distribution. 

Sixth—The development of the com- 
munity, and not merely the placing of 
the individual. 

We stand upon the brink of the 
chasm, in a land where agriculture is 
sick, and where there are millions of 
acres of highly fertile land now lying 
waste, a prospect from which people 
are turning in ever increasing num- 
bers in the hope of more alluring op- 
portunities in the cities. 

Beyond we see a fair and happy 
land, where agriculture prospers, and 
where the waste places are being 
brought into production to provide an 
ample food supply for all the people, 
and the fear of future hunger never 
enters the heart of man. 

The task of bridging this gap is not 
so difficult as may appear. It must 
be approached sanely, giving consid- 
eration to all the facts and factors 
that enter into the problem. It must 
be undertaken with courage, and car- 
ried through with persistence, and 
when the gap is closed it will be found 
that civilization has taken another 
long step forward. 


It is simply impossible for a fel- 
low to beat all the fast trains to all 
the grade crossings.—Charleston Ga- 
zette. 


—to Cloverland. 
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progress? 


MARQUETTE 


It Wont Be Long— 


Berore the annual pilgrimage begins. Just a 
few short weeks and they’ll be treking north again 


Are YOU prepared? Has YOUR county a free 
Are the hotels, 
in YOUR town 
up’ to meet the demand? 


Has YOUR community a tourist information bu- 
Is it supplied with literature on YOUR 
town, and on Cloverland in general? 


Are YOU, as an individual living in Cloverland, 
alive to the vast possibilities of the tourist trade as 
a medium for upper Michigan’s future industrial! 


Possis.y we can help YOU with your prepara. 
tions for the 1923 tourist trade. 


Write Today 


The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau ef Michigan — 


and other 
“brushing 


garages, 


MICHIGAN 
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Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. That 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 
following record: 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan: (1) in the number of 


farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 
in value of farms; (4) in number of dairy cows; 


(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 
fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 
in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 
in rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 
(17) in percentage of high school attendance 
(state record.) Menominee County also has more 
cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


Taxes Free for Five Years 


For Further Information, Write: 


E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 


J. A. MUMA, County School Commissioner, Stephenson, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
shall County. 278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. The top price—20c per pound— 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calf. 92 Short- 
horn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 
50c above the average for the calves of any other breed. 

Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the -Chicago 
and Kansas City markets. 

There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 
the world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
13 Dexter Park Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Commandments for 
Bee Keepers 


By W. L. SHAFER 


S THE SNOW of the Northwoods 
A begins to swell the rivers, and 
. the birds return to rear their 
families amid the beauties of Clover- 
land, the many beekeepers of the 
country prepare to remove their bees 
from their winter quarters. 

There are many that are fortunate 
in wintering their bees and then when 
the worst is over and spring has ar- 
rived they neglect to give the apiary 
proper care and lose heavily. 

A condensed summary of the most 
important things that should be looked 
after when the bees are first placed 
on their summer stands, may help 
some of the busy beekeepers to con- 
ceutrate their efforts to the best ad- 
vantage. The following suggestions 
are given in the hope that they will 
help some reader to increase his crop 
of honey during the coming season: 

1. Don’t be too hasty to move the 
bees out in the open. Cold weather 
may follow fine days, and cause loss. 

z, Place the bees in as sheltered a 
location as possible. A well drained, 
southern exposure is best. 

3. Ciose the entrance of each hive 
so that only three bees can enter the 
hive at the same time. 

4. Carefuily lift the hive and clean 
the bottom of all dead bees, and other 
dirt that may have collected. 

5. Note the amount of honey each 
colony has and if insufficient feed from 
ten to fifteen lbs. of sugar syrup or 
good sealed honey. 

6. Set the weaker colonies by them- 
selves in a separate part of the bee 
yard, for special attention, and close 
their entrance as stated above. 

7. Aim to have the first batch of 
brood about five weeks old when the 
first heavy honey flow appears. 

8. Don’t disturb the cluster forma- 
tion of the bees for at least ten days 
after putting them out. 

9. Remember that a good profita- 
ble colony will have at least twelve 
frames of brood when the first honey 
flow begins. Also, you can stimulate 
early brood rearing in weaker colon- 
ies by spring feeding. 

10. Atter all danger of cold weather 
is past, open the hive and thoroughly 
clean and scrape all tops, bottoms, 
and dirty frames, if any; note if the 
queen is lacking, if disease 1s present, 
treat for wax moth and place the 
apiary in general in condition for a 
busy season. Proper care in the 
spriug can increase by haif the crop 
ot honey to be gathered during the 
year, 

By conforming to the’ above rules 
iInany of the mishaps due to careless- 
ness or negiect may be avoided, but 
there are certain fixed rules that 
might be performed in the fall before 
the bees are moved, and the condition 
of the celiar, all tend to make the 
bees pay more, for the time and ex- 
pense used in caring for them. 
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Growing Legumes 
HAT the farmers of Minnesota 
are committing themselves to the 
growing of more and more leg- 

umes is apparent from the 1922 num- 
ber of the Minnesota Farmers’ Insti- 
tute Annual. This book of 160 pages 
is a symposium of experience in the 
growing of the clovers, alfalfa, soy- 
beans, and other legumes in Minne- 
sota.- It discusses the problems of 
these various crops from almost ey- 
ery angle, and incorporates the ex- 
perience of large numbers of scien- 
tists at Minnesota’s experiment sta- 
tions and the practical farm experi- 
ence of large numbers of Minnesota’s 
successful agriculturists. It is richly 
illustrated, and contains a lot of use- 
ful information boiled down in the 
form of display advertisements. These 
displays, however, are not advertising 
of a commercial sort. 

Copies of the annual may be had 
by addressing the Extension Division, 
University Farm, St. Paul, and en- 
closing five cents to cover postage. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


very man who makes his liv 
in’, cows knows that size is o 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Capacity - Ruggedness - 
Production - Strong Calves 
Ability to Turn Rough Feed Init 
More Meat Valve at the Er 
Their Milking Days 
Let Us Tell You the Whole St 
of the Holstein Cow 


EXTENSION SERVIC 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of / 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, _ 


HOLSTEI? 


b 


Cloverland Bare 
ver p 
RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 
Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column mus 
office not later than the fifteenth of mont 
publication. Address all want ads to th 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains 
nominee, Michigan f 


FOR SALE—Prize winning year] 
istered Holstein’ bull. A 
Makida Farm, Jeffris, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soll, 
and crops. Immigration Bureau 
BAS of Agriculture, Capitol 6, Mi 
Vis. 


WANT to hear from owner havin} 

for sale; give particulars 4 : 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Ch 
Falls, Wis. j 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL 
for sale at fair price. Good pr 

ancestry. Address Box 63,. Care 

land Magazine. 


FOR SALE—One section of good @ 

land. A good buy for any stock f 
Liberal terms and a spot cash Di 
Address Box 37, -Care Cloverlane 
zine, : 


FOR SALE—HBighty acres, nearly q 

proved. Substantial buildings an 
water supply. On good highway 
school, churches and _ railroad. 
Box 10, Care Cloverland Magaz 


TAXES FREE FOR FIVE YEA 

is one of the inducements we 
tlers in Menominee County, Michi 
particulars write E. J. Ellenwood 
ized representative, Menominee 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee 


AGENTS WANTED—‘$10 A 
More,’’ our new book shows clear} 
you may gain sure success 
profits selling Guaranteed Hi 
Underwear. Factory to family. 
Write today. C & D Compai 
Grand Rapids, Mich, a 


SALESMEN, GREAT OPPORT 
pushers to make big money sél 
and greases on liberal commissiQj 
bonus. Unlimited prospects for mg 
know how. Old company. Quali 
ucts. Attractive prices. Sq 
Write today to Dept. A-15 Manufa 
Oil & Grease Company, Clevelang 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGA 

made the most rapid progress 
cultural development of any coun 
United States, according to the # 
eral census, offers unexcelied Of 
ties to settlers. For informatio 
Cc. E. Gunderson, Gogebic County” 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, J 


BOY CORN KING 

IFTEEN year old Rosco i 

of Kentucky raised 125 
and 52 pounds of corn on 
acre in 1922, the value of wh 
$188.85. It cost him $23.27 to 
his crop, leaving a net profit of 
on the corn alone. He receii 
$20 in prize money which bro 
total profit up to $185.68. ' 
The average yield of corn 
United States is less than 30 
per acre or less than one-fourt 
yield produced by this youl 
tucky champion. — 
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Lakewood Mercantile Co, 
Lakewood, Wis. 


Connor Land & Lbr. Co, 
Laona, Wis. 


Lena Hardware Co. 


Thomas H. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 


Hematite Mercantile Co. 
Amasa, Mich. 


FE. H. Ekman 


Lena, Wis. 
Bessemer, Mich. William Priem 
R. B. Mattson Lily, Wis. 


Bessemer, Mich. 
Carney Implement Co. 
Carney, Mich. 
Caspian Mercantile Co, 
Caspian, Mich. 
Eben Co-op. Store 
Chatham, Mich. 
|} John Bauer & Sons 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
| Wills Hardware Co. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


L. E. Weng & Sons 


Bromschrieber & Rafoth 
Little Suamico, Wis. 


Northern Motor & Impl. Co, 
Long Lake, Wis. 

Thiesen Brothers 
Loyal, Wis. 

0. Dietrich 
McCord, Wis. 


Heindl & Co. 
Marinette, Wis, 


* C. E. Swanson 


Marinette, Wis. 
Daggett, Mich. 0. Gilbert { 
Magnusson Brothers Marshfield, Wis. 
Ensign, Mich. M. Sauer 
| Escanaba Hardware Co, ‘ 


Medford, Wis. 


Dopp & Watson 
Mellen, Wis. } 


Hansen & Pagel Co. 
Merrill, Wis. 


Minocqua Hardware Co. | 
Minocqua, Wis. 


Joseph Kurtz 


Escanaba, Mich. 


| Clarence Harter 
| Faithorn, Mich. 
| Felch Supply Co. 
Felch, Mich. 
Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. 
Foster City, Mich. 
William Stillwagon & Sons 


i Mict Monico, Wis. 

Garden, Mich, 

é ore 9 J. H. Yost 

| Buekeye Store — Find Your Mosinee, Wis. ‘ 
Gladstone, Mich. 


Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich. 
August Wendt 
Hermansyille, Mich. 
Ernest Bond 
Tron Mountain, Mich. 
John Elmer 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Grimond & Son 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Ben L. Quirt 
f Tron River, Mich. 
| Goodman & Plaistow 
Ironwood, Mich 
F. G. Hager Lumber Co, 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Hogan Nelson 
Ironwood, Mich. 
John Lakti 
Tronwood, Mich. 
National Co-op. Co. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Cookson & Le Roy 
Manistique, Mich, 
Charles Geill 
Marquette, Mich. 
Munising Motor Co. 
Munising, Mich. 
Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Ramsdell Hardware Co. 
Norway, Mich, 
C. E. Bradner 
Powers, Mich. 
MacPherson & Son 
Rapid River, Mich. 
Charles Hooper 
Republic, Mich. 
Rock Co-op. Store 
Rock, Mich. 
L. A. Lipsett 
Rudyard, Mich, 
Henry Barton 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Soo Machine & Auto Co. Marathon Paper Mills 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. : Rothsehild, Wis. 
J. R. Johnson t , ; fohn Brinkman 
Skandia, Mich, j ; Rozelville, Wis. 
Henry Schwellenbach } 1. J. De Fer 
Spalding, Mich, } g . @ Saxon, Wis. 
New Stambaugh Hardware Co. ‘ schutz Carr Drug Co. 


Stambaugh, Mich. i Shawano, Wis. 
Frank Lienna : teorge Cool 

Stephenson, Mich. Spencer, Wis. | 
EB. F. Potter loops Hardware Store 

Stephenson, Mich. Spencer, Wis, 


E. Davis & Son “iegler Brothers 


Trenary, Mich. cae ; m ; = Bi Ge Spirits, Wis. 
Penn Store Company or ‘ ‘ 

Vulcan, Mich. Re : q ‘ : : ‘ as i 
H. Aalto 3 i — A hSCLU ACU anaes Sas s 


#1. C. Henderson 

7 &. Connor Company | 
} Wakefield, Mich. Stratford, Wis. 
| <A. Ringsmith 


— Halstead Maples Hawe. Co. 
Wakefield, Mich. Sturgeon, Wis. 
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|S Ntaketelds Mich Kyanized ar OO ever Cars OUT Bsmt uae we 
George Wenz ; Suring Hardware Co. 
Watersmeet, Mich. Suring, Wis. 


P. B. Peterson 
KYANIZE | © Norrie, Wis, 
J. N. Cook 

Dealer Here North Crandon, Wis. ‘ 

J. T. Mason Co. ] 
Niagara, Wis, 

Brazeau & Sons Co, 
Oconto, Wis. 

Peterson & Co. 
Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Ormsby Land & Timber Co, 
Ormsby, Wis. 

John S. Owen Lumber Co, 
Owen, Wis. 

J. J. Brickler 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Park Falls Prod. & Com. Assn. 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Steinberg Furniture Co, 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr, Ce, 
Parrish, Wis. 

I. J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, Wis. 

Bauman & Leuschens 
Phillips, Wis. 

George Janssen Hardware Co, 
Phlox, Wis. 

T. D. Kellogg Co. 
Polar, Wis. 

Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitawski, Wis. 

Gronce & Peck 
Prentice, Wis. 

George Robinson 
Pembine, Wis. 

Joseph Gibbs & Sons Co, 


Oe 


“*Take a tip from Winthrop Wise 
Save the Surface with KYANIZE ” ke < 


Se Ne cal ae : 
Po ee Cg as 5 e Pound, Wis. 
: y A. W. Blaesins 
: ‘ A Rhinelander, Wis. 
a e it wit Nichols Hardware Co. 


é CU; Z 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Wausau Lumber Co. 
Rib Falls, Wis. 


State Line, Wis. 


| Frank Swaboda 


pees coi HERE’S OUR TRIAL OFFER ON KYANIZE FLOOR FINISH L. C. Arps “ 
ear id d Sek Itz Hardware Co Cut out this advertisement, bring it to the store below, pay 15 eents for a good brush to apply the Kvanize. You’ll receive FREE Tigerton, = 
eo eee : of charge a quarter-pint can of Kyanize Floor Finish, enough to finish a chair or small table. Choice of eight colors. 0. J. Olson 
Antigo, Wis. Tomahawk, Wis. 
| F. A. Sinkula 4 Frank Brander 
Armstrong Creek, Wis. Tomahawk, Wis. 
Leonard Westman F. L. De Mark M. H. Altenberg A. F. Baesman Hermanson & Grenlie L. E. Schreiber 
Ashland, Wis, Catawba, Wis. Daney, Wis. Bdgar, Wis. Elderon, Wis. : Fish Creek, Wis. eT Ae 
Blicha & Henning W. L. Murray Doering Department Store Gesicke & Schroeder L. R. Roberts ‘ John Obermeyer M 0. 
Athens, Wis. Clearwater Lake, Wis. Doering, Wis. Edgar, Wis. Elton, Wis. Florence, Wis. Sool Win 
Charles Rheinard Farmers Industrial Association Strong & Manley F. C. Fuller G. B. Aschenbrenar Galloway H A. E. Rusch 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. Clifford, Wis. Eagle River, Wis. Eland, Wis. Fifield, Wis. “Gallery: a hiey i Wabena, Wis. 
Roepke & Beyersdorf M. B. Lendved Hardware Co. Bocher Broth Richard Butenhof 
Birnamwood, Wis. Clintonville, Wis. Gillett, Wis. Wausau, Wis. 
ne See ane & Lbr. Co. Reinke & Giese Goodman Store Christ & Smith 
ackwell, Wis. Coleman, Wis. N h H d & S | Cc Goodman, Wis. Wausaukee, Wis. 
Heck Hardware Co. G. (. Dobbs ort ern araware upp ¥y, 0. Schraufnagel Brothers Yawkey-Bissell Co. 
Bonduel, Wis. Canover, Wis. Le pe Glidden, Wis. Wausaukee, Wis. 
ee mye Co. H. S. Duquaine Wholesale Distributors Larson Lumber Company Joe Christen a 
rantwood, Wis. Crivitz, Wis. Jeffris, Wi ~! 
¢ ris, Wis. Woodboro, Wis. 
Butternut Lumber Co. Page Mercantile Co. MENOMINEE MICHIGAN L. Breitenstein C. Wilson 
Butternut, Wis. Crandon, Wis. * Knowlton, Wis. Yalmer, Wis. 


Founded by Roger M. Andrews, 1905. 
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PORTS from yarious districts 
1 the resort regions indicate 


qyat extensive preparations 


largest army of tourists and 
ain seekers that ever planned 
yg> the great North Woods dur- 
hi) hot summer months. Hotel 
“ert capacity is being enlarged 
¢ensions, additional cottages, 
0) tents for camping purposes 
yal of the more popular and 
avrertised sections. These ac- 
esioint to a splendid tourist sea- 
41 may be considered as: quite 
ly estimating expected traf- 
hese particular districts, as 
eels and resorts have a more 
ss established patronage and 
ijtouch with a certain group of 
s. Most of the new-comers, 
yi, will have no definite object 
e) other than “a trip up north 
dee and 90 per cent of these 
n 

0) 


~ 


decide where they will go or 
their itinerary until a week 
) ‘fore starting out. 

st. year Cloverland Magazine 
d'ith all development and tour- 
gicies in Cloverland to double 
si raffiic in 1922. The goal was 
t 0,000 tourists. The campaign 
n¢ced in January and was con- 
duntil the very close of the sea- 
ecords show that the mark 
rézshed with several thousand to 


, 
je 


riz the past five years tourist 
cach year practically doubled 
0 the previous year. A point 
3h reached now where doubling 
riic in 1923 over 1922 will be a 
uj] ean task. It can be done but 
li require strong, united effort, 
y:o-operation among all tourist 
: and public spirited citizens. 
rnd Magazine will publish two 
sjcial touring numbers in May 
lie, which will be sent to thou- 
' prospective tourists. Efforts 
tie to have every community 
‘Sited in these two special num- 
ijorder that these thousands of 
6s will have a pictorial and 
‘jive map before them for ar- 
r detailed itineraries with stops 
‘ljipal points of interest. More 
iy secretaries of civic and com- 
ig organizations in Cloverland 
en requested to send in de- 


re now under way to enter-~ 


scriptive articles and _ illustrations, 
presenting what their respective com- 
munities have to offer the tourist. 
With these articles and illustrations 
these two touring numbers of Clover- 
land Magazine will be the two most 
complete books on scenic Cloverland 
that was ever published. 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
will be specially favored this year 
with tourist traffic due to completion 
of the Greater Sheridan Road, stretch- 
ing from St. Louis, Missouri, to Ke- 
weenaw Point, a distance of more 
than 1,000 miles and serving directly 
more than 5,000,000 people. Increased 
ferry facilities at the Straits of Mack- 
inac, aS well as reduced rates for 
ferry charges, will open the eastern 
gateway to Cloverland to thousands 
of new-comers, Ifftorts will be made 
to have the proposed state ferry in 
operation in time to help handle tour- 
ist traffic over this route to Clover- 
land. The Dixie Highway on the east 
side of Michigan is a trunk line that 
serves millions of tourists. 

There are more than 17,000,000 peo- 
ple living within an over-night train 
ride of the thousands of beautiful 
lakes and fishing streams of Clover- 
land, or within two days easy driving 
by automobile. Beyond this immedi- 
ate source of tourist traffic are many 
millions more, all within easy stages 
of driving or economical train travel 
of Cloverland. These millions are 
only beginning to learn of the beau- 
ties and attractions of the North 
Woods so close to their homes, be- 
cause other regions have kept them 
deluged with advertising and litera- 
ture. These regions that have been 
capitalizing on their scenery for years 
are aware of competition Cloverland 
is now offering and are entering up- 
on the most vigorous campaigns to 
hold their patronage and obtain “new 
business” in all their history. 

Western states and the larger cit- 
ies have been conducting advertising 
campaigns in large magazines with 
immense national circulation for near- 
ly a year. Millions of dollars have 
actually been spent and more millions 
will follow the same route. They 
have been driven into these elaborate 
campaigns in a large measure by the 
tremendous exodus to Europe of thou- 
sands of tourists during the last year. 


Tourists are said to be actually keep- 
ing many districts in Europe alive at 
this time. 

This season another competitor for 
tourist traffic has come into print, and 
in a big way. It is the Dominion of 
Canada. Canadian railways, Cana- 
dian provinces, Canadian cities, and 
even the Canadian government itself, 
are all advertising for tourist traffic, 
beckoning the vacationist and recrea- 
tion seeker to the wilds of the far 
north, These Canadian cousins of 
ours know how to advertise and they 
have a faculty of knowing how to get 
the business. Besides governmental 
and authorized agencies scattered 
throughout the United States, supple- 
menting their elaborate advertising 
with personal contact, every Canadian 
railway employe in this country, ev- 
ery Canadian temporarily in the Unit- 
ed States, is a booster for Canada. 
Canadians at home are great letter 
writers and thousands of epistles com- 
ing over the international boundary 
line urge some relative, some friend, 
to “come on up and see us this sum- 
mer.” 

Perhaps the Canadians learned this 
system from the far western states of 
this country, where descriptive litera- 
ture is the bible, boosting the religion, 
and nature’s own beauties the heav- 
ens. However it may be, it is admit- 
ted in most quarters that the Cana- 
dians now have about the best volun- 


tarily organized and _ co-operative 
booster and advertising system on 
earth. 


Although a great army of tourists 
is headed northward for Cloverland 
this year, the pilots, rank and file are 
besieged with propaganda to desert 
and go elsewhere. Some communi- 
ties in Cloverland are thoroughly 
alive to the situation and are indus- 
triously preparing to combat efforts 
of other touring districts to divert 
traffic their way. Resort keepers are 
taking care of their own little clien- 
tele, and are “all set” to cash in on a 
prosperous season. But what of the 
communities that have made no prep- 
arations to attract or even entertain 
tourists this year? What of the thou- 
sands of tourists who have not made 
up their minds where they will go, 
but are sure to go somewhere? 


Cloverland is in better position to 


u | 
“ourist Army to Invade Great North Woods 


entertain tourists than ever before. 
Its superb roads are now all clearly 
marked, good maps are available, 
camp sites are designated. More 
camp sites and better camp sites will 
be provided this year than last by 
several communities, and will be more 
definitely marked. Last year there 
were not half enough camp sites to 
accommodate travel, and many were 
so obscure or so poorly marked that 
few tourists found them. Many also 
lacked proper facilities to attract tour- 
ists. These are all minor defects 
that are easily remedied. 

Touring is the best business that 
can come to Cloverland, because it is 
cash in hand for the time being, and 
subsequent returns in the way of land 
purchases, summer homes and invest- 
ments of various kinds can not be 
estimated. It is the tourist in the 
cheap car that ought to be catered to 
the most. It is this type of tourist 
that camps out and is always on the 
alert for some small investment. The 
tourist in the big car takes care of 
himself, usually stays at the hotels, 
and generally picks out in advance 
his investments. Both are good cash 
customers, and no one knows what the 
acquaintanceship will bring later on. 

This lucrative business, rich in cash 
and potential wealth, is just what 
Cloverland chooses to make of it, no 
more and no less. Other regions less 
attractive in many or even all re- 
spects, not possessing such a sys- 
tem of splendid roads, more remote 
from congested population, more ex- 
pensive to tour, more inaccessible, 
have profited immensely through tour- 
ist traffic and are out for the business 
this year. Cloverland must go out for 
its share this year. Its share ought 
to be double that of 1922. Traffic can 
be doubled this season and millions 
of dollars in cash will be left in this 
region by satisfied tourists who will 
come again next year and bring 
friends with them if they are helped 
on their way and their stay made 
pleasant. 

Although Cloverland has spent only 
a small percentage of the amounts of 
money other regions appropriate an- 
nually for advertising, touring has 
grown with remarkable rapidity. This 
is due entirely to the superigr advan- 

(Continued on page ) 
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HOW TO GROW ALFALFA ” 


LFALFA is a comparatively 
new crop in the United States, 
but it is destined to come 
rapidly into general use. There 

are few farmers whose profits would 
not be increased greatly by raising 
alfalfa. Every farmer should aim to 
produce, as tar as possible, all: his 
foodstuifs upon his own farm. 

During the last few years the area 
devoted to alfalfa has greatly in- 
creased in the region west of the Mis- 
souri river, and it is certain that there 
will be an equally rapid increase 
throughout the eastern part of the 
United States, 

Many of the attempts in the past to 
grow alfalfa in the humid regions 
have failed, but with our present 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
crop there will be little, if any, more 
trouble in securing a stand of alfalfa 
than of clover. However, the meth- 
ods followed in securing a catch of 
clover will almost certainly fail with 
alfalfa. 

Do not be hasty in concluding your 
stand is poor. It frequently shows up 
to better advantage the second year. 
In case the stand is not satisfactory, 
it is generally better to use the same 
ground for a second trial than to take 
a new field. 

The land values in those portions 
of the United States where both corn 
and alfalia are grown will always be 
higher—much higher—than in those 
regions where only 
one of these crops 
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Oat or wheat stubble ground man- 
ured and fall plowed is especially good 
for alfalfa. Disk the ground the fol- 
lowing spring as soon as dry enough 
to work, summer fallow, and seed as 
described above. 

This method will almost certainly 
secure a stand provided the work is 
well done. It has the advantage of: 

1. Clearing the ground of weeds, 
the greatest enemy of alfalfa. 

2. The seeding comes at a slack 
time when the work can be done 
without neglecting other crops. 

3. It insures a firm, solid seed bed, 
with sufficient moisture to germinate 
the seed. 

The only trouble experienced from 
late summer seeding has been the 
occasional damage from grasshoppers 
along the side of the field where it 
joins pasture land or old meadow. 

For a small patch of two or three 
acres, a very satisfactory method of 
getting a stand of alfalfa is to man- 
ure a piece of ground near the barn 
where it can be most conveniently 
used for hog pasture. The ground 
should be plowed, fitted, and sowed to 
rape, early in the spring. This should 
be used for hog pasture during May 
and June. During the first week of 
July the rape stubble should be 
mowed down and the ground thor- 
oughly disked, then plowed and again 
disked and harrowed. In about two 
weeks it should again be disked. 


Remember that if the ground is in- 
clined to be dry the seed may be 
disked in to good advantage. When 
possible sow during the last part of 
July or the first part of August, as in 
the Corn Belt the chances for getting 
a good stand diminish rapidly after 
about August 10. 

Many good stands of alfalfa have 
been secured by seeding in the spring 
with a light nurse crop of early oats 
or barley. In case oats are used it is 
best to sow not more than a bushel to 
the acre, cutting them when in bloom, 
for hay. The advantages of this meth- 
od are that we secure a crop with 
good results in spring seeding. 

Some of the best stands of alfalfa 
have been secured by sowing in the 
middle or last of June. For June 
seeding, the ground is manured and 
plowed in the fall, and in the spring 
kept cultivated or disked through 
April, May and the first part of June 
to kill the weeds; or in case the 
ground is not fall plowed, it should be 
manured, disked, plowed, and again 
disked as early in the spring as pos- 
sible and then kept fallowed until the 
last of June when the seed is sown. 
This enables us to get a crop either 
for hog pasture or for hay the first 
year. 

The advantages of this method are: 

1. We do not lose the use of the 
land for one year. 

2. There is less damage from in- 


Pe ake ett ee 


Field Diteaas Agricultural Extension Dep: 
national Harvester Company. 


Lime can almost i the Ban 
‘ 


can be grown to ad- 
vantage. Twenty 
years from now 
every one will won- 
der how we got along 
without alfalfa and 
why we did not rec- 
0g nize its great 
value sooner. That 
alfalfa can be and 
will be grown suc- 
cessfully throughout 
the humid regions in 
the future there is no 
longer any doubt. 
There is Do com- 
bination of feeds so 
economical for the 
production of beef, 
pork, butter and 
eggs, and for grow- 
ing animals, as corn 
and alfalfa. Neither 
will give the best re- 
sults alone. We need 
alfalfa because it balances up the corn 
ration and saves the large waste of 
starch which always takes place where 
corn is fed alone. We need alfalfa be- 
cause We can in this way grow on our 
own farms the protein more profitably 
than we can buy it in feedstuifs. We 
need alfalfa because it produces on 
an average double the food value per 
acre of clover or any other crop. 
Alfalfa, when small, grows slowly, 
and is not a good fighter, that is, can- 
not compete with weeds, and especial- 
ly with crab grass, foxtail, and other 
weeds during the dry weather of July 
and August. When sown in the spring 
without a nurse crop there is a con- 
stant struggle with the weeds during 


the entire season, and the weeds gen- - 


erally come out best, leaving a poor, 
patchy stand of alfalfa. 

Several methods of seeding have 
been successfully used in the humid 
regions of the United States. 

Probably no method will more cer- 
tainly secure a good stand than to 
manure a piece of stubble ground and 
fall-plow it, or manure the ground in 
the winter or spring, disk it thorough- 
ly as soon as possible in the spring 
(first part of April), plow the latter 
part of April and again disk the 
ground. It should be summer fallow- 
ed, that is, disked or harrowed often 
enough during May, June and the first 
part of July to kill the weeds and pre- 
vent the ground from becoming hard. 
Some time during the last part of 
July or the very first part of August 
the ground should be disked and har- 
rowed, and the seed sown at once 
with a drill, or broadcasted and har- 
rowed in, 


Any time during the last week of 
July or the first week of August the 
ground should be thoroughly disked 
and worked down so that it is firm 
and solid. One of the most common 
mistakes is in not disking the ground 
before it is plowed and in not making 
a firm, solid seed bed before sowing. 
If rain comes during the latter part 
of July or the first of August, it is a 
good plan to prepare the ground and 
sow the seed at once while there is 
sufficient moisture in the ground to 
sprout the seed and give the young 
alfalfa a good start. 


If the weather is- very dry it is a 
good plan to put the seed in with a 
drill or disk it in, to secure sufficient 
moisture to start it at once, When 
the ground has been disked and har- 
rowed ready for seeding, do not wait; 
sow the seed, and harrow and disk in 
at once while the surface soil is 
moist. 


Another method and one with some 
advantages over the others where the 
season is not too dry, is to grow a 
crop of winter wheat, barley, early 
oats, or early potatoes, and follow 
that crop with alfalfa. 

As soon as the grain is ripe it should 
be cut, 15 or 20 loads of manure 
spread to the acre, the grain hauled 
off and stacked or threshed as soon 
as possible. The ground should then 
be thoroughly disked to mix the man- 
ure and stubble with the soil, plowed, 
and again disked and harrowed and 
well worked down to give a firm, 
solid seed bed. The ground should 
be left until about the first week in 
August, the seed being put in as de- 
scribed above. 


‘ 


Splendid Field of Alfalfa at the North Central Experiment Station, Grand Rapids, Minn., Showing That the Plant When 
Properly Cultivated Adapts Itself to Northernmost Climates as Well as to the Torrid Imperial Valley of California. 


jury by grasshoppers than in the case 
of late summer seeding. 

3. It insures a strong root system 
and less chance for winter killing, 

The only disadvantage of this meth- 
od is that if the ground is foul, the 
alfalfa may be smothered by weeds. 

In the West and North it has been 
a common practice to sow in the 
spring without a nurse crop, keeping 
the weeds mowed down during the 
summer to prevent smothering the 
alfalfa. Ground that is manured and 
fall plowed is best for spring seeding. 
The next best is cornstalk ground, 
either manured the year before or in 
the winter or early spring, thoroughly 
disked and harrowed and seeded about 
the middle of April. 

It is important that the weeds be 
mowed two or three times during the 
summer or they will choke out the 
alfalfa, especially in patches. 

The disadvantages of spring sowing 
are: 

1. The loss of one season’s crop 
where no nurse crop is used. 

2. The extra labor required to keep 
down the weeds. ~ 

3. The danger of neglecting the 
weeds and the consequent loss of a 
stand or of securing only a “patchy” 
stand. 


4. Spring is the most crowded sea- 
son of the year, and we either tall to 
put in the alfalfa at all, or we slight 
the work. 


There is no one thing that will do 
more to insure success than from 12 
to 15 loads of good barnyard manure 
to the acre. It is advisable to use 
lime and inoculate, and it may be 
well to use phosphorus. 


good advantage, and the 
especially striking on comme 
soils that have been cropped 
years. 

Applications of acid phosphai 
always beneficial but cannot 
garded as essential to succe o 

Inoculation never hurts, ia | 
ly beneficial, and often esse} 
the growing of alfalfa. ei 

In regions where alfalfa js 
been grown it is frequently fj 
ground by sowing three or fc 
dred pounds of soil secured | 
field where alfalfa has bee ng 
for a number of years; or wh; 
more convenient, artificial jj 
may be applied. 

Alfalfa seed may be either a 
sowed broadcast and harrowed), 
seed can be more evenly dis] 
if one-half is sown in one da 
gles. It is always a good plano 
the seed a little thicker aroid 
edges of the field, as this boc 
the field is more subject toi 
from insects, foxtail, ete. 
regions to sow twenty pounds 
to the acre, ten to twelve Dex 
sufficient. If evenly distribuil 
will give from fifty to sixty sii 

every squar 
plant to theiq 
foot is sufficilt 
A well- Dp 
firm, solid | sid 
plenty of gor | 
3ummer fallo't 
the weeds a 
important. ‘"h 
comes lime. 
lation and plsp 
beneficial. 
too wet for pr 
not suited to fe 
When pos)le 
lo so, itis be t 
afternoon or \e 
Dew or rainjn 
freshly cut ilf 
will not inju) | 
In the morng 
started as 0 
most of the dew is off and befo tl 
is any danger of knocking ® 
leaves. It is often advisable f 
it more than once. 
full bloom or as soon ag they 
sprouts or shoots start to grov: 
base of the plant. 

When alfalfa is left too long)e 
cutting, the stem becomes wo 
reduced. In addition, the 3 
which are the most valuable i 
the plant, fall off. 

The alfalfa should be 
either put in the barn, or, rl 
is a matter of economy to h 
three hundred hay caps, made 1 
lin one yard square, to use i 
bad weather, 

We may think this is consi 
alfalfa if we allow it to spoil. 

When we remember that go¢ 4 
fa brings us, in actual res ts,1¢ 
as_ great returns as wheat b 
can better realize the ny ot ie 


slag, of fine ground bone 1m 
be very beneficial to inoculg 
such as “Nitragin,” “Farmoginy 
and the other half sown at ry 
While it is the custom in 4 
while o n eb 
yard manu, 
us are free 
alfalfa in ati 
tedder shild 
Alfalfa should be cut before: | 
the yield of the next crop isn 
sufficiently dry, put into ha 
bother, but there is no use (8 
taking care of it. If any o 


500 “hay cocks of bran” in 1 
we would take care of them, k 
we have alfalfa we think | 
“Just hay.” 4 

Alfalfa hay is rather hard 1 
but it can be placed in the 
stacks much greener than 
kind of hay. Twenty poun 
sprinkled over each load o 
help to prevent heating an 
the palatability of the hay. 

Where alfalfa is used fo! 
care should be taken to aya 
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UITE frequently our good 
friend, R. Radermacher, a 
business man of Barron, Wis- 
consin, sends Cloverland Mag- 
azine some very interesting and edu- 
cational items about farming in Bar- 
ron county. These items just tell what 
the farmers are doing, how they are 
doing it, and when they are doing it. 
The real story in these items creeps 
out in every line. It is the story of 
“co-operation,” told over and over 
again but each time in a new way. 
-The items are never stale because 
new phases of co-operation are con- 
tinually coming up, new illustrations 
of the benefits and profits from co-op- 
eration are presented every day. 


Co-operation does not necessarily 
mean activities confined to “Co-ops” 
' as generally applied to creameries or 
stores. It means a recognition of mu- 
tual interest in all problems of farm- 
ing and then work along lines which 
‘co-ordinate to make farming more 
profitable for the farmers. Success- 
’ ful co-operation finds its beginning in 
centralized activities along uniform 


f 


| and specific lines and its ending in 


centralized agencies for economical 


| distribution and marketing. 


Just read over the little batch of 
‘items recently received from Mr. Ra- 
dermacher, and then think hard about 
‘your own community and county. The 
comparison may do you and your com- 
'munity some good. Here is the way 


on over in Barron county: 


Barron, Wis., Feb. 2—Letters are pour- 
ing into Barron county from all parts of 


{the continent asking about the prospects 


of obtaining Barron county pure bred 
dairy cattle. Fred Krahenbuhl received 
a message from C. L. Hall, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, aking for quotations on a car 
load of Holsteins and Guernseys to fresh- 
-en early in the spring. 


The same day 


| Mr. Krahenbuhl received a letter from, J. 


|W. Wood, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, 
| asking the prospects for securing two or 
| three car loads of pure bred and grade 
_ Holsteins. 


_ Barron, Wis., Feb. 2—Farmers’ insti- 
| tutes were held at Almena and Cameron 
' last week. The discussion on lime and 
| alfalfa, the feeding of dairy animals, and 
| the marketing of dairy products featured 
|the meeting. Four car loads of lime will 
be unloaded at Almena, Paskin and Cam- 
eron as an aftermath of these meetings, 
and a number of new alfalfa plots will be 
| started as a result of the experiences of 
/ Several farmers who have succeeded with 
alfalfa during the past year. 


Barron, Wis., Feb. 2—The Barron Co- 
| operative Creamery, the largest co-opera- 
) tive creamery in the world, received 470,- 
713 pounds of cream for the month of De- 


| cember, or 131,585.80 pounds of butter fat. 
| Sixty-three cents a pound net to the 
_farmer was paid for the butter fat, mak- 
ing $82,889.05, which was received by the 
'1,073 patrons. B. M. Peterson heads the 
) list with a check for $351.67; Sam Peter- 
»son is next with $348.64, and Jap Sabin 
is third with $312.23. Thirty patrons re- 
ceived over $200 each, and seventy-five 
over $150 each. 

Barron, Wis., 


Feb. 2—A car load of 


| twenty-two Barron County Holsteins was 


| Shipped last week to Senator Freemont J. 
Thoe, who is doing fancy dairying on a 


yy thousand acre farm near Austin, Minne- 


sota. A big purchase of grade Holsteins 
also is being made in this county for a 


-} community club at Hinckley, Minnesota, 


and vicinity. The purpose is to improve 
f the quality of their stock through the im- 
portation of new blood from Barron coun- 
} s famous herds. 


_ Four splendid, interesting items, all 
‘under the same date. Why did Mr. 
write four separate 
items instead of “saying it all in one 
item?” 


wanted to 
“something about his community in 
| Cloverland Magazine and he presented 


| four current “high spots” instead of 
| Yambling along in a fragmentary let- 
| ter that would seek to cover every- 


| thing in the county but in fact would 
bury about everything worth mention- 
‘ing in broad generalities that might 
-apply to any county, and have the let- 
go into the waste basket. He felt 


g them in this manner, and perhaps 
Ore than one. He would have been 


nt, but had all of the batch been 
Sidered unavailable for the pres- 
t, or would not have been published 

any one of the dozens of reasons 
lat sometimes eliminate valuable 


‘there must be dairy herds. 
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matter, even though it be in type, in 
the “make-up” of most any issue of a 
magazine, he would have thought 
nothing of it. He would send in an- 
other bunch of items when they came 
to his attention just the same, because 
Mr. Radermacher has been doing this 
very thing for several years. Rarely 
have any of his items gone into the 
waste basket because they were not 
considered of sufficient general inter- 
est tor publication, but a great many 
have not been published for any one 


of the hundreds of reasons that thou- 


sands of interesting items have to be 
eliminated. However, out of the steady 
flow of items from Mr. Radermacher 
now and then one forces itself into 
the magazine because its import is so 
far reaching that it is highly valuable 
for farmers and business men to read. 


The result is that Barron county, 
Wisconsin, has been getting a lot of 
valuable advertising in space that 
could not be bought at any price, and 
it has cost nothing. Just one business 
man is interested enough in the farm- 
ers of his county to keep his eyes and 
ears open, and grasps every oppor- 
tunity to say something in print where 
the outside world will read about it 
and incidentally attract attention to 
Barron county and Barron county 
products. He is not financially inter- 
ested in any of the activities he writes 
about, but his business will increase 
and profit in the same ratio that the 
business of the farmers will increase 
and profit. 


How does this profit Barron county 
farmers? A short analysis will clear- 
ly demonstrate the methods of profit. 
These items in Cloverland Magazine 
are read by thousands of men, women 
and children, perhaps 100,000. Prac- 
tically all of these readers are more 
or less interested in dairying, and 
where there is interest in dairying 
Where 
there are dairy herds there is always 
a market for pure bred and good grade 
stock, because new blood lines must 
be introduced to keep up the stock 
where herds are well developed, and 
to build up herds in the process of de- 
velopment. 


During the year hundreds of thou- 
sands of people will have read some- 
thing specific about the dairy busi- 
ness, the fine herds, and the profits 
from dairying in Barron county. 
Where dairying has been built up to 
such a profitable basis indicates that 
successful methods are followed in 
production and marketing. Somebody 
out of these hundreds of thousands is 
going to write to somebody in Barron 
county about dairying opportunities 
for new comers, or purchasing new 
stock. Indirectly, Mr. Radermacher 
has made a sale for somebody. He 


© 


may have added a new settler or two, 
who in time would bring others. 


He 


may have sold a car load of pure breds 
to somebody that would call for other 
car loads. He may have given other 
farmers inspiration to see the wisdom 
of a better co-operative spirit and 
started a real dairy enterprise in an- 
other community which would inevyit- 
ably lean upon Barron county for 
stock for many years to come. 

Who can say how much Mr. Rader- 
macher has done for his county? And 
he is only one of the business men of 
Barron county always on the alert to 
tell what the farmers are doing. Per- 
haps that is the principle reason dairy- 
ing has become such a great industry 
in Barron county. Business men in 
Barron county are not opposed to co- 
operation among the farmers, They 
encourage it because it means more 
money for the farmers, and more 
money for the farmers means more 
money in circulation for the business 
men. 


It will be noted that during the 
month of December the 1,073 patrons 
of the Barron Co-operative Creamery 
received $82,899.95 for butter fat. The 
average price was 63 cents a pound 
net to the farmers. This is 10 cents 
more for each pound of butter tat 
than was paid farmers in many other 
northern regions. This means that 
every 1,000 farmers living in commu- 
nities where butter fat was 10 cents 
below prices paid in Barron county 
lost $13,585 in December. 
Barron Co-operative Creamery was 
able to compete in the open market 
and sell butter to advantage. 


Creameries that paid 1,000 farmers 
$18,585 less money than the patrons 
of Barron creamery received did not 
“rob” the farmers, nor did they cheat 
them in any way. They paid every 
cent they could pay, some paid better 
than market quotations and prices 
paid by cream shippers. The farmers 
themselves are to blame and no one 
else. They do not concentrate their 
cream into one market so the cream- 
ery man, or the co-operative, can mar- 
ket at any advantage. They split their 
shipments a dozen ways so that the 
local creameries get barely enough to 
keep the plant going and have to ped- 
dle the butter around at the lowest 
wholesale price, until cost of market- 
ing is multiplied many fold as com- 
pared to car lot shippers like the Bar- 
ron creamery, or the pig plants of the 
cream shippers. They do not try to 
build up their local plant, private or 
co-operative. Many try to kill the lo- 
cal plant. When they do kill the lo- 
cal plant they kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg for the dairyman, be- 
cause they not only destroy their lo- 
cal market but set in motion a system 
that disintegrates the dairy business. 
No cream shipper has ever built up a 
dairy district but many have put the 
dairy district market on the bum. 


Foundation Stock of Pure Bred Calves Like These May Be Purchased in Car 
Lots at Any Time in Barron County, Wisconsin. 


Yet, ther 


How ‘They Co-operate in Barron County 


Start of aj{Good Herd in the Cut- 
Over Region. 


There is only one way for the farm- 
ers to make the dairy business more 
profitable and that is through co-op- 
eration in marketing instead of divi- 
sion in marketing. They can operate 
and make their local creamery, private 
or co-operative, grow big by putting it 
on a basis of economical manufacture 
and marketing so that it can pay bet- 
ter prices for butter fat, or they can 
divide their cream among shippers 
and local plants, keeping the local 
plants poor and stripped to a bare ex- 
istence so that they can not pay, in 
most cases, any more than the out- 
side shippers arbitrarily fix from day 
to day. Why should they pay more 
if they could? 

Here is a situation for the country 
merchant to grasp. They grasp it 
over in Barron county and in Polk 
county, Wisconsin. Mr. Radermacher 
grasped it years ago, and it is certain 
he has not lost anything. He lets the 
world know what the farmers in his 
county are doing, and how they are 
doing it, and they profit from his 
splendid press agent work as well as 
from his personal interest and encour- 
agement to make their co-operation 
more intensive and more effective. 


Sure, Radermacher is out for Rader- 
macher. But he takes a real business 
man’s view of co-operation knowing 
that through co-operation only will the 
farmers make maximum profits, and 
when farmers are making maximum 
profits he has a better chance to in- 
crease his own profits, not by raising 
prices but by doing business in larger 
volume like the Barron creamery 
which gets nothing more than the reg- 
ular market price. One thousand 
farmers around Barron were just $13,- 
585 better off than any other 1,000 
farmers where there is no co-opera- 
tion, during the month of December, 
1922. This ratio is more than main- 
tained throughout the year, so the 
1,000 farmers at Barron are getting 
at least $150,000 more a year than any 
other 1,000 farmers who have not 
learned to co-operate. 

Is co-operation worth anything to 
local business? Does it mean any- 
thing to the country merchant for 
each of his farmer patrons to have 
$150 more cash during the year than 
he can now milk out of his cows? 
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“Precedent” Hampers Taxing Unearned Income 


EARNED AND UNEARNED 
INCOMES 


Much has been and is being said 
about taxing earned and unearned in- 
comes and when revision was under 
way in the last Congress, Senator 
Harris Introduced a resolution urg- 
ing that a distinction be made be- 
tween incomes that are earned and 
incomes that are unearned, and the 
first taxed at an appreciably lower 
rate than the second. The resolu- 
tion created favorable comment in 
the Senate, but owing to the brief 
time for discussion, it failed of adop- 
tion, 

All over this country there is a 
good deal of sentiment in favor of 
classifying income between earned 
and unearned, and it is a sentiment 
which is steadily increasing. 

Ex-President Roosevelt was a keen 
politician. He knew that he had 
struck a chord that held great prom. 
ises in it, when he came out in ad- 
vocacy of such a classification short- 
ly before he died. 

McAdoo also is equally keen as a 
politician and he has already public- 
ly thrown out his approval of the 
same principle. 

In this connection the Governor of 
Minnesota urged the idea upon the 
Minnesota legislature in his last in- 
augural message. 

We have always believed that a 
distinction should be made between 


earned and unearned incomes. For 
instance, we know of a person liv- 
Ing in a neighboring city in this 


state, who fell heir to a small por- 
tion of land which is now occupied 
by one of the largest mercantile 
houses in the very heart of the city 
of Chicago. This concern occupies 
almost an entire block and they 
rented from the person above re- 
ferred to the little piece of land 
owned in that block for $25,000 a 
year for ninety-nine years. 

Now this person lives in perfect 
comfort, perfect leisure, not a worry 
in the world, never earned a dollar 
of this income which he fell heir to, 
but has $25,000 a year upon which to 
live during his lifetime, and longer 
than that, for almost a hundred 
years, 

Here Is an income that is unearned 
and should be taxed more severely 
than that of some other person who 
earns an income of the same amount 
by industry, by hard work. There 
should be a distinct difference be- 
tween such incomes. 

In many of our large cities, prop- 
erty is owned and rented for ninety- 
nine years for a princely income; 
such Income not being earned, not 
doing any good to anyone, should pay 
a large tax. 

If the proper distinction could be 
made between the two kinds of in- 
come it would be vastly better for 
business, Industry and agriculture 
than having no distinction at all, It 
is a proposition that has real life in 
It and it is going to grow.—Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist, April 7, 1923. 


OTHING is so hard to break 
down as a “precedent” when 
disturbance of that precedent 
might hit the pocketbook or 
reduce the selfish power of some spe- 
cial privileged class. “Precedent” is 
then advanced as the bulwark of the 
nation, the bed-rock of civilization, 
the salvation of the human race. Yet, 
if civilization had been governed by 
“precedent” man would still be in his 
most primitive state, just where he 
began existence; civilization could 
not have advanced because any pro- 
gressive movement would have been 
breaking “precedent.” Again, let 
“precedent” stand in the way of these 
same special interests and it is 
smashed beyond recognition. 


Precedents are always smashed by 
the advance of progress, and that is 
exactly what is going to happen to 
our present system of taxation. As 
the tax burden on productive indus- 
try, business and agriculture steadily 
increases a point will sooner or later 
be reached where precedent for the 
present system of taxation will be 
scattered to the four winds and read- 
justment will be made to equalize the 
burden. At some period in the vari- 
ous stages of civilization the element 
of justice always asserts itself and 
dominates over injustice. Justice 
may be thwarted for a time by make- 
shifts that are deluding, or the exer- 
cise of autocratic power, but eventu- 
ally justice triumphs. But even jus- 
tice is not permanent. Precedents of 
justice and injustice are scattered all 
along the right-of-way of the track of 
civilization. 

One of the precedents of our tax 
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system that is rapidly crumbling in- 
to dust is the old belief that only 
property owners paid taxes. Tenants 
were led to believe they paid no taxes, 
and on these grounds it was not so 
long ago that they were denied the 
right to vote or participate in the 
government they were compelled to 
obey. This precedent was smashed 
and the people were given the right 
of franchise, but the delusion that 
tenants are not tax payers still pre- 
vails to a large extent. Perhaps there 
will be no real reform in the methods 
of taxation and equalization of taxes 


Ant mee ERS Ray: 


fice holders, and then pay the bill on 
the installment plan in increased 
rents and increased costs of every- 
thing they buy. Then they have to 
have more wages because they can’t 
pay the vast accumulation of taxes 
and cost of subsistance on the old 
pay schedule. Industry, which ad- 
vanced the taxes in the first. place has 
not had time to collect in full from 
the consumer because high taxes have 
raised the rent to where the tenant 
can’t pay the landlord and consume 
all he wants or perhaps needs until 
he receives more wages. He must 


Governor J.A.O. Preus, of Minneapolis, Who Urged the Idea of Classification 
of Incomes for Taxation Purposes Upon the Legislature of His State. 


until all tenants realize they are real 
taxpayers, until all consumers real- 
ize they are real taxpayers. 

Why are rents so high? Ask the 
landlord. He will tell you “because 
taxes are so high.” But if tenants paid 
no taxes, why should high taxes make 
any difference in the rent bill? Un- 
less the tenant paid all the taxes, the 
insurance and other items of ‘“over- 
head expense” on property, there 
would be no profit for the landlord, 
not even a return on the investment. 

Tenants are in the great majority, 
hence they keep up their own high 
rents and high cost of living by per- 
petuating a system of taxation which 
keeps them enmeshed by their own 
votes. Because many think they don’t 
pay taxes they vote for every luxury 
of government service proposed, vote 


for bonds and budgets and more of- 


pay the landlord at any cost. Industry 
and business are then pinched with 
demands for higher wages to repay 
the higher taxes which have already 
been advanced. Perhaps industry and 
business also have landlords to pay, 
and are in exactly the same boat with 
the residence tenant. Owners who 
use their own improved property— 
industrial, business or residential— 
are not much better off than the ten- 
ant, unless they are able to pass the 
tax burden on to somebody else to 
pay. 

The tax precedent adhered to just 
how is that those who make progress, 
those who are thrifty and invest in 
productive enterprises or business, or 
improve their property, must shoul- 
der the tax burden also. The more 
acres the farmer clears, the more he 
breeds his stock up to a high stand- 


ard of efficiency, the more modern his 
buildings, the higher the productive 
efficiency of his land, the more taxeg 
he has to pay. And the nearer he 
happens to be to markets provided 
by industry, the greater the increase 
in taxes because of increased “land 
values.” Remoteness from market 
does not help him, because any de- 
crease in “land values” is offset by 
transportation charges in getting to 
market. Railroads, being necessary 
agencies for producing markets and 
making industry possible, are heavily 
penalized for their service to the pub- 
lic with the highest taxes known. If 
there is any one thing politicians may 
capitalize to advantage it is “soaking 
the railroads,” but when the railroads 
are thoroughly soaked they are com- 
pelled to incorporate the soaking into 
transportation charges or. go into 
bankruptcy. 

Figure it any way you will, go 
round the circle as many times as you 
like, and you will find that producers 
of wealth are hit by the tax collector, 
the more you do or the greater the 
service performed, the more taxes you 
pay. “Passing the buck” then com- 
mences. If industry and business can 
pass it they may survive providing 
they can make the cash payment 
down to the tax collector out of one 
till and have enough left in the other 
till to pay increased wages so that the 
consumer will have enough money to 
live and repay the taxes. 

The farmer is not in this cycle be 
cause he can’t pass the buck any- 
where. He just has to pay his taxes 
direct on all his improvements and 
“land value,’ or through the landlord 
if he is a tenant, and take what he 
can get for what he produces because 
he is not in a position to include taxes 
and cost production in the price of 
anything he sells. He must also pay 
the accumulation of taxes levied 
against productive industry when he 
buys anything. 


Taxation is going to be the big po- 
litical issue during the next eighteen 
months, according to some noted sen- 
ators, and it is going to be a big po- 
litical issue much longer than their 
estimate. “Land value” tax is the 
big issue coming up over the horizon 
and it will not be settled within eight- 
een months unless industry, and busi- 
ness, and agriculture go broke entire- 
ly within the next few months. 


Taxation based on land values is 
the only remedy leading business men 
and economists. see for the future, be- 
cause that system brings into broad 
daylight the demarkation between 
“earned” and “unearned” incomes. 
There is a rapidly growing sentiment 
that an “unearned” income is an in- 
come, nevertheless, and it is enjoyed 
untaxed, while “earned” incomes car- 
ry the load whether that earned in- 
come is in the form of cash returns 
from industry or a service rendered 
by improvements on property. 

When capital is inyested and em- 
ploys labor, or when labor and capital 
work together to produce something, 
whether improvements or commercial 
products, they “earn” an income. 
When capital is invested and no la- 
bor is employed it produces neither 
improvements nor commercial prod- 
ucts, it is not at work, hence any in- 
come that might be derived from such 
investment can by no process of rea- 
soning be classed as “earned.” 

There are three well known classes 
deriving income they do not earn— 
heirs to estates, owners of idle land 
held for speculation, and holders of 
tax exempt securities. 

Heirs in some states pay a direct 
inheritance tax and income tax, as 
well as a federal income tax. 

Owners of idle land held for specu- 
lation escape a fair share of taxes be- 
cause the land they hold is not im- 
proved, owners of improved land be- 
ing penalized by taxes for their enter- 
prise. Owners of idle land held for 
speculation pay no income tax while 
the land increases in value at the ex- 
pense of enterprising neighbors who. 
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7 HILE Cloverland potatoes 

were selling at 35 cents a 
\ hundred in the big consum- 

ing markets of Chicago and 
- Detroit, when they could be sold at 
all, and the retail price was 50 to 75 
cents a bushel, potatoes from Idaho 
were in strong demand on these same 
retail markets at $2 to $2.50 a bushel. 
In nearly every large hotel or res- 
taurant in the big cities every day 
last winter there appeared this item 
on the menu card, “Idaho baked po- 
tatoes 15 cents,” or “Idaho baked po- 
tatoes 20 cents.” 


Why were there no Cloverland 
baked potatoes on any of the menu 
ecards? Why were Idaho potatoes in 
'demand at three times the retail 
price of Cloverland potatoes? 


Here are vital questions for the 
Cloverland farmer to answer. The 
county agent has been answering the 

' questions long before they. were ask- 
‘ed. The Farm Bureau has been an- 
' swering the questions in advance. The 
co-operative marketing associations, 
' such as we have, were organized for 
' the purpose of answering these ques- 
| tions. Now it is up to the farmers of 
Cloverland to answer the questions 
' or quit raising potatoes for commer- 
cial purposes. 


Farmers of Cloverland shave had 
every facility, every opportunity to 
compete with Idaho or any other re- 
gion, in selling potatoes for several 
years. All the. agencies utilized by 
Idaho growers have been at their dis- 
posal but they have not accepted 
these services, hence they were 
' lucky to get 25 cents a bushel last 

winter for their potatoes while Idaho 

growers received around one dollar 
' and even more. 


The farmers of Cloverland have not 
taken the advice or accepted the 
» guidance of their county agents and 
| field men of the agricultural colleges 
in growing potatoes. Neither have 
they accepted the advice nor guid- 
| ance of their various marketing asso- 
| ciations in growing or marketing. Po- 
tato growers of Idaho have made 
| splendid use of every agency that 
_ would help them, and there’s the dif- 
' ference. Soil and climate are no 
' more favorable for growing potatoes 
in Idaho than in Cloverland, while 
i Cloverland has the tremendous ad- 
| vantage of nearness to market. Still, 
Idaho growers ship their potatoes 2,- 
| 000 miles, pay in freight charges sev- 
' eral times the price Cloverland grow- 
' ers receive for their product, and 
| skim the cream in the big market 
' within 300 miles of Cloverland. 


There is a remedy for this deplor- 
| able situation but the farmers them- 
selyes will have to apply it. 


First, they must make “quality” 
the first objective in production. 
Quality can not be obtained unless 
good seed is planted, and the seed 
' must be treated to prevent scab and 
' other diseases. Fertile soil must be 
' used and the crop must be kept well 
cultivated. Plants must be sprayed 
to control insect pests and diseases. 
A standard variety demanded by the 
consumer, not what the farmer wants, 
' must be planted. They must be har- 
vested when ripe, care being used to 
keep them free from tool injury and 
field freezing. They must be clean 
and dry when stored or offered for 
Sale. 

_ Second, all potatoes must be care- 
fully graded according to U. S. stand- 
' ard and better, a special selection be- 
‘ing above U. S. No. 1. No two vari- 
eties of potatoes should go into the 
Same bag, not even the same car. 
_ Third, all potatoes should be mar- 
Veet co-operatively through a LO- 
L association in charge of an ex- 
rt and experienced market man, the 
te or regional association being 
sed as a clearing house or selling 
agency. 
This is the way they do it in Idaho. 
he potato growers of that far west- 
mm state have captured the Clover- 
ind market right under the nose of 
verland growers with this system. 
it works for the growers in Idaho, 
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why won't it work for the farmers of 
Cloverland? 

To succeed along these lines the 
growers must discipline themselves 
and force uniform discipline among 
the members of their local associa- 
tions. Hach farmer must be com- 
pelled to come up to the standard or 
be denied the benefit of his market- 
ing association. This means that 
grading must be done or be subject 
to most rigid inspection by an expert 
whose authority must be unquestion- 
ed and final. Any lot of potatoes not 
fit to be classified in a grade should 
be returned to the grower to market 
elsewhere or take back home and 


feed to stock. Rather rough treat- 
ment, but they do it in Idaho and 
make money for the growers willing 
to obey the rules. Cloverland grow- 
ers will have to submit to the same 
kind of treatment or be contented to 
take what Idaho leaves. 

During the past winter the big po- 
tato exchanges discovered that a 
number of local associations did not 
gerade properly and some markets 
that were built up with great effort 
and expense were lost. It is doubt- 
ful whether these markets can be re- 
gained, and worse still, the districts 
served by those exchanges have been 
discredited and lost a reputation that 
will be difficult to regain. This ruin- 
ation was accomplished by some farm- 
ers who thought they could “beat the 
market” by throwing “run of field” 
potatoes into what was tagged Ne. 1. 
The managers of local associations 
where these potatoes came from per- 
mitted this practice, or were brow- 
beaten into accepting it, or didn’t 
know enough about selling to force 
uniform, honest grading. The worst 
feature of these deplorable incidents 
is that these few offenders dragged 


the whole membership of the associa- 
tion down with them and compro- 
mised the exchange, besides destroy- 
ing a good name that was worth 
many dollars to the raat and file of 
growers. 

Perhaps the best way to remedy 


this evil is for the exchange to force 


each local association *o accept an 


expert grader or manager named and 
naid bv the exchange. This would 
place the local on a cold-blooded busi- 
ness basis and make the manager in- 


devendent of the lecal he is designat- 
ed to serve. No favors could be asked 
of him: he could give nore. His only 
obiect would be to compel each mem- 
ber to come up to standard. Rigid 
management of this type would be a 
guarantee as to classification and 
quality, would give the exchange a 
euaranteed product with which to top 
the market anywhere. Surely, such 
a system would pay big profits to 
Cloverland growers. It pays them in 
Idaho. 

If the farmers of Cloverland con- 


sider preparing a good seed bed, se- 
lecting good seed and treating it, cul- 
tivating, spraying, harvestin: the 
crop carefully, grading it with preci- 
sion, marketing co-operatively, sub- 
mitting to the rigid discipline of as- 
sociation managers and marketing ex- 
perts, as not worth while they have 
no just complaint against the buyers 
in the big markets. Idaho growers 
consider all these things well worth 
while and last year made money out 
of the most disastrous over-produc- 
tion of potatoes known in the world’s 
history. The poorer the market the 
There 


more carefully Idaho grades. 
you have it in a nutshell. 


This Cloverland Field Yielded 694 Bushels§to the Acre, but No Matter How 
High the Yield Profits Still Depend Upon How They Are Marketed. 


Every business man in Cloverland 
knows that potatoes have provided 
the most dependable cash crop in this 
territory. The big surplus last year 
is no criterion. For years and years 
back the business men know potato 
digging time has been the time for 
settling accounts, just as the grain 
harvest in the prairie states is looked 
to as the period for liquidating paper 
and settling accounts. It is there- 
fore to the interests of the business 
men to get behind the co-operative 
marketing movement, lead it if neces- 
sary, and support it at all hazards. 
Unless the potato market of Clover- 
land is placed on a better paying ba- 
sis, the biggest annual cash asset of 
this north country will soon be lost. 


Calling a Spade a Spade in the Spud Field 


A farmer with a dollar in his pocket 
ee each bushel of potatoes he raised, 
although he may have graded out half 
the entire production to get it, is bet- 
ter off himself and a better asset to 
the business man than the farmer 
who couldn’t sell his ungraded stuff 
or get more than 25 cents a bushel. 
The half that is graded out could be 
turned to profit in feed for live stock, 
which is just so much “velvet” on the 
feed bill. They do it in Idaho. Why 
not in Cloverland? 


This whole proposition of growing 
and marketing potatoes is not an un- 
tried theory, or “white collar advice” 
from men who never raised a potato. 
It is a presentation of cold facts. It 
is the story of success in far distant 
Idaho where nothing seems “too 
much trouble” to the farmers when 
they see a profit coming their way. 
By taking the trouble to grow and 
market exactly the kind and quality 
of potatoes that consumers demand 
and are willing to pay for, they save 
themselves a lot of trouble in mar- 
keting. And by so doing they make 
profits while other farmers do not 
and perhaps incur losses. 


No potato exchange, no co-opera- 
tive marketing association, local or 
state wide, is ever going to lift the 
potato growers of Cloverland into 
competition with the well-organized, 
well-disciplined farmers of the West 
until the farmers of Cloverland are 
willing to travel exactly the same 
road carved out by the growers of 
Idaho. 


The big over-production of potatoes 
last year will soon be gone. Prices 
of last year are no index to prices 
this year. Undoubtedly there will be 
a reduced acreage of potatoes through- 
out the country and potatoes will 
likely be a better price next fall. This 
depends upon production governed by 
seasonal influences rather than acre- 
age, and the status of industrial em- 

loyment. But no matter what the 
ange of prices, the same rule that 
gave Idaho growers a profit and edge 
on the market last year while others 
sold at a loss, will apply this year, 
and next year, and any year. The 
best graded, best quality potatoes will 
always command and get the highest 
prices and the closer the farmers co- 
operate in growing, grading and mar- 
keting, the more money they will 
make for themselves. The more they 
make the better it will be for busi- 
ness. 

The regular potato buyer, or the 
country merchant who buys potatoes, 
is up against the same disadvantage 
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Potatoes Just Like These but from Idaho were Advertised on Hotel and Cafe 
Menu Cards at 15-and 20 Cents Each, While Cloverland Farmers were 


Lucky to Get That’ Much a Bushel. 


Difference in Price Represents the 


Difference in Methods of Marketing. 
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Practically the Entire Crop of Lambs from a$Flock of;Ewes Like This}Is, Sometimes Lost Because of|Goitersktut, WI ich! Is|Easily Prevented. 


Mineral Needed in the Live Stock Ration 


Bivaeh wae be 


"ICollege of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 


T THE present time there is a 

great deal of interest being 

shown in nutrition problems, 

and with this interest natural- 
ly comes attention to the mineral 
needs of live stock. Perhaps this sit- 
uation is also aggravated by the fact 
that there are a number of individuals 
or companies operating in Wisconsin 
and neighboring states who have min- 
eral mixtures for sale. The impor- 
tance of the problem and the needs of 
an ample supply of mineral materials 
can not be over emphasized, but at 
the present time, as at all times, use 
should be made of only those extra 
salts that are absolutely essential. We 
should purchase only what we need 
and not use the many nostrums on 
the market that in themselves may 
not only be needless, but actually 
harmful. 


General experience as well as sci- 
entific evidence points to the absolute 
need of a certain amount of common 
salt in the rations of all farm live 
stock. This has become so common- 
ly accepted a viewpoint that it would 
be difficult to find any considerable 
group of farmers that were not using 
common salt for their live stock. We 
find it necessary to purchase this ma- 
terial for the reason that the crops 
and feeds that are fed our live stock 
are very low in the element chlorine, 
and it is this particular element that 
common salt must supply. The large 
use for common salt is to make hy- 
drochloric acid in the stomach of the 
animal, and this substance is abso- 
lutely essential for the proper diges- 
tive action of that organ, 


Scientific experiments have also 
demonstrated that the dairy cow, for 
example, cannot get along indefinitely 
without ar extra amount of common 
salt. Dr. Babcock performed such ex- 
periments at this station twenty years 
ago and showed that if the cow was 
fed a ration that did not have added 
salt, ultimately her flow of milk would 
diminish rapidly and her general con- 
dition became impaired. The evidence 
then is clear that our farmers must 
use common salt with all classes of 
farm stock unless some of the feeds 
that they are purchasing already con- 
tains an extra supply of this material. 
It has been recommended that dairy 
cows be given at least one ounce of 
salt per day and that other farm 
stock receive sufficient salt to consti- 
tute about one per cent of their daily 
food intake. 

We live in a goiterous region. This 
region exterds from the British North- 
west through Montana, the Dakotas, 
and into the region of the Great 
Lakes. In this region our live stock 
is likely to suffer from goiter, either 
developed before birth and giving dif- 
ficulty to normal breathing in the 
new-born offspring, or developed in 
the growing period. Goiter occurs 
with colts, calyes, and lambs, and ex- 
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hibits itself in the production of hair- 
less pigs. To what it is primarily due 
we do not know, but the specific cure 
for the common form is a small 
amount of extra iodine in the ration. 
Our plarts, unless they are raised 
near the seashore, do not contain 
enough of this element. While some 
farmers and breeders never have trou- 
ble with goiters in their live stock, 
others do, and it seems fairly certain 
that the livest industry in this state 
would be more secure from losses if 
it habitually practiced adding a small 
amount of iodine to the ration. Just 
what this amount should be has not 
been determined, butithas been recom- 
mended that one-third of an ounce of 
potassium iodine per 10 pounds of 
grain mixture is ample to prevent the 
development of this trouble in sows. 
Probably one-tenth pound of potassi- 
um or sodium iodide per 1,000 pounds 
of grain mixture for all live stock 
would be ample, It makes no differ- 
ence whether you use sodium or po- 
tassium iodide—whichever is cheap- 
est should be purchased. On one of 
the large stock farms in Wisconsin 
tablets containing five grains of po- 
tassium iodide are placed every other 
day in the water buckets of the dairy 
herd test barn. These tablets are 
used for the sixty days preceding 
freshening, and no difficulty with goi- 
ter has been experienced since the 
inauguration of this practice, although 
this farm did suffer from goiter pre- 
vious to this use of potassium iodide. 

The great success of Dr. Narine in 
reducing the amount of goiter in 
school children ir Akron, Ohio, by the 
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systematic use of sodium iodide ought 
to be a lesson to the live stock inter- 
ests of this state. By giving the chil- 
dren from the age of ten to seventeen, 
twice a year, two grams of sodium 
iodide distributed over ten days’ ad- 
ministration, he has prevented the in- 
cidence of goiter in practically all of 
these childrer. The same quantity of 
potassium iodide could also be used. 
What will in time become a public 
health measure in human nutrition 
should now become a cOmmon insur- 
ance measure against loss among the 
live stock interests. We, therefore, 
encourage and recommend the use of 
extra amounts of iodine for our live 
stock, especially on those farms where 
trouble from hairless pigs or goiter 
has been experienced. 

Shall we use extra 
ration? 

The answer to this question is not 
so definitely made as was the answer 
in the case of common galt or of 
iodine. Whether we should add extra 
lime to the ration of our livestock 
will depend upon what we have to 
feed. Lime ard phosphorus are used 
extensively by all animals in build- 
ing the skeleton and by the dairy cow 
in the production of milk. It can be 
stated as a fundamental principle that 
the compounding of rations from 
seeds or seed by-products will always 
result in the production of a low lime 
feed. For example, a mixture of corn 
meal, ground oats, wheat bran or 
middlings and oil meal would be one 
too low in lime for the maximum rate 
of growth of a pig. In such eases 
there would have tc be added a cer- 


lime in the 


Strong Litters of Pigs Like These Are the Result of Proper Rations 


tain amount of lime either ir the form | 
of steamed bone meal, wood ashes, | 
ground lime stone, or floats (rock 
phosphate). The materials in the 
proportion of three to four pounds per | 
100 pounds of grain mixture would 
always provide an ample supply of 
lime. | 

But it is recognized that such grain | 
mixtures as mertioned above do not 
give normal rates of growth and suc- 
cessful hog raisers are in the habit of | 
using skimmed milk, whey, or tank-| 
age as supplements to these grain mix- 
tures. It is possible that soy beans. 
or other vegetable sources of protein 
will be found to successfully supple-| 
ment corn in hog raising; but if it is,) 
it will always be necessary to add min- 
erals, particularly calcium carriers to’ 
the ration. Where skimmed milk and 
tankage are used there is no evidence | 
whatever that there should be any 
need of an extra supply of lime from | 
outside sources provided the lime ir. 
the skimmed milk will be assimilated, 
Growing swiné, confined in dry lot, to. 
white corn and skinimed milk, develop | 
rickets or poor bone formation, This 
is not due to a lack of lime if the 
ration, but to a lack of a vitamine re 4 
cessary for the assimilation of lime.| 
If the mixture fed is yellow corn and) 
skimmed milk there is much less like-) 
lihood of the condition of rickets aris- 
ing, because the yellow corn carries 
some of this vitamine. Here we learn 
a new fact. The utilization and as-| 
similation of calcium (lime) or phos- 
phorus is not wholly dependent upon 
the mere supply of them in the ration. 
There are three factors concerned in 
the storage of calcium phosphate in 
bore formation; (1) an ample supply 
of lime; (2) an ample supply of phos- 
phorus; and (3) the presence of 4 
vitamine that assists in the assimila- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus. With- 
out the latter there is limited use 
made of the calcium and phosphorus) 
in the ration. Supplementing a white-| 
corr-skimmed-milk ration with ground 
alfalfa (5 to 10 per cent) will prevent 
the devolopment of rickets in swine.| 
Tankage always carries a generous 
supply of bone meal and for that rea- 
son where it is used to supplement 
the grains addition of extra amounts 
of lime materials is unnecessary.|— 
Where whey form the supplement in 
winter feeding undoubtedly it would 
be wise to make use of an extra sup 
ply of lime. On the other hand where 
we are feeding grain mixtures and 
green forage to our swine such 
clover, alfalfa, rape, pasture, ete., th 
is every probability that there is 
need whatever of an extra supply OF 
lime being brought into the ration. ~ 

In the ease of cows and other herbi 
verous animals such as sheep ar 
horses, dependence for minerals rest 
almost wholly with the roughage 
is used; the character of the rough 
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+ heat of early summer had 
7 1e life in the suburbs uncom- 
fc able and had driven many of 
neighbors to their habitual 
;| recreation. We, too, would 
oi2d them by this time had not 
sytion held over our heads that 
ar future, an extended trip 
far West would be ne 


»\ee before the discomfort of 
mer season in town, and seek 
w, advertised haven of refuge 
ashore, in the mountains, or 
ita the country. So, with both 
gs as to the real pleasure of 
iding trip into the west and 
ayn as well of the pleasure of 
viy, I awaited the time for 


ij over quickly a most enjoy- 
yt of Central New York State, 
aits many cities, and finally 
sjit in exclaiming the wonders 
G at Cataract at Niagara Falls, 
n into Buffalo, the Western 
‘c: metropolis, situated at the 
f/he Great Lakes. Here it 
1¢ that father heard of a Great 
ssenger service that would 
hi into Duluth and would per- 
mo rest from the care of driv 
sar. Every comfort was af: 
ests aboard the steamships 
pid the Lakes he was assured; 
hitried to secure reservations 
3 ;uise he was doubly pleased 
njinformed he was put on the 
jist. For this, according to 
isting indicated a demand and 
it} the popularity of the cruise 
ai him determined to sail up 
ki; and his information from 
sg automobile club was to the 
b; thousands of tourists make 
jiips from East to West via 
e: Lakes Transit Corporation’s 
ri Again, the novelty of sail- 
1 ie Great Lakes, more than 
u’for the possible misgivings 
91 ed in my mind of the charac- 
ditandards of the service. 


d* I found myself, with many 
i line before the purser’s 
e moved rapidly along and 
lwas my turn to register. IT 
sif of a long strip of tickets, 
di pleasant greeting and an- 
S| of tickets in return, and 
da spry uniformed attendant 
iN2d my haevace to mv cabin. 
w.n the pier father waited with 
7 watch the loading of our car 
his pride was very much 
¢ Soon he joined me with a 
ig emark and informed me that 

‘as loaded and he had had 
ais for worry as the men were 
{ placing the automobiles 
afy did the steamer steal from 
gs that we came abreast of 
ey white conical lighthouse 
‘s the entrance to Buffalo’s 
fore I had noticed the event 
are. Then as the steamer 

| speed, I became aware of 
T\t from land and, leaving my 
ii to be done at some less 
| time—I hastened to the 
1é3 deck to see for the first 
well known beauties of the 


.dfor years, been a family cus- - 


_ River. 
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A Floating Palace of the Great Lakes 


Inland Seas in summer season, 

We continued to put distance be- 
tween us and the land and entered a 
greater and more open expanse of 
water. Persons who had missed much 
of the beauty of the departure began 
to appear, their unpacking completed 
A bugle call came, and shortly after 
its last notes had echoed across the 
waters, I met my father in an im- 
patient search for me. 


The orchestra played as the people 
filed quietly in the big dining room. 
Lighted bv the windows on all sides, 
the sunlight played up the elegance of 
the spotless white table covers, the 
arranged china, the silver, the flowers 
that graced each table. The dining 
room steward seated us with a know- 
ing smile at a center table and short- 
lv after the meal hour had begun, the 
big square shoulders of the captain 
apneared in the door-way. and he 
quickly made his way to our table. 

A short while later ‘the captain 
entertained the tahle with the first of 
his tales of the Inland Seas and their 
development. He summarized the 
work of the historian and told briefly 
of the hundreds of years of develop- 
ment—discovery, exploration, settle- 
ment. wars for occunancy, industrial 
development and settlement. He 
spoke of the undaunted Frenchman, 
Ta Salle. whose ambition led him to 
huild on the waters of the Niagara 
the first sailing vessel the 
Takes had seen. This ship, the “Grif- 
fon,” was sent up the Lakes to Mack- 
inac Island. This was the year 1679. 
The ship sailed in return with a cargo 
of furs. but was lost and never after 
heard of. Bil ate 

Nearly two hundred years later 
came the building of the first steam 
propelled ship on the Great Lakes 
curiously, nearlv on same same spot 
as the Qriffon had heen built. Buf- 
falo as a settlement suffered the ven- 
seance of British torches in 1812. In 


its reconstruction the splendid harbor 
the 


advantares it. afforded made it 
terminal of the early ships that plied 
the Lakes. 


After lunch the captain accom- 
panied us on deck and after we 


settled into our steamer chairs to 
enjoy the cool afternoon air, father 
with his habitual cigar, we begged the 
captain to stay and tell us more of 
the interesting history. He agreed 
and went on to tell of the Battle of 
Lake Erie, which turned the tide of 
Victory for the Americans in the 
War of 1812. It was thrilling to feel 
that on the very waters on which we 
were cruising men had fought for 
their independence. The details of the 
naval engagement are of utmost inter- 
est and the outcome of the battle 
is evident in Perry’s own words which 
are always associated with his great 
name and his immortal victory which 
secured for the American people per- 
manent, unquestioned, independence 
among the World’s nations.“ We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” 

A book, a comfortable chair, a robe 
tucked about me and the ship steadily 
pushing itself onward through the 
waters. Afternoon slipped into even: 
ing and while at dinner I watched the 
glory of sunset on the Lakes. The 
red and gold of the great ball dappled 
sky above and water below. Evening 
slipped in as dav retired and to re- 
place the fascinating sight of the sun- 
set, came the silvery moonlight. 


As I walked about the decks in the 
moonlight I was interested to note 
the occupation of the fellow passen- 
gers. Some danced to the music of 
the ship’s orchestra. others gathered 
in the big social hall forward to join 
in impromptu concerts, others found 
diversion in cards and still others 
sought recreation in books from the 
ship’s library. When I sought my 
father in the smoking lounge below, 
IT found him discussing with probably 
more enthusiasm than authenticity 
various things which he had found 
about the ship to interest him. About 
him were gathered several acquaint- 
ances which he had formed during the 
day, and not wishing to interrupt the 
conversation I went again on deck 
there to watch the steamship ap- 
proach Cleveland harbor, the first stop 
of the 200 mile cruise. 


We came quickly and quietly to 
dockside and looked upon the bDril- 
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liantly lighted and suggested great- 
ness of the community which repre- 
sents the foresight of its founder, 
Moses Cleveland. More passengers 
joined us here and after a short stay 
we departed. 

The lateness of the hour then for- 
bid further enjoyment of the charm 
of midsummer night on the water and, 
after bidding some new acquaintances 
good-night, I sought my cabin. It was 
gratifying to note how every want had 
been anticipated and every comfort 
provided. The comfort of home was 
well imitated and I was greatly sur- 
prised to find the standards of service 
and the equipment of the ship irre 
proachable. With an entirely recon- 
ciled attitude toward travel I fell 
asleep. 


In the morning we looked out on 
the city of Detroit and after breakfast 
decided to spend the time in sight- 
seeing the fourth city of the Country. 
Detroit grew with the popularity of 
the automobile and the sight of sev- 
eral of the factories which make cars 
was interesting to note. (We even 
passed the factory which had created 
our own!) 

As the steamer leaves Detroit be- 
hind and passes up the river toward 
Lake St. Clair, a person may gain 
a view of the many communities 
which line the Canadian shore of the 
river. It has been gaid that the De 
troiter may go abroad at will. This is 
true and also it is true that many of 
the workers in Detroit reside on the 
Canadian side and commute to and 
from their work, passing several times 
daily from one city and country to 
another, 

The small Lake St. Clair is an inter- 
esting body of water of about fifteen 
miles width, an aquatic playground for 
the Detroiter, and so named in honor 
of St. Clair, by an early explorer who 
came upon the lake on the day of the 
Saint. 

Father took great delight from 
cruising past the summer colony at 
the St. Clair Flats and spoke envious 
ly of the men who fished from their 
very front lawns. The Michigan low- 
lands: here taper down to the river 
and only through the channel is there 
navigable water for the big lake 
steamers. Intercommunication he- 
tween the many little homes along the 
water’s edge is by boat and back of 
the river on each side marsh lands 
extend. The section has been called 
the Venice of America and is truly a 
good replica of the Venice of the Old 


World. 

Farther up the river we came upon 
the sites of farms and in the broad ex- 
panse of country we noted here and 
there towns and communities. Late 
afternoon brought us again to open 
lake, this time to the waters of Lake 
Huron. 

Dinner that night was the occasion 
of an interesting discussion between 
father and our friend the captain who 
maintained that, for a sailor, he was 
the best golf player aboard. Upon 
questioning it evolved that aboard 
ship there was a golf machine for the 
especial benefit of the passengers who 
were devotees of the game. I have 


no recollections as to the outcome of 


(Continued n- -~~- 77 
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Passing }the Long 


\Line ofJHuge Freighters in the Beautiful St. Mary’s River Above the, World's Greatest Locks at Sault Ste. Marie 
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Crossing the Wires 


GRICULTURE is slowly getting a foothold 
A again, There is only one reason for the 

brighter outlook, only one condition that 
gives encouragement. That one reason and that 
one condition is better prices for farm products. 
These better prices are possible because organ- 
ized industrial workers have prevented deflation of 
wages to a point where buying power is restricted 
to the purchase of bare necessities of life. Through 
all the depression of the past two years and the 
long period of unemployment labor somehow has 
kept wages up to a fair level, although not to the 
war level. This fact is all that makes possible bet- 
ter prices for farm products. Wage earners in all 
capacities are the consumers of nearly all agricul- 
tural products. When they have money to buy a 
lively demand is created and prices go up; when 
their buying power is decreased through unemploy- 
ment or low wages the demand slackens for farm 
products and prices go down. 

Simultaneously with a slight advance in prices 
for farm products there appears to be more than 
ordinary publicity about the “high wages” labor is 
receiving. Accompanying this publicity there is 
more than ordinary propaganda against present 
wage scales. This propaganda is in the form of 
circular letters mailed to publications by certain 
special interests, purporting to show how much 
worse off the farmer is than the industrial worker. 
The intense sympathy some of these special inter- 
ests have for the farmer is very touching. But 
most of these propaganda letters are clearly jug- 
gled figures, some are even crude, yet it is astound- 
ing how some newspapers and even some farm 
publications take hook, bait, sinker and all, and 
not only join in the effort to reduce wages but actu- 
ally array farmer against wage earner, the producer 
against his consumer, And there is other propa- 
ganda at work among wage earners to force prices 
for farm products downward, intimating that farm- 
ers are getting too much for their products, array- 
ing industrial workers against the farmers, con- 
sumer against producer. These methods are known 
as “crossing the wires,’ and they have been so 
successful that the high cost of living in the cities 
is attributed to the farmers profiteering, and the 
high cost of manufactured products is attributed to 
the high wages demanded by labor unions. Both 
are wrong. 

Most employers of labor don’t stoop to such re- 
pugnant methods of arraying class against class, 
but enough of them do so that the propaganda is 
spread broadcast through the press and a lot of 
farmers go wild over wages paid labor without 
stopping to think that those wages are all that 
make good prices for farm products possible. 

During the last two years farmers have made no 
money. Taxes and interest on what they owe have 
wiped out a large portion of their income, leaving 
very little to pay overhead and other farm costs. 
What they bought was high priced because it was 
produced at peak prices, and what they sold was 
low priced because the general slowing down of 
business and manufacturing threw millions of wage 
earners out of employment, making them solely de- 
pendent upon their small savings with no idea of 
when they would be on the payroll again. They 
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had no farm on which to raise food, and the land- 
lord didn’t reduce rents, because his taxes were too 
high. So the worker had to stretch his pocket- 
book and credit at the little grocery around the 
corner to the very limit to bridge over the long 
period of depression. Now labor is generally back 
to work. To lower his wages will reduce his buy- 
ing power the same as unemployment, and prices 
of farm products will fall instead of raise while 
the farmer will still be compelled to pay prices 
based on present wage scales for some time to 
come, just as he was compelled to pay when agvi- 
culture was “deflated” two years ago. It is better 
for farm prices to come up until agriculture strikes 
a balance with industry than for the relationship 
between farm prices and wages again to be thrown 
cut of equilibrium by deflating wages. 

Crossing the wires does neither the farmer nor 
the wage earner any good. It does general busi- 
ness no good to have wage earners and farm- 
ers fighting to reduce each other’s income. It does 
no one any good except the few special interests 
that cross the wires and are in a position to sit 
smugly in the center of the “teeter board” where 
profits will roll in from first one side and then the 
other. 


Our Hat in the Ring 


ONSIDERABLE correspondence has been re- 
C ceived by Cloverland Magazine criticizing 

its pronounced stand in advocating a sys- 
tem of taxation that will reduce excessively high 
taxes on agriculture, industry and business. But 
outweighing these criticisms is a volume of corre- 
spondence from farmers, working men, business 
men and manufacturers heartily indorsing the 
stand Cloverland Magazine has taken. 


Certain critics charge the magazine with “get- 
ting into politics” in discussing taxes and vital 
questions relating to the community and regional 
welfare. If discussing these issues is “getting in- 
to politics” then Cloverland Magazine is into poli- 
tics up to its ears and our hat is in the ring to stay. 

Undoubtedly taxation and certain other prob- 
lems might better be discussed and adjusted with- 
out calling upon political party assistance or in- 
fringing upon the sacred rights of party guidance, 
but when reforms can not be obtained independ- 
ently of politics they necessarily become real, live, 
political issues. Taxation is rapidly becoming a 
political issue whether parties and politicians like 
it or not. Tax issues based on clearly defined 
principles of justice and right and incorporated 
in party platforms are much more wholesome than 
“tax catering” by organized bands of politicians 
seeking to incur special favor here and there from 
tax dodging interests. 

There are certain elements in our economic 
structure that enjoy all the privileges and bene- 
fits of government while they acquire wealth in 
unearned incomes, but do not pay a fair share of 
taxes. Because they do not pay their just portion 
thrifty and enterprising people and institutions, 
like farmers, working people, manufacturers and 
merchants are overtaxed to make up the shortage. 


There is not a bank in the country that does 
not distribute some form of literature on “thrift” 
and “saving.” The motive is not merely to in- 
crease bank deposits—the objective sought is far 
beyond that. The big object is to encourage peo- 
ple to save in order that they may accumulate cap- 
ital and put it to work in some productive enter- 
prise, whether farming, manufacturing, merchan- 
dising or building a home. All these activities 
provide employment, keep money in circulation, 
make a community prosperous. Then the banks 
may really cash in on their programs of thrift and 
saving. 

What has this to do with taxation? Everything 
in the world. Our tax system has been juggled 
around until nearly all taxes are paid by produc- 
tive industry, paid out of incomes derived from 
thrift, saving and enterprise. These incomes are 
earned by sweat of the brow, burning midnight 
oil at the desk, nerve-racking management. Con- 
trast these methods of earning an income with the 
few who do nothing but sit idle and watch their 
income grow with an increasing increment in land 
yalues due wholly to the industry of others and 
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governmental enterprise paid for by the 
Such incomes are not earned because _ 
tied up in land that is producing not] 
waiting for some one to come along and 
profit on the investment and in too ma 
force exorbitant payments from the ix 
who must have land before they can eng 
dustry, agriculture, business, or to build 


The profit taken or exacted is the io: 
the investment and is not earned. The 
not been taxed in proportion to the impr 
although worth just as much in land val 
the unearned income is big. It has not} 
tled down by annual taxation, but the — 
in the land has been increasing all 
After the land has been sold at a price ¢ 
to the land value of improved land, alt! 
so assessed, and just as soon as it is trz 
into a useful purpose, watch the tax a; 
grow. It jumps by leaps and bounds, the 
new owner does in the way of improven 
more he produces, the higher his tax ass 

Does not this system of taxation tend 
the very object for thrift and saving, a 
quent investment in productive enterpri 


FProtecting Settlers 


HILE the bill introduced in the 
W legislature by Representative T 

Meggison on behalf of the Depa 
Agriculture for the certification of cuto 
may not be quite as drastic as some desi 
vides insurance against fraud. Insuran 
tection, and that is what prospective s 
Michigan have sadly needed. 


No honest land owner or land dealer w 
certification of the land he has to sell, 
tions such as proposed in the bill will b 
by honest dealers as a help in doing ho 
ness, because it will eliminate a certai 
competition that has injured the good 
Michigan and smirched the whole land b’ 
this state with a bad reputation. 


It would be interesting to know who | 
having their land certified by proper sta 
ity, and why the objections. Manufact' 
dealers in food products and drugs mus 
mark in disposing of their goods, and wit 
and measures prescribed by law. Why s 
land be sold on the same basis? Purcha’ 
by settlers usually involves a life’s savil 
the only thing that takes all he has atc 
Even oil stocks and questionable “securit| 
clean him like a fraudulent deal in land. 

It is difficult to conceive how the matt 
certification can really be debated exce) 
gree of punishment for fraud and the ni 
tive manner in which the measure shor 
ministered. : | 
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: 
A New Day Dawning 
RR ‘rooncee soit Edward Sarge! 


troduced a bill in the Michigan } 

to encourage reforestation of ct t| 

by the virtual elimination of taxes oni 
tree, taxes to be levied on the land only! 
owner notifies the Commissioner of Agr! 
his intention to harvest the timber. 
per cent of the appraised value of the! 
then to be collected, until it is cut, and 
cut the timber would be subject to a ti 
per cent of its appraised value. 
If the legislature passes the bill it~ 
dawning of a new day in Michigan, 
to similar laws being enacted by Wisc 
Minnesota legislatures. Its passage 1 
first step in the solution of our great ou 
problem. It means the utilization of 4 
age of idle land unfit for agriculture. 
the penalty off reforestation, remove a fé 
deavoring to do something for the be! 
state and humanity. 
Administration of the proposed — 
measure is properly placed with the C 
of Agriculture. This insures proper ¢lé 
of land. Tracts to be reforested would 
registered with the Commissioner of 
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HEN Volstead got his “big 
idea,” and the vineyards of 
southern California went beg- 
ging, what happened? Some 

t smart young chap came along, 
ated a pretty girl on a small card- 
sad box, filled the box full of dried 


yes, or raisins, called her “Sun 
ay’ and presto—a new use for 
yes. It saved the market. It was 


.|riking example of the adoption of 
artising to ever-changing condi- 
iis, and advertising alone put it 
yy" 
tur feature, or rather the subject 
athis article, is something vastly dif- 
ent, materially, than grapes, yet it 
she outgrowth, surely, of a chang: 
eondition, and it is, without doubt, 
|roduct nationally advertised—for 
ire all doing it. 
o we came to the question, how 
the vast, almost unlimited tourist 
d4actions of the Upper Peninsula to 
4 ‘sold” to the outsider, or the pros- 
tive tourist, this year? . 

here are doubtless many other 
ynecies—the commercial associa- 
is, the luncheon clubs, Cloverland 
zazine and other mediums—but we 

going to try to review, here, only 
t part of the program which the 
jer Peninsula Development Bureau 
| contracted to handle. We of the 
eau feel that it will bring results. 
dyertising, you know, is a lot like 
Jiting, or fishing. You’ve got to sort 
|sneak up on your prey, feed out the 
yt that he likes, wait for the bite 
/| then HAUL. Certainly that is 
i of tourist advertising at least. 
‘irst, the approach. One of the first 
/ps taken by the Bureau in its ‘“ap- 
yach advertising” campaign was to 
‘0 up a one-month contract with the 
‘here-To-Go Bureau” of Boston. As 
esult of this contract, Cloverland— 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan— 
3 prominently “played up” in the 
here-To-Go” directories, for the 
vil issues only in the following na- 
nally circulated publications: At- 

s cer) 
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lantic Monthly, Century Magazine, 
Harper’s Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ner’s, World’s Work and the Canadian 
Magazine, known as the “Quality 
Group Magazines.” It was a rather 
“stiff” contract, to be sure, but the re- 
sult has been astonishing. 

By the time this story is in type 
there will have also been begun a 
newspaper tourist advertising cam- 
paign which will include that territory 
east, south and west of the middle- 
western region which acts as a di- 
rect “feeder” to the upper Michigan 
region. This campaign includes con- 
secutive insertions of Cloverland ads 
in such publications as the Chicago 
Herald Examiner, The Milwaukee 
Journal, Des Moines Register Tri- 
bune, and the Democrat, the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the Detroit Free Press 
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and a few other large metropolitan 
dailies. All of these publications fea- 
ture tourist and resort sections, or de- 
partments, and each paper has 
pledged its support, through its pub- 
licity columns, towards “boosting” 
upper Michigan as a tourist objective. 
The information bureaus conducted by 
each paper, too, will handle Clover- 
land literature throughout the season. 

In addition there have been pre- 
pared in the Bureau’s publicity de- 
partment various articles setting forth 
the out-door attractions of upper 
Michigan. These have been widely 
circulated and assurance has already 
been received from various out-door 
and travel magazines that the stories 
will be used, with the illustrations al- 
so forwarded in forthcoming issues of 
the publications. 


delight ; 


OU will find completely equipped, free tourist camp sites*through- 

* out the entire route—with every convenience for your comfort; 
You will find Information 
adequately supplied with literature, maps and other necessary data 


and information; 


You will find up-to-date hotel accommodation, when desired ; 

And, finally, you will find a class of folks who welcome you here; 
who are eager to make you happy and contented while here; and who 
want you back again next year, the year after that and every year— 


ad infinitum. 


Bureaus in 


THAT’S CLOVERLAND 
The Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


For Maps and Literature Write 


every community, all 
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Bidding for Big Tourist Traffic in 1923 


Among the publications which have 
already accepted stories of this char- 
actor and which have given assurance 
of their publication, are: The Detroit 
Saturday Night, the Michigan Travel 
Magazine, The Michigan Sportsman, 
See America First, (Cheboygan, Wis.) 
Cloverland Magazine, “Federal Notes” 
(published in Cleveland), and other 
smaller journals and magazines. 


Then, too, there is the usual array 
of road guides, camper’s hand-books 
and other publications in which the 
Bureau seeks representation each 
year—selecting the best of these for 
the purpose. These ads have already 
been forwarded and that part of the 
program is complete. 

That’s the “bait.” Now for the 
‘haul,’ and you know one must be 
just as painstaking in his methods as 
regards the “haul” as he is with the 
preparation of the bait, for there are 
other years and we must make ’em 
like it. 

The Development Bureau has ar- 
ranged a service plan which, we feel, 
is quite complete, in consideration of 
the means available for its operation. 

There have already been established 
about forty-five tourist information bu- 
reaus throughout the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. As a distinct feature of 
the service this year, the Bureau has 
contracted for the manufacture of 
sixty metal, enameled signs, for dis- 
play from the forty-five bureaus al- 
ready established, and any additional 
that may be designated during the 
year. 

The sign will be attractive in every 
detail. The background will be white. 
The figure of a Cloverleaf will appear 
in the center, in green, and above and 
below the cloverleaf, also in green, 
will be painted the words “Cloverland 
Information,” in convex and concave 
arrangement. These signs vill be 
furnished to every official bureau, com- 
plete, with hanging equipment. There 
will be but one official Cloverland In- 

(Continued on page 15) 


What Will You Find? 


ND now that you have emerged from the mountain of circulars, 
A maps, and other tourist data, with CLOVERLAND selected for 
your 1923 vacation trip, what will you find in that “Region North 
of the Straits?” 
You will find 1,500 miles of macadamized touring highways, un- 
paralleled for their excellent construction and maintenance; and tra- 
versing a region more rich in the romance of its history and its indus- 
try than any country on the face of the globe; 
You will find thousands of sparkling inland lakes and streams, 
where boating, bathing, fishing and camping are both a thrill and a 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


(ie Upper Peninsula Development Bureau of Michigan 
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Low Summer Fares 


Tickets on sale daily commencing Mcy 15, 1923 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle 


Tickets on sale daily commencing June 1, 1923 
To Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake 
City, also Lander and Casper, Wyoming 


The National Parks, the Black Hills; and many 
other Western scenic localities. 


Favorable stopover privileges. 
Wide choice of routes. Fast, 


Liberal return limits. 
splendidly equipped through 


trains leave Chicago at convenient hours daily. 


The 


Best of Everything 


Write for booklet ‘‘Forty Ways and More to California and North Coast. ’’ 


For full information ask any ticket agent or address 


C. A. CAIRNS, P. T. M., 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Light Weight Champion 
“There’s the lightweight champion 
of our village,” remarked the talkative 
native to a newcomer. 
“Pugilist, eh?” ’ 
“Nope—the village butcher.”—The 
American Legion Weekly. 


Chica,o P.ssenger Terminal 


A Good Sign 
Her Father—“But, young man, do 
you think you can make my daughter 
happy?” 
Her Suitor—“Do I? I wish you 
could have seen her when I pro- 
posed!’”—London Opinion. 


Character must be built into a 
baby carriage from its very be- 
ginning, by the flawless weaving 
of endless wickers into a graceful, 
sweeping, perfect whole. 

It was Marshall B. Lloyd who 
invented the method and loom 
which have put new character 
into Baby Carriages and Wicker 
Furniture. Weaving thirty times 
faster than the old hand weav- 
ing, these inventions have so cut 


Lloy LOOM 


Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture, @ seeet 


labor costs that we can weave the 
finest wickers, use the best raw 
materials, add the latest refine- 
ments and still sell our wicker 
products at very low prices. Fe 
Write for Lloyd booklet showing the 
beautiful Lioyd Carriages and Loom 
Woven Furniture, for sale by 
leading furniture and depart- 
ment stores. Dr MA 
THE LLOYD MANU- FACTURING 
FACTURING all oe OME ANY 
Spanien! a bs : 


: Dept. 00 
Menominee Menominee, Michigan 


Michigan Please send me your booklet, 


“‘Mothers of the World, ”’illustratin 
aaliovd Loom Woven Baby Cartlaved 
and Furniture. 


Bureau Budget Is $50,000 


ITH an annual budget fixed at 

$50,000 the Upper Peninsula 

Development Bureau is planning 
to elaborate its work in several depart- 
ments. The Bureau has had to 
struggle along for years with inade- 
quate finances to accomplish results 
sought. When the matter of the bud- 
get came up at the annual meeting it 
was unanimously agreed by the direc- 
tors that it should be raised from 
$35,000, the sum appropriated, for last 
year, to $50,000 this year, if the Bu- 
reau hoped to successfully compete 
with other development and tourist 
agencies in other parts of the country. 

This sum is not large compared to 
budgets raised for development and 
touring in other regions. Last year 
Missoula, Montana, a city of about 
15,000 population, raised $30,000 alone 
to promote tourist traffic. It is noth- 
ing uncommon for other communities 
of the West to raise similar amounts 
in proportion to their size, while state 
campaigns run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. Considering the 
great wealth of the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan $50,000 is a very modest 
sum to ask for development work and 
tourist promotion. 

The Board of Directors also was 
enlarged so that each county will 
have two representatives on the board 
instead of one. 

Following are the new officers of 
the bureau: Y 

President—E. A. Hamar, Chassell. 

First vice-president R. P. Bronson, 
Ishpeming. 

Second vice-president—August Wal- 
len, Ewen. 

Treasurer—F. B. Bement, 
aba. 


Escan- 


Pre-pink Spray for Scab 


HAT the so-called pre-pink spray 

application is necessary in the 

control of apple scab in Michigan 
orchards is shown by results of re- 
cent experiments. This early appli- 
cation would have helped materially 
in the control of the disastrous epi- 
demic of apple scab which developed 
in many Michigan orchards during 
1922, according to W. C. Dutton, spe- 
cialist with the M. A. C. horticultural 
department, who is advising the pre- 
pink spray this spring. 

Experimental work in 1921 at the 
M. A. C. station showed a reduction 
of 27 per cent in the amount of scab- 
by apples where the pre-pink spray 
was used in addition to the regular 
spray schedule. The results in 1922 
were also strikingly conclusive. 

“The pre-pink application should be 
made about the time the small leaves 
begin to turn back from the blossom 
clusters and when the tips of the buds 
may be seen, but before they have be- 


Ton Litter Pig Club Contest to Starf 


ICHIGAN swine raisers will have 
an added month in which to en- 
ter the big state Ton Litter con- 

test, being promoted by various swine 
associations of the state and the ex- 
tension division of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. April 30 instead of 
March 31, has been named as the final 
date on which entries for the event 
will be taken, and May 15 as the final 
date on which contest litters may be 
farrowed. ; 

Many farmers in the state who did 
not get their entries in during March, 
due largely to the late date on which 
the contest was started, have ex- 
pressed a desire to get in on the 
event, and were responsible for the 
lengthened entry period. 

Cash prizes Tunning into consider- 
able totals have been put up on the 
contest, including several large awards 
offered by special breed associations 
for the biggest litter sired by their 
breed. First place in the general con- 
test draws fifty dollars, with follow- 
ing places dropping off ten dollars 
each. | 

The weight of each litter at the end 
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April, «> 
Secretary -manager — ie 
Bishop, Marquette. a i. 
The appointment of John H. f{g 
son, financial secretary was nj 


some time ago, and is not affecterhy 
the bureau’s annual meeting, : 


Directors 


Alger county—M._ A. Doty, 2 i 
sing; John H. Gatiss, Chatham 
Baraga county—L. G. Hillyer, ; 
ga; Thomas D. Tracy, L’Anse. © 
Chippewa county—Stanley New) 
Saulte Ste. Marie; H. M. Batdorff, 1\ 
yard. A 
Dickinson county—R. W. Pierce, r 
Foster City; M. J. Fox, Iron Mount) 
Delta county—George N. Hari 
Wells; Paul Bushong, Gladstone, : 
Gogebic county — Senator W.f 
Truettner, Bessemer; Alvin Rum] 
Wakefield. se 
Houghton county—Judge John 


Iron county—H. S. Coe, Iron Rij; 
Tom Conlin, Crystal Falls. es 
Keweenaw county—Thevdore Dg 
ler, Mohawk; William T. King, } 
meek. 4 
Luce county—W. S. Locke, Melil 
an; Senator F. P. Bohn, Newberry. 
Mackinac county—A. R. Highstc¢ 
St. Ignace; P. J. Murray, St. Ign: 
Marquette county—Frank Van¢ 
boom, Marquette; John Bush, Ish 
ming. 
Menominee county—Dr. C. F. Wh 
shield, Powers; F. X. St. Peter, 3 
~nominee. Z 4 
Ontonagon county—J. S. Weidm 
Trout Creek; C. D. Riley, Ontonag 
Schoolcraft county—C. R. Mil 
Manistique; L. C,. Harmon, vor 
* 


| 


gun to separate,” says Dutton. “ 
next application should be made 
soon as the blossom buds have set 
ated in the clusters. During 1921 
1922 there was a period of from 
to 18 days between these two appli 
tions, and it was during this time ti 
the first infection period occurred 

“Summer strength lime-sulphur (‘{ 
gallons in 50) has given satisfaet 
results for this spray. The addit 
of lead arsenate at this time is usu} 
not necessary but will do no hat 
Bordeaux mixture may also be uf 
at this time, and should be mad 
the proportions of 3 pounds of ¢) 
per sulphate, 5 to 6 pounds of stone 
lump lime, and 50 gallons of water. 
hydrated lime is used the amo. 
should be increased to 8 or 9 poun) 
The pre-pink application is not reec 
mended as a “cure-all” for scab 
trol, but simply as one of the 
necessary to insure satisfacto 
sults.” 


of six months will determine the 
ings. Every litter reaching a to 
the 180 day limit will be award 
medal, this being the fundament 
ject of the contest, as the nam 
plies. Entries must be made 
the litters are farrowed. 
Every farmer in the state is 
ible for the event, and there ar 
entry fees. Rules and farrowing 
ord blanks may be had of V. A. Fr 
man, M. A. C. extension specialist, 
East Lansing. Freeman is state 
er of the Ton Litter Club. 
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Fresh Eggs 

A middle-aged bachelor was 
restaurant at breakfast when he © 
ticed this.inscription on his eggs: 

“To Whom It May Concern: She 
this meet the eye of some young 2B 
who desires tomarryafarmer’s d 
ter, eighteen years of age, ! 
communicate with——.” 

After reading this he made 
to write to the girl, offering mar 
and in a few days received this n 

“Your note too late. TI have D 
married five months today.” 


Pi 
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iture of the Dairy 


Industry 
By K.L. HATCH 


ricultural Extension Staff, University 
of Wisconsin 


agriculture, dairying is and 
will always continue to be one 
of its profitable and its most 
ire ventures. The reasons are not 
fa to seek. Ever since the days of 
jitive man the human race has 
ngi large proportions of animal food. 
population presses, meat is par- 

y replaced by vegetables in the 
. Nowhere, however, has animal 
‘ol been entirely abandoned. Since 
dairy cow is the most economical 
situcer of human food from the grain 
ay roughages of the farm, the in- 

ised consumption of dairy prod- 
n(i is coincident with the increase 
Mfauman population. This is one vi- 

reason why dairying must con- 
i! .e. 

\f all the enterprises in which men 
sjage, live stock husbandry is the 
ve and the most enjoyable. 
; 


: J: MATTER what trials beset 


live stock husbandry rests whol- 
(pon mammalian life—life that de- 
ds upon mother’s milk. In ordi- 
uy farming the milk of the cow is 
ly substituted for that of other ani- 
3 fa the nurture of the growing 
ng. But this reason, important as 
tiaust be, is one of the least of the 
“sons Why dairying must continue. 
he cow has been most appropriate- 
ydesignated “the foster mother of 
I} human race.” Childhood’s depend- 


healthy development is so abso- 
ts;and so vital to our national wel- 
@2 that dairy farming is rapidly 
“ling to be the one indispensable in- 
[try. Textiles may be “fabricated,” 
(is produced by ‘synthetic proc- 
#28,’ building materials “substitut- 
(| but “there are no substitutes for 
rk. It is the one protective food in 
1 human dietary.” 


ence, dairying cannot be overdone 
|}. the dairy cow will never be re- 
ced, neither in the nurture of the 
ie nor the fundamental economics 
he farm. 


/0 much for the general situation. 
w what about dairying in Wiscon- 
| or in the foreign cheese producing 
(tions of Wisconsin? 
Vill our business be taken away 
\m us by other states? The an- 
\2r to this question is at once ap- 
‘ent. Wisconsin is in the business 
a leading state in the dairy busi- 
's. Will the automobile center of 
world ever be moved from De- 
it? Or the packing business from 
‘cago? Or the raisin industry from 
‘ifornia? No! These are good and 
ficient reasons why these industries 
ive where they do. Natural ad- 
itages placed them there, and nat- 
l advantages will keep them there. 
| with dairying in Wisconsin, so 
g as the dairy industry persists, it 
1 persist in Wisconsin. True we 
1 have competition from other 
tes but our only real competitors 
1 be the states of the upper Mis- 
sippi Valley. The factors of cli- 
te, rainfall, pasturage, water, in- 
‘tment, leadership and population 
combine to make and keep Wiscon- 
'“The leading dairy state.” 
3ut this is not saying that Wiscon- 
can rest content on its laurels al- 
dy won and secure in the belief 
t dairying here is so firmly in- 
nmched that she does not need to 
‘ge or move on. She must, or 
er less favored regions by apply- 
; More up-to-date methods may yet 
Strip her. 
‘or example, take the cheese indus- 
- We are still making the same 
id of cheese, putting it up in the 
ne package and selling it through 
* Same machinery that was used 
Y years ago. This is not true in 
y other line of modern industry. 
Sconsin dairymen must wake up to 
» fact that the world moves on. We 
ist find new ways to use milk and 
am and dairy products. We must 
t them up in handy packages—make 
M so attractive that the consumer 


6 upon milk for its normal growth’ 
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DELCO-LIGHT 


Subsidiayy 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Special Delco- 
Light Set of 
Quality Fixtures 


‘12 


F.0.B. DAYTON 
Sold only with 
DELCO-LIGHT 


Delco-Light Shallow Well 
Pump $125 f. o. b. Dayton 


Delco-Light Shallow Well 
Pump $195 f. o. b. Dayton 


A popular Model ~ $3935. 


25 Styles and Sizes:Prices from #260up 


Now back to 1917 Prices 


Cash Price 
fo.b.Dayton 


Sold on exceptionally easy terms 


We believe that you will be 
surprised at the small amount 
of money it will take to put 
electric light and power into 
your home. 


= We suggest that you get in touch with the 
= Delco-Light dealer in your vicinity to find out 
what it would really cost to install complete the 
Delco-Light fitted to your needs. 


If desired, you can buy your Delco-Light on 
easy terms. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light Washing 
Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. All products 
made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service. 


Owners of Delco-Light Plants can avail themselves of the conveniences offered by Deleo-Light 


Products, which are made for AC or DC current for usein country or city homes. 


Delco-Light'%4h.p.DeepWell Delco-Light}4 h.p. Deep Well 
Pump $225 f. o. b. Dayton Pump $300 f. o. 6. Dayton 


Delco-Light Washing 
Machine $125 f. 0. 6. Dayton 


cannot turn away—and so satisfying 
to the taste that he wants more. In 
other words, we must put better qual- 
ity into our dairy products—a quality 
which is better than the quality put 
into them by any of our competitors. 
Then we must find a name for that 
quality so that the consumer will 
know exactly what to call for and put 
it in a package so handy and so attrac- 
tive that it is easy for him to carry 
it away. 

When we have done all this we must 
tell the world about it. In other words, 
advertise. Advertise from the house- 
tops in giant electric signs—from the 
cross-roads on bDill-boards—from the 
reading table in newspapers and mag- 
azines and from the show window in 
attractive displays. F 

But all this may be of no avail if 


not backed by an organization that 
can insure the production of this same 
quality product in sufficient quantity 
to meet the demand—today, tomor- 
row, the next day and every other day 
in the year. 

The only danger to the dairy busi- 
ness in Wisconsin is from the dairy 
interests in Wisconsin who refuse to 
move on, who refuse to adopt modern 
methods of standardization, naming, 
advertising and organization neces- 
sary to efficiency in modern business 
and who by this neglect let our lead- 
ership as a dairy state attained by 
much care and patient effort, pass to 
another state in the immediate vicin- 
ity. 


Being slow to anger makes fast 


friends. 
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JAPANESE AND OTHER ALIEN 
FARMERS IN U. S. 


Japanese, in 1920, says The World 
Almanac in a census summary, tilled 
361,276 acres in Cal., 37,939 in Col., 
25,340 in Wash., 11,357 in Idaho, 8,348 
in Utah, 8,080 in Ore., 5,714 in Mont., 
3,527 in Ariz., 1131 in N.’M., 601° in 
Ney., (165 in 'N.. J.,' 121 "in 4N2Y., 7 in 
Wis. 

Chinese, in 1920, tilled 50,472. acres 
in Cal., 2,489 in Ore., 1,599 in Wash., 
822 in Ariz., 671 in Mont., 334 in Idaho, 


» 227 in Ala., 148 in N. J., 124 in Utah, 


101 in Col. 
Native white farmers, in 1920, tilled 
799,431,898 acres; foreign-born whites, 


111,176,522 acres; colored farmers, 
45,068,125. 
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APATCO Stuffed Collar Pads are a 


splendid investment. 
shoulder-protection and comfort. 


Their use insures 


Soft and 


absorbent, they cushion the heavy collar and 
safeguard shoulders against Galls, Chafes and 


Bruises. 


TAPATCO is the comfortable and long-wearing 
Pad—the perfected product of the Pioneer Collar Pad 


Manufacturer. 


Patented Hook Attachment 


Washer 


Ga 


Pat. inU.S. 
Dec. 1, 1914 
Pat. in Can, 
April 6, 1916 


TAPATCO. 


We also manufacture a complete line 
of Riding Saddle Pads and both Pad- 
ded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


Wire Staple and Felt 
securely 
attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON 


Demand this fastener. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Canadian Branch 
atham, Ontario 


Greenfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
(6) 


Forty-One Years 
Making Pads 


Power 
Hercules 


Cheapest Wa 
to Clear Land 


My new reduced prices on the improved 
1923 Model Hercules makes it easy and 
cheap for you to remove every stump—to 
clear every acre on your farm as cleanasa 
whistle. No stump or hedge too big or 
stubborn for the Hercules, all-steel, triple 
power stump puller. It yanks ’em out in 
less time and with less effort than any other 
method. Make big money pulling stumps for 
our neighbors. Pull stumps forfuel. I make 
both horse and hand power machines, Lat- 
est, most up-to-the-minute improvements. Send 
today for catalog and 
O© special folder. 
Down => 
y vs 
B. A. FULLER, 
Pres. 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
442 29th St., 
Centerville, lowa 


~ Easy Pay- 


Hand 
Power 
Hercules 


Stump Blasting 


Our new electric boring machine 
and expert blasters will save you 
at least a third on your dynamite 
and labor bills. 

We use and recommend Du 
Pont Dumorite. Will contract by 
day, acre, or stump. Call or write 


P. D. SOUTHWORTH 
Chippewa Falls 


Wisconsin 


Touring Cloverland 
(Continued from page 3) 


tages Cloverland offers and its near- 
ness to the highly congested centers 
of population. Some tourists will al- 
ways want to go to far distant fields, 
spending most of the time enroute 
and returning over congested, dusty 
highways, but the average vacationist 
likes to plunge deep into the woods 
at the earliest opportunity and get 
away from heated highways and stif- 
ling railroad coaches. He can do this 
coming northward. Only a few hours 
on the train, only a few hours at the 
wheel, and he scents the sweet fra- 
grance of the North Woods and is 
soon in the midst of gurgling trout 
streams and cool, refreshing lakes. 
This is a tremendous advantage Clo- 
verland has over all other touring re- 
gions, and hundreds of thousands will 
grasp the opportunity if they know 
about it. 

It is the civic duty of every com- 
munity in Cloverland to be represent- 
ed in either the May or June numbers 
of Cloverland Magazine, because thou- 
sands of these numbers are going by 
direct mail to as many actual pros- 
pective tourists. 


A Real Puzzle 
Guide (on a London sightseeing 
bus)—“Lidies and Genlemen, we are 
now passin’ one 0’ the oldest public- 
*ouses in the country.” 
Passenger—“Wot for?” — London 
Punch, 


Frequently the blindfold over the 
eyes of Justice looks suspiciously like 
greenbacks.—Greenville Piedmont. 


Salesmanship Is a Science 


recognized science, a subject for 

more caretul analysis and study 

than it has received in years 
passed. There may have been a time 
wien an article would “sell itself,’ but 
it there ever was such a time thattime 
has passed along with the years. No 
maiter how much meritan article may 
possess with reference to utility, con- 
venience, etiiciency, comfort, pleasure, 
Sood salesmanship is required to sell 
it. These superior merits must be 
brought out and explained in such 
a way that the prospective purchaser 
bas a clear vision of these superior 
merits as compared to any competi- 
uve article. Successiul business men 
recognize these coid tacts. No matter 
bow superior the article offered for 
sale May be, salesmanship is necces- 
sary to create a demand ior it, and 
large business establishments now 
conduct “salesmanship schoois” tor 
their salesmen. 

Among the most successful business 
institutions of the country is the 
Lioyd Manutacturing Company. It 
manufactures products ot superior 
quality with a marvelous reed weay- 
ing ijoom, the invention of Marshall 
B. Lloyd, and at prices tar below com: 


. = ALESMANSHIP is becoming a 


petition, but at no time was a thought ~ 


entertained that the “goods would sell 
themselves.” It has peen necessary 
to employ real salesmanship with co- 
operative advertising to create a na- 
tional demand tor these Lloyd loom 
products. 

Hrequently the salesmen are called 
together for a “school.” Ata banquet 
which recently closed one of these 
schoois C. M. Dairymple, the general 
sales Manager, delivered the follow- 
ing address. It was so general in char- 
acter and so applicable to all persons 
interested in selling, that permission 
was obtained to publish it. Mr, Dal- 
rymple said: 

1 beheve that selling has today 
reached its place as a “science” and 
should be studied as such. Science, 
being organized knowledge, we have 
but to classify the subject and study 
every possible factor that enters into 
it. | 

Let me mention the four classes 
of salesmen as they are classified: 

ist—The commercial travelers who 
sell in wholesale quantities to retail- 
ers, who in turn resell to the public. 

2nd.—The retail salesmen or clerks 
behind the counter. 

3rd.—The specialty salesman, in- 
cluding salesmen and saleswomen, 
who sell almost every conceivable pro- 
duct direct to the individual. 

4th.—The promoters who create en- 
terprises, who get ideas and capital 
together and put given ideas or enter- 
prises before the public. 

Now, having classified the salesmen 
into their four respective fields, what 
about the sale itself? Regardless of 
which class or kind of salesman, the 
method or principle used by the com- 
mercial traveler, the retail salesman, 
the specialty salesman or the pro- 
moter must be about the same, so we 
will classify these as “steps of the 
sale”— 

1st——The Pre-Approach. 

2nd.—The Approach. 

3rd.—The Demonstration. 

4th—The Close. 

I would like to term it “the strategy 
of the sale.” What we call the “Pre- 
Approach” is the five or ten seconds 
interval when you come directly under 
the eye of the buyer—before you h&ve 
even had time to say a word. Here 
is where you “cash in” on your ap- 
pearance and personality. These are 
the first things to be considered and if 
your dress and manners are not with- 
in certain limits, which he has fixed 
for himself as proper for a salesman 
of your type, your showing of train- 
ing and experience may not succeed 
in overcoming his initial prejudice. 

A sincere and friendly smile is a 
most valuable asset to a salesman and 
can be used to right advantage here. 
The first impression counts for much 
—too much, indeed, with the general 
Tun of people—so your dress, man- 
ners and appearance must carry you 
through this first step. You do not 
need to be told what these require- 
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ments are. If in doubt, place you, 
in the hands of a first class tailo| 
haberdasher at least twice a yeg 
tonsorial shop daily, a tooth brus} 
quaintance daily; don’t forget) 
shine, and last (but not least) ) 
pretty manicurist. She is a neces 
attribute if you haven’t learned) 
art of taking care of your own ha} 


A salesman’s approach is a Mie 


that depends upon his personaly 
pearance as well as his ope u 
speech. It has been said that “apy, 
ance is deceiving,” but it is much» 
ter to have your dress make any 
pearance in your favor rather 4 
against you. The first impressio j 
always the most lasting and ath 
start it is what any salesman 1 
depend upon entirely. Neither yj 
nor ability will make you appear \ 
a gentleman if your dress is glo\p 
ly and improper. 

Between the “Pre-Approach) 
the actual “Approach” some times .e 
a trying time for the salesman, fo1 
your approach you expect to gair 
tention which has to be followe¢ly 
getting the buyer interested. 4 " 

The first ironclad rule I would a 
down to you to be followed religio) 


: 


is to always be able to call your 1 
pective buyer byname. Therearenr 
ways of learning his name before 9 
approach him, except possibly the 
tail salesman, but it can easily bejb 
tained by introducing yourself « 
then continuing to use it in addres 

the prospect. To be addressedii 
name establishes a closer contact. 


Second—Introduce yourself, (exix 


duce your firm; state your busin 
Do not offer your business card un 
requestedforitdetracts attention— 
power of speech is much ~ 

poignant than printed words. bw 
fectiveness of your introduction’ 


‘your hand only if offered his). a 


e 
pends -first of all upon your versil 
ity; your tact, your judgement of 
man nature, your general sense ee 
fitness of things, and your abiltiyt 
adapt yourself to .environments i 
circumstances. | 


Have you ever heard the expis 
sions, “breaking the salesman’s nei}! 
or “heading off the salesman?” 


These are methods. used by trai 
buyers to break down the salesm 
approach, for remember the trai 
salesman has a well laid out plai 
action; he knows about what hii 
going to say and how he is goinjte 
say it. Step by step his selling } 
carries the buyer’s mind along 
route he wishes it to travel until jis 
arguments (built up in favor of 
merchandise) has produced in the ly 
er’s mind the desire to “own” fori 
personal use, or to sell for profit, 
the case may be. Then that dere 
must be crystalized in his resolvé¢ 
buy. . 

You ask, why do they want to brik 
down the salesman’s approach? | 
let me introduce the power of thou 
as it is, and can be applied to sa 
manship. The mind—that wondell 
machine—is made up they: tell us, 
impressions. Now then, if the sas 
man registers more impressions )I 
stronger impressions than the but 
he is naturally going to control ¢ 
situation. Better knowing his 16 
being better posted he has the ady 
tage, and the clever buyer re 
ing this has trained himself to | 
up some sort of defence, which 
be expected. Unfortunately, } 
buyers still use the “breaking | 
salesman nerve” method, or “head 
off the salesman.” So Mr. Buyer ]? 
ceeds to throw the salesman 0 
poise. “Cool his heals” or “swed 
him out” are well known expressi 
among salesmen. These, of course, 
ply mostly to our first named clas0 
salesmen, the commercial erayer 
To be compelled to wait for an hi 
or more outside of a buyer’s offic; 
perhaps an early train in mind Wi 
several other dealers to call upor <4 
pretty apt to test a salesman’s me 
or throw him off his poise. Spoil 
plan by not loosing your temper, | 
calm as if you had just arrived. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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rmation bureau in each community 
hroughout the peninsula. 


The Development Bureau has con- 
-\racted to supply each of the informa- 
ion stations with a full quota of 
iterature on Cloverland. The litera- 
ure will inctude a supply of the 
fficial tourist booklet, “Cloverland in 
Movertime.” There is also being pre- 
jared, for this purpose, a new road 
aap folder which will consist of the 
atest Rand-McNally issue of the Clo- 
erland district. The descriptive ma- 
erial furnished herein will list the 
otels, garages, summer resorts, camp 
ites, information bureaus and other 
eatures. In addition, the camp sites, 
noformation bureaus, and summer re- 
orts will be designated on the map in 
ed. 

As an added feature for the in- 
ormation stations, the Development 
3ureau has contracted to supply each 
tation with the official state highway 
|epartment condition map, and report, 
gs issued fortnightly. This means 
hat once every two weeks, beginning 
May 1, every information bureau 
hroughout: the peninsula will receive 
map, showing the condition of every 
‘oot of trunk line highway in the pen- 
osula, with a typewritten report de- 
cribing the varying conditions and 
eporting the progress of construction 
‘nd maintenance throughout. 

So much for the “service.” 

And now the biggest feature of them 

i, the Cloverland Exhibit for the 
Jational Travel and Out-Door Life 
ixposition to be held May 7 to 14 in 
he Auditorium at Chicago. 
-It is a timely feature, for it will 
ome as a sort of mid-season feature 
vyhen we’re laying down the barrage 
or Fall tourists, hunters and such. 

Practically e v e r y community 
jhroughout the country, which is mak- 
ng any pretense at all of bidding for 
jhe tourist traffic, has reserved dis- 
lay space for the National Travel ex- 
sosition. Upper Michigan through the 
)evelopment Bureau, will be repre- 
‘ented with a display measuring forty- 
wo feet in width, six feet in depth 
nd ten feet in height. 

The entire exhibit will be so ar- 
anged as to represent the inside of a 
sunting lodge, or woods cabin. Actual 
vine and cedar strips, with the un- 
jeeled poles of balsam sapling for pil- 
ars, etc., will be used in the construc- 

ion. The effect will be rustic through- 
jut, with benches, tables and other 
‘quipment in keeping with the general 
ffect. 
| Skins and stuffed figures of wild 
_|mimals and game birds will be at- 
ractively arranged about the walls 
nd there will be also arranged in like 
-,ashion yarious articles of sporting 
_\joods equipment, guns, fish poles, etc. 
| The center section at the rear of 
he cabin will be cut-out and built to 
 ‘epresent a balcony. 

Beyond that there will be built a 
janorama effect, representing a land- 
)cape scene in Cloverland. The ef- 
ject will be produced by an artistic 
\Trangement of shrubbery, small trees 
nd a mammoth wall painting. 
Literature descriptive of every one 
£ the co-operating communities in 
Yloverland will be distributed during 
he week of the exhibit. A rustic 
fable with seating facilities will be 
onstructed for that purpose. A repre- 
entative of the Bureau, and, possibly 
me or two other upper Michigan 
, boosters” will be in charge, to assist 
n distributing literature, mapping 
1 describing the country itself, 
te. 

Well—that’s that. It’s a big pro- 
‘Tam to be sure yet it scarcely ap- 
wToaches the gigantic campaign which 
ther and larger tourist and resort 
Ommunities are waging this year. At 
hat, of course, we’re going the limit, 
sccording to our means, 

All this, however, is only the Bu- 
eau’s share of it. It is the duty of 
IERY live-wire citizen of Cloverland 
9 do his bit in boosting his own home 
gion—whether he be affiliated with 
ur organization, his local club or 
ssociation, or whether he be just 
\imply interested. It isn’t a one-man 
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6e NE year ago waste stump land—now it’s 
putting cash in the bank each harvest 
time. Dumorite has saved time and money.” 
Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive, shoots, stick for 
stick, with 40% dynamite, yet has the heaving action 
of ‘20%.’”’ Your dealer sells 135 to 140 sticks of 
Dumorite at the same price as 100 sticks of “40%.” 
Write for 110-page ‘“‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explo- 
sives,’’ describing the latest methods of land-clearing, 
ditching and tree-planting—free for the asking. 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
McCormick Blidg., Hartley Bldg., 
___ Chicago, dE Spat G2) _Duluth, Minn. 
NON-HEADACHE 
job by any means, nor a one-club job 
either. And we can only achieve the 
best and biggest results by co-operat- 
ing, each with each other, in selling 1 1 
Cloverland to the world, because we’ve | === =_ 
got a mighty good product to offer. 
— 
FENCES FOR FERTILIZER VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Miles of limestone fences in Iowa IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
County, Wisconsin, are being ene 
up into piles of white lime for fertil- ‘ ‘ 
izer. Use of this lime on the pou is Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
aying for the construction of barbe 
ates foaran, which save space and do Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
away with breeding places for de- ; 
antive rodents. Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s Means 
Ever notice that the Germans never | as oe 
include the Kaiser in their war losses? 17 = 


Brooklyn Eagle. 
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“As a mortgage lifter the hog 
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Michigan and Its Fishing 


has nothing on a De Laval 
Cream Separator” 


“My work as ficld man for the 
Wisconsin State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation,’ says Herman Marx, in a 
recent letter, “brings me into con- 
tact with a great many farmers 
and a great many separators. Of 
all the farmers who own separa- 
tors, I find about 80% of them 
own a De Laval. 


“For close skimming, low up- 
keep, easy running and long life 
it is hard to beat a De Laval. I 
have adjusted a good many sepa- 
rators and I find that the easiest 
one to adjust is a De Laval. 


“A hog has always been called 
a mortgage lifter, but he has noth- 
ing on a De Laval Separator. I 
have known several instances 
where the buying of a De Laval 


in place of some other they were 
using saved enough money to pay 
the interest on a fair sized loan.” 

—A remarkable tribute to the 
De Laval Separator, not only be- 
cause it shows that the majority 
of experienced farmers in the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin use and 
appreciate the De Laval, but be- 
cause it proves that it makes them 
money as well, 

The present De Laval is the best 
De Laval Separator ever made. It 
skims cleaner, lasts longer and is 
casier to clean and operate than 
eny other. It will pay for itself 
in a year’s time, and is sold on 
cuch easy terms that you can use 
it while it is doing so. See your 
local De Laval Agent or write us 
for complete information, 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Me Cream Separator and Milker 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


ol eee people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 


sugar yearly. 


There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 


tries, principally Cuba. 


The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 


produce all the sugar it uses. 
Why shouldn’t we do it? 


Jttenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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By EDWARD 


ITH apparent disrespect for 
some professional pessimists 
and sob sisters, we claim that 


there is some good trout and 
bass fishing in Michigan waters. In 
September 1890 the writer caught 
grayling with artificial fly tackle and 
transported these dainty fishes from 
the north branch of the Manistee 
River near Kalkaska, Michigan, to 
stock the aquariums at the Exposition 
then being held on the Lake Front, 
Chicago. The little Manistee River is 
a branch of the big Pere Marquette 
River. These were years ago both fine 
grayling streams. Today these rivers 
are well stocked with brook and rain- 
bow trout. A good point from which 
to reach these streams is Baldwin, 
Michigan. Some of the best fly fisher- 
men of Chicago make a regular Sum- 
mer fishing trip to these waters, and 
some very large rainbow trout are 
taken from the Pere Marquette River. 
Near South Boardman is the Board- 
man River, once a grayling stream— 
now a fine brook and rainbow water. 

Up near Grayling and Roscommon, 
Mich., is the Ausauble River, once a 
rival of the Big Manistee River, which 
was universally conceded to be the 
foremost grayling stream on earth. 
The Ausauble flows through a wilder- 
ness country, and must be fished from 
boats. It is now one real rainbow 
river, and to take a trip down this 
stream is worth while, giving the 
angler fifty miles of good fly fishing 
water. 

Michigan can well be proud in pos- 
sessing the finest brook and rainbow 
trout river in America, the Sault Ste. 
Marie—at the Soo. The St. Mary’s 
Rapids, and all the Lake Superior wa- 
ters near the Soo used to be a pure 
brook trout water. Years ago rain- 
bow trout were introduced to these 
waters, and today the St. Marys River 
has rainbow trout which will easily 
weigh 25 to 30 pounds. The waters 
from the southeast corner of Lake 
Superior sweep into a narrowing 
channel, forming the upper St. Marys 
River, which charges swiftly into a 
passage, formerly one and one-fourth 
miles wide by one mile long—now re- 
duced by five big locks to a width of 
one-half mile. This chanel flows be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
and is known as the Rapids of the St. 
Mary. The bed is very rocky, and the 
swift current creates many falls and 
foam covered rapids, where the big 
trout hide. 

The Indians have been expert canoe 
men for hundreds of years. They 
pole their long stout canoes right out 
into the very center of the boiling 


How to Grow Alfalfa © 


(Continued from page 4) 


ing it too closely; it should not be 
pastured closer than six inches, and 
we should be sure to leave trom eight 
to twelve inches for winter protec- 
tion. We should not turn stock on it 
too early in the spring. 

In concluding these articles on al- 
falfa, let me urge every farmer to re- 
member that alfalfa can be grown on 
his farm. It is no more difficult to 
grow than clover and is more hardy 
when once established. 

It adapts itself to all kinds and con- 
ditions of soil and climate. It pro- 
duces three and sometimes four crops 
per year in the corn belt—more in 


the South. It is the cheapest source 
of protein. It is the most enriching 
crop we have, and insures larger 


yields from the crops that follow. 

When once a good stand is secured, 
it lasts for four or five years in the 
humid regions and much longer in the 
West. It adds humus to the soil and 
resists drought better than any other 
crop. 

Alfalfa can be fed to all kinds of 
farm animals and as a hog pasture 
has no superior. As hay, it has no 
equal. It is rich in protein, the very 
thing in which our corn and most 
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G. TAYLOR 
rapids, and hold these big cana 
while white anglers cast artifici 
flies, hook and play the big trout, . 
perfect safety. No other river in th 
world has such wonderful canoeme 
as the St. Marys River Indians. Fo 
merly the volume of water was so ir 
mense and so swift that anglers cou! 
only fish from the rocks along tt 
shores, or from a few places where 
was safe to wade and stand, or j_ 
take a chance and go on near sho) 
canoe trips with the Indians. By 
things have changed greatly in tt 
past few years. A big cement da) 
was built across the river from Ca) 
ada to the American side. Big ste 
flood gates were built in the dam, an 
now these gates can be opened ( 
closed, to control the flow of wat¢ 
through the rapids. As there will t 
less water going down than in form¢ 
years, this means the forming ¢ 
many new pools, where the fly fish 
man can wade with comparatiy 
safety. And the canoe men can no’ 
pole their big craft out into the ver 
center of the rapids, so that angle) 
can cast over the best pools and ra) 
ids. I use a seven ounce, ten fo 
Thomas split bamboo fly rod, a si. 
foot, No. 2 Joe Welsh invisable leade 
and any fly ranging in size and pa 
tern from No. 8 to 6-0 hooks and de¢ 
and squirrel hair flies, buck tail 
brown and gray hackles, salmon flie 
silver doctor, Jack Scott, butcher an 
red palmer patterns. August used | 
be the best month to fish these ra 
ids. But this season I would advis 
going up as early as July, because th 
water being lower, the natural flic 
will hatch out earlier. 
Anglers who intend to fish the § 
Mary should write to Mr. Pete Vig 
ant, The Soo, Michigan, for news aboi 
existing conditions at the - rapid 
Write several weeks in advance, an 
Pete will advise you when to com 
A Michigan trout fishing license ; 
$3.00. A Canadian license is $5.00. 
Another fine stream, especially f¢ 
brook trout, is the Ontonagon Rive 
near Watersmeet, Mich., one night) 
ride from Chicago on the Chicago | 
North Western Ry. This is a dand 
river for fly fishing, and the tro 
are of good size. Several god 
branches of the Ontonagon can [ft 
easily reached from Watersmeet. Th 
main stream flows parallel with th 
North Western tracks for miles, cros. 
ing and recrossing the tracks, so the 
anglers can make quick trips out an 
back, using railroad pedes. ; 
In a later article I will tell 
other fine Michigan trout stream 
and some good bass lakes. 


‘ 


other crops are deficient. It balance) 
the ration and will save the purchas 
of high priced feeds, a} 
Sometimes it is difficult for ust 
persuade ourselves to undertake 
new thing or to grow a new cro] 
even though we know, from the @ 
perience of others, that it is profit 
ble. We are inclined to go along i 
the old way. We see others growin 
alfalfa and making money, but W 
fail to profit by their experience. — 
Every farmer should try at least’ 
small piece of alfalfa. If he does nc 
succeed at first, he should try agai 
and keep on trying until he does sw 
ceed. It is worth while. If the wor 
is thoroughly done and at the prope 
time, he will most certainly succee 
in securing a good stand; if the wor, 
is only half done, and out of seas¢ 
he will just as certainly fail. 
No piece of ground on the farm W 


the work is done properly and a 
stand is secured. 
Make a beginning—start now! 


A finished orator ought to kn 
when to quit—and some jokers, too. 


1% 
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tind Lime Needs of 
Michigan Soils 


AVERY farm in Michigan will be 
1) tested for lime requirements 
within a few years, if a campaign 
eing launched by the soils depart- 
rent at the Michigan Agricultural 
ollege achieves the results expected 
perdite 
F 
| This statewide check, which will be 
? tremendous value to Michigan ag- 
‘culture, has been made possible by 
1e discovering of a simple and easy 
jiethod of testing soil for acidity. A 
lrocess developed by Prof. C. H. Spur- 
ay, of the college department, tells 
ne story in one short and effective 
joeration, which entails merely pass- 
ug a few drops of a special solution 
jrough a small quantity of soil, 
'hich may be placed on a piece of 
‘axed paper. The color of the solu- 
‘on after it passes through the soil 
ows the soil reaction — whether 
jveet or sour, and the lime require- 
jent as shown by degree of sourness 
acidity. 
“The proper amount of lime in the 
il is the keynote of profitable farm- 
‘ig,’ said Dr. M. M. McCool, head of 
he M. A. C. soils section, “and the 
javelopment of the new test will be 
} great value to Michigan agricul- 
jwre. It will now be possible, because 
"the simplification of the test, to de- 
‘mine the lime requirement of evy- 
ty farm in the state. In fact, we 
fave adopted the slogan, ‘Every Mich- 
van Farm Tested For Lime Require- 
pent.’ 
‘“Where tests are not made, there 
danger that liming will be over- 
yne in the state. There are manv 
rms, especially in the southern half 
the state and the northern part of 
the lower peninsula, that contain 
‘nd not in need of lime, or at least 
only a small amount. Some of the 
‘nd, on the other hand, has high 
/me requirement. 


“Farmers cannot afford to continue 
ve-careless practice of applying lime 
the same rate to all land, irrespec- 
've of its lime renuirements, for a 
‘eat deal of capital invested in the 
we labor will be wasted in this 
ay. ‘ 


Narns of Spread of 
TB in Fowls 


| : T tuberculosis in fowls has 
{ spread in Michigan to a danger- 
| ous degree is the warning issued 
y H. J. Stafseth, of the bacteriology 
partment at Michigan Agricultural 
oilege.. He declares that definite 
_ eps must be taken soon to check its 
‘crease and if possible to start well- 
‘anned eradication campaigns. 
|Avian tuberculosis, while not a di- 
et menace to human beings, is un- 
‘sirable because it causes tremen- 
us losses to poultry breeders 
‘Tough lowering the flock efficiency, 
id because it is easily transmissible 
| swine. 
Due to the insidious and chronic na- 
Te of the disease fowls may harbor 
e infection for a long time without 
ternal manifestations. Affected 
tds are apt to show emaciation, leg 
empese or lameness, pale comb and 
uttles, lustreless and ruffled feathers 
(finally droopiness. Usually the 
‘petite is not deranged, and in fact 
wis have been noticed to exhibit a 
i a appetite until shortly before 
Prevention may be had, according 
| Mr- Stafseth, by the use of sanitary 
licken houses and runways, laid out 
such a way that direct sunlight has 
cess to the floors and grounds. 
eaning and thorough disinfection of 
icken houses and feeding utensils 
ce a week is recommended. Yards 
Tunways from which chickens have 
€n removed should be covered with 
ae and turned over by plowing be- 
'@ chickens are allowed to return. 
'e practice of keeping old’ birds 
ym young stock is also recommend- 


The most efficient way of eradicat- 
tuberculosis from a flock, it is 
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Air-Cure Your Hay 


with McCormick-Deering Hay Tools 


T ISN'T sun-drying that puts quality into hay, but air-curing. And hay is air- 
cured best when side-tedded into light, breeze-sifting windrows such as those 
that trail off in the wake of the 


McCormick-Deering Side Rake and Tedder 


You can follow closely behind the mower with this machine and rake the hay be- 
fore the leaves begin to wilt. The teeth strike the heads of the hay first and rake 


McCormick- Deering Side Rake 


and Tedder 


oman 
HNN. 062 
Vises 
of ; 


held, is to dispose of the entire flock, 
and make a thorough cleaning of all 
chicken houses and runways by care- 
ful disinfection. 


FARM MORTGAGES IN THE U. S. 

Number of farms reporting mort- 
gage debt (1920), 1,193,878; (1910), 
1,006,511, according to The World Al- 
manac. 

Value of mortgaged land and build- 
ings (1920), '$13,772,729,610; (1910), 
$6.330,236,951. ’ 

The per cent of increase in value 
of mortgaged land and buildings, 1910 
to 1920, was 117.6. 

The total number of farms operated 
by their owners in the United States 
on Jan. 1, 1920, according to the 
Fourteenth Census, was 3,925,090. Of 
this number it is estimated that 1,- 
611,378, or more than 41 per cent., 
were mortgaged and 2,313,712 were 
free from mortgage. 

In 1910 there were 3,948,722 farms 
operated by their owners. of this 
number 1,327,439, or 33.6 per cent., 
were mortgaged and 2,621,283 free 


from mortgage. 


clean, picking up every last wisp—and there is 
no shattering of leaves. The hay is turned com- 
pletely over and deposited in snug, airy windrows 
through which the air circulates freely, curing 
evenly both stems and leaves with its magic touch. 
There are points of mechanical excellence that 
distinguish this fast-working, gentle hay-handling 
machine from all other types of side rakes and 
tedders. There are also many points of mech- 
anical excellence that distinguish all hay 
machines made in the International Harvester 
factories—McCormick, Deering and Milwau- 
kee mowers, McCormick-Deering self-dump 
rakes, tedders, sweep rakes, stackers and load- 
ers. Ask your near-by McCormick-Deering 
dealer to show you. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
QNCORPORATED) 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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- Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 


Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


* Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20, 000.00 


We Invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth 8. Coe, Pres.; 


Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. 


Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pre&; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


“A Live Bank In A Live Town” 


Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan. 


Resources Over $3,300,000.00 


Ask Your Banker 


Your 


banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 
pays to consult your banker. 


rr 
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They Invite Correspondence. 


First National Bank 
of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
Resources Over $2,000,000.00 
Oldest and largest bank in Menom- 
inee County and under same man- 
agement for 82 years. 
Depository for United States and 
State of Mtehigan. 
G. A. Blesch, Pres.; Edw. Daniell, 
C. W. Gram, Cashier; A. J. Klumb, 
Asst. Cashier, 


Officers: 
Vice-Pres. ; 


| Houghton National Bank 


os 


—— eee 


Ask | Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence frem pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depositor 


Capital acetate coe ae $200, Boo. 00 
Surplug.ce a. eee eee $200,006.60 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverl 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. 

Frimodig, Cashier: R. T. Bennallack, a Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; P. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 

A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 


Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice-Pres.; 
: Fe Fead, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. pei Helen 
Forbes, Ass’t. Cashier. Directors: F. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westie LH 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain. 


ae ey 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will recetve 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchiiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


_ 
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The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


OMcers and Directors: H. L. 

§. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Kaufman, Pres.; 


— 
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Salesmanship Is a Science 


(Continued from page 14) 


Another well known method is that 
of “running down” your goods in 
which he deliberately misrepresents 
the quality, telling you of previous 
complaints which he has never had, 
telling you how much better the 
goods of some competitor are, etc. 
Rather tough tactics but can usually 
be counteracted by ignoring and con- 
tinuing with your sales talk. 

“Out-talking the salesman” {is an- 
other often used method, not giving 
you a chance to tell your story, break- 
ing up your line of arguments—a very 
trying situation and must be met with 
tact and quick thinking. Switch the 
tables on him by asking questions. 
Many of your sales arguments can be 
put to him through the “question 
route’, He will soonbecome interested 
and forget his line of attack or give 
up willingly and you can then handle 
him with ease. 


There are others but these few ex- 
amples will suffice. The well trained 
salsman will not fall for any of the 
above but hold his own, recognizing 
why it is being done and continuing 
along his wel! laid out plan to put 
across his sale. Give me a chance to 
make a good approach and [ will close 
the sale. 


“But’—a simple little word, is prob- 
ably the salesman’s most used word 
in the dictionary. It can be used to 
change the aspect of each situation or 
take the salesman out of most any 
“hole.” “But you will agree, etc.”, 
“But you will see, etc.”, “But it is like 
this,’, “But ours has,” and etc. 

Now, let us proceed to the ‘“De- 
monstration” of your wares. The mer- 
its or quality of your goods are only 
established by comparison so you 
must compare your goods with others 
on the market. This necessitates 
your being familiar and well posted 
on competitive lines—the better post- 
ed you are the better chance of your 
success. You have heard the slogan, 
“To be successful, know your competi- 
tors’ goods as well as your own.” Point 
out each feature or merit. It may be 
a mechanical improvement, strength, 
appearance, comfort or lasting quality. 
In making your comparison do not run 
down the wares of your competitors. 
It is not necessary to do so. No one 
has time for a “knocker.” Give full 
credit to the merits of other goods 
with which the buyer will usually ac- 
quaint you to counteract the state- 
ments you are making. The wares of 
your competitors usually have some 
zood features as well as yours. Agree 
with the buyer. Let him have the 
benefit or credit for some of the ideas 
—especially the ones advanced by hing 
for, remember, it is the majority that 
is going to win You are bound to reg- 
ister more and stronger impressions, 
s0 don’t be selfish, “Give and take.” 
Too many salesmen make the mistake 
by wanting to dominate the buyer’s 
mind, thus prejudicing the buyer 
against him. A prejudice is a “lost 
sale.” 

Confidence also plays a very impor- 
tant part in a sales transaction both 
as to the merchandise and the sales- 
man. Who would buy from us if thev 
did not have confidence in us, as well 
as in our wares? How is it estab- 
lished? By the ring of sincerity in 
our statements. Never misrepresent 
your wares or yourself. Your state- 
ment must be straightforward and de- 
livered in a clear voice, eye to eye. 
What do I mean hy eye to eye? Al- 
wavs face vour buyer and look him 
straight in the eye. I am always sus- 
nicious of a nerson who won’t look me 
straight in the eve. It is said that no 
one has ever been able to teach the 
eye to lie. 

Now, “the close of the sale.” It fs 
the “summing up process” like the 
lawyer’s closing address to the jury. 
The case, if properly presented, has 
all the facts. prettv well established, 
each important factor that enters into 
the case has been introduced, the “evi- 
@ence” is in. So with the sale. You 
have successfully made your approach 
or become acauainted. demonstrated 
your goods. and now you sum up your 
sales argument by reiterating briefly 
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the strongest selling argument the) 
of shaped in a little more coinej 
form for your buyer should now be 
& more receptive mood and will rez 
ily accept more liberal statemen. 
This may also be referred to as a “p, 
ture part” of the sale. Here is whe 
you can draw an imaginary picture | 
the buyer, the “ringing of the ca 
register with the profits,’ “satisf 
customers,” “pride,” “comforts,” ast 
case may be. 


Now, just a word as to the buy) 
He is human, the same as you andj 
subject to the daily trials of life. F 
path is not lined with roses. He # 
his daily problems to meet and ¢¢ 
quer, as we have, very often an v 
reasonable employer to satisfy; aga, 
domestic troubles; sick babies; pi 
haps “the wolf at the door,” and. oth: 
problems. Again, remember he mt: 
“separate the chaff from the grair’ 
He is compelled to look over mar 
lines, the good, the bad, the indiff, 
ent, and hear the inferior lines p- 
claimed as lines of quality, with m- 
its of strength, appearance, comfo, 
really better than the best eA 
quality lines. He is the prey of t 
dishonest salesman and oft is the tir 
he has been “stung,” so why shot 
he not be a little suspicious, cautio 
and join the “From Missouri” 
“Show me” club. Therefore, do r 
judge him too harshly. He may Bi 
a mistake by not buying your line. } 
cannot always be in the right but } 
is still a prospect for a sale, and y 
have a better opportunity to sell hi 

r 


next time assuming your line is “rig] 
and you have established a frien 
contact by the manner in which yi 
have presented yourself and wares. 

Friendship also has its part in 8 
ing. Not the familiar brand of frie) 
ship, but the wholehearted, respaaal 
brand. Salesmen must retain a c- 
Familiar 
breeds contempt. So my warning; 
not to become too familiar or too wi 
acquainted with your buyer or yc 
business associates. “Friends” 
properly termed should be count! 
mostly in the social sphere of life aj 
not in business. I would have yi 
carry it no further than merely: 
friendly business contact. Subsaay 
if you will “acquaintance,” which y 
better fit the situation and be me 
appropriate. 

Enthusiasm is another sales fact! 
It is a proof that you believe in yo’ 
self and your wares; it attracts, c} 
vinces, and is contagious. Emer: 
says “Nothing great was ever achievl 
without enthusiasm.” 

Optimism also is a part of ah 
stock in trade. Optimism is a sp! 
that knows no failure today or tom’ 
row. It is light when there is no lig. 
hope when failure is evident. 

Will you succeed? Yes, if you ¢ 
tinue to study and search for kno 
edge in selling as you are doing 4 
then as conscientiously apply it. 
your standards and keep to A 
Many a successful or bright future 15 
been wrecked on the shoals after 
fort and sacrifice have been mé 
which would have carried them to 't 
top of the ladder. What are thi 
standards? Honesty, temperance, § 
cerity, loyalty. 


Those who pride themselves on 
ing hard-boiled usually are only 4 


baked.—Brooklyn Eagle. 4 
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NOTHER large consignment of 
A salvaged picric acid has just 

been allotted to Wisconsin sett- 
lers for land clearing purposes. 

Negotiations with government of- 
ficials have resulted in making avail- 
able several million pounds of this 
war surplus explosive now stored at 
Ft. Wingate, New Mexico. Officials 
of the Wisconsin College of Agricul- 
ture are offering this to farmers at a 
yery low figure—$10.95 a hundred 
pounds where a carload is delivered 
to one shipping point. This enables 
the settlers of a community or county 
to pool their orders and take advant- 
age of the unusually low rate. 

Through an arrangement made with 
government representatives a large 
supply of salvaged blasting caps has 
been secured. The state’s land clear- 
ing officials are able to supply one 
hundred caps with each one hundred 
pounds of picric acid. Where the ex- 
plosive is ordered through county 
agents no local freight on caps will be 
charged. Neither caps nor picric acid 
can be ordered separately. 

John Swenehart, in charge of the 
state’s activities in land clearing, an- 
nounces that when the present supply 
of these explosives is exhausted or- 
ders with remittances will be re- 
turned. He is calling the attention 
of all land clearing agencies to the 
fact that both the picria acid and the 
caps are war supplies, and that it is 
improbable that the products could be 
furnished commercially at the prices 
quoted. After Wisconsin and the other 
cut-over states have consumed the 
available surplus of war explosives it 
will, of course, be necessary to re- 
turn to the use of regularly manu- 
factured materials. 

According to announcements just 
issued by Mr. Swenehart, the explo- 
sives will be handled by county agents 
or through the land clearing section of 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
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Last Call for Picric Acid 


- Swenehart announces that Wis- 
pees farmers have already used 
more than two million pounds of this 
explosive. They report good results 
from its use and are calling for more. 
The Wisconsin land clearers have 
found picric acid stronger than dyna- 
mite, and excellently adapted to land 
clearing. The state investigators 
agree that the picric explosive does 
not cause the so-called dynamite head- 
aches, and does not freeze. They say 
it is more resistant to moisture, can 
he stored safely and easily and all to- 
gether is well adapted in every way 
for stump and rock shooting. 


Mr. Swenehart states that in coun- 
ties which do not employ agricultural 
agents or where the demand is less 
than a carload, orders may be placed 
directly with his office here. In such 
cases delivery will be made by local 
freight from a nearby carload dis- 
tributing point and local freight 
charges will be paid by the farmer 
who gets the material. He is urging 
farmers to place their orders as 
promptly as possible so as to insure 
delivery by the time the explosives 
are needed. He has found that bank- 
ers often arrange for credit to enable 
the farmers to place their orders. 

“Farmers desiring less than 100 
pounds should combine with neighbors 
to order a full case,” says Mr. Swene- 
hart. “Picric acid comes approximate- 
ly three cartridges to the pound, each 
cartridge being equivalent to a cart- 
ridge of dynamite. The cost per cart- 
ridge is about four cents. As re-ship- 
ment, storage and demurrage have to 
be added to the cost of distribution, 
farmers are being urged to get the 
materials at the cars and thus save 
money. Remember, that one pound 
of explosives used early this spring 
when soil is wet will do as much work 
as one and one-half pounds or two 
pounds in the dry season.” 


Service Men at Agricultural Schools 


| LARGE increase in the attend- 

ance in agricultural vocational 

schools, set up in the public 
schools under the provisions of the 
Federal Vocational Education Act of 
1917, is reported by Calvin F. McIn- 
tosh, member of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, in making 
public the official statistics for the 
first five year period of the act. 


At the close of the fiscal year 1922, 
the agricultural enrollment totalled 
59,276, announces Mr. McIntosh. At 
the close of the first year of the act, 
June 30, 1918, the enrollment was only 
15,4538. An increase of nearly 300 per 
cent is registered for the period. 


At the same time, the number of 
’ agricultural vocational schools has in- 
creased from 609 to 2,175, since 1918. 
The number of teachers has risen 
895 to 2,290. 


Under the act, the states receive an 

annual grant of Federal funds for vo- 
cational schools, on condition that 
they match the Federal appropriation, 
dollar for dollar, with state or local 
funds. Last year, the forty-eight 
states expended a total of over $4,000,- 
000 on agricultural vocational schools. 
Of this amount, approximately $1,400, 
000 was from Federal funds. 


Only public schools, giving practical 
instruction designed to prepare the 
pupil to actually enter the vocation of 
farming, may receive Federal funds, 
according to the act. Also, schools 
are required to give at least six 
months per year of sunervised prac- 
tice farming to each pupil. The old 
style rural school which taught agri- 
culture merely as an informational 
subject, and with no design to train 
the pupil in actual farming, is not elig- 
ible to receive Federal aid. Such 
schools are fast giving way to voca- 
tional schools, says Mr. McIntosh. 

The latest development in the agri- 
cultural school field has been the 
part-time and evening school, accord- 
ing to the report. These are designed 
to reach the great out-of-school popu- 
lation who have already gone to 


work. The census of 1920 showed 1,- 
202.135 farm boys in the United 
States between the ages of 14 and 20, 
who are out of school. In addition, 
there are approximately 8,000,000 
men above the age of 20, who would 
be benefited by part-time or evening 
classes. 

The first beginnings in part-time 
schools in agriculture were made by 
the states in 1921. At the close of the 
last fiscal year, 238 part-time or eve- 
ning schools were reported organized. 


Since the vocational appropriation 
for agriculture of the Federal Govern- 
ment increases each year until the 
vear 1926, when a maximum figure of 
$3,000,000 per annum is reached, Mr. 
McIntosh predicts an increasing de- 
velopment of agricultural schools, 
both of the all-day and the part-time 
type. 


CANADA’S THRESHING COST 

E cost of threshing the 1922 

wheat crop of Western Canada is 

estimated at approximately $57,- 
680,000, based on a crop of estimate 
of 384.000,000 bushels and a cost of 
15 cents a bushel for threshing, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Consul General Jo- 
seph I. Brittain. In 1919 the wheat 
crop was estimated at 120,000,000 
bushels and threshing costs averaged 
10 cents a bushel,. aggregating $12,- 
000.000. 

The increase is accounted for large- 
ly by the 100 per cent increase in the 
cost of labor. Other factors are costs 
of food for men employed in threshing 
operations, and increase in the cost 
of large threshing machinery of from 
25 to 20 per cent, and an increase in 
the cost of lubricating oils of about 
100 per cent. Fuel remains practical- 
lv the same as in pre-war days, as a 
lower grade can be used in modern 
machines. 

In Canada farm machinery is not 
generally well housed during the win- 
ter seasons, and this acts to increase 
operating expenses. 
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bong Dine Long Distance 


No matter how far away you may be 
from this Bank, you can transact your 
banking business here by mail. 


Our mail is the first thing on the pro- 
gram each morning, so you are sure of 
prompt attention when you make a de- 
posit, a withdrawal or request special in- 


formation. 


Bank by mail whenever it’s convenient. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
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DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in excess of $350,000.00 


Unearned Incomes 
(Continued from page 6) 


make improvements, industry and 
business that builds cities and com- 
munities, and benevolent government 
service paid for with taxes on indus- 
try, business and agriculture. 

Owners of tax exempt securitics pay 
no tax on their securities cr income 
because their securities ar: constitu- 
tionally tax exempt. 

Taxation based on lan: values is 
the most popular method now advo- 
cated because it gets at the “un- 
earned” income from the iand, taxing 
it upon its earning power, and reduces 
taxes on improvements il a measure 
corresponding to the increased taxes 
on the unimproved land. Practicabil- 
ity of this form of taxation is well 
demonstrated throughout Western 
Canada; in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; in two of the most im- 
portant horticultural regions of Cali- 
fornia; in Denmark, and in several 
provinces in Australia. It is now the 
big political issue in England. 

Taxing tax exempt securities was 
strongly advocated at the last session 
of Congress, but a rising tide of op- 
position postponed action. Opposi- 
tion was founded on the fact that in- 
terest rates would be increased on all 
future municipal, county, state and 
government bonds, or such bonds 
would be sold at considerable reduc- 
tions below par, to make allowance 
for taxes. In lieu of taxing tax ex- 
empt bonds a movement is now on 
foot to have industrial bonds un- 
taxed, so that they will be just as at- 
tractive to capital for investment as 
the present tax exempt bonds. 

It is practically certain that all 
states will soon have an inheritance 
tax, and it is not at all unlikely that 
all rates on inheritance will be mate- 
rially increased because the income 
is clearly unearned. The editorial 
taken from the Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist of April 7, is a splendid presenta- 
tion of the sentiment in favor of dis- 
criminating between taxing “earned” 
and “unearned” incomes. 
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lid. To a woman it is stage 
setting, ornament, index. It 
not only proclaims, but fixes, 


her standard. It not only lends color 
to her face, but to her life. In com- 
parison, the gown is a mere incident. 


The hat should add to our attrac- 
tions and counteract our defects. It 
should harmonize with our coloring, 
our figure, our clothes, our mode of 
life and our purse, and should con- 
tinue to look well after much use in 
all kinds of weather. 

The one hat of a season must not 
be extreme, too large to stand the 
winds, too distinct in color to go with 
any gown, too delicate, or so striking 
as to be conspicuous. 

Feathers and flowers do not endure 
the weather well, but should be re- 
served for dress hats. It is not econ- 
omy to buy a hat of poor materials, 
which will soon look shoddy. 


Hats may vary in shape and color 
from season to season, but certain 
general shapes and colors will always 
be becoming to you and certain others 
you should avoid. 


A large hat, a low hat, or one which 
droops over the shoulders makes the 
wearer look short and wide. A tall 
hat, a small hat or one which turns up 
increases the height and slenderness. 
The young, soft face may wear a tail- 
ored hat of some severity, but the old- 
er face is improved by soft lines in the 
hat. A hat with some trimming is 
more becoming. The round face needs 
the taller hat. A blue hat emphasizes 
the blue of the eyes; a red hat the 
red of the lips—or hair, or nose. A 
hat of regular lines will make tke 
features look more regular. With a 
turned up nose do not have the brim 
turned up in front, and if you have a 
sharp nose and chin, do not have 
points and peaks in the hat. 


Do uot be afraid to study your hat 
before you buy it. Take along to ad- 
vise you a careful and honest friend 
When you do find a hat which is so 
becoming that several of your friends 


tell you so, with conviction, learn 
what are its characteristics. That is 
the kind of a hat for you. Make it 


your standard. 


It isn’t the hat that matters so 
much as the way you wear it. The 
latest creation in millinery will not 
look stylish unless you wear it cor- 
rectly. A hat which is beautiful, set 
properly upon the head may look 
ridiculous when tipped back or worn 
too high. 


Stand in front of the glass and try 
some experiments with your hat. You 
and your friends can get some good 
laughs out of trying on a number of 
hats, tilting them at different angles 
and noting the effect. But you do not 
want to be funny when you go out on 
the street. The style today is to pull 
the hat well down over the forehead 
and let it cuddle about the ears. 


Anent Face Powder 


Everybody is using face powder 
now-days. It is no longer considered 
a thing to be bashful about. One 
sees milady stop anywhere on the 
street or in any public place, open her 
vanity case, pucker up her face to get 
a view in the tiny mirror and adminis- 
ter the anti-shine. In fact, some of 
our most daring belles are not 
ashamed to appear with face so hid- 
den behind a coat of powder that they 
remind us of a clown with his chalky 
make-up, and we wonder if their faces 
would crack if they should smile em- 
phatically. 
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The other day a young 1ady came 
out of a fashionable hotel with her 
nose, and only her nose, perfectly 
white with face powder, so that it 
looked as if she had dipped it into the 
powder box. At first I thought it 
must be some joke, but noting her 
stylish dress, the hotel she was com- 
ing from, and the limousine she enter- 
ed I inquired of those who ought to 
know and found it is a new style. 


This set me to thinking, and I fol- 
lowed up my investigations on the 
powder question. ‘What is face pow- 
der?” JI asked the chemist. “It is 
made up of a base of tale. Tale be- 
longs to the chalk family,” he told me. 
“What is a real good face powder?” I 
inquired. “There are no good face 
powders,” he replied. ‘What are the 
high priced ones; are they simply 
highly perfumed, in a better box, or 
sold by a man who has the nerve to 
charge more?” “It all depends on the 
boltings,” he explained. “A cheap 
powder—like rice powder—may be 
simply crushed or powdered. The 
cheaper powders are adulterated with 
zinc oxide as fillers, and this is a 
poison and sometimes makes the face 
break out. Sometimes flour, just 
wheat flour, is the base of cheap pow- 
ders. A good talcum powder is as 
good as a cheap face powder. 
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“A good, or rather, a high-grade face 
powder is bolted through silk cloth. 
The best Italian and French powders 
are bolted through several thickness- 
es of silk cloth of the finest mesh and 
are very fine. They are at least sixty 
percent talc, with just a little zine 
oxide to make them cling—not enough 
zine to do any harm.” 


But here he refused to answer fur- 
ther questions and sent me to the lady 
toilet specialists for information as to 
the uses and success of face powder. 
Following up that idea of “cling”, 
“What makes face powder cling,” J 
asked. ’The heavier powder clings 
and the lighter powder blows away” 
they told me. I myself know that a 
little cold cream, rubbed lightly into 
the skin will help hold the powder on, 
just as oiled roads will keep down the 
dust. (Applied science, that.) “What 
is this caked powder?” I asked. “Ig 
it oiled or something so it will adhere 
better?” “It’s the same thing com- 
pressed—compacts, they call it. It is 
merely slightly dampened and pressed 
into cake form for convenience, It 
does not fly about when you open the 
box, nor spill in your hand bag, but 
there is nothing added to it, no oil.” 

“Hverybody uses face powder,” they 
told me, “from ten-year-olds up. It is 
considered almost a disgrace to have 
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Lavender, called tan- 
gerine shade, is the latest thing. It 
used to be called blondine shade. For 
brunettes the proper thing is cream 
face powder. They used to make a 
blond rouge, which was pink, but it 
does not sell well now.” 

“What shades do you sell most of?” 
I asked. 

“White in the summer, because peo- 
ple are too florid in the summer and 


rub white in to tone down. In the win- 


ter, we sell more flesh color.” 

“What is flesh?” I asked, “Tan, pink 
or white?” “Cream” they told me, 
“but natural light pink is sold a good 
deal.” 

“Do you advise washing the powder 
off thoroughly at night before going 
to bed?” I asked. Here they split the 
decision. One said it would all be off 
by that time anyway and wouldn’t do 
any harm. The other said, “By all 
means, it should be thoroughly washed 
off. Face powder doesn’t do any good 
in the pores.” J incline to agree with 
the latter, don’t you? 


How to Purchase 
Linens 


HE season of annual white sales 

is upon us, and wise women are 

taking advantage of the many 
real bargains that are made available 
through them. 

If one is willing to consider odd 
patterns and linens that are a bit 
soiled, real bargains are to be se- 
cured. For common wear, Scotch 


linens will be found durable, though 


not very fine. French linen is the 
finest and most expensive. 


The new fashion in table setting — 


has changed the methods of buying 
linens. Breakfast sets consisting of 


one long and several short runners — 
are also often used for luncheon as 


well. This does away with the old 
breakfast cloths. These runner sets 
are quite charming also, in oyster 
white, Japanese linen or in unbleach- 
ed linen. Dolly sets with a center- 
piece are also popular. 

The formal dinner cloth is the plain 
damask, with a satin striped border. 
But the figured cloth is used on the 
home table, 
used for every day. Of course, Chi- 
nese straw sets, painted oilcloth and 


unbleached sets are very much in fa- — 
vor and on the cook’s day out, or on — 


busy days, they are quite apt to find 
their way to the dinner table instead 
of the heavy cloth. 

The laundry problem has had some- 
thing to do with the change, though 
we are quite prone to lay all blame 
for such changes on the war. 

Every woman feels she should have 
six ordinary tablecloths, two a little 


larger and finer for extra use and two — 


large ones for holiday or special use. 


Napkins to match each cloth are usu- : 


ally provided and kept for use with 
the cloths. 
tra napkins as well and the sales af- 
ford the best opportunity to secure 
them. 

Bedding also may be replenished at 
these sales. There are still some 
women who are old-fashioned enough 
to make their own sheets. 
vantage in making bedding is one of 
dimensions more than finish, though 
hand-hemmed sheets and cases do 
seem finer than machine-finished ones. 
It is old-fashioned but it seems very 
nice to see the carefully turned and 
sewed hems. 
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But we always need ex- — 
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Breakfast 


Grape Fruit 
Top Milk 


Coffee 
Luncheon 


aiied Over Creamed Turnips 
in Cheese and Pineapple Salad. 
" fuftins and Marmalade 

Tea 


Dinner 
armed Over Roast Beef 
nd Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Bread and Butter 
: read Canned Peaches 
Coffee 


RECIPES 


yjas—Two cups flour, butter or 
r hortening the size of an egg, 
jispoons baking powder, milk 
to make a batter a little 
« than for pancakes. Beat in 
5 nore eggs the last thing. Bake 
<| in muffin rings or tins. 


«Muffins—To be fried in lard or 
in muffin rings. One pint milk, 
i:ye flour to make a stiff batter, 
sablespoons yeast, a little salt. 
tirise over night. In the morn- 
gs: in two teaspoons of sugar, 
»ggs, then add sufficient wheat 
'o make a suitable batter to 
| the fat. If baked they require 
ae-half to three-quarters of an 


r and Rice Muffins—Pour two- 
gf a cupful of hot milk over one 
ot cooked rice and work with 

to separate the grains. Add 
cupful of cornmeal to the hot 
i a teaspoon of salt and one 
foonful of brown sugar. Set 
}0 cool. When the mixture is 
‘dd half a cupful of flour and 
‘easpoonfuls of baking powder. 
‘t thoroughly. Bake in well 
|| muffin pans in a hot oven for 


minutes. 
-n Cheese and Pineapple Sal- 
lice a slice of pineapple on a 
leaf, make balls of cream 
softened with a little cream. 
3 cheese balls on the pineapple, 
e with chopped nuts and serve 
ayonnaise and whipped cream. 
vee tablespoons flour, one-quar- 
aspoon mustard; (b) one-half 
id water; (c) one egg yolk, one- 
‘p olive or salad oil, two table- 
vinegar or lemon juice. Mix 
oroughly, add (b) slowly, stir- 
ntil smooth, bring to boiling 
‘stirring constantly. Boil two 
s. This will be very thick. 
ide to cool. When cool add 
ternating the beaten yolk with 
vinegar. 


HOLESOME 


MENUS 


Breakfast 
Orange Juice 


Oatmeal Top Milk 
Coddled Beggs 
Toast Bacon 
Milk for Children 
Coffee for Adults 
Luncheon 
Scrapple 


Rolls with Butter 
Creamed Carrots with Peas 
Cabbage Salad with Hickory Nuts 
Home Canned Prunes 


Dinner 
Wscalloped Ham Baked Potatoes 
Dried Sweet Corn 
Lettuce Salad 
Sweet Apple Pickles 
Butter Peach Butter 
Hickory Nut Cookies 
Canned Strawberries 
Milk 


RECIPES 


Scrapple—Boil head of pig until 
tender. Put meat through food chop- 
per, skim fat from broth. Reheat, add 
meat; thicken with corn meal. Cook 
in fireless cooker for several hours. 
Cool and fry as mush. 


Cabbage Salad—Shred head of cab- 
bage fine. Season with sait. Whip 
one-half cup sweet cream, add two 
tablespoons sugar, one tablespoon 
vinegar. Add nuts to this and mix 
through cabbage, serve cold. 


Escalloped Ham—One cup chopped 
lean cold ham, two hard boiled eggs, 
one cup white sauce, cracker crumbs, 
butter. Arrange ham and eggs and 
cracker crumbs in layers. Cover with 
crumbs. Add sauce. Bake. 


Hickory Nut Cookies—Take three 
eggs, cup nut meats, one cup sour 
cream, one-quarter cup shortening, one 
cup sugar, one teaspoon soda, flour to 
stiffen. Roll thin and bake. 


Chocolate Sandwich Cookies—One- 
half cup shortening, one-quarter cup 
milk, two cups flour, one-quarter table- 
spoon salt, one cup sugar, one egg, 
one tablespoon baking powder, one- 
half cup cocoa. Cream’ shortening 
and sugar together; add milk and 
beaten egg; mix well. Sift flour, cocoa, 
baking powder and salt together and 
add. Roll very thin and bake in hot 
oven about twelve minutes. Make a 
white frosting as follows: One cup 
sugar, one-half cup milk. Boil until 
syrup is thick, then pour slowly on 
one tablespoon of marshmallow cream. 
flavor to suit. Beat until the right 
consistency to spread. Spread between 
cakes, sandwich like. 


Bread 


selatin and Its Many Uses 


ATIN contains elements of 
owth which are needed by chil- 
en—that is one of the findings 
nee. It is also valuable as a 
or persons recovering from a 
SS or weak and aenemic and 
ed building up. In other words, 
food which is a food. 
18 “good old days” when over- 
ople had the gout, pie—heavy 
ch—was the standard dessert. 
lly gelatin desserts began to 
inroads into the pie-habit. In- 
it people are the first to adopt 
gradually the rest of us take 
One reason why gelatin des- 
are so ideal is that they are 
9 nothing as fillers and nearly 
We have eaten enough by the 
@ arrive at the last course. 
Made by boiling the bone and 
ginous parts of the animal un- 
the gelatin is extracted. When 
it is liquid, but when cold it will 
| into a jelly. The housewife 
notices that with her soup. 
Jelly is sliced and dried in lay- 
_fets. The glass-like layers 
Iry are called sheet gelatin and 
netimes so marketed. It is more 
d up and sold as plain, un- 


colored and unflavored gelatin, or 
seasoned and colored and sweetened 
and given a fancy name to match its 
advanced concoction. 

The larger package of plain gelatin 
is probably the less expensive. Oné 
adds sugar and natural flavors. The 
artificial product is more easily pre- 
pared and hence more popular, but not 
as delicious as well seasoned plain 
gelatin. 

One level tablespoon of plain gela- 
tin will make a pint of jelly. The rule 
is to soak the gelatin first in cold 
water, then add boiling water—al- 
ways keeping track of the amount of 
liquid that it may be in proper pro- 
portion to the gelatin else the jelly 
will not be the proper consistency. 
Fruit juices may be heated and thick- 
ened with gelatin and thd fruit added 
when it is cool and begins to “set”. 

As a plain foundation, lemons or 
vinegar make a good ground-work for 
seasoning. To this*may be added a 
thousand and one different varieties 
of things. Anything which goes into a 
salad may be used—-vegetables, fruit, 
meat or nuts, or all together. — 

The gelatin may be molded in any 
shape, in cups or fancy mold, in a 
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Hetthe = ~<a" 
sunshine in|” 


RE you fagged and foggy when you wake up in 
the morning? “There’s a Reason.” 


Coffee and tea are known to affect many people that 
way. Often, these beverages cause nervousness, sleep- 
lessness and severe headache. “There’s a Reason.” 


Postum, made from wheat roasted just like coffee, 
is a delightful mealtime beverage free from any element 
of harm. 


Try it instead of coffee or tea, and let the sun- 
shine in, 


Postum for HEALTH 


| ‘There's a Reason” 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is 
being prepared; made by boiling fully 20 
minutes, 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Cor 
Battle Creek, wae , 


suste eres Gs warretoae 
Wem meee 


Northern State Hormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


Some economical variations are to 
use it for the left over cup of cocoa, 
melted ice-cream, soup, or a part of a 


square pan it may be sliced with a 
knife dipped in hot water. Or it may 
be whipped into a froth when half 


solid. With the addition of whipped can of fruit. 
cream, it makes a delicious snow 
pudding. 


“VICTORY PLANTS” 


It may be served on a lettuce leaf 


and with salad dressing over it, or it 
may be served in sherbet glasses, with 
whipped cream and a cherry or piece 
of fruit on top, or any ingenuous 
scheme may be devised to please the 
eye. : 
Gelatin is a convenience in using up 
any kind of left-overs, whether a little 
meat, a few snoonsful of peas a little 
tomato and boiled rice, or anything 
experience suggests. These make a 
delicious salad for the next meal. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


5 Butternut Trees $1.00, 5 beautiful Virginia Cedars 
$1.00. 100 Gibson or Dunlap and 100  everbearing 
Strawberry plants for $2.00. 1,000 choice Straw 
berry Plants for $8.50. 25 Gladoli Bulbs for $1.00. 
1 Spirea or 2 Concord Grapevines free with every order 
of $4.00 or over. 5 Spirea V. H. for $1.00. 1,000 
fine Concord grapevines for $30.00 or $40.00. 20 or 
12 Concord Grapevines for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry 
Bushes for $1.00. 100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. Not 
the cheapest but the best. Live and let live prices. 
All above small bargains post paid. 
seeing, Free. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 


Catalogue worth 


stores in the field 


TAN A RLS Sg 


light the taste—and 
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Grape-Nuts is truly economical because 
a small quantity provides unusual nour- 


ishment. 


Get your vitamins 
naturally 


: Vitamin and mineral elements are part of 
the splendid nutriment which Nature 


; and vitalizing the }:uman body. 


Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
malted barley, has for over twenty five 
years supplied vitamin and other elements 
§ necessary for perfect nutrition. 


f There’s a crispness and flavor that de- 
building goodness that makes Grape-Nuts 


with cream or milk a complete food—and 
wonderfully delicious! 


Grape:Nuts mam 
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grains for nourishing 


there’s natural health- 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 
Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 


BABY CHICKS 


Price List—Prepaid to You—Purebred Stock 


100 50 25 

White and Brown Leghorns...... 13.00 7.00 8.75 
Buff & Black Leghorns .......... 13.00 7.00 3.75 
Anconas ..... 4.00 7.50 4,00 
Minoreas ... 15.00 8.00 4.25 
R. I. Reds 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Barred Rocks 15.00 8.00 4.25 
Buff & White Rocks . 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Wh, & S. L. Wyandottes. 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Buff Orpingtons ......... 16.00 8.50 4.50 
Langshans _......... 18.00 9.50 5.00 
Br ADIAS © crvewssacsactcespevesttes sortaces 20.00 10.50 5.50 
All absolutely first class pure bred stock. Prompt 


shipments made. Mail order to J. KREJCI, 20 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Hl. 


|BABY CHICKS 
Buying ‘Cloverleaf’ 
chicks insures your suc- 
cess in the poultry busi- 


ness. Big, husky chicks 
from closely culled 
flocks. Safe arrival 


guaranteed. 
CLOVERLEAF POULTRY YARDS 
Route 2, Zeeland, Mich. 


ND, 
ee Mich 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Both Combs. Michigan’s Greatest Color 
and Ege Strain. 80% egg yield in Janu- 
ary, 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs. 

INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12c AND UP! 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
et HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 


HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Timely Warnings 
Massachusetts authorities are ureg- 
ing the public not to waste coal. The 
public should also be careful not to 
waste its diamonds and platinum 
watches.—Minneapolis Journal. 


] Earn money for 


ments. Parents 
to help buy aRA 
sizes. Factery te 
FREE, express prepaid,f 
Terms to suit—eash or ¢ 


Baonfins $0 Pay —— 


ah uy, 5 
it sha aA a oo 


Cycle Company write 
Dept. c chicago today 
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| 
CHICK We are pioneers in shipping 
Michigan. Have shipped thousands each 
season since 1904. Different varieties. Free booklet 
with guarantee and prepaid prices for spring delivery. 
FREEPORT HATCHERY, Box C, Freeport, Mich. 


Baby Chicks 


chicks in 


and Eggs of high record layers. §. C. 
White and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
Barred Rocks. _ Very reasonable. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed by P. P. prepaid. Catalogue FREE. VAN 
DRIEST FARMS, Box W, Cedar Grove, Wis. 


ACCREDITED BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS— 
Pure bred, trapnested, 200 to 262 egg producing White 
Leghorns. , Also Barred, White, Partridge Rocks; Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Black Orpingtons. Catalogue free. 
MEADOW SPRING FARM HATCHERY, Burnett, Wis. - 


Accredited Chicks are good chicks. All our breeding 
stock inspected by State Dept. of Markets, and guaran- 
teed to be true to name. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Write for catalogue. WATERTOWN POULTRY FARM, 
Watertown, Wis. 
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Banana a Remarkable Fru: 


AVE you ever considered what a 

remarkable fruit the banana is? 

There is a long list of peculiari- 
ties to be catalogued for it, viz. and 
to-wit: 

There is no month in the year when 
bananas are not in season. They are 
available every hour of the day or 
night, and everywhere, for they are 
stock in trade at every market, corner 
grocery, fruit stand. and soda foun- 
tain. 

Other fruits may rise and fall in 
price but they maintain a happy me- 
dium all the year round. Further- 
more they are almost a balanced food 
of themselves, and, still furthermore, 
they are digestible. “Hold, hold!” 
you say, remembering the time the 
baby nearly died of eating them and 
the doctor told you they were not a 
fit food for anybody. But I am speak- 
ing of the RIPE banana, not the kind 
you fed the baby. 

The ripe banana is brown or black 
on the outside; inside it is white and 
mealy and fragrant and mellow, but 
not too soft. Fortunately for thrifty 
housewives, the merchant values little 
the ripe banana. It does not sell well, 
so we may buy it “for a song.” 

The yellow, firm, good-looking ba- 
nana is still “green.” The unripe ba- 
nana is still starch and in an indiges- 
tible form. When ripe, the starch 
turns to a more sugary substance. If 
you must serve unripe bananas, bake 
them. 

The banana is a time and labor- 
saver. The small boy needs but to 
strip back the peel and it is ready to 


Are Hysterics Necessary? 


OME otherwise sensible people let 

themselves go all to pieces over 

very little things. It may be that 
they are near the breaking point from 
nervous exhaustion or strain and that 
the small provocation is “the last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back.” 
In that case they are to be forgiven. 
But what shall we say to those who 
habitually permit themselves to go 
into a fine frenzy when any little 
thing goes wrong? They certainly 
need some good old Spartan training. 


Do you remember the story of the 
boy who brought home the wild fox in 
his tunic and who, rather than betray 
emotion, permitted it to gnaw at his 
vitals? And it is related of the In- 
dians of a certain tribe that the young 
candidates for the chief-ship were re- 
quired, as a test of courage, to hang 
by the thumbs without signifying pain. 
Not that we would advise such ex- 
treme measures, but to control one’s 
mental and physical reactions to out- 
ward stimuli is a lesson each individ- 
ual should be taught. 


IT recently witnessed a mature wo- 
man let go of herself in the most ri- 
diculous manner. A boy, in innocent 
fun, brought in a baby mouse in a 
shoe box and showed it to all those 
about. The lady immediately lapsed 
into hysterics. It was the first ease 
ef anvthine like that I had ever seen 
and it was quite horrifying to hear 
her sob and carry on. After it was 
over, she calmed herself and said, as 
though it were sufficient excuse, “TJ 
always was like that. I never can 
bear the sight of a mouse.” 


My good old Quaker great-grand- 
mother. when one o f her grandchil- 
dren asked her, “Grandmother. isn’t 
thee ever nervous?” replied, “I trust 
I have more sense.” 

It is told of Susanna Wesley that 
she would not allow any of her nine- 
teen children to cry aloud after they 
were two years old. Which reminds 
us of the adage, “What can’t he cured, 
must be endured.” 

Life does have hardships. It tests 
the mettle of all of us, but for this 
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Woman and the Home 
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eat. The banana comes in aj 
sealed wrapper, the skin, and is 
fore sanitary. 
Although strong in nutrient 
banana contains enough roughr 
be laxative. It has a charac 
flavor, mild but not insipid, aol 
not tire of it, but rather iy 
grows on us. . 
Children, who especially ne 
starchy-sugary food, are eager 
of bananas. The reason that bh 
are often condemned as a fo 
children ig two fold, first the 
ones we give, and second, the: 
a habit of gulping down the } 
without chewing it. Being star) 
needs to be mixed with the ga 
the mouth or it will not be p 
digested, and being concentra 
must be divided into tiny partis 
the digestive juices will not wk 
it. When the small child eats) 
nana, if the mother cannot insi) 
he chews it well, she should 
with bulky food, as chopped fin) 
his breakfast cereal, or as the] 
for a sandwich. 
There are infinite ways to set) 
banana; plain, sliced and witll 
and sugar, sliced with orange} 
cream filling for cake or pie, wil 
ioca, blanc mange or gelatin, 
ads, with custard, omelets, or f 
fast cereals. \) 
The banana is so universally 


today, it is hard for us to reali; 
it was a curiosity fifty years 
which makes us wonder if Moth? 
ture can possibly have anythin) 
so valuable up her sleeve! . 


reason, that mother is doing he 
a kindness who will not allow ' 
go into a tantrum when anythin\ 
wrong. Courage and self-cont 
two valuable legacies whicli : 
mother can leave to her chilta 
part of his equipment for life. | 
The best neurologists today 
that, after long indulgence, it nly 
very difficult for a nervous perin 
practice self-control, but even thi 
be accomplished. But in the 
and healthy child, it is absolute'1 
less to permit hysteria. It is h 
tive wrong for the mother to " 


a 


it. A rousing spanking, in th 
old fashioned way, is the best 1 
remedy. a 

If the victim is beyond the rev 
your authority, the next best tl 


sterics is  nine-tenths spun! 
which the perpetrator vents pull 
to make a show or to arouse syn 
or to get even with society for 
ing him. 
warranted and unjust annoya 
those who must witness it. — 

A good slogan is “If you hav 
bles, tell them to the police.” 
unburden them on your friend 
cidentally, have you ever notice tl 
persons addicted to hysterics (| 
waste them in seclusion? Th 
always played to the galleries 
they will make a sensation. Thm 
time your child shows any inditt 
of this malady, exert yourself al 
a sudden halt to it. 


tan 


in which a teaspoon of soda ha‘ 
dissolved. Plunge the cabbage }! 
downward, leave it uncovered al 
it boil until tender. That will bt 
twenty minutes to half an hour. 
it out into a colander; drain we)! 
into a hot dish; add lots of tt 
some salt and pepper and servé 
once. It will be as delicate as® 
flower and the color be retain, 
well as no unpleasant odor ov' | 
house such as is alway associate 
boiling cabbage. 


eh let 


cussion but I had made a reso- 
ito search it out in the morning 
ke use of it. Later a search 
d the machine for this purpose 
} upper deck and not alone this 
er games were provided for the 
7,inment of the passengers. 
4: a very delightful evening 
jn dancing and later a lunch at 
fet, I sought to rest awhile be- 
ing to my cabin. I selected a 
in the starboard side of the 
rr well forward and there sought 
kk deeply of the wonderful night. 
i begun to cruise in the waters 
North Country and the spirit of 
zht seemed to speak it. The 
y¥ passengers had begun to dis- 
and only a few remained up 
jut. I sat and star-gazed and 
3cinated by a vision of the won- 
phenomenon of the Northern 


_morning came sight of Mack- 
ed. rising from the sea at 
nacture waters of three lakes, 
ering area of land and trees. 
dians called the Island from the 
jl resemblance it bore to a 
¢ turtle.” 

tinac Island had an interesting 
, vivid at first as strategic point 
(eral wars, later prominent as 
‘tting for one of the greatest 
san fortunes and in modern day 
rendezvous for summer folk. 
‘ohn Jacob Astor laid the foun- 
of his immense wealth and 
ied in the fur trade. Interesting 
i are told of the life and habits 
fur traders which are grippmg 
ssque tales of the life of Ameri- 
yneers. 

renowned beauty of the Island 
espread and it is now the am- 
)of Man to retain its virgin for- 
id prevent commercialism of the 
0 by making it a National park. 
{ng commercial beyond that 
2serves the comfort of the thou- 
lof guests who annually find this 
ing green isle a summer para- 
barred. Here one would find 
of its former Indian and French 
‘ants and inany quaint legends 
lics link the present with the 
al past. 

t a driver who is thoroughly 
‘sant with its oddities your drive 
‘he Island is one of the most 
ting of the side trips during the 


(3, tide, and steamboats—and 
asters—await the desires of 
rtal and soon we must be once 
on cur way. 
' day the cruise takes its path 
+ waters of the Saint Mary’s 
the connecting waters of Lakes 
and Superior. The river is a 
.g course and the steamer picks 
y among the many little islands 
jise from the water’s surface. 
and there a summer home rose 
' the wooded tops of the Islands, 
occupancy, denoting his appre- 
i. of the finer creations of Na- 
(Here again we swept by the 
ibanks which were laden to the 
»dge with great masses of forests 
s the breeze sifted through the 
it bore with it the clean, pure 
of the woods. 

zfellow wrote of this country 
poem, “Hiawatha.” 
ihe head of the St. Mary’s River 
/uaint city born of French foun- 
, famous more as the site of a 
‘eat of engineering than because 
7 great importance of its own. 
we paused shortly before pro- 
g to the Sault Ste. Marie Locks 
evation to the water level of 
(Superior. 

at dusk we passed into the 
chamber of the locks. The gates 
‘h end closed and formed about 
oblong which quickly filled with 
Taising us slowly on its surface. 
ne remained in the cabin of 
er the fact that the ship was 
elevated would not have been 
ed. But world wide attention 
Pen given the Saulte Ste. Marie 
on account of their gigantic im- 
;.ce in Commerce, and the admir- 
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Sruising the Inland Lakes 


(Continued from page 9) 


ation expressed for the mechanical, 
technical and engineering skill of the 
builders makes every passenger an 
interested observer of the process of 
locking through. 

Night life is gay and pleasant 
aboard and another night under the 
wonderful Northern Lights was spent 
as the pilot wheeled his boat across 
the Lake to the Copper Country of 
Northern Michigan. 


Houghton, our next stop, is reached 
by mid-day after an hour’s cruise up 
the Portage River. 

In childhood days a big round cop- 
per cent had been reward for childish 
merit, a deed accomplished for good, 
a bonus for obedience, an objective 
ideal of childish wealth. Here at 
Houghton we were to see the great 
amounts of copper, great wealth that 
Man was wresting trom the Harth. 
On the dock where the ship came to a 
stop, we saw piles of copper ingots 
awaiting the arrival of a ship to carry 
them to the Kast, and we learned that 
the aggregate value of that shipment 
would be but little short of a million 
dollars. How much good in the stand- 
ards of our childhood days would that 
copper be able to accomplish? 

It takes about an hour to run be- 
tween trees which palisade the banks 
of sides of the river and when the 
steamer emerges and starts its trip 
across Lake Superior again, one is 
prone to regret that the last step of 
a most interesting trip is at hand 
and that morning will find you bidding 
good-bye to the steamer and the 
Iriends you have made on the voy- 
age. 

Early in the morning of the next 
day a purple haze still afar off indicat- 
ed land, and as distance lessened, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics made evi- 
dent that this was the city of Duluth. 
It you will imagine a great saucer, 
the portion bordering the center is the 
inclined surface upon which the city 
is built and the center is Lake Super- 
ior whose waters wash the shore of 
the city. 

Duluth is an important city in Com- 
merce and is noted for its great ele- 
vators and trestles which distribute 
wheat and iron ore to the steamers to 
be carried to the East. Itis as wella 
very attractive city for summer folk 
because of its climate, cool and dry, 
and the city annually is flocked with 
Tourists. 

While the dock hands were unload- 
ing our cars and the many others 
which had been taken on the cruise, 
I noticed father questioning dock 
hands, The purpose of this became 
known when, as we drove from the 
steamship landing, he told me he 
knew where the Duluth office of the 
steamship company was located and 
that we would go there at once and 
arrange for our passage Hast when our 
trip into the West had been completed. 

We have since become ardent de- 
votees of the cruise of the Inland Seas 
and many summers have failed to tire 
us of the pleasure of riding upon the 
Great Lakes. 

(Written by Miss Madeline Kenyon, 
and presented with the compliments 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corpo- 
ration.) 


HOLSTEIN FAIR PRIZES 
N APPROPRIATION of $21,000 
has been made for prizes at state 
fairs and dairy shows by The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica. This year an additional $2,000 
will be given for calf club prizes and 
$1,000 for calf club ribbons, badges 
and other prizes. Approved judges of 
Holsteins are appointed by the asso- 
ciation so that this money will get the 
best results. Twenty-five years ago 
the association started with an appro- 

priation of $500 for this purpose. 


The Obliging Boss 


Clerk—“Sir, I’d like my salary 
raised.” 
Boss — “Well, don’t worry. I’ve 


raised it somehow every week so far, 
haven’t 1?”—New York News. 
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sei UTR Bea NWeas 3 CANOE PSIG LA We eRe ae 
“NO HOUSE or BARN is 


BET "ROOF" 


There can be no permanent satisfaction, economy or real investment 
value in any structure if it does not have a durable weather resisting, 
long lasting roof. ‘That’s why it pays to roof with 


“HALF CENTURY” BRAND WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 


Laid with Galvanized or Copper Nails 


Here are four reasons why “Half Century” Brand Shingles are a 
superior investment. 


First, because White Cedar is the best “weather-wearing” shingle wood. 


Second, because “Half Century” Brand Shingles are all “air-cured”. No rushing of 
these through excessively heated dry kilns that take all the life and strength out of the 
wood, making it curl and warp. 


Third, because “Half Century” Shingles are always the right thickness. You won’t 
find them splitting under the nails as will happen to a shingle that is cut too thin. 


Fourth, because they are White Cedar they take any shade of stain or paint beautifully. 


“Half Century” Shingles live as long as their name. It pays to insist on having them for 
your roof, Alllumber dealers can supply you. Insist onseeing the above Trade-Mark on every 
bundle. It’s your guarantee of quality. And remember this: ‘“Half Century” Shingles outlast 
common steel nails by a long, long ways. Be sure to use galvanized or copper shingle nails, 


Write for valuable booklet, ‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof.’’ FREE. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


00 6 ss 
ROASTED AND PACKED © 
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Aut-O-SEK for Auto-tops 


Auto top material begins to break down as 
soon as put on car (Explanatory pamph- 
let free). 

Aut-0-SEx absolutely guaranteed to double 
life of new material and water-proof bro- 
ken-down canvas, mohair, pantasote, etc. 
Aut-I-SEK top, bending and creasing won't 
break fabric and cause leaking—Aut-0-SEK 
is permanent, won’t check nor peel. Easily 
applied,—wiped on top with a rag. Gives 
rich black luster like new top—not cheap 


Is the name of a line of products which 
waterproof and are guaranteed to length- 
en the wearing life of articles treated. 
There is a separate SEK product especial - 
ly designed for each purpose. 


SEK is easy to apply. SEK is perament, 


shiny finish like second hand car. Quart 
enough for 5-passenger car. 

Quart can $2.00, Pints $1.25. 
Sport-SEK for Clothing 

For canvas clothing, raincoats, umbrellas, 


etc. Waterproofs, prevents mildew. Most 
duck clothing sold as ‘‘waterproof’ has 
merely been washed with a mineral soap,— 
Spork-SEK for 


a temporary treatment. 


Clothing is permanent,—easily applied,— 
clean, sanitary. 

Quart can—$1.50. 

Shoe-SEK 

Softens and preserves leather, prevents 


cracking, and so thoroughly waterproofs both 
soles and uppers that overshoes are un- 
necessary. SEK intensifies and holds the 
shine, thus avoiding frequent shines. SH 
is clean—not oily nor greasy—will not soil 
clothing. Keep your feet dry for a year 
with one application of non-injurious SEK. 
Positively guaranteed to materially lengthen 
the wearing life of shoes. 

4 oz. can 50c. 


Leth-O-SEK 

Softens, preserves, waterproofs all articles 
of leather without filming, weakening, dis- 
coloring or impairing the article. Black 
for harness and Clear for Sporting goods, 


Treat your traveling bags, belts ete., to pre- new. 
vent cracking and breaking. 
Pint cans—$1.25, Quarts $2.00. All 


Can-Va-SEK 


for tents, awnings, and canvas of all kinds. 
Waterproofs thoroughly—increases _ tensile 
strength—prevents mildew—positively doubles 
the life of cotton textiles. A thin, clear 
liquid easily applied with sprayer, sponge or 
sprinkling can. Does not discolor—can be 
used on fancy colored canvas—will not rub 
off or wash out—Can-Va-SEK is permanent, 
Allows free ventilation through canvas—does 
not increase weight materially. Dries quick- 


ly. SEK treated canvas imparts no odor to 
food or 
pamphlet. 
Single Gallon $2.50—liberal discounts on 
are quantities—Gallon covers 100 to 160 
sq. ft. 


clothing. Write for interesting 


2750 W. Madison St. 


only one treatment necessary. SEK prod- 
ucts are therefore economical. 


SPORTSMEN,—Waterproof your cloth- 
ing, bedding, tents and all camping equip- 
ment with SEK. 


FARMERS,—SEK on the farm is an in- 
vestment, 
your tarpaulins and all canvas with Can- 
Va-SEK to increase their usefulness and 
wearing life. 

Take the hardest, driest, stiffest har- 
ness, boots, or work-shoes. 
Leth-O-SEK for a few minutes, 
be amazed,—the leather will be thoroughly 
cleansed of dirt and rendered permanently 
soft and pliable and waterproof, and ma- 
terially strengthened. Black Leth-O-SEK 
gives to old leather a rich black luster like 


not an expense. Waterproof 


Soak with 
You wil! 


SEK products are guaranteed to 
please you,—or your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. 


For sale by -Hardware, Drug and Genl. 
Mdse. Stores. 


Ask your dealer to order SEK for you 
from his jobber. 


SEK MANFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Average Value of Farms in the United States 


HE average value of land and 
buildings per acre of land in farms 
in the United States in 1920 was 
$70.94, as compared with $39.60 in 1910 
says The World Almanac in its sum- 
mary of the latest federal census. 
The average value of land and build- 
ings per farm for the United States 
as a whole in 1920 was $10,514, as 
compared with $5,471 in 1910. ° 
The value of implements and ma- 
chinery per farm in 1920 was $558, as 
against $199 in 1910. 
The average value of a farm in New 
York state in 1920 was $9,879, as 
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Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


against $6,732 in 1910; in New Jersey, 
$10,499 ($7,610 in $1910); in Pennsyl- 
vania, $8,550 ($5,715 in 1910). 

In the census reports a distinction 
is made between farmers operating 
their own land only and farmers who 
hire some land in addition to that 
which they own. The former are 
classified as “full owners” and the lat- 
ter as “part owners.” The value of 
farms operated by full owners in 1920 
was $30,717,493,565 and of those oper- 
ated by part owners, $9,156,810,001. 
The corresponding figures for 1910 
were: Full owners, $17,310,639,016, 
and part owners, $5,056,295,262. 
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Minerals in Stock Ration 


(Continued from page 8) 


age with reference to its content of 
mineral matter is becoming of increas- 
ing importance. It has beer demon- 
strated very clearly at this station 
that a cow receiving a dry roughage, 
low in lime content, and supplemented 
with grains will abort her calf. This, 
of course, involves not orly a loss of 
the calf but also a lowered milk pro- 
duction. This situation has been dem- 
onstrated time and time again with 
the straws such as wheat or oat 
straws, which are generally low in 
lime. On the other hand, it to such 
a ration a certain amount of lime salts 
are added, there is marked improve- 
ment in-the character of the offspring 
but the offspring produced are not as 
fine as those produced when the rough- 
age is a natural one rich in lime, such 
as clover or alfalfa hay. The stem 
portion of plants which constitutes 
our forage is variable in its lime con- 
tent, dependent upon the soil supply. 
If the soil is an acid soil and low in 
lime then plants or parts of plants 
like timothy hay, blue grass and corn 
stover or corr fodder will be relatively 
low in their lime content. Even red 
clover grown on an acid soil will be 
lower in its lime contert than if grown 
upon a lime rich soil; but a legume 
plant such as clover or alfalfa never 
drops to a level of lime content which 
is at all dangerous in respect to its 
feeding value. Its minimum is a high 
percentage and if it cannot get the 
minimum it ceases to grow. 


This matter is an importart one to 
keep in mind. We have corn stovers 
growing in acid soils in this state with 
as low a lime content as 31 per cent. 
The same is true of blue grass or 
timothy hay. If these materials con- 
stitute the sole roughage of a her- 
bivorous animal during the ertire ges- 
tation period and particularly if she is 
milking, weak offspring will surely re- 
sult, The saving grace in this situ- 
ation is green pasture for a number 
of morths in the year. This is im- 
portant because animals will get along 
on a less percentage of lime in their 
ration when the material is green than 
when it is dry; and they will also use 
or assimilate added calcium salts with 
greater efficiency on green forage 
than on dried hays, This is due to the 
fact that green materials contain more 
of the vitamine assisting in calcium 
assimilation than do the dried mater- 
ials. The condition of drying will also 
determine the amount of this vita- 
mine left in the material. Dryirg 
grasses under caps preserves it much 
better than drying it in the windrow 
with long exposure to sunlight. 

We have no data at present or this 
point, but probably the same thing is 
true in respect to corn and corn sil- 
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dried mature plants wil not’ 
fective in respect to mak 
able” the lime in the rati 
silage made from green pl : 


The fact that low lime 
may lead to premature 6) 
calves and that this situation , 
helped by the additior of lime 
ration, has no doubt given rise, 
viewpoint that this station has 
for contagious abortion. This | 
disclaims all such statements. 


grown, such as alfalfa or 
when infected with the bac« 
contagious abortion manifests , 
fection by the premature dr¢ 
the calf, and yet in these ¢a 
very best roughage was being jj 
a roughage rich in lime. : 


On the other hand, the wal 
be raised as to how much 
weak offspring produced by ou, 
stock is due to the feeding of) 
low in lime, and whether the 3 
of the bacillus abortus could 9 
part be eradicated if our farme)) 
able to use the better roughagi 


as the clover and alfalfa hays. 
Our advice in the present st 


our knowledge and at the 
time, is this; grow ard fe 
alfalfa or soy bean hay whené 
is at all possible. If you are) 
to use poor hays or corn stoverr 
on acid soils and you have suite 
previous years from the 

birth of calves, add thre 
pounds of limestone, steamec 
meal, wood ashes, or floats (rocp 
phate) to 100 pounds of grain fis 
livestock. It cannot possibly | 
harm ard may do a great (5 
of good. On the other hand, | 
are a successful grower of clovs 
falfa, or soy bean hay and havil 
for your dairy stock, then the Ie 
adding lime carriers to the rap 
certainly less than with the ) 
classes of roughage. But eve | 
legume hay available in wintel 
ing, and when the cows are I 
pasture, the addition of lime cr 
would do no harm; and if the 
phosphorus as is the case 
steamed bone meal or rock phc 
the marure would be enriant 
use, We may learn that the exp 
use of legumes, plus lime carrie 
duces extraordinarily large 
young attendant with difficuli 
birth. But we should not va 
that problem until experienc 
cates that it is our problem. — 
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Corn stover 

Timothy hay 
Blue grass 
Clover hay 
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of lime other thar the feed she 
ways be allowed. The produc! 
eggs is such an extraordin 
upon the animal for lime tha 


of this material. Experime 
Wisconsin experiment stati 
ing over a number of yea 


oyster shells over ground Ili 
is a matter that we cannot expla) 
the experimental facts warral 
conclusior that there shou 
hesitancy in recommending / 
shells as a superior source of li! 
laying hens. For example i 
following table is given the 
duction of groups of twelve 
kept under the same conditions 
a ration low in lime, but h 
aces to their respective g 
ials. . 
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Grit First Second Third 
Material Test Test Test 
; (eggs) (eggs) (eggs) 

ster shell 1,606 557 976 
shell 916 

Dry bone 1,033 507 
Lime rock 948 411 879 
Quartz 577 221 324 


Shall we use extra phosphorus in 
the ration? 

Our grains are abundant sources of 
phosphorus and that is especially true 
of certain by-products such as wheat 
brar and wheat middiings. One would 
believe that with all ciasses of live- 
stock that are receivirg grains and 
especially if they are receiving wheat 
bran or middlings, the needs tor extra 
phosphorus would not warrant its pur- 
chase. However, recent experiments 
by Dr. HE. B. Meigs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture have 
shown that by giving cows during their 
dry period a daily allowance of ore- 
half pound ot sodium phosphate a 
greatly increased milk production in 
the following lactation period will oc- 
cur. These results are new and ex- 
tremely interesting. However, we 
would not advise that our dairymen 
_ take up the practice urtil there is fur- 
their confirmation of it under diverse 
systems of feeding. It may be entire- 
ly possible that feeding amply of 
_ wheat bran during the dry period of 
dairy cattle would meet the situation 
quite as well as to feed sodium phos- 
_ phate, but in the present state of our 
knowledge our farmers should wait for 
more definite experimental inform- 
ation. 

Shall we use complex salt mixtures? 


From what we have said above it is 
_yery clear that complex salt mixtures 
' should not be purchased by our farm- 
ers. For example, there is on the 
market a product designed for dairy 
cows which consists of calcium phos- 
phate, sodium iodide, potassium io- 
dide, magnesium sulphate, sodium sul- 
phate, ferrous sulphate, and sulphur. 
In the name of common sense and 
science why should we add sodium 
sulphate, sulphur, iron, sulphate, or 
magnesium sulphate, to a dairy cow’s 
ration. If the cow is getting good 
| clover or alfalfa hay in addition to 
- her grains and silage, the only thing 
| she needs in addition is some com- 
| mon salt, possibly some bore meal or 
wood ashes, and if you have had 
_ trouble with goiterous calves a small 
[ amount of potassium iodide, There 
| 

h 
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is absolutely no need, with our pres- 

ent information, for spending money 
| for anything else. We are told that 
| “high test” cows are often fed char- 
| coal. This again seems a perfectly 
_nmeedless expense and there is no 
' scientific information that would justi- 
fy the use of charcoal for a cow. 


There is also on the-market a min- 
| eral hog ration which contains the 

Same ingredients as the mineral dairy 
| cow ration plus charcoal. If our swine 
' need some charcoal in winter feeding, 
and we do not believe that they do 
where they can go to a rack of clover 
| Or alfalfa hay, then buy the charcoal 
| only and not all the other salts con- 
tained in such a mixture. 

There is on the market another 
Mineral mixture which from analysis 
appears to consist of common salt, a 
low grade of rock phosphate, and some 
calcium carbonate or ground lime- 
stone. We do not recommend its pur- 
chase because it is too expensive as 
a mixture. 


There are other complex mineral 
_ mixtures on the market none of which 
have any merit whatever over the un- 
mixed simple ingredients that a farm- 
er should use. There is no education- 
al value in using an unknown mixture. 
To purchase intelligently the salts 
needed leads in many cases to a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of 
nutrition and to a well grounded 
-Kmowledge of agricultural science. 
There is nothing mysterious about 
these salt mixtures. The useful things 
that they carry can always be bought 
| Cheaper as separate materials than in 

© complex salt mixtures row offered 
for sale. Such carriers of phosphorus 
nd calcius that we may need to use 
under special conditions can always 
be obtained cheaper in steamed bone 
} Meal, wood ashes ground limestone, 
or rock phosphate than in these com- 
| x salt mixtures. 


— 
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A summary of the situation. 


(1) In the recert state of our knowl- 
edge we advise the use ot common 
Salt in all livestock rations. 

(2) We advise the use of potassium 
or sodium iodide. as an insurance 
against goiter and hairless pigs. This 
especially applies to those tarms which 
have already experienced trouble in 
tuese directions. 

(8) In swine teeding ard in the ab- 
sence OL dairy by-products tunkage or 
green pasture we would advise the use 
OL a lime Carrier such as steamed pone 
meal, wood ashes, ground limestone, 
or 1ock phospace wuere tne ration is 
made wuoily irom grains. The lime 
carriers should be used to the extent 
or three to tour pounds per 100 pounds 
OL grain. Where use is made ot dairy 
by-products such as skimmed mulk, 
buttermilk, or of tankage, and the 
rest of the ration properly selected 
there is probably no need of an addi- 
tional lime supply. Where whey is 
used a lime supply may be added. 


In the case of cows, sheep, and 


‘horses, where the torage teed is grown 


on acid soils and is of a non-legume 
type, a calcium carrier such as 
steamed bore meal, wood ashes, lime- 
stone or rich phospate should be added 
to the ration at the rate of three to 
four pounds per 100 pounds of grain. 
Even where the roughage consists of 
clover, altalfa, soy bean hay the use 
of the above materials can be recom- 
mended and certainly will do no harm. 
They may not be utilized to a high de- 
gree, but probably some is utilized. 
Hven it not completely absorbed by 
the animai they would enrich the man- 
ure, particularly with phosphorus 
when bone meal or rock phosphorus 
are used. 

Their greatest utilization, however, 
will be accomplished by teeding them 
in conjunction with fresh green pas- 
ture and that is the time above all 
when they should be used. Reports 
have come to us that the use of bone 
meal results in producing very large 
calves with difficulty at birth, This 
phase of the problem must also re- 


‘ceive corsideration. 


(4) Grain carry ar abundant sup- 
ply of phosphorus to our animals, par- 
ticularly when fortified with wheat 
bran or middlings. There are experi- 
ments that indicate that phosphorus 
added as sodium phosphate to the ra- 
tion of a dairy cow during her dry per- 
iod, will increase her flow of milk in 
the following lactation period. It 
would probably be unwise for our 
farmers to take up phosphate feeding 
until there have been further experi- 
ments and further experience in this 
direction with diverse systems of feed- 
ing. 

(5) Most of the complex salt mix- 
tures now Offered for sale on our mar- 
kets contain useless ingredients for 
livestock. The tact that the extra 
minerals needed for our livestock can 
be purchased cheaper as simple in- 
gredients and mixed with and fed by 
the livestock farmer himself, con- 
vinces us that it is uneconomical and 
unwise for the stock raiser to pur- 
chase ard use such complex salt mix- 
tures. 
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CLUB MEMBERS IN COLLEGE 
TATISTICS from our agricultural 
colleges indicate that boys and 
girls club work is giving our farm 
young folk a remarkable desire to 
procure a higher education. At Iowa 
State College one out of every seven 
students was a former club member. 
At the Kansas Agricultural College, 
Dean Farrell reports, one out of every 
ten students in the Freshman classes 
in agriculture was at one time in club 
work. Other agricultural colleges are 
now collecting similar data. And club 
work was born officially less than ten 
years ago! No one can estimate the 
future value of boys and girls club 
work in developing a high class citi- 
zenry on the farms of Amerieca. 


Theological Problem 
“Mother, s’posing I died, should I go 
to heaven?” 
“Yes, dear.” 
“S’posing I died because a big bear 
swallowed me, would he have to go 
too?’—Punch (London). 
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Herd of Pure Bred Holsteins in Gogebic County) 


Settlers Make Good 


WHERE— 

There are friendly banks 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain breeders’ associations 
WHERE— 

Farmers maintain cow-testing associations 
WHERE— 

Herds are free from tuberculosis 
WHERE— 

Farmers have miling associations 
WHERE— 

Boys and girls have active clubs 
WHERE— ~ 

Land clearing is done co-operatively 
WHERE— 


Farmers have a good local market for all produce 
WHERE— 

Good land is sold at a low price on long time payments 
WHERE— . 

Small timber unfit for milling may be sold 
WHERE— 

An assured rainfall in late summer insures crops 
WHERE— 

Community spirit boosts the new settler 
WHERE— 

Agricultural development is making the most rapid prog- 

ress in the United States 
WHERE— 

Settlers pay no taxes for five years. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because 
pce enjoy all these rare advantages which enable them to 
make good. The greatest iron mines in the world provide the 
best possible market right at home for all farm produce, and 
utilize small timber from land clearings that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


For special or detail information, write 


Pu Nina . —s 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent, IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN 


Shes OD 


Herd of Pure Bred Guernseys in Gogebic County 


(This advertisement authorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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Buy a Farm Where 


Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. That 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 
following record: 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan: (41) in the number of 


farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 
in value of farms;. (4) in number of dairy cows; 


(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 
fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 
in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 
in rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 
(17) in percentage of high school attendance 
(state record.) Menominee County also has more 
cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


Taxes Free for Five Years 


For Further Information, Write: 
E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 


Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
PAUL M. SCHUYLER, County School Commissioner, Powers, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 


nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 


Shorthorns Make Remarkable Achievements 


at leading markets and fall shows. 


At most of the leading corn belt shows Shorthorn 
cattle led all beef breeds in numbers. 


At the 1922 Iowa State Fair, where 367 baby beef 
calves were exhibited, the best 10 calves shown from 
one county were the 10 Shorthorn calves from Mar- 
shall County. 278 of these calves were sold at auc- 
tion after the show. The top price—20c per pound— 
was paid for the champion Shorthorn calf. 92 Short- 
horn calves sold at an average of $11.40 per cwt.— 
50c above the average for the calves of any other breed. 

Finished Shorthorn steers of prime quality both heavy weights and 
baby beeves have established many new tops for the year on the Chicago 
and Kansas City markets. 


There are many other reasons why Shorthorns are the leading breed in 
the world’s richest agricultural section. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
13 Dexter Park Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 
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Marketing Potatoes 


(Continued from page 7) 


with poor quality and ungraded pota- 
toes as the co-operative association. 
The big buyers make money by buy- 
ing run of field and then grading. 
They would rather buy the graded 
potatoes in the first place and pay 
the price, because they get a quicker 
turn-over and may sell at better ad- 
vantage on the spur of the moment. 
The local merchant buys for some- 
body else and takes what he can get 
for poor and ungraded potatoes. He 
can’t pay more than he can get. 
Neither can the commercial buyer, 
nor the co-operative association. All 
are merely selling agencies and are 
subject to the demands of the con- 
sumer. When the consumer demands 
quality and is willing to pay for it, 
there’s where the money is, whether 
it is selling potatoes, milk, butter, 
cheese, honey, beef, hogs, sheep, 
lambs, anything else from the farm. 
The consumer is always the judge of 
quality, not the producer, and knows 
what he is willing to pay for it, 
whether farm products or other mer- 
chandise. 

Growing quality potatoes 
won’t make the big profit. 
grading alone won’t do it. 


alone 
Careful 
Co-opera- 


tive marketing alone won’t do it. All” 


three will do it, and success will not 
permit segregation. An abnormal 
shortage might make good prices, but 
this occurs only once or twice in a 
life time and when it does, the crop 
is so short the farmers don’t have 
enough to sell. Averages are the true 
guide posts, but under shortage or 
over-production, the best quality of 
potatoes, properly graded and mar- 
keted co-operatively bring the most 
money to the growers. 


Statement of Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of 
Aug. 24, 1912, of the Clover- 
land Magazine, published month- 


ly at Menominee, Michigan. For 
April, 1923. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared P. C. Munroe, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the, business 
manager of the Cloverland Magazine, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 433, Postal Laws and regulations, 
preted on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and business man- 
agers are: 


Publisher, R. M. Andrews Menominee, 
Michigan. 
Inditor, R. M. Andrews, Menominee, 


Mich. 

Business Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan, 

2. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. 

R. M. Andrews, Menominee Mich. 

P. C, Munroe, Menominee, Mich. 

B. W. Donnell, Menominee, Mich. 

A. C. Seidl, Menominee, Mich. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other ge- 
curities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholuer or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full know- 
ledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide own- 
er; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

P. C. MUNROB, 
Bus. Mer. 


Sworn to ana subscribed before t 
2nd day of April, 1923. eee 


EDNA M. CADIEUX. 


(My Commission expires Sept. 27, 1926). 
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very man who milks cows for a liy-— 
ing, knows that Yield is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Yield To You Will Mean: — 
Dependable Cash Income - Profits — 
Bank Account - Independence 
Better Things for the Family 


Holsteins hold all world’s records anda 
average highest over all breeds for both 
butterfat and milk yield. . 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story 
of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
HOLSTEINS | 
Hoist for Ford ] 


nrucke (teen 


Stop shoveling. Depend- 
able Hoist guaranteed to 
fit Ford truck chassis. 
Installs easy; can’t F& 
break. We pay freight. 
Write. 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 
Streator, III. 


LL} 
a=) ‘More Potatoes” 
af From ground planted secured 
by use of The KEYSTON q 
POTATO PLANTER than 
by any other method o 
~ planting. Work perfectly ac: 
curate, A simpie, strong, 
durable machine. Write 
forCATALOG, price, eto. 
Ae J. PLATT, MFR. 7 
BOX 5 STERLING. D 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in tl 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., e 
nominee, Michigan 


a 


FOR SALE—Prize winning yearling reg- 
istered Holstein bull. A Bargain, 
Makida Farm, Jeffris, Wis. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Phe: of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
is. : 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 


for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. . 


REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULL CALF 
for sale at fair price. Good production 
ancestry. Address Box 68, Care Clover- 
land Magazine. ‘ 


FOR SALE—One section of good cut-over 

land. A good buy for any stock farmer, 
Liberal terms and a spot cash barely 
See Box 387, Care Cloverland Maga- 
zine. 


FOR SALE—Bighty acres, nearly all im- 

proved. Substantial buildings and good 
water supply. On good highway, near 
school, churches and railroad. Write, 
Box 10, Care Cloverland Magazine. 


TAXES FREE FOR FIVE YEARS! That 

is one of the inducements we offer set- 
tlers in Menominee County, Michigan, For 
particulars write E. J. Ellenwood, Author- 
ized representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED—“$10 A Day and 

More,’’ our new book shows clearly how 
you may gain sure success and lar 
profits selling Guaranteed Hosiery i 
Underwear. Factory to family. It is b™ 
Write today. C D Company, 528 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ' 


SALESMEN, GREAT OPPORTUNITY for 

pushers ta make big money selling oils” 
and greases on liberal commission and 
bonus. Unlimited prospects for men W 
know how. Old company. Quality pr 
ucts. Attractive prices. Square deal, 
Write today to Dept. A-15 Manufacturers 
Oil & Grease Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri 
cultural development of any county in th 
United States, according to the 1920 fed 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni 
ties to settlers. For information e 
Cc. E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Agricul. 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mich. 
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Lumber and Building Supply Dealers, Hardware and 
General Stores Like to Recommend 


PRODUCTS 


Carey Roofings have been on the market fifty years. 
All over the country you will find Carey roofs that were applied over thirty years ago, 
and that are giving good service today. 


Users of Carey Ready Roofings, Shingles, Wall board, etc., know that the quality is stand- 


ard and uniform. 


Roofings come in light, medium and heavy weights and in smooth and slate surfaced 
finish. The Carey dealer has a complete line to offer, including a roof for every pur- 


pose and every purse. 


Each style gives the utmost service which the amount of money you invest will buy. 


oo atte 


DEALERS. Our co-operative advertising plan enables you to cash in on the good reputa- — 


tion of Carey goods, and the good service they give. Under this plan Carey dealers are 
greatly increasing their annual volume of roofings and allied products. Write, wire or 
phone your inquiry if you are interested in more business on the following products: 


Asfaltslate Shingles—‘“‘The Shingle that Ready Roofings Slate Finish 
never curls” Waterproofing Material — 
Asbestos Products Carey Board “The Better Wallboard” 
Asbestos Pipe Coverings Built-up Roofs 
85% Magnesia Pipe Coverings Roof Coatings 
Asbestos Cements Elastite Expansion Joint 


Ready Roofings—smooth finish 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
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\WO highly important measures 
sponsored by Cloverland Maga- 
zine passed the Michigan Legis- 
lature, about the only two 
-while bills to get by or escape 
One was the “Land Certifica- 
sill,’ and the other was the “Re- 
«ation Bill,” providing for defer- 
uxation on growing forests and 
ring timber until it is cut. 


verland Magazine launched a 
©us campaign for these two 
ires in advance of the session 
closed May 5, and kept contin- 
ll at it until both bills were finally 
sid in the closing hours of the 
ssn. Both issues of the Novem- 
nd December, 1922, numbers of 
2 lagazine were given over large- 
discussion of these two very pro- 
ative measures that meant so much 
e development and welfare of 
pwn Cloverland. With the con- 
ig of the legislature in January 
e zht was continued without abate- 
1; and by direct contact with 
]member of the House and Sen- 


—_Fo. 


Roresentative Thomas D. Meggi- 
nf Antrim county, had the honor 
jroducing both bills in the House, 
dvas their successful pilot through 
» aze of log-rolling, coercion, brow- 
aig, intrigue, vote-swapping and 
roulling that specially marked 
session of Michigan’s law making 
| Representative Edward L. Sar- 
of Emmett county, joined Repre- 
‘tive Meggison in fathering the 
‘restation Bill.” 

> “Land Certification Bill” had 
‘ardest sledding because it hits 
end sharks and unscrupulous real 
2 dealers who have waxed fat 
(gh sales of worthless land to un- 
sicting buyers, ignorant of land 
$s and staking their life’s hope 
diife’s savings on the word and 


u 


a5 


id plains, swamps, worthless 
1 land of all types, have been 
12d off on the innocent at prices 
{0d cut-over land. These ‘“ieals” 
left a wake of cistress, tears, 
(le, insanity, desolation, abandon- 
‘arms’ and ramshackle buildings 
é such areas in the northern part 
‘ichigan. Without conscience, 
t}ut heart, these “deals” were put 
and without pity title was re- 
jied by these human vampires 
( contracts were forfeited or the 
tty abandoned because no hu- 
ai being could make a living on it. 
(gan got a “black eye” through- 
the nation because of unscrupul- 
iSreal estate deals, “legal” because 
Miasers had “seen” the land, with 
ih ae snow on it, but a moral 
|: that an ordinary crook or high- 
ee would shun. 

/was no small job to get a law 
Sd that would curb the financial 
@tions of these well-groomed, 
gentry, because some of them 
ed considerable social standing 
prestige in certain business cir- 
that gave them powerful influ- 
| Many enjoyed the confidence 
sponsible business men because 
deals usually occurred in some 
Fire section, remote from populat- 
istricts, so decent people really 


siance of the smooth-talking land © 
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The Land Certification Bill 


The Feople of the State of Michigan enact: 


Section 1. It is hereby provided that no dealer, as hereinafter defined, can 
sell or trade or otherwise deal in unimproved land in Michigan, unless the buy- 
er, or his agent, who shall in no case be the dealer himself or agent of such 
dealer, has previously seen and examined said land when without snow cover, 
excepting where such land has been certified according to the provisions of the 
section defining certified land. The provisions of this act shall be deemed op- 
tional as applied to improved farms. 


Section 2. Certified farm land .:s defined as land which has been or shall 
hereafter be examined, surveyed, and reported upon under the direction of the 
State Department of Agriculture and has been or shall be certified as suitable 
for some agricultural purpose. The term ‘‘dealer’’ as used in this act shall be 
construed as applying to any person, firm or corporation engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling, or obtaining options, or in any other manner finding buyers for 
land, improved or unimproved, for agricultural purposes, 


Section 3. The State Department of Agriculture is hereby given the author- 
ity to supervise and carry out all the details in connection with the execution 
of the provisions of this act, and to mzke such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. The State Department of Agriculture 
is hereby empowered to create a list of accredited dealers, which list shall con- 
sist of such dealers as agree to confine their selling to unimproved lands in 
Michigan to certified lands, and who agree to conform to the provisions of this 
act and the regulations made by the State Department of Agriculture, 


Section 4. The certification as herein defined shall be made by persons hav- 
ing the qualifications as hereinafter prescribed. The certification shall be given 
after an accurate examination has been made of the land by the examiners 
whereby data will be collected as required by this act and regulations made 
pursuant thereto by the State Department of Agriculture. The State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shall check the examinations in the field while the data is 
being collected and also after the completion thereof. Before the results of 
survey are turned over to the parties applying for certification the State De- 
partment of Agriculture shall make an official statement in regard to the land 
surveyed, in the form of a certificate setting forth the fact of examination and 
its findings. The cost of examining land shall be paid by the person applying 
for certification. 


Section 5. In order to be eligible to certify land the examiners shall have 
the following qualifications: They must have had four years of collegiate train- 
ing in an agricultural college and four years of farm experience, and one year 
in field survey work in the Lake States; and shall be approved as such exam- 
Iners by the State Geologist, Dean of Agriculture of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and the Commissioner of Agriculture, acting as a board of examiners 
for such purpose. The approval of such examiners may be revoked at any time 
by the above named board. 


Section 6. The certification shall include a map of the area to be shown in 
forty acre units which will show its location, its topography in general, all soil 
types, and it shall also show where the borings were made, the location of 
streams, lakes, and indicate fully the economic phases as roads, shipping pOints, 
and such information which will give the prospective settler a fair basis for 
judgment of the agricultural possibilities of the area and will include a recom- 
mendation for the utilization of such land for agricultural purposes. After any 
land examination has been completed, the State Department of Agriculture 
shall make a careful study of the data collected, and shall suggest a plan of 
farm management for the area. The original report of examination and certifica- 
tion shall be filed in the Department of Agriculture. The dealer shall be en- 
titled to one certified copy and may purchase duplicates at cost by making ap- 
plication to the State Department of Agriculture. 


Section 7. The official statement and certificate as made by the Department 
of Agriculture with respect to land, must be shown in full to the person buying 
or contracting prior to the execution of any contract involving lands included 
within the provisions of this act. 


Section 8. The Commissioner of Agriculture shall cause a certified copy of 
each certification and official statement to be filed in the office of the register 
of deeds of the county in which the land is situated, together with such maps 
and plans as may be considered advisable or of benefit to the public, which filing 
shall be open to the public. Each register of deeds shall be required to receive 
and file all such documents as are so sent to him, in a separate fillng system to 
be prescribed by sald Commissioner of Agriculture. The fee for filing of such 
certification, official statement, maps, and other documents shall be the same 
per folio as is now prescribed by law for the filing of deeds, mortgages, and 
other documents now filed by the register of deeds. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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New Laws That Mean Dawning of a New Era 


did not have an opportunity to know 
what was going on behind the scenes 
nor could they discern the evil counte- 
nances behind pious masks. 


Men of this description dared not 
openly oppose the “Land Certification 
Bill,” as it merely provides that real 
estate dealers and owners of idle land 
may ask the Michigan Department of 
Agriculture to certify their land as to 
its productivity, the nature of its soil 
and the kind of crops it could grow 
in normal seasons. The fight was all 
under cover. Every subterfuge was 
brought into play against the bill, the 
finest diplomacy was played, but its 
merits had been so widely discussed, 
the revelation of such heartless, co- 
lossal frauds were so repugnant to 
every feeling of right and justice, that 
the ire of the legislature was aroused 
and both houses passed it by a tre- 
mendous majority—almost unanimous- 
ly. 

So passes the land shark, legislated 
out of Michigan, because none will 
ask to have his land certified. Honest 
dealers will now have a chance to do 
business with honest land, land which 
will grow crops and make prosperous 
communities. Confidence in Michigan 
will soon be restored as the “Land 
Certification Bill” and its protection 
for settlers will be broadcasted 
throughout the country. Owners and 
dealers in good land will hasten to 
have their holdings certified by com- 
petent authority, and their advertis- 
ing will carry the certification notice. 
Some of the old slippery dealers may 
remain in business but they will have 
to sell land which they refuse to have 
certified by the state, and buyers will 
be few. They can not remain in busi- 
ness very long without certified land, 
and they can’t get it without weeding 
out the poor from the good, or acquir- 
ing nothing but good land. 


The law also provides for an ac- 
credited list of land dealers—that is, 
dealers who have had their land certi- 
fied. The dealer not in the list will 
not maintain very good standing, but 
he has his choice of being “unaccred- 
ited,’ or “accredited.” All prospec- 
tive settlers will have the privilege of 
seeing the “accredited” list as well as 
being acquainted with its significance, 
and those whose names are not writ- 
ten there will not inspire very much 
confidence. 


Following are the principal features 
of the bill: 
1. By certification, the state is be- 
ginning the technical grouping of its 
lands for future rational utilization. 
2. Certification will openly declare 
that much of the state’s poor land has 
no immediate agricultural future. This 
will hasten reforestation and a broad 
conservation program. 
3. Certified land is land which has 
received the state’s official approval 
as of agricultural value. The state 
must be a party to every land trans- 
fer. It may sanction good land and 
condemn poor land or by refusing to 
do so sanction frauds by failure to in- 
terfere. The state will relieve itself 
of many of the tax burdens caused by 
dependent families, insanity, theft, 
and the many other types of crime 


(Continued on page 19) 


Potato Prices Depend Upon Domestic Market 


HE story that because the Unit- 
ed States has not joined the 
League of Nations or otherwise 
become entangled in Europe, 
American potato growers have lost 
their foreign markets, probably marks 
the height of the silly season. For- 
eign markets have nothing more to 
do with the price of American pota- 
toes than has the equinoxial storms 
or the doctrine of infant baptism. 


This is true because the United 
States does not export potatoes to 
Europe. Our total exports of pota- 
toes to Europe for the five years pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the European 
war were as follows: In 1910 we ex- 
ported 387 bushels of potatoes to Eu- 
rope; in 1911 we exported 7,469 bush- 
els; in 1912 we exported 5 bushels; 
in 1913 we exported 12 bushels; in 
1914 we exported 2 bushels. 


There are many reasons why we 
do not export potatoes to Europe, but 
the main one is that Europe makes 
us look like amateurs in the proposi- 
tion of raising potatoes. According 
to the Year Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture our aver- 
age annual production of potatoes for 
the five year period preceding the 
World war was 356,627,000 bushels. 
The average annual potato production 
of Europe for the same period was 
thirteen times that much. 


According to the same authority the 
pre-war average potato production in 
the United States per acre was a 
trifle over 95 bushels. Germany raised 
187 bushels of potatoes per acre; Aus- 
tria, 123; France, 108, and the United 
Kingdom, 217. In 1920 this country 
reached its highest average potato 
production per acre, the average that 
year being 110 bushels, but even then 
we did not come close to the average 
production of Germany, which was 
170 bushels per acre, or of the United 
Kingdom, which raised ’184 bushels 
per acre. 


Coming to the year 1922 with its 
phenomenal low price of potatoes in 
this country, which undoubtedly 
brought ruin to many potato growers, 
it is well to set down a few underly- 
ing facts. 

(1) Unlike almost any other crop, 
potato prices are governed wholly by 
the law of supply. The demand re- 
mains about constant, whether it is 
supplied or not. In other words, peo- 
ple eat potatoes the same as they eat 
bread. The fact that potatoes may 
be plentiful and, therefore, cheap, 
does not stimulate the demand for 
potatoes in the least. Neither is it 
possible to create a fictitious and 
transient demand for potatoes as is 
done for fruits, by having an “apple 
week” for example. 

It is quite obvious that a potato 
week would fall flat. Imagine any 
one going into a restaurant or board- 
ing house and upon being told that 
“we are making a special drive this 
week on potatoes” ordering two or 
three times as many potatoes as 
they usually do! It simply is not 
done. For that reason when the 
supply of potatoes goes above the 
normal demand, the price falls corres- 
pondingly. There is little or no way 
to stimulate the demand. 

(2) The only exception to this was 
during the war when, under govern- 
ment regulation, people had to use 
potatoes as a substitute for other food 
which they would have preferred. The 
fact that potatoes were thus substi- 
tuted, under government order, for 
bread and other food accounts for the 
abnormally high price of potatoes dur- 
ing the war period. 

(3) Potatoes, unlike most other pro- 
ducts, are very difficult of storage. A 
very large percentage of the potato is 
moisture. Evaporation in storage is 
inevitable, which means a loss of 
weight and deterioration of quality. 
Because of this unusually high per- 
centage of moisture, potatoes are 
very susceptible to low temperatures, 
easily freezing. These two _ facts 
render storage very difficult and very 
expensive, so that unless the potato 
grower is absolutely assured of a 
market at the tag end of the season 
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By. sE.A Ty O' Nees i OTR TT 


The accompanying article is a splendid portrayal of potato marketing condi- 


tions for the 1922 crop. 
growers, undoubtedly the main factor 


While several factors contributed to the loss of potato 
was the tremendous over-production, To 


bring prices up this year there has been a material reduction in acreage of early 
potatoes in the South, and there will likely be reduced acreage in the northern 


regions which pr oduce most of the potatoes for winter and spring use. 
balance between production and consumption on an 
however, 
Insect pests and diseases are controllable. 


pose is to obtain a better 
acreage basis. Seasonal conditions, 
factor in the 1923 crop than acreage. 


The pur- 


may be a greater determining 


No matter what the crop may ‘be the value of grading will be the same. In 
the April number of Cloverland Magazine Mr. Eaton Short pointed out rather 


forcibly the necessity for more care 
a Spade in the Spud Field.’’ 


among potato growers, most of which is highly favorable. 


in grading in his article 
His article has caused considerable comment 


“Calling a Spade 


There still remain 


some who appear to think that the consumer ought to pay top prices for run- 
of-field potatoes and regardless of size, uniformity of variety and type, and 


quality. 
Among the 
Jeffris, proprietor of Makida Farm, 


comments received is a very 
Jeffris, 


interesting letter from Mr. M. R. 
Wisconsin. He tells why fancy 


Idaho potatoes are given preference in big hotels, cafes and dining cars, and 


command so much higher prices. 
read Mr. Jeffris’ letter, 


Every potato grower in Cloverland should 


Finest Idaho Potatoes 


“Netted Gems’’—the 
very choicest  hill- 
grown potatoes — 
carefully graded 
—white and 
mealy — very 
special Thurs- 
day and Friday 
—8-qt. chip bas- 
ket— 


45° 


Facsimile of advertisement 
April 18, 1922. 


store for the city of Pittsburgh. 


toes is ‘‘very special for Thursday and Friday.’ 
days only and in Pittsburgh’s greatest bargain store. 


in Pittsburgh 
The store advertising the potatoes is ‘‘Donahoe’s’’ which 
claims to be ‘‘the world’s greatest food store.’’ and is the great bargain 


(Pennsylvania) Press, of 


It is noted that the price of Idaho pota- 


The price is for two 
It would be in- 


teresting to know the price of Idaho potatoes in Pittsburgn on regular 
days and in some of the higher priced stores. 


The advertisement says the potatoes are ‘‘carefully graded,’ 
Also note that these potatoes are domes tic size for 


“white and mealy.’”’ 


ordinary household vse, not the large, specially selected 


and are 


Idaho potatoes 


sold in big hotels, cafes and on dining cars for 15 and 20 cents apiece. 

In many sections of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota this spring 
the best price offered farmers for potatoes was 18 and 20 cents a bushel, 
less than half the price of a peck of Idaho potatoes on special sale! Does 
it pay Idaho growers to raise a uniform variety, ‘‘carefully graded’ and 
market co-operatively? 


he cannot afford to store his potatoes, 
because storage costs and loss of 
weight would eat up any possible in- 
creased price he might receive by 
holding his potatoes. 

(4) For very much the same reason 
potatoes are a difficult product to 


‘ 


ship. If they are shipped after cold 
weather sets in, the ordinary box cars 
will not suffice because potatoes 
would freeze in transit. Potatoes 
shipped after cold weather sets in 
must be “bunkered” in cars. In addi- 


(Continued on page 20) 


Potatoes Graded Like These Could Not Be Sold for 15 Cents a Bushel 


May 


MAKIDA FA 


M. R. JEFFRIS, PROP, 


Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. Eaton Short’s article ta 
April issue “Calling a Spade a 4 
in the Spud Field,” was very inter t 
ing to me and possibly a few obsen 
tions on it may not be wholly wh 
out interest to you, as I have grep 

“certified” potatoes for a number) 


years and of course quality has b: 
the mark I have aimed at. i 


It is well known that Idaho pi 
toes bring a premium on the mary 
over our stock though I was not aw, 
that the wide margin that Mr. Sh 
mentions, existed. In a way this 
mium is paid for quality but not 
“quality” as Mr. Short sets it fon 
I make this categorical statemi 
only after rather extensive inquy 
and experience for all my interes 
are in Wisconsin, not in Idaho, an] 
am plugging for Wisconsin potat« 
but there is no use in blinking faci 


I agree with Mr. Short that ¢ 
must grade potatoes carefully, ri 
lessly cull diseased stock and stre 
for uniformity in size and shape, d 
those who do not do these things {I 
find potatoes unprofitable. Howerr 
in pursuit of our subject of callinja 
spade a spade we will have to adit 
that a Wisconsin spud is not andn 
the nature of things cannot be x 
Idaho potato. Idaho potatoes ¢ 
produced under soil and climatie c) 
ditions not found in Colverland. ‘¢ 
can grow them as large, as vill 
shaped and as clean as they cann 
Idaho, but we can’t grow them 
that from thirty minutes to an hu 
after they are baked they will coe 
on to the table looking and handlg 
like fresh baked potatoes. That's 
the quality the big hotels, dining ec 
and restaurants demand and pays 
premium for. We may argue that | 
potatoes are superior in flavor buiit 
leaves the large purveyor of food 
luxury demanding patrons cold. ¢ 
knows his customers demand mei/ 
flaky potatoes and he knows thatit 
is most economical to cook or baka 
quantity of potatoes at one time, ¢ 
if the price is not absolutely prohi 
tive he is going to use potatoes ti 
will keep for a while after being do: 
without getting soggy. 


A couple of years ago Mr. Him 
Wood, manager of the Wisconsin id 
Astor Hotels in Milwaukee was ké 


‘enough to undertake some rather \ 


haustive tests along the above li‘ 
in my behalf. I supplied him w 
the best selected Green Mountain <d 
Rural New Yorker potatoes graded0 
sizes comparable with Idaho potatis 
and boxed so they would not app}! 
chean. Mr. Wood is a friend of mé 
of long standing and a booster GF 
home state and was thoroughly |]? 
disposed in favor of the Wisconm 
product. However, after careful til 
we were both reluctantly brought 
the conclusion that -for large ho 
and restaurant purposes the Idaho > 


ta*oes are inherently superior. 


We may well hope to collar the > 
mestic trade, however, the flavor?! 
our potatoes is really better ani! 
would not for a moment belittle | 
Short’s effort to secure better g 
ing, etc. We must progress along 
lines he suggests or get out 
business. However, let us not 
fatuous as to believe that the 
grower is as superior to the C 
land grower in intelligence, bu 
acumen and industry as Idaho- 
toes are higher in price than the 
verland product. If Mr. Short’ 
ures are correct that would be 
couraging indeed. j 

I trust you will pardon this Id 
letter but I think it bears on a # 
ject that needs more attention 
it has gotten. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) M. R. JEF 


bi 
May, 1923 
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Counting the 250 Lakes of Schoolcraft County 


AND of lakes and _ beautiful 

timber tracts, mecca of the 

hunter and fisherman, a dia- 

mond in the rough, the dairy 
county of the future—that’s School- 
eraft. Little Great Lakes city, with 
an ice-free port, where the summers 
are never too hot, and the tourist is 
hailed as a friend without first taking 
the measure of his pocketbook—that’s 
Manistique. 

With these few words we introduce 
‘to old friends and new Manistique 
ud Schoolcraft county, Michigan. 

' Schoolcraft county, as the map 
shows, embraces a strip of the Upper 
Peninsula extending trom Lake Michi- 
cad on the south almost up to Super- 
‘or on the north. God hollowed out 
ithe shore line of the county, and at 
it’s deepest point they started Manis- 
tique, some 40 years ago—a sawmill 
‘own. Manistique has grown since 
shen, new industries have been added, 
put Schoolcraft county has just as 
imany lakes and rivers as it ever had, 
‘and wild deer still frisk in the under- 
rush. 

There are 250 lakes in the county, 
they say. If you don’t believe it, go 
and count and we'll wager that by the 
‘ime and get up to 249 there will still 
ye several left. Then there are riv- 
arg and creeks, large, small and indif- 
‘erent, and most of them make good 
jshing. Trout, bass, wall-eyed pike, 
pickerel, perch—they all respond to 
he lure of the baited hook when they 
feel like it. You know how contrary 
ish are sometimes. 

; As you approach Manistique from 
jhe west you'll note at your left a 
sign which says: “Schoolcraft County 
Jamp Site.” Turn off M-12 and follow 
he road that winds through the 
1ardwoods, untouched by the hands 
o£ man, and you'll see a camp site 
jhat is a camp site. In just a moment 
you catch the gleam of water through 
jhe woods. That’s Indian Lake. Once 
vou get this far, you just relax and 
vall it a day. 

, Here is ample parking space, ample 
jenting space, ample everything! 
jomebody asked the caretaker once 
ow Many acres there were in the 
amp site. He didn’t know, and they 
hought it was funny. There are no 
ences or boundaries here. Like na- 
ure itself, you feel unleashed, un- 
sounded, untrammeled, free! From 
he camp ground a steep slope leads 
own to the sandy beach, where In- 
lian Lake shimmers in the sun, or 
jeflects the flying clouds like a mirror. 
| Only last year this woods haven 
yas taken over by the Schoolcraft 
ounty board of supervisors. They 
ppointed a park committee, and that 
ark committee has since added many 
| ttle conveniences that make for the 
jamper’s comfort. In a neat little 
helter house for the wanderer, is a 
\tove, and crystal spring water is 
andy-by. Steps lead down the slope 
the beach where bath house and 
jock attract the bather, the boater, 
le fisherman. This is one of the 
2w resorts that we know of where 
/Ou can really go out and catch fish— 
most while the wife is unpacking 
le frying pan and building the fire. 
1 the meantime, pour the kids, if 
ny, into bathing suits, and push them 
‘ff the dock. The beach is of fine 
vhite sand and the water shallow 
nough for the tiniest tot. 


Canoeing on Indian Lake 


By 


ie A. WEA NDE LS.O N 


“Kitch-iti-ki-pi,” the Mysterious Big Spring, 400 Feet Across, 75 Feet Deep, So 
Clear It Seems You Can Touch Bottom with Your Hand, So Cold Nothing Can 


Live in It. 
Transparency of the Water. 


Photo of Fallen Trees Hanging Downward and Crystalized Shows 
The Longest Log Is Over 30 Feet and Lower End 


Over 20 Feet Below the Surface. 


Hundreds of cars have been ac- 
commodated at the Schoolcraft county 
site in a single day, and nobody was 
crowded, for, as the old saying goes, 
“There is always room for one more..” 

No story of Schoolcraft would be 
complete without a mention of “The 
Big Spring”, Kitch-iti-ki-pi. Readers 
of “Cloverland” have already heard 
of it from the pen of William Gibbs. 
Thousands of tourists peered into the 
mysterious depths of the spring last 
season. ‘‘Have you seen The Spring 
yet?” was the password, one tourist 
to another. And in the city of Man- 
istique there are a few people who 
have lived there 40 years, and haven't 
seen it yet! That’s their hard luck. 

No one is able to quite accurately 
describe the spring to others after 
he has seen it. There is always a 
little mystery about it, just enough to 
entice others, and nobody comes back 
disappointed. 

Years ago there came a woman to 
Manistique by the name of Mary Hol- 
man, a woman of gifted imagination, 
and lover of the beautiful and myster- 
ious in nature. The “Big Spring” 
held her enthralled and she induced 
a friend to spend the night with her 
in the woods at the side of the spring. 
That night a vision came to her, the 
story of the young brave Kitch-iti-ki-pi 
and his sweetheart Wah-wah-tay-see, 
a story that had previously been sug- 
gested, but never written in its en- 
tirety. The details of the touching 
tale came to Mary Holman as she 
slept by the spring, and she later 
wrote the story which has since been 
accepted as the legend of the big 
spring. Mary Holman reaped no fame 
or fortune from the story, and her 
death less than a year ago received a 
bare obituary notice in the news- 
papers. 

Could she return today Mary Hol- 
man would find the spring much eas- 
ier of access than it was in her day. 
Last year an auto road was provided 
almost to the edge of the spring, and 
this year the road will be further im- 
proved with money just appropriated 
by the county. The route leads off 


the Roosevelt highway on a curving 
road through the woods and ends at 
the spring on what was once a log- 
ging railroad right-of-way in the early 
days. 

The vision of Miss Holman, which 
bears considerable substance from 
fragmentary Indian legend, was retold 
by Mr. Gibbs in describing his visit to 
the spring, as follows: 

“Kitch-iti-ki-pi is seventy-five feet 
deep and some three hundred to four 
hundred feet across at the top. The 
sides slope toward the center so that 
they resemble a bowl. The sensation 
you experience is difficult to describe 
and that same sensation increases 
many fold as you step upon the large 
raft that takes you out for a trip 
across the spring. There is a hole in 
the center of the raft for observation 
purposes. You have no desire to 
stand; in fact, you want to sit down, 
for you, like others, including myself, 
will get a sensation similar to being 
suspended by some unseen force in 
mid-air from the cornices of two high 
buildings; the street a yawning chasm 
below. I have stood on the brink of 
a chasm in the Rockies where a move- 
ment of six inches forward meant a 
straight drop of more than a thousand 
feet; I have stood on the top of the 
Pictured Rocks with Lake Superior 
four hundred feet down perpendicu- 
larly, I have stood on the cornice of a 
mammoth skyscraper and watched 
the people in the street below—peo- 
ple that from there looked like pig- 
mies—I have seen the earth drop 
away from me as a modern war plane 
soared to the clouds, but never has a 
similar feeling of uncanniness come 
over me to that which held me spell- 
bound when [I first saw Kitch-iti-ki-pi. 

“You put your hand in the water 
and withdraw it quickly; the icy 
water pains your flesh in less than 
ten seconds. A frog dropped in the 
water in the middle of the spring will 
stiffen and die before it can reach 
shore. It is said that no living thing 
can exist in the waters of Kitch-iti-ki- 
pi. 
“You look over the edge of the raft 


View of Schoolcraft County's Tourist Camp 
From the Lake. 


and see the seething sand and water 
boiling up from the depths of the 
spring. .10u look over the other side 
and see what you think is a dupli- 
cate of what you saw on the opposite 
side. It is really the same place, but 
the water creates an optical illusion. 
Certain points in the sides of the 
sreat bowl are an emerald hue—some- 
ining like the oxidized gratings and 
wickets in a modern bank. At other 
points there is yarious forms of plant 
lite, lichens, moss and here and there, 
where some monarch of the forest 
has harkened to the spell of Kitch-iti- 
ki-pi and lain itself down in its mys- 
tic depths, mossy portiers hang from 
these trees to the very bottom of the 
spring. These trees lie in the most 
picturesque contusion, interlaced here 
and there with water plants, varied 
by patches ot moss and lichen, all 
having the appearance—where the 
rays of sunlight stroke them—of new 
silver, shading and shimmering in 
the gently moving water, with the 
brown, gray and green of the dead 
leaves and live plants making a pic- 
ture that an artist would try in vain 
to copy. 

“For the workings of one’s mind un- 
der the spell of Kitch-iti-ki-pi one can- 
not be held to account. I tell you it 
is a deep-dyed mystery. You ask your- 
seli, How did it all come? Did the 
bottom fall out of the ground all at 
once and let those trees and bushes 
cave in and along all around its 
edges? Or, was it just a little spring 
at first with a quicksand foundation, 
which some underground force wash- 
ed away gradually and let the trees 
down one after another, just as they 
do along the bank that is washed by 
a strong currant? 


“Considerable money, among other 
things, has found its way into the 
depths of Kitch-iti-ki-pi. Why? Not 
because there are small boys to dive 
for them like there are in the Hawali- 
an Islands, but because coins are the 
handiest things to demonstrate the 
remarkable transparency of the wat- 
er. Not only are they transparent, 
but they may be said to magnify. 
Drop a dime over the edge of the raft. 
it flip-flops and zigzags its way to the 
bottom and yet, even though it re- 
quired perhaps forty or fifty seconds 
for it to sink, as it comes to rest you 
think you could reach down and pick 
it up. You can almost read the let- 
tering, but you don’t try to recover it. 
Your dime can go as homage on the 
shrine of Kitch-iti-ki-pi and you stand 
a better chance of living to tell of it. 

“That the waters have curative pow- 
ers is testified to by many. How 
long it has been there no one knows 
and you like myself and thousands of 
others who have seen it will have to 
be satisfied and chant: 

“Wonderful thought of a master mind; 

Masterful work of a master hand; 
This beautiful work and all of its kind, 

Oh when! oh when, shall we under- 

stand?’”’ 

“If you are of a curious turn of 
mind, probably you have begun to 
wonder what the name “Kitch-iti-ki- 
pi” means and how it came to be 
applied to this eighth wonder of the 
world. You must rely on Indian leg- 
end and credit this story if you are 
to be satisfied. Here is the legend; 
credit such parts, or the entirety, as 
you wish: 

(Continued on page 25) 
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ASED on data 

provided by 

tourist bu- 

reaus, infor- 
mation bureaus, au- 
tomobile clubs and 
garages, authorities 
have estimated that 
more than 1,000,000 
tourists camped out 
entour last year. The 
phenominal increase 
in the number ot out- 
aoor enthusiasts who 
chose the open road 
ali or part of the 
time as compared 
with 1921, is not 
puzzling to the old 
tlmer and those who 
had experienced the 
giorious treedom and 
sound slumber in the 
open air. Howmany 
will camp out this 
year? No one knows. 
No one will even 
make an estimate. 
All know that “mo- 
ter camping” is a 
highly contageous 
disease and when 
once caught it be- 
comes a chroniccase 
with the whole fam- 
ily that recurs each 
touring season with 
increasing persisten- 
cy. 

Camp life has al- 
ways appealed to 
most men. Perhaps 
they remember their 
boyhood days when a few days in 
camp, or even a night in the open, 
was the most cherished, most talked- 
of event of the year. There is always 
a charm about a tent on the lawn for 
the little girls, but somehow, most of 
them appear to outgrow it by the time 
they reach womanhood. Of course the 
“outdoor girl,’ and the matron com- 
monly called a “good sport,’ enjoys 
camp life. Happily there were enough 
of this type taking motor tours a few 
years ago to introduce camp equip- 
ment as part of the necessities to take 
along on the trip. 


A small tent pitched along the road- 
side near a sparkling stream, the odor 
of a freshly caught trout or bass com- 
ing from the frying pan, the happy- 
go-lucky spirit that seemed to pervade 
the camp, the ease and freedom of the 
outdoors, could not be passed unno- 
ticed by any tourist even when the 
motor was being hurried a bit to reach 
the next town before the hotel was 
filled up. The mental picture was 
carried along, and it became a living 
haunt when hotels were crowded, ac- 
commodations poor, and the bill ex- 
cessive. Perhaps poor hotels, or poor 
accommodations, or poor meals, or ex- 
cessive bills, or a combination of all, 
had more to do with inspiring motor 
camping than the lure of open air in 
the woods. At any rate, camping 
sprung into immense popularity with- 
in the comparative short space of two 
seasons. The million that camped out 
last year will do it again this year, 
and they will be joined by several hun- 
dred thousands more this year, per- 
haps another million. Who can say? 

The chief drawback to motor camp- 


Extension Makes Another Compartment 
With Room for Eight People. 


a Lot of, Work to Set It Up. 
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Equipment Needed for Motor Camping Trips 


By (OsG ine J: 


ing had been the fear of creeping 
things on the ground, smoky camp 
fires that made the eyes burn, unsat- 
istactory meals cooked over a flicker- 


ing blaze that refused to be confined — 


between two stones, or stay in one 
place under the pan. Burnt fingers 
and smoked up utensils that smudged 
dishes, linen and clothes spoiled the 
ravenous appetite that the open air 
whetted. All these drawbacks were 
especially offensive to the women, for 
it must be remembered that touring 
is decidedly a family affair in which 
the women folks take part. Still camp 
life had its appeal, its advantage, if 
the disadvantages could be overcome. 


Shrewd manutacturers were quick 
to sense these deficiencies as well as 
vision the future of motor camping. 
They had the advice of experienced 
campers who had roushed it in devis- 
ing apparatus that would remove the 
objections of the women folks to camp- 
ing out entour, and make camp life 
more pleasant and enjoyable for the 
whole party. There is no camp con- 
venience imaginable that is not on the 
market this season. Hquipment is put 
up in every conceivable form, compact, 
easy to carry, quickly adjusted and 
quickly taken down. very require- 
ment is met, and the degree of com- 
fort sought is left to the tourist. 


Now that camp life is “the thing” in 
touring, and tourists in general are 
“sold” on the idea, the important ques- 
tion that confronts them is: ‘What 
shall we take along?” 


This question is not difficult to an- 
swer. It all depends upon the size of 
the family or party, the length of 


time that will be spent motor camp- ° 


ing, capacity for carrying camp equip- 
ment, the length of time that will be 


Extension Also Makes Good Dining 
Quarters, Protected from Weather. 
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“Roughing It” in an Old Style Camp for a Large Party. Fine, but It Required a Truck to Get the Stuff There, and, 
Now Equivalent Equipment May Be Carried Along in the Car. 


spent in any one camp, the distance 
between supply depots, and whether 
part time will be spent at hotels. 


The first and most important mat- 
ter is to carry as little as possible, 
considering all requirements on the 
trip and the degree of comfort and 
conveniencies desired. 

Adequate shelter is the first and 
prime requisite for a satisfactory mo- 
tor camping trip. A good waterproof 
tent is necessary. Then comes the 
selection of the kind of waterproof 
tent, and here is where the size and 
temperament of the party comes in 
for consideration. For the purpose of 
helping tourists select the best tent 
for their purpose two types have been 
chosen as suggestions. 

The “Lincoln Comfort Tent” is ideal 
for a large family or party of six or 
eight, as it covers sufficient ground 
space to accommodate all very com- 
fortably, and at the same time folds 
up into such a small parcel that it 
may be conveniently carried on the 
running board. It is made of the best 
army duck and is strictly waterproof. 
Being of the umbrella type it can be 
erected within a few minutes, and the 
door is high enough to give head clear- 
ance. Good ventilation is provided 
with a screened window in the rear, 
and a full open door tightly screened. 
A floor cloth is sewed in with a nine 
inch apron in the door, making it 
strictly waterproof when closed %n 
barring out everything that crawls on 
the ground or flies through the air. 


Fi 
| 
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Inside, hangers ari 
provided for clothing 

The extension i) 
front of the ten 
may be used for a)! 
awning, windshield 
or an additiona 
sleeping com part 
ment. With a smal) 
gasoline stove thil 
extension May bi 
converted into a kit 
chen and dining 
room, protected fron, 
inclement weather — 
Its capacity and gen 
eral all-purpose util 
ity makes this ten 
the most ideal fo 
the larger parties 0) 
families, and is cer 
tainly just as de 
sirable for two 0) 
four. 

Perhaps the out 
standing feature 0 
this tent is the on 
single, folding arn) 
pole, making it poss 
ible to put up thr 
tent in two or thre: 
minutes. 

For the sma 
party, two to four 
the “Dickey Bird’ 
tent was selected aj 
the ideal. It is madi 
of heavy, double 
filled duck, thorough| 
ly waterproofed, an 
may be erected in ¢ 
jiffy. It has a sewer 
in floor, making i 
proof against creeping things, anc 
large well screened windows on eithe) 
side give splendid ventilation an¢ 
make it mosquito and bug proof. I 
is usually set up along side the car 
and the extension awning may be use 
for shelter for the car, or cooking 
place in stormy weather, or as a shad 
awning. } 

This tent has ample sleeping spac 
for four people, so there is plenty o 
room for two or three. One screene( 
door opens to the outside, and thi 
other into the space under the awning 
making the car accessible in ba 
weather without getting wet. It rolly 
up into a small bundle and is carrie 
on the running board of the car. \% 

Both these tents have folding o} 
telescopic poles, which are quickly ex 
tended and adjusted to the tent, anc 
as quickly taken down. These tent 
also are strong and sturdy, will with 
stand the worst storms, as the floor! 
are pegged down to the ground so tha 
the wind can not get under the tent 
nor can it be blown over.like the ol 
style tent when rain softens the 
ground and the pegs pull out. } 

One of these tents is all that is nec 
essary for any motor camping party 
and it will last several seasons if prop 
erly taken care of. Hither will mee 
all requirements and will stand thi 
test of weather and wear. 

Having selected the kind of shelter 
the next thing to consider is the kit 
chen, or cooking equipment. Heri 
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Set Up Against Car There Is Room for Four, with Shelter Extension 
For Car or Dining Quarters | 
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OTORISTS jaunting leisurely 
through the states of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa or Ne- 
braska during the months of 
une or July often are struck by the 
semblance of the solid miles of wav- 
ng green corn fields to the rolling 
en waves of Lake Michigan or 
ke Superior. The traveler in lowa 
uring these months could half close 
iis eyes and easily imagine that he 
yas scudding along in a fast motor 
yoat on the gently heaving bosom of 
yid Lake Michigan. Then he hits an 
owa chuck hole, his old flivver starts 
skyward and when he gets back to 
,xarth his dream of fresh green water 
1as become dusty. He refiects on the 
remendous value of the great corn 
‘rop grown by the wonderful grain 
state of Iowa and makes a vow that 
ust as soon as he can spare the time 
1e is going to hit the long trail north- 
ard and never stop until he is brows- 
ng on the shores of Lake Michigan 
Pe Lake Superior. 

| What we started out to say in this 
yather rambling introduction is that 
he green waving corn field of the 
middle southwestern states and the 
sreen rolling waters of Lake Michi- 
kan or Lake Superior are closer to- 
rether today than ever before. Be- 
‘ween them stretches an unbroken 
trail of 1,000 miles of splendidly sur- 
'aced highways—the Greater Sheridan 
Zoad. About 600 miles of this great 
uighway is already a solid concrete 
soute. The traveler can take the con- 
sxrete at St. Louis and never leave it 
intil he reaches a point ten miles 
1orth of Green Bay. From that point 
‘o the little city of Peshtigo there is 
1 break of about thirty miles, but this 
soadway is a well surfaced gravel and 
(ieadam highway which is in good 
praveling condition practically all of 
phe year. Even now plans are under 
way for the completion of this high- 
way with concrete all the way from 
3t. Louis to the northern boundary of 
vhe state of Wisconsin. There is a 
stretch today from Peshtigo to Mar- 
nette of concrete, leaving only a lit- 
ile over thirty miles from Suamico to 
eshtigo to complete the great chain 
of 600 miles of concrete roadway. 

| From Marinette the traveler crosses 
the interstate bridge to Menominee, 
Michigan, and thence wends his way 
northward on the same highway over 
macadam roadways which are, if any- 
thing, as desirable to drive upon as 
ncrete. 


the well known fact that the main 
nighways of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan are wonderful motorists’ 
rails. From Marinette you can travel 
all the way to Keweenaw Point 
shrough a splendid scenic country on 
iighways which give you urge to “step 
Mm your royals rough.” 

Last year conservative estimates 
showed that approximately 200,009 
people journeyed northward te the 
summer playgrounds of the riddle 
jwest—Upper Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan, over this highway which is 
‘apidly becoming the best known in 
che world. 

If a person wanted to let loose on a 
light of fancy he might predict a 
Qumber of things which wou!d be 
scoffed at by the reader but which 
would no doubt come to pass in ten 
years or less. The northern terminus 
%~ the Sheridan Road is Keweenaw 
Point on Lake Suyerior. For a nuin- 
ver of years the Unper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau, the Marinette and 
Menomiii-» Chambers of Commerce, 
ad other ores-izations have been 
~uietly pushing with the idea of estab- 
ishing Keweryvaw Point and its en- 
‘Tancing intcrlands of several thou- 
sands of acres as a middle western 
tational park. It is a gorgeous lon4 
% no great value commercially, but 
ot incalculehle value as a great mid- 
ile western national park. In its way 
t rivals the beauty of Vellowstone. 
|ts attractions are somewust different 
|'? fit has attractions which Yellow- 
cannot offer. Its beautiful bluffs 


There is no need here to set forth 
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on the shore of the wonderful and 
greatest inland sea, its unmolested 
virgin timber, its grotesque and fan- 
tastic rock and hill formations, its 
wealth of wild life, its ever cool and 
refreshing summer climate, all tend 
to make it a great north country play- 
ground which should be set apart for 
the use of the thousands of middle 
western people who cannot find the 
time for the long trip to Yellowstone 
Park. 


We may not see Keweenaw Point 
become a national park either today 
or tomorrow, but it would not be sur- 
prising to see it become such in less 
than ten years. 

You have only to talk to your neigh- 
bor and friends to know that there 
has come upon us a new era of appre- 
ciation of the great outdoors. You 
can find it in the growth of the out- 
door sports for men, women and chil- 
dren. We used to think we were sup- 
porters of sport when we sat for an 
afternoon on hard bleachers and yell- 
ed for our favorite baseball team. We 
still like baseball and football, but 
only a gifted few can win places on 
the great football or baseball teams 
of the country. 

People who spend the better part 
of their lives in offices have learned 
that in order to keep fit they must 
take daily and invigorating exercise. 
They have learned further that to 
force themselves to take a long walk 
or other exercise is a pretty difficult 
task. However, when they take up 
golf, tennis, in or outdoor baseball, 
or any of the hundred and one ama- 
teur sports which have come to be so 
popular during the past few years 
they soon become a bug on one or the 
other or the sports and then the prob- 
lem of exercise is solved. 

The golf devotee gets 3 o’clock 
measles every afternoon that the sun 
is shining. He may not put in so 
many hours at his desk as formerly 
but the hours which he does devote to 
his business are more productive of 
result. 

The greatest of these outdoor sports 
is automobile touring. It is a form of 
recreation which has caught the fan- 
cy of 75 per cent of the American peo- 
ple. In a land of distances they have 
found a machine which transports 
them to the vacation land of their 
dreams practically as fast as a rail- 
road train. In the tourist camps of 
the country you find the millionaire 
and the flivver princess camping side 
by side—real democracy. 

With a 600 mile concrete course- 
way on which to limber up your en- 
gine, could anything be more certain 
than that ten years hence the Shert- 


Greater Sheridan Road—1,000 Miles 


_By HOWARD I. WOOD, Secretary Marinette Chamber of Commerce 


dan Road will be an unbroken proces- 
sion of automobiles all the way from 
St. Louis to Lake Superior from June 
until October of each year? Even now 
the traffic is so dense during the sum- 
mer months that there is talk of mak- 
ing the Sheridan Road an arterial 


-highway throughout its length. When 


the day arrives that Keweenaw Point 
becomes a national park of the mid- 
dle west, the number of tourists jour- 
neying northward during the summer 
months will double over night. 


The states of Florida, Colorado and 
California have largely been built up 
through tourist business. Michigan 
and Wisconsin have the same oppor- 
tunity of which these other states 
took advantage. Slowly but surely 
these two states are awakening to the 
opportunity and endeavoring to make 
the most of it. For ten years past 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau has been steadily hammering 
away at the business of selling Up- 
per Michigan to the auto tourist. The 
result has been so successful that Up- 
per Michigan redoubles its efforts 
along this line every year. To the 
work of the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau along such lines there 
has now been added the new but very 
efficient efforts of the Wisconsin Land 
O’ Lakes Association. This new asso- 
ciation was organized during the past 
winter and has-its executive offices at 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin. They are 
at the present time carrying some 
very attractive advertising copy in 
middle western newspapers and other 
publications. A great crop of in- 
quiries has: resulted and these in- 
quiries are being handled in a way 
which will mean a tremendous in- 
crease of tourists during the present 
year. Many of them will travel all 
the way on the Sheridan Road. Oth- 
ers will travel part of the way on the 
Sheridan Road and will then branch 
to various points in Upper Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan. x 

All these efforts are directed to- 
ward the same end, that of letting the 
world know of the summer attrac- 
tions of Upper Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. 

Another step along such lines is 
the Sheridan Road convention which 
will be held at Marinette and Menom- 
inee before this article finds its way 
into print. Possibly as a result of 
this convention the widely known 
Sheridan Road Association will be 
taken over and conducted by officers 
from Upper Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. The work will be directed 
along the lines of developing and 
guiding the development of this great 
middle western highway and the ever 


er Peninsula of Michigan. 
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The Greater Sheridan Road, 1,000-Mile 
Boulevard from St. Louis to 
Lake Superior. 
increasing stream of traffic which 
pours over it. 

Every hotel keeper, restaurant own- 
er, garage man and in fact every re- 
tail business of any nature whatso- 
ever will each year find an ever in- 
creasing tide of tourist business. It 
is one of the greatest projects in 
which the states of Wisconsin and 
Michigan have ever worked and they 
should carry it forward with a will 
and a power which are unrelenting. 


The tourist who comes one or two 
years in succession and likes the coun- 
try will sooner or later take a fancy 
to the strenms or a sunset view over 
one of our ‘thousands of lakes. He in- 
vestigates and finds that the cost of 
owning scme shore frontage on a 
stream or lake would not be prohibi- 
tive. He thinks what a wonderful 
thing it would be to have a place in 
this great outdoors where he could go 
each vacation and call it his own. 
There is nothing quite so comfortable 
as camping on your own doorstep. If 
you haven’t tried it, we recommend 
it most heartily. 

Likewise the tourist knows that 
some day, in common with all human- 
ity, he will grow old in years if not 
in spirit. Who is there among us 
that does not nurse the dream of 
spending his declining years in a cab- 
in on the bank of an attractive lake 
or stream with perhaps a few acres 
of land in which to putter and spend 
his time, a good hunting dog, prohib- 
ited pint or two, and endless days of 
lazy fishing, dreamless nights and 
sparkling mornings. All of which sim- 
ply means this, that the tourist who 
comes here each year may eventually 
come and remain. Many of them do, 
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Recognizing Competition 


BOUT the first thing the management of an 
A industry asks when offered a new site for 

business is “What is your tax rate?” Taxes 
are often more important to industry than loca- 
tion, for taxes must be paid on all improvements 
and machinery whether the plant is forced into 
idleness through slack markets or is running over- 
time to fill back-orders. Usually a new industry 
seeks a location where the tax fate is the lowest 
and promises to remain the lowest, transportation 
facilities considered. Cities are in constant com- 
petition for industries, and those with the lowest 
tax rate but all other things about equal or not 
quite so advantageous usually land the plum. 

When a tenant farmer or owner in the Corn 
Belt states wants cheaper land, about the first 
question he asks is, “What is your tax rate?” 
Taxes are often more important to the farmer 
than location, for taxes must be paid on all im- 
provements, machinery and live stock, no matter 
how low the market for farm products. Usually 
he seeks a location where the tax rate is the low- 
est and promises to remain the lowest, and with- 
out very much consideration as to transportation 
facilities. Regions having immense acreages of 
idle land are in constant competition for farm set- 
tlers, and those with the lowest tax rate although 
not so advantageous in location, transportation, 
soil and climatic conditions, usually land the set- 
tlers. 

Canada is the chief competitor of idle land re- 
gions in the United States in obtaining settlers. 
Canada goes after experienced American farmers 
in preference to all others, hand-picks its settlers 
because the best are wanted to subdue the vast 
acreage of idle land and make the country pros- 
perous. Most Canadian land is far from markets 
and is located where winters are long and ex- 
tremely severe. But to offset these disadvan- 
tages Canada offers the lowest tax rate—nothing 
on improvements, machinery and live stock, and 
only a small tax on the bare land value because 
the land tax is spread equally over entire prov- 
inces, making it easy for all to pay. 

Were farmers penalized by taxes on their plow- 
ed land, barns, houses, machinery and live stock, 
did the tax rate increase as rapidly as they made 
improvements and added to their herds, Canada 
would get few settlers. Canada tried that plan 
for years and got nowhere. The settlers who did 
come were soon deserters, not because of crop 
failures alone, or remoteness from market, or cli- 
matic conditions, but because an ever increasing 
tax rate was added to their over-head expenses. 
When lean years came the farmers could not pay 
the taxes and make a living so they deserted their 
homesteads. Then came the elimination of taxes 
on all improvements and live stock, taxes being 
levied on the land only and every land owner paid 
according to land value, no more and no less. The 
land was transformed like magic, and Canada is 
not only getting more settlers each year, but more 
important still, she is holding them. 

Within eleven years Canada took from the 
United States more than 1,000,000 American farm- 
ers, not alien speaking laborers from industrial 
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centers who were land hungry but had no idea 
about how to farm and very little capital after the 
first installment on the purchase price was paid 
down, but experienced English speaking farmers, 
with horses, live stock, tools and machinery. Here 
is the chief bait that catches the American farmer, 
which has been appearing in nearly every large 
agricultural publication in the United States and 
in many weekly and daily papers for several years: 
TAXES FAVOR THE FARMER AS 
VALUES INCREASE 
The tax laws of Western Canada en- 
courage the producing farmer. The tax 
on land is reduced when it is brought un- 
der cultivation—while on your buildings, 
machinery, improvements, personal prop- 
erty, automobile, there is no tax at all. 
A single crop is often worth more, acre 
for acre, than the cost of the land. 

This is the stock display paragraph in most ad- 
vertisements. Sometimes it differs slightly. For 
instance the current advertisements in the Wis- 
consin Farmer and the Michigan Farmer are a 
little stronger, and make it, plain that the farmers 
themselves “have practically control of all local 
taxes.” These advertisements are duplicates, ap- 
pearing in the Michigan Farmer of April 21, and 
in the Wisconsin Farmer of April 26. Here it is: 

WESTERN CANADA—YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY! 

Western Canada is the farmer’s land 
of opportunity. Thousands of settlers 
who started not many years ago with lit- 
tle or nothing, are today the owners of 
fine farms, with comfortable homes and 
barns, thoroughbred stock, dairy herds— 
all the marks of prosperity. Yet land is 
not dear—only $15 to $20 an acre for 
rich, virgin, prairie convenient to rail- 
ways. Land is not dear in Western Can- 
ada—yet—because there is so much of 
it. But many settlers are expected in 
1923, and now is your opportunity, before 
the best farms are taken. Get started. 
Taxes are reduced, not raised, on land 
brought under cultivation. On farm 
buildings, improvements, machinery, per- 
sonal effects, automobile, etc., there is no 
tax at all. Canada wants workers—it 
wants its land farmed—and the farmers, 
through their municipal councils, have 
practical control of all local taxation. 

Does this look like Cloverland has a competitor 
for settlers? Is there any man of reason and 
knowledge, of farming who will say this offer of 
exemption from taxes on improvements is not a 
strong inducement for American farmers to emi- 
grate to Canada? 

Literature furnished by these Canadian agen- 
cies also feature the tax exemption laws on im- 
provements, but to get detail information a visit 
to one of their offices in Milwaukee, Chicago or 
Detroit is necessary. There the annual tax bills 
are compared. There is no disputing the figures. 
A farmer certainly knows the amount of taxes he 
has to pay every year and what he has to pay 
taxes on, and here is a law that positively exempts 
him from most of his tax burden. 

In pointing out the merits of taxation based on 
land values, Cloverland Magazine recognizes the 
competition Canada is giving Cloverland in obtain- 
ing settlers. The campaign is even-carried on 
right in our own territory through the advertising 
pages of two of our own state agricultural papers, 
and Cloverland Magazine could have been carry- 
ing the same splendid advertising account for sev- 
eral years if it so desired. But Cloverland Maga- 
zine has been trving to get settlers into Cloverland 
and keep them here, instead of taking them out, 
or sending prospects elsewhere. 

Lay aside all discussion of taxation based on 
land values and that system’s merits of more just 


‘distribution of the tax burden, and consider our 


position in the wav of a competitor for settlers 
only. It is a fundamental iaw that competition can 
be met only on an equi! basis, and it can be over- 
come only by giving the purchaser a better deal. 

Cloverland has the advantage over western Can- 
ada in climate, soil conditions, proximity to mar- 
kets and higher priced markets, but settlers pass 
through on their way to Canada. The chief induce- 
ment is no taxes on improvements. How long are 
we going to stand this competition? 

But taxation based on land values is broader 
and more far-reaching than the matter of obtain- 

© 


‘made to inaugurate an ‘Eat More Wheat” cam 


‘learn just how to balance production with con 


May, 


ing settlers. It would reduce the tax penalty 
making improvements on the farm, for impro 
the herd with pure bred stock, for building home 
in the cities, for expanding industry and busines; 
It would make the owners of idle land held fo) 
speculation and growing in value at the expe 
of the industrious pay their fair share of the 
burden the same as they do in western Canada, 


Restricting Farm Production 


OTATO growers this year will plant conside 
Pars less potatoes than last year. The 4 
decreased its acreage materially this sprin; 

and the northern regions where winter stock i 
grown are planning the same system in an i 
to balance production with consumption, or a) 
least hold production down to where the crop 
will be profitable through a lesser supply nal 
better prices. 
Wheat growers undertook the same plan offs 
striction of the wheat crop last fall and in th’ 
spring sowing, because there is a carry over 0. 
170,000,000 bushels of wheat from last year. Oj) 
account of high rates of money exchange with for 
eign countries and the large wheat production =| 
other countries with cheap labor and all-wate 
transportation facilities, this surplus was shut ou 
from foreign markets. An attempt is now bein; 


paign, the object being to induce everybody to ea 
just one more slice of bread at each meal, or ‘ity 
equivalent in wheat products. It is figured tha’ 
this increased consumption of wheat will absor! 
the 170,000,000 bushels carry-over within the year 
Still, the grain farmers are reducing their whea 
acreage. FZ 

Here are the two principal food products, anc 
restrictions are being placed upon production 0 
each to bring up prices so that théir productio 
will be profitable. Farmers have a right to de 
this. They are entitled to profits on their labo 
and interest on capital invested the same as any 
body else. They are merely following practice 
of shrewd manufacturers and business men. al 
haps they learned the lesson from certain com 
mission men who adopted the practice of destroy 
ing food to hold up prices. But the farmer is in 
an entirely different category from the commis 
sion man or dealer in food products. The commis) 
sion man paid just as little as possible to the farm 
er for his products, and then to restrict the mar’ 
ket and inflate prices, he destroyed a portion 0 
the products to create an artificial scarcity. Man; 
potato growers will recall times before co-opera 
tive marketing became such a big factor that com 
mission men often bought potatoes in the fi 1 
and let them rot. Such acts were criminal be 
cause men who produced nothing wantonly d 
stroyed food to profiteer. Farmers are attemptini) 
to restrict planting so that they will not have al 
over-production like they did last year and marl 
down a heavy loss for their whole year’s work. _ 

This effort to better balance production witl 
consumption is an interesting economic experi 
ment. There remains the gamble against unfa 
vorable weather, insect pests and plant diseases) 
any one or combination of which might create ¢ 
crop shortage that would make prices excessivel! 
high. Should an unfortunate short crop occur tht 
farmers will be no better off than with a Suy yils” 
for they would have so little to sell that the cro} 
would not be profitable. Balancing farm produc 
tion with consumption is about the biggest prob 
lem the farmers have ever undertaken to solve 
but trying it out is much better than the old slip 
shod system of planting without regard to futur 
marketing conditions. In time perhaps they will 


: 
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sumption by making proper allowances for season) 
al conditions, insect pests and plant diseases, 


If the end brings me out all right, what is saic 
against me won’t amount to anything. If the ent 
brings me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference-—Abraham 
coln. 
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arting a Cycle of 
Prosperity 


h ATIONAL attempts to relieve 
% conditions of food surplus and 
shortage,” says C. S. Mott, vice- 
ssident of General Motors, “can 
ewreely fail to be of benefit to the 
ited States and to its industries. It 
Tcaey to remember the widespread 
5d effects of rationing the nation’s 
)d supply during the war, when all 
us went voluntarily on short com- 
ms, in order that available food 
ght be distributed all over the 
yrld, to our allies and to the needy. 
neerted action averted what might 
ye been a most serious condition, 

-ulting from a temporary shortage 
c wheat. 

‘At the present time, an entirely 
dierent condition exists. Agriculture 
jin a generally unsatisfactory condi- 
tin, largely because of the low price 
c wheat. Measured by the cost of 
p duction or by the purchasing power 
othe farmer’s dollar, wheat is lower 
i) price than it has been for half a 
eitury. An average production of 
1),000,000 bushels in excess of the de- 
nnds of our present markets is large- 
lyresponsible for existing conditions 
al the problem is to dispose of this 
s'plus, now, today. Failure to bring 
rief to the 2,000,000 farmers in the 
cintry will have a serious effect upon 
e.ry other industry and upon the con- 
sining public. 

*We cannot look for an increased 

nand, with resulting higher prices 
f| wheat, from our foreign markets. 

rope must seek foodstuffs from 

‘mtries having cheap lands, cheap 
l,or and low standards of living. 


The only other way to increase de- 

nnd is to increase our consumption 
a home. A countrywide resolve 
»uld be taken to ‘Eat More Wheat.’ 
levery person eats an extra slice of 
bad, or its equivalent in other wheat 
pducts every meal, it means the 
cisumption of an additional 170,000,- 
0 bushels of wheat annually in the 
Uited States.. This will use up the 
s‘plus which is causing present low 
pees and increase the price of wheat 
sficiently to allow the farmer a mar- 
g' of profit over the cost of produc- 
tia, It will start a cycle of prosper- 
i, that will benefit every industry 
\l every individual in America. 


‘The condition that exists is ad- 
ntedly serious. The prosperity of 
t) nation is so closely bound up with 
i prosperity of the farmer that self- 
iiness alone suggests the advisabil- 
ii of coming to his rescue from the 
pisent situation. The only possibili- 
tis of bringing about an equilibrium 
bween supply and demand are re- 
ie production, which is destruc- 
ti2, or increased consumption, which 
is sonstructive. 


|All that stand between the public 
a\| the advantages that accrue from 
t] prosperity of our 2,000,000 farm- 
® is the use of an extra slice of 
b ad or its equivalent in wheat prod- 
us for everybody at each meal. The 
raedy is so simple and so obvious 
‘lit it seems that the slogan, ‘Eat 
\re Wheat,’ ought to be in every- 
by’s mind. With the farmer pros- 
pous and in a position to spend 
Tney in the purchase of supplies, his 
Dsperity will be reflected in every 


‘ie and in every home in the na- 
13 


_ Holstein Meeting! ™ 


aoe of Holsteins will gath- 
) er at Cleveland, Ohio, on June 6 
| for the thirty-eighth annual meet- 
i of The Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ion of America. A national co- 
/rative sale of purebred Holsteins 
‘ducted by the Ohio State Asso- 
‘ion will follow the meeting. 
he association has a membership 
\23,000 breeders and has registered 
tT a million purebred cattle. A to- 
of 95,000 cows have been officially 
i semi-officially tested for produc- 
\ of milk and butterfat and have 
sed the required production for 
T age and length of test to be ad- 
ted to the Advanced Registry. By 


i 
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Dependable 


DELCO-LIGHT 


Subsidiary 
GENERAL 
MOTORS 


Special Delco- 
Light Set of 
Quality Fixtures 


‘12 


F.0.B. DAYTON 
Sold only with 
DELCO-LIGHT 


Now back to 1917 Prices 


Cash Price 


JA popular Model ~$ %) 35. fob Dayton 


25 Styles and Sizes-Prices from ¢260u 
Sold on exceptionally easy terms 


We believe that you will be 
surprised at the small amount 
of money it will take to put 
electric light and power into 
your home. 


We suggest that you get in touch with the 
Delco-Light dealer in your vicinity to find out 
what it would really cost to install complete the 
Delco-Light fitted to your needs. 


If desired, you can buy your Delco-Light on 
easy terms. 


Write for Booklet C. 6 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation ' 


Also manufacturers of Delco-Light Water Systems, Delco-Light Washing 
Machine and Frigidaire, the Electric Refrigerator. All products 
made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service. 


Stover Co., 1407 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Domestic Electric Appliance Co., 315 S, Jefferson St., Peoria, III. 
Electric Equipment Co., 222 Ripley St., Davenport, lowa 
Del-Home Light Co., 3317 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Thompson & Wood, 327 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 


Owners of Delco-Light Plants can avail themselves of the conveniences offered by Delco-Light 


Delco-Light Shallow Well 
Pump $125 f. o. 6 Dayton 


having four or more daughters in the 
Advanced Registry, 6,500 bulls have 
been recorded in the Advanced Regis- 
try year books. 

In the first two months of 19238, 20,- 
272 animals have been registered and 
405 new members taken in the asso- 
ciation. 

One more Holstein cow has pro- 
duced 1,000 pounds of butterfat in one 
year, making a total of sixty-six. This 
time it is Idaho Violet Posch Orms- 
by owned by the University of Idaho 
at Moscow. 

The Minnesota Holstein Breeders’ 
Association believed the best way to 


place a purebred sire on every farm 


was to make every farm a visit and 
sell direct. 


Delco-Light Shallow Well 
Pump $195 f. o. bh. Dayton 


Products, which are made for AC or DC current for use in country or city homes. 


Delco-Light'4h.p.DeepWell Delco-Light 4h. p. DeepWell 
Pump $225 f. o. b. Dayton Pump $300 f. o. 6. Dayton 


Delco-Light Washing 
Machine $125 f. 0. 6. Dayton 
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VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 

Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Weod Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s Means 
SBS Seam 
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Men’s and Young Men’s 


New Spring Suits 


Rich in Style and Color 


At $25.00 


You'll enjoy making a selection from this special group of 


Spring Suits we feature at $25.00. The Suits are all good 
looking; serviceable, too. You’ll get a lot of wear out of one. 


The Men’s Suits are made in conservative three-button 
fronts—full lined, plain pockets, with vent back, vest in five- 
button cuts—Trousers in the season’s conservative cut with 
plain bottoms. Materials are fine worsteds in stripe and 
check effects. 


The Young Men’s Suits are made in snappy double breast- 
ed and single breasted models, as well as smart sport models. 
Fashioned of Tweeds, Checks and Herringbone. Sizes 35 
to 46. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our 
store and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—tTell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 


Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 


Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 


Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 


Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisemeat is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of Ci U' ERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention C’overland Magazine. 


Blasting Out Our Stumgs 


By ARTHUR LA MOTTE 


Manager Technical Section, Explosives Dept., 


ITH the possible exception 
of blasting ditches, more dy- 
namite is used for clearing 


land of stumps than for any 
other agricultural use. In the Pacific 
Northwest and in the Northern Mid- 
dle West, where valuable timber land 
has been cut over leaving a fertile 
soil, dynamite by the carload is used 
by farmers and professional blasters 
for blowing out the stumps so that the 
land can be tilled and put to valuable 
uses. 

In some of the Southern states dy- 
namite is used by the carload for 
blowing out stumps for another pur- 
pose, viz: to recover the turpentine 
that is in these stumps, the land on 
which the stumps are growing being 
very sandy and it is not of great value 
from a farming standpoint. So, from 
the blasting angle there are two ways 
of blowing stumps for the sake of the 
land and for the sake of the wood in 
the stump. This article should be 
considered as applying only to the 
first named, as stumping for turpen- 
tine is done by large and well financed 
companies with a full equipment for 
doing the work in a most economical 
manner. 

Outside of the cut-over timber lands, 
there are moderate sized going farms 
all over the country that have a num- 
ber of stumps which are crying to be 
removed, so the subject of blasting 
stumps is one which should interest 
a large number of farm owners. 

Paste this in your hat: Every 
stump is a problem in itself. It is al- 
most impossible to lay down any rule 
for blasting which applies to the same 
stumps on the same farm, much less 
all stumps in ali parts of the country 

The age of the stump, that is, the 
number of years since it was cut, the 
kind of the stump, whether oak, pine 
maple or whatever; the kind of soil 
in which it is rooted, the ground con- 
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Placing the Charge to Blast Out the Stump 


May, 
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E. I. Dupont de Nemours & to 


ditions at the time of blasting, |. 
whether the soil is wet or dryth 
topography of the ground, the 1), 
system and the equipment the fa 
has; all must be taken into cons 
tion when devising the best and 
economical method of rem 
stumps. 

The most favorable conditionsyy 
when the stump is old and rotter 
soil resistant, fairly wet, where ° 
are no tap roots, on level land 
where heavy tractors are avai 
for helping in the operation. 

Most unfavorable from a blair 
standpoint are those stumps y¥ 
have only recently been cut from 
ly rooted trees in light, dry, s 
soil on rolling ground and wher'y 
power equipment is available for 
ing the dynamite. 

For this reason, it is impossib 
get up any table which would } | 
sufficient accuracy to be a real 
to stump blasters to show the et 
of dynamite per foot diamete|, 
stump. 1 

For instance, a two foot, twni 
year old maple stump in a heavy 
soil on level ground might easil|} 
blasted out with one pound of 2% 
cent low freezing Ammonia dynait 
whereas a two foot side hill heme 
such as are found in the stat; 
Washington, recently cut, mightia 
ily require sixty times as mic) 
grant that this is an extreme casib 
it illustrates the point. 

The following table gives a fairy: 
for the beginner. It is based o10 
but solid stumps in fairly heayyic 
on level land. 

Diameter of stump in inches— 

12, 18, 24, 30, 36; aaaZe 

No. of cartridges of dynamite— 

3, 4, 6, 97, ‘Saw 

There are two general systen) 

blasting stumps, one in which 


. 
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for loosening up the soil, crack- 
the stump, but without attempt- 
in to blow it and its roots all out of 
ground. This necessitates the 


is of a ee of Nagel moe a h I d Bi d f d 
r, after the blast, for i F 
BR out tho loosened pieces ‘of e mprove 1n er O O ay 
stip either with or without the aid ‘ 
BE Gitetumy puller are avail: S f If 
Td! um u 4 

a ae ere erat oon: Pays for Itself By What It Saves 
_ and where the farmer himself 
plenty of time, this method is 


‘8 More promising possibilities for 
‘ovement than the production of 
hip and lambs. The annual con- 
uption of mutton and lamb in the 
Ji'ed States is only about six pounds 
e capita, or about 4 per cent of the 
ot consumption of all meat. 

he head sheep buyer of one of the 
ai2r packers is authority for the 
tment that the consumption of 

ive’ lambs (which means lambs 
Tiuced Hast and South of the Mis- 
oi River) could be-increased 50 per 
€ “on quality alone”, if the pro- 


xebegech of the live stock industry 
} 
m 


ow 


i snl te 


ae of these lambs could be in- 
ud to castrate their ram lambs 
via they are young. This, he states, 
reid eliminate the large number of 
u and medium natives we get, as 
hiram lambs ~- after two or three 
n(ths of age worry the ewe lambs 
ale en ed well as themselves, 
n preven e entire flock from 
aiming. Must Tell What’s In It! 


\\@ same authority states that cer- 


aper. A small charge ° : . 
: Pie ts planed Beh an oaiclose Every year the old binder falls off a bit more of 1923 you can’t realize what a vastly 
upr the stump as possible; the ef- | | in efficiency. The owner hardly realizesthe improved harvester it is. You will find 
! PM costar wart ee ihoaiin bat. gradual decline. Finally comesatime when __ it a marvel of skill and good workmanship, 
eging the outside with the roots oe the risk is too great. Poor cutting, faulty simpler, better made, easier to handle and 
aa aero epomewhat, | binding, clogged elevators, heavy draft, ready for many years of good service. 
oy ethod is to place the | § delays, emergency repairs, lost bushels and ’ er ; 
| a well ee the ‘bottom of ‘| YS, Bony LePalrs, \ae Harvest is the critical time when all your 
oss of temper—these are incidents of the : 

histump in cn a yo tha che en- | § Famer re Soc aoct bition plans and labors come to a head; go at it 

stump, roots and all are blown . ° : ° : 
Se The only labor required with trustworthy equipment. Will your 
Bimeee ce of putting down the In the meantime the new McCormick, _ binder stand the test this season? If any 
Herston se muita ee ts Deering or Milwaukee binder goes into doubt is in your mind, invest in the crop- 
f ots where they can be dried and neighboring fields and surprises and pleases saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
é thea where Bee ea ee its owners in a hundred different details. | Deering dealer. Look the binder over in 
hve of team or tractor is not avail- If you haven’t seen the perfected binder detail at his store. 

vy; p 

.b but requires much larger charges 
yf ynamite. 

1e relative advantages of these INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COM PANY 
nelods must be carefully considered OF AMERICA 
yyhe farmer when he starts out to 606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. UNCORPORATED) CHICAGO. ILL, 
zt out his stumps, as the method 
vith is most expensive for one, 
veld be cheaper for another. 
n Ma ncip neni, ee These are a few of the strong points in the construction of the Safeguard the harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
eist the cracking method as it is present McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee Grain Binders: twine — McCormick, Deering, International— made now 
a:d, while one not so fortunately Better construction - Improved bearings - Lighter draft in the famous “Big Ball” winding in which 6 balls do 
q/pped would find it much cheaper Outside reel support - Grain-saving floating elevator the work of 10 of the old style. Balls are of the old 
ot the dynamite do the work than Durable woven straps for canvases - Improved bundle carrier size but have 66% more footage. Arrange for delivery 
omvest in stump pullers, tractors Tongue truck for steadying and carrying loads before harvest time. 
D, teams. 

r 

} ® ° 
lambs of Quality 

McCormick, 

ncrease Demand Deering and 
eas in quality of live Milwaukee 

tock is undoubtedly one of the i i 

iost practicable and profitable Grain Binders 
ves of increasing meat consumption. 


ai sections of the country market as HE old legal adage, “Let the buy- 
as 85 per cent of their lambs un- er beware”, no longer obtains in 
ed and uncastrated. Every one the marketing of canned meat 


rt has observed the large percentage food products, according to a recent 
eer lambs coming to the large ruling of the United States Depart- 2 
ral markets will agree that the in- ment of Agriculture. A great many e 
02 of sheep producers could be concerns have been putting up vari- enomimunee aw 0. 
rtly increased by the adoption of ous sorts of food products under such 

3 modern practices in sheep man-_ fanciful titles as “Camper’s Delight,” 


& rent. “Noon Time Relish,” etc. There was MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
ere is much evidence to indicate nothing upon the container to indicate 
a shortage of sheep and lambs what the contents were. The Depart- MANUFACTURERS OF = 
alt ene and the sheep raiser ment of Agriculture, under the provi- “a 
4 ill afford to neglect these simple sions of the Pure Food Act, has ruled y 
Ptaions that have such important that these fanciful names may be kept SHINGLE GANG 
lion to profits. providing, in addition, a statement of HEADING MITRE 
'€ profit-making possibilities of the ingredients, arranged in the order 
hismall farm flock have never been of their percentages, be prominently EDGER GR OOVING 
Wl appreciated in this country. printed or that the name itself be en- CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
’w Zealand, with nearly twice the larged to incorporate the character of LATH DRAG 


of Illinois, has over half as many the_ product. This order has gone SIDING 
P as the entire United States. forth in order to prevent sale of prod- 
indicates the opportunity for de- ucts under misrepresentation and in 
ding the industry in this country, order that the buyer may know ex- 
) Substantial increase in the num- actly what he is getting when he 
° d awality of our farm flocks. makes his purchase. 
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SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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ae erie 
‘Two Questions 


LAvE you a genuine TAPATCO STUFFED COLLAR 
PAD for each work horse and mule on your farm? 
Have you ever known of a TAPATCO COLLAR PAD that did 


not deliver service far out of proportion:to-its cost. 


TAPATCO PADS are filled with a specially prepared Composite 
Stuffing. “They are soft, absorbent, cushion-like and efficiently safeguard 
your horses’ shoulders against Chafes, Galls and. Bruises. 


Pat. in U.S, 
Dee."1;" 1914 
Pat. in Gan. 
April 6, 1915 


ae PADS have led the field for more than forty-one years. 


Patented Hook Attachment 
Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. Demand this fastener. 


We also mantfacture a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and both Padded and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 


ris COLL AR PADS 


AO ‘ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


Canadian Branch 
Chatham, Ontario 


Every man who milks cows for a liv- 
ing, knows that prepotency, ability to 


“breed on,” is one of the best reasons 
for Holsteins. 


HOLSTEIN PREPOTENCY MEANS: 
Influence of 2,000 years of Breed- 
ing for Great Size and Ruggedness 
combined with highest yield - Strong 
Healthy Calves - Assured improve- 
ment in grading up comfhon cows 
with Holstein bulls. 


Let Us Tell You the Story 
of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
ae East Ohio eee Chicago, III. 
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Hoist for Ford 
Trucks. . sas 
Stop choveliaall Hbpend- 
able Hoist guaranteed’ to 
fit. Ford truck «chassis. 
Installs easy; _—sean’t 
break, We pay freight 
| Write. = ¢ 
Dependable Mfg. Co., 
Streator, III. 


Greenfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 
(2) 


Forty-One Years 
Meking Pads 


Good Dairy Practices 


‘(HE gospel of better dairy _prac- 
tices, and resultant improved 
farming operations in general, is 
being spread over Michigan in a se- 
ires of intensive county “Dairy-Alfal- 
fa”. campaigns being put on jointly 
by local county farm bureaus and the 


dairy and crops departments at the 


Michigan Agricultural College. 


Gratiot..county,. witha two, weeks’ 
campaign which opens on Feb. 19, is 
next in the list of state sections to 
take up the drives. The campaign in 
Gratiot will be similar to more than 
a..dozen.other..county..events staged 
during the past few months, with ev- 
ery corner of the county reached by 
the intensive methods employed. 

From fifty to a hundred local or so- 
called “barn-yard” meetings are held 
in a.county during the campaign. Spe- 
cialists from. the college and practical 
farmers discuss the value of alfalfa in 
the state, and the need for better 
dairy practices; at these neighborhood 
meetings. The result is that every 
farmer in each section can attend a 
meeting without ‘driving more than 
three or four miles, at) the most. 

Cow testing association and bulls’ 
associations, as means of attaining 
greater efficiency in dairying, are or- 
ganized in the sections covered by 
the campaigns, the follow-un work re- 
sulting in definite accomplishment. 

Completion of the series of cam- 
paigns being put on will result in 
widespread improvement in the 
state’s dairy’ and~ general farming 
practices. according to those who are 
backing the campaigns. 
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Tractors Overcome Unust 
Seasonal Delays 


RACTOR enthusiasts have re- 

peatedly claimed that tractors 

were especially well adapted 

for speeding up work on the 
farm in wet springs and thus over- 
coming serious delays -and assuring 
full crops by proper and timely seed- 
bed preparation. Last year was a 
banner year to substantiate this 
claim. The entire corn belt was Verit- 
ably deluged. Operations everywhere 
were delayed. Planting time came 
and most farms were lakes of mud. 
The belated season this year will 
cause similar delays. 


As delay piled on delay last year, 
farmers . became frantic. Most of 
them were from three to six weeks 
behind in their work. In numerous 
cases it looked like no crops or great- 
ly decreased yields due to sheer in- 
ability to plant the seed. It was then 
that the tractor made its greatest ap- 
peal. Never in the history of power 
farming was there such a last-minute 
rush for tractors. Lowered prices, of 
course, stimulated the demand, but 
without a doubt, many a farmer 
bought a tractor simply because he 
had to in order to pull himself out of 
a very serious situation. 

That the tractor accomplished its 
purpose and assured a crop, has been 
proved by a recent investigation car- 
ried on among farmers who _ had 
bought tractors. 

Here, for instance, is R. M. Gilles- 
pie of Rockwood, Ill., who on May 14, 
because of continual rains literally 
became mired with his horses and 
faced the prospect of greatly cur- 
tailed crops. He made a quick and 
what might be called a last resort 
purchase of a tractor; then by day- 
and-night operation as Mr. Gillespie 
expresses it, “I got my crop in the 
best shape I ever planted a crop.” 
Here, also, is Gust Peterson of Onei- 
da, Ill.; who like a great many of his 
neighbors was a good two weeks be- 
hind in—his plowing. A- new 15-30 
tractor made possible a crop for him. 
With this machine he plowed forty 
acres in eighteen hours. “In turning 
out this amount of work in that length 
of time,” truthfully says Mr. Peter- 
son, “you sure do not stay behind in 
your. work for any length of time.” 

That farming is the greatest gam- 
bling game in the world has become 
quite a commonplace saying. The 
farmer plants seed and then waits to 
see what will turn up. If the seed is 
good, the soil conditions right to ger- 
minate it. sufficient moisture falls to 
grow the crop, the weather is not too 
hot nor too cold, not excessively wet 
nor too dry, and no hail nor wind- 
storms destroy the ripened crop; the 
return will probably be satisfactory— 
always provided that the seed was 
planted in time and the harvest was 
not, delayed. too much. 

And right there we have the most 
influential factor affecting crop yields 
—timeliness in seed-bed preparation, 
planting, and harvesting. This has a 
greater influence’ on the farmer’s 
nrofits than any other item. Control 
this one factor and you have taken a 
long step toward reducing the gam- 
bling element: connected with farm- 
ing. 

But timeliness in performing the 
various operations is influenced by 
the weather—dry. hot weather delays 
fall plowing; late snows or heavy 
suring: rains freqanentlv prevent: get- 
ting at the ‘spring ..work when it 
should be done. - Such was the case 
last spring. Conditions were’ so ex- 
tremely adverse that inability to till 
and plant on time threatened disaster 
for many. farmers. But the tractor 
played its trumn ecard—its capacity to 
crowd the work intensively day and 
night, taking advantage of favorable 
breaks in the weather, doing in hours, 
work that ordinarily reauired days. 

Let us see what Josenh Mullikin of 
Terre Haute, Ind.. has to say on this 
subiect.. “Last spring.” says: Mr. Mul- 
likin, “the rains retarded our plowins 
to such: an extent» that even though 
we had all our mules and horses: at 
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time to plant if it had not 
the 8-16 tractor. We had the 
equipped with a light and ram q 
and night.” 
Now, when it comes to int\s 
effort either in summer whenit 
burning hot or in wet springs\} 


work, we could not have ve 


pulling is the hardest, the th 
shows up at its best. What | 
Behringer of Wataga, Ill. aif 


last-resort purchaser, has to § 
this subject is particularly pert 


“We have a 10-20 tractor,” sa) | 
Behringer, “and had seventy acs 
plow and 110 acres to disk, 
acres of the plowing was heay; 
which had a big green growth)p 
and last year’s hay crop on parpf 
I tried it with six horses on ey 
and believe me they had to pul; 
still the meat dropped off them 
out much being accomplished, 
the tractor, I plowed fifty ac 
heavy sod and twenty-five acis 
old ground, double-disked sixty\¢ 
of old ground and fifty acres | 
in twelve days. The biggest pw 
I did was twenty acres of old §51 
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Savage 
For plugging pests ‘such a 
crows, ‘skunks and ‘red! ‘squit 
telsfor ‘sniping tin‘ ‘cans, 6 


for target’ work, you'can’t bea’ 
the Model 1914 Savage. : ony 


Throw this little Rencasemti 
—sight along the blued. 
gon. barrel. Note its clean/ line 
—the sure; simple; action. patel! 


Rifled to give you the d 
accuracy of the famous  Savag 
hi-power rifles. + al amq ) 


Note the ease of working th’ 
long, well-modeled slide hast 
/—no cramping’ your ‘left ‘arr’ 
on this gun: See what supe 
the extra full pistol stip giv a 
you. rISBOO 


‘f Te) & (2 
Model 1914 has allthe 


inal Savage..22 caliber features 
hammerless. trombone ,actior 
solid breech and top, (absc: 
lute protection), side Sioa 

safety catch, i @mo} 


Ask at your dealer’s ¢ 
for complete informat ion 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORA 
Utica, N, Y. 


OTe} 
Owners and operators of : 
J. Stevens Arms ead 


e and a half days. Of course, 
aye you won't eall it a day from 
a1. till 8 p. m. and no dinner hour. 
pihed with the lines with all my 
, but still the old iron horse 
47 get hot or tired.” 
g J. Busha of Buford, Ga., backs 
enous arguments on the efficiency 
> tractor in wet spring weather 
lows: } ; 
“(ying to conditions last year, with 
und moisture in the ground, we 
very much behind with our plow- 
z nd by the time we got into the 
1¢ we had more plowing to do 
atwe could have done with our 
However, we had our 10-20 
y and by pushing this machine 
dworking overtime, we did our 
yyag in half the time that it would 
ytaken had we had to depend on 
We believe that if we had not 
dur tractor we would not have 
epable to get in any crops at all 
qr grain lands this year.” 
Avroperly prepared seed bed nat- 
4] will conserve moisture and 
syore provides better crops. Mr. 
s. drives this truth home in the 
joing forceful words: 
“Jother thing that we observed 
t ear was that on account of so 
ic rain there was an unusually 
gicrop of weeds and grass, and a 
wr plow was the only way in 
i¢ we could plow these under, 
d/hen, too, we now have a seed 
d ‘hich will withstand a long dry 
e| which we are almost sure to 
yiatter this rainy season.” 
A advantage of speeding up the 
nil: work is brought out by J. W. 
wes of Senyay Dairy Farm, Ashe- 
leN. C., as follows: 
“le tractor enables us to devote 
ich more time to the care and 
ai’ test work of our pure bred 
rdof Holsteins that we would not 
m of going back to horses and 
é, We think that the tractor can 
ed anywhere for any purpose, 
ic more economically than either 
rss or mules, and it adds new life 
alairy farm, and relieves such a 
mof many of its unpleasant fea- 
e)’ 
3¢ that last statement, “relieves 
‘ai of many of its unpleasant fea- 
‘eo’ Isn’t it true? Isn’t it worth 
iil to be relieved of the worry and 
igontinued drudgery that goes 
thspring farming when repeated 
n,.elays everything? 
M} Haynes also tells how at Sen- 
y'Tfarms, they were from thirty 
ysto six weeks behind last year 
djow an 8-16 tractor was used to 
2€) up things. “We had accumu- 
e(200 spreader loads of manure,” 
ysMr. Haynes, “at our dairy barn 
jcount of the wet weather and 
ib ty to drive over the land. With 
3 factor to operate the - manure 
reler, we easily did as much work 
0: day as we had formerly done 
thhorses in six days and with 
ar ease. The manure was spread 
eI, growing crop of crimson clover 
d ye, ranging in height from 20 
th’ for the clover to 6 feet for the 
>. The traction cleats on the trac- 
, pulling a double disk plow, cut 
> e and clover in passing over it 
d ave us a much better seed bed. 
fort, we attached a smoothing 
ry to the double-disk plow, and 
wi, harrowed, compacted and 
dia perfect seed bed all in one 
er ion. We completed planting 
li’ than usual; plowed in every 
oland corner, including the gar- 
n, nd at this time the corn crop 
djad three cultivations, and there 
nN a weed to be seen. We have 
Wf up our summer’s wood, drag- 
‘© gravel road up to the present, 
d)ill use the tractor to harvest the 
af corn and furnish the motive 
WI to fill the silos.” 
‘VY are now keeping only one light 
of combination horses for culti- 
tii purposes, and these horses 
/most of their time playing in 
> ) sture.”’ 
isn’t this statement by Mr. 
'y/S make one believe that on a 
“operated farm the horse is 


: za fair deal? 
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Pire are now 2,764 vaudeville per- 
iS using songs that conclude 
the words “nothing else but.” 
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laid ” The Wire Chief 
Y= Keeps Your Telephone 
Working 


HE TELEPHONE WIRE CHIEF plays a vital part in 
your daily existence. His is the responsibility for 
keeping your telephone working. 

He has at his call, linemen, repairmen and installers 
who are working on wires and equipment constantly. 

And a word about these workmen. We believe you will 
find them thoughtful and courteous, always. 

Occasionally your telephone troubles are corrected 
without a visit from the repairman. Perhaps he locates 
the trouble in equipment or lines outside your home and 
makes necessary repairs. 

Electrical storms, ice, sleet, snow and water are fre- 
quent causes of impaired telephone service, and when 
storms come, telephone men are on the job for days 
after—often without rest—until service is restored. 

The Telephone Wire Chief’s first job is to see that 
telephone service is maintained, so that public safety 
and convenience may not suffer. 

Will you help him with his important task in your 
service by being patient in time of bad weather or other 
trouble? 


MICHIGAN STATE 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [-SasScimee-| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
or 
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RUE type in 

Holstein cat- 

tle has been 

‘inter preted 
by a committee of 
judges and breed- 
ers of authority in 
the Holstein world 
after nearly twelve 
months of careful 
study of the ani- 
mals in show ring 
and pasture. To 
permanently pr e- 
serve that true type 
as a guide and in- 
spiration, paintings 
half lifeesize by Ed- 
win Mcgargee, the 
animal painter, and 
clay models one- 
quarter life size by 
Gozo Kawamura, 
the Japanese sclup- 
tor, have just been 
completed for The 
Holstein - Friesian 
Association of 
America. 

The making of 
this single true 
type of Holstein 
cow and bull is the 
first big attempt of 
its kind by any or- 
ganization of cattle 
breeders. No living 
animal has attain- 
ed all the lines of 
perfection portray- 
ed in these statues 
and paintings of true type. They are 
the perfection of true type as gath- 
ered from hundreds of animals of 
show ring and production fame. They 
are the culmination of the types that 
have demonstrated and proved their 
ability to produce under Official test. 
It is for that reason along with the 
fact that this one true type will help 
promote and maintain a uniformity 
of the breed in Maine and California 
alike, that it means much to the dairy 
industry as a commercial business. 

The plan was authorized a year ago 
by the Board of Directors of The Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica. Since that time the committee 
has been at the task of visiting herds, 
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True Types of Holsteins That will be Recorded for All Time 


collecting pictures of champions, 
studying at first hand among breed- 
ers’ herds and in the arena, getting 
the viewpoint of other judges and su- 
pervising the work of painter and 
sculptor. 

The approved true type of both bull 
and cow is the result of the findings 
and opinions of not only the commit- 
tee but of many other breeders called 
in council. 

W.S. Moscrip of Minnesota is chair- 
man of the true type committee. The 
other members of the committee are 
Prof. H. H. Kildee of Iowa Agricul- 
tural College; Fred Pabst, of Wiscon- 
sin; Ward Stevens, New York; W. H. 
Standish, Ohio; Prof. E. T. Elder, 


World's Champion Grade Cow 


lowing freshening she produced 20,- 

932 pounds of milk containing 817.4 
pounds of butterfat or 1,022 pounds 
butter. Her total production for the 
five years from 1917 to 1922 was 80,- 
097 pounds of milk and 3,201.8 pounds 
of butterfat, for which was received 
$2,180.49 at butter prices prevailing 
in Sheboygan County, Wisconsin. The 
total feed cost for five years was 
$951.26, leaving a total profit of $1,- 
229.28, or an average yearly profit of 
$245.85. 

Aggie is a product of a purebred 
Holstein bull whose ancestors for 
centuries have been carefully selected 


[i twelve consecutive months fol- 


has developed his 


for large and economical butterfat 
production. She is owned by D, W. 
Huenink, Cedar Grove, Wisconsin. He 
herd and Aggie 
through C ow Testing Association 
work. Hev#has grown into the dairy 
business by first using a purebred Hol- 
stein sire on grade cows, then on 
better grades and now he is breeding 
only purebreds. It has cost him little 
and made him much. Aggie is the 
world’s record grade cow according to 
the University of Wisconsin. 

She was exhibited by the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America at the 
1922 National Dairy Show, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


Massachusetts; A. C. Oosterhuis, Wis- 
consin; R. E. Haeger, Illinois, and 
Axel Hansen, Minnesota. The com- 
mittee is not to disband, however. It 
will continue its work and if neces- 
sary will make further recommenda- 
tions in the future. 

Pictures of the statues and paint- 
ings speak for themselves. Success- 
ful breeders, whether for commercial 
production of milk or for ‘the show 
ring, have a perfection type in mind 
at which they aim. The true type ap- 
proved by the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation will correlate the work of 
all breeders in one direction. For 
this reason the association has ap: 
pointed approved judges for many 


OLRAIN MARION FINDERNE, a 
Holstein cow owned by Loeb 
Farms, Charlevoix, Michigan, is 
the new high record cow, not only 
for the state of Michigan, but for 
the entire world outside of the state 
of Washington. Having just com- 
pleted her test with a record of 
35,339.5 pounds of milk containing 1,- 
022.85 pounds of butterfat equivalent 
to 1,278.56 pounds of butter in 365 
days, she stands second only to the 
phenomonal Washington Holstein, Se- 
gis Pietertje Prospect who produced 
37,381.4 pounds of milk in one year. 
“Marion” is a massachusetts pro- 
duct, having been dropped on the farm 
of E. F. Copeland at Colerain. Her 
sire is Finderne Pride Fayne and her 
dam Kolrain Eleanor Pontiac. She 
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has been wiioIE? developed by 
Previous to making her recen 
record the Loeb cow at four yes 
age produced 1,036.3 pounds of: 
from 28,851.8 pounds of milk. Fi 
ing the making of this exception’! 
ord she proceeded, with but two 
rest, on the next yearly test 
brought forth her recent 35,000- 
record, Such a performance § 
her as one of the greatest co | 
time, and gives her the world’s 
for two consecutive years’ 
duction, starting in heifer form 
One of the features of “Ma 
new record is the uniformit 
production. Her highest milk 
for one day is 116.7 pounds, w. 


ay, 1923 


erage daily production is approxi- 
tely 97 pounds, only 20 pounds 
ader her record day. Her best pro- 
ction for seven consecutive days is 
4.7 pounds milk containing 28.15 
-unds butter. 

During the test périod she was on 
rictly official test the first 105 days 
d the last 142 days. 

-}Only 65 cows in the world have pro- 
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ae me 
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)RTITH a yearly semi-official rec- 
. ord of 1,218.59 pounds butterfat 
equivalent to 1,523.2 pounds but- 
‘or from 31,610.6 pounds milk testing 
85 per cent, May Walker Ollie 
ae a Holstein, is America’s 
ew champion butter-producing cow 
ver all breeds and ages. As a con- 
quence of this performance, finish- 
jd Dec. 18, she displaces the former 
-imerican record held by Duchess 
kylark Ormsby. She is owned by 
ae Minnesota Holstein Company, 
justin, Minnesota. 

'The new champion is a seven year 
Id daughter of Piebe Laura Ollie 
\fomestead King and May Walker of 
‘rden, both of whom are of high pro- 
ucing and show winning ancestry. 
fer weight, 1,765 pounds, combined 
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duced over 1,000 pounds butterfat in 
one year and 53 of these are Hol- 
steins. “Marion’s” new record gives 
her 34th place among the Black and 
Whites. She is the champion cow of 
Michigan for all ages in both milk and 
butter production and is Michigan’s 
second cow to produce over 30,000 
pounds milk, as well as the second 
cow in that state with two year rec- 
ords above 1,000 pounds butter. 


Champion Over All Breeds 


with dairy temperament and refine- 
ment also mark her as an excellent 
type of dairy cow. 

Her grain ration during this test 
consisted of bran, ground oats, dis- 
tillers’ grains, hominy, oil meal, glut- 
en and cottonseed with salt and a lim- 
ited amount of mineral compounds. 
She also received liberal amounts of 
alfalfa hay and, during the latter part 
of her test, corn ensilage and beets. 

The uniformity of May Walker Ol- 
lie Homestead’s production during 
her entire yearly test period is an 
outstanding feature of her record. In 
no one calendar month did she pro- 
duce less than eighty pounds butter- 
fat or 2,000 pounds milk, nor did she 
produce over 3,000 pounds milk in any 
month. She carried a calf almost six 
months of her test period. 


Milking Shorthorns Join Race 


NGTON BEAUTY 1070790 own- 
ed by Mr. W. T. Gelshenen at his 
} Sherwood Farms, under the man- 
}gement of Mr. John McOwan, Far 
ills, New Jersey, has completed a 
bar’s record from Oct. 12, 1921, to 
jet. 11, 1922, inclusive, 18,257.3 pounds 
pf milk and 677.11 pounds of butterfat. 
His record replaces the record of 
se of Glenside, as the high milk 
cord for milking Shorthorns in the 


United States. As a milk producer, 
Rose of Glenside will be placed second 
with 18,075.2 pounds of milk and 624.76 
pounds of butterfat. 

Illington Beauty will also stand sec- 
ond amongst the ten highest butterfat 
producing cows, being exceeded only 
in butterfat by Snowdrop 647217, also 
owned by Sherwood Farms, who has 
a record of 15,550.8 pounds of milk and 
692.22 pounds of butterfat. 


Simplicit 
The De Laval Separator is so simple, all 
of its parts are made with such care, accuracy 
and precision, that any one, no matter how 
inexperienced, can operate it successfully 
under all conditions of use. And any one 
capable of handling a wrench can completely 
assemble or disassemble it, quickly and easily, 
with the one simple tool shown above. 
The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


De Laval Separators 
are sold on such liberal 
terms that they will pay 
for themselyes within a 
year. See your De Laval 
Agent or write us for 
full information. 


There are over 
2,500,000 De Laval Sep- 
arators in use the world 
over—about as many as 
all other makes put to- 
gether. 


HE people of the United States 
consume four million tons of 


sugar yearly. 

There is produced in this country 
One million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. 

The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


tenominee River 
Sugar Co. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Not a Summer Resort—Just Freedom and Play Anywhere Along the 
Shores of Green Bay. 


Paved Highways, Railroads, Lake Michigan 
All Routes Lead Direct Into 


Menominee 
County 


Free camp sites and bathing beaches along the shores of beau- 
tiful Green Bay; free camp sites beside pretty streams on all 
highways in the county. 


Wisconsin and Michigan Route 15, the Greater Sheridan 
Road, which starts at St. Louis and ends at Keweenaw Point 
on Lake Superior, enters Michigan at Menominee, passes 
through the center of Menominee County and intersects the 
famous CLOVERLAND TRAIL, Michigan Route 12, at Pow- 
ers-Spalding, in the north part of the county. Michigan 
Route 91 starts at Menominee and skirts the bay shore all the 
way to Escanaba, one of the most delightful, refreshing 50- 
mile drives in the country. 


Menominee County is the natural entrance and exit to Clover- 
land, a favorite stopping place over night because of its loca- 
tion from which all principal highways radiate. 


Menominee County is the most developed in manufacturing 
and agriculture in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, but there 
are thousands of undeveloped acres awaiting the settlers, hun- 
dreds of ideal sites for summer homes, numerous openings for 
new industries and business. Your trip may prove your best 
opportunity in life. 


Settlers Have Taxes Free 
For Five Years 


For descriptive literature and further information write: 
E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
PAUL M. SCHUYLER, County School Commissioner, Powers, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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Motor Camping Equipment 


(Continued from page 6) 


again the selection depends entirely 
upon the kind of trip contemplated. If 
for the week-end, or merely over-night 
stops, the gasoline type folded up in 
a suitcase is preferable. The four 
party suitcase “Auto Kamp Kook”’ out- 
fit is selected as the best type for this 
sort of motor camp party, although 
similar outfits are made for two and 
six people. For a day or an over-night 
stay in the woods this outfit packed 
into an ordinary suitcase, is sufficient 
to meet all needs. It contains a two 
hole gasoline stove, and all the uten- 
sils, dishes, knives, forks and spoons 
that any party really needs in,camp. 

This stove may be used in the tent 
in wet weather, and it also has the ad- 
vantage of being ready for immediate 
use as soon as the car stops and the 
party unloads. One of the women 
folks may get up a good meal while 
the tent is being pitched and the camp 
made ready for the night, or a stop for 
noon lunch may be improved with a 
cup of hot coffee or tea without any 


Deluxe Outfit. Including Stove, All in 
Suit Case. 


inconvenience. Another advantage is 
that after a heavy rain there is no 
trouble in getting a fire started. 


The motor campers who expect to 
spend all their time in the woods, or 
have one or more particular objec- 
tives to reach and where they expect 
to remain for several days, need some- 
thing more than a gasoline stove. 
They need a wood burner, and for 
several reasons. A camp of several 
days is not always close to a fuel and 
food supply station, and a wood burn- 
er does not rob the car of fuel. You 
might need all the gas to get some 
where. 

Among the assortment of wood 
burners the “Livingood” was selected 
as most suitable for a party of any 
size, camped anywhere and for any 
length of time. It has the surface ca- 
pacity to cook a full meal at one time, 
and is provided with an extension at 
the side, giving it all the convenience 
of a kitchen range. It is also equipped 
with an oven in the chimney, so that 
baking may be done along with other 
cooking. It is high enough to relieve 
all back strain, there is no smoke in 
the eyes, no odor, no danger. With a 
stove like this any party, large or 
small, has nothing to worry about, no 
matter how far from supplies just so 
long as enough is taken along, or a 
farmer lives within a few miles, where 
butter, milk, eggs and poultry may be 
had, or the stream or lake gives up 
its portion of fish for dinner. For a 
more permanent camp this stove also 
is ideal, as it may be placed under the 
awning of the tent, or a canopy, with 
an extension of the pipe run outside, 


Wood Burner, Including Pipe, Folded 
a la Suit Case. 
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| 
and so placed may be used to good ¢ 
vantage as a heating stove on tho! 
chilly, damp days which sometim) | 

: 


occur even in the summer time. 


The stove is collapsible and pi) 
and all folds into a space only fo) 
inches deep and about the size of ¢ 
ordinary suitcase. It can be carri( 
on the running board or laid flat ¢ 
the floor of the car. The oven isn 
collapsible but is a valuable article 
have along if room can be made for: 
It requires only a little more than 
square foot of space. 

There is nothing more than en 
merated here that any motor campir 
party requires, and any combinatic — 
suggested may be carried on the ry 
ning board. It is all easily and quic 


Stove Mounted on Its Daddy | 

Long Legs. 4 

ly handled, highly efficient and wil 

adequately serve the purpose fo 

which it is intended. It is all durabl, 

and will last many seasons unles 
wantonly abused. 

The point of this article is to im 
press upon motor campers the impo) 
tance of carefully selecting the equi! 
ment that conforms to the size of th’ 
party, the length of time that will b’ 
spent in camp, and remoteness fron 
supply stations. If this is done th 
equipment will measure up to ever 
requirement, and your motor campin; 
trip will be a success from every al 
gle, you will return highly pleased, re 
freshed, satisfied, rejuvenated, anxiou 
and determined to do it all over agai) 
and stay longer the next time. Tr) 
it and see. r | 
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ixtension Program 


and Club Work 


HEN the Smith-Lever Law was 

contemplated it was clearly the 

intention of Congress that farm 
ays and girls should receive the bene- 
ts of the provisions of the law to 
1e extent of at least one third of the 
inds to be expended. 
| Advance figures from 1922 records 
idicate that in practice the inten- 
tons of the framers of the Smith-Ley- 
* Law have not been carried out. 
or instance, there are 2239 county 
zricultural agents; 886 home demon- 
ration agents and 164 county club 
gents. County agents and home 
jemonstration agents devote more or 
\ss time to club work. The figures 
now that county agents averaged 44 
cys and girls completing their pro- 
sets in 1922. Home Demonstration 


‘ns averaged 99, and Boys and 


irls Club agents 578. 

On the basis of results accomp- 
‘shed, assuming that all of these ex- 
antion agents are equally efficient, 
hich we believe is a fair assumption, 
fen the County Agents employ 7.6% 
(f their time doing club work and the 
‘ome demonstration agents 17.1% of 
reir time. 

|The total amount spent for club 
vork in 1922 including funds from 
very source plus the time of all 
gents, judging from the results ac- 
omplished, is $1,954,541. This is but 
ne tenth of the total amount ex- 
‘ended for all extension work during 
ae same period. Probably home de- 
nonstration work has suffered simi- 
arly. If the spirit and intent of the 
)mith-Lever Law is to be carried out, 
he county agricultural agents and 
jome demonstration agents should do 
jonsiderably more club work, or ad- 
‘itional funds should be provided to 
yomplete the extension program and 
‘low for additional County Club 
\gents as well as Home Demonstra- 
jon agents. 

| All of the extension work is produc- 
“og good results but the Boys and 
“rls Work is particularly effective. 
(ooking at it with business eyes, 
here is no question but what club 
york brings the largest returns for 
/he money invested. 

) Is not the time ripe therefore, to 
-xtend the appropriation of the Smith- 
ever Law to $500,000 a year for ten 
fears so that at least three people 
aay be placed in all well populated 
gricultural counties to instruct all 
hose not in school? 

_If our extension program is to be 
yell balanced and if our farm boys 
nd girls, who cannot speak for them- 
elves, are to receive fair play, more 
oney and energy should be employed 
n doing Boys and Girls Club Work 
nd that speedily. 


| Sal (literacy 


[ULITERACY is about twice as great 
{| in American rural districts as in 
__(gities “because of the inferiority 
f aed schools and of poor at- 
endatice,”. according to a. pamphlet 
ssued by the Civic Development De- 
vartment of the Chamber of Com- 
aerée of the United States. 
| The fact: ‘that school advantages of 
he country have lagged behind those 
le city is a large element in the 
‘ural problem, it is stated by the De- 
vartment. “Asa result of this situ- 
tion, it is. said, those who can afford 
{ continue to desert the farms in 
rder to give their children proper 
idnal advantages. 
_ According to\t h e Department, 
‘about “one-half of the elementary 
chool Children in. the United States 
ttend:rural schools: The rural school 
erm, however, averages only 134 days 
» year as against 184 days for city 
hildren.” 
“One-half of the rural teachers in 
ited States,” the pamphlet goes 
mito ‘say, “have not complered the 
our year high school course and 10 
it have finished only seven or 
“grades’ of t h e elementary 
chools. In several states less than 
bree per’ cent of the rural teachers 
» sat - 
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A “Vest-pocket”’ 


Vacation 


in 


CLOVERLAND 


Ge Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


RSS 


A Chicagoan is responsible for the neatest 
compliment ever paid to Cloverland, the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


fHe said: “Cloverland is a ‘vest-pocket’ 
edition of every other tourist objective in 
the country. Because it comprises— 


{The brisk, sea-lader® atmosphere of 
Northern California, with all the foliage 
and natural grandeur thrown in ;— 


“The cool, shaded drives of the South— 
and the same, characteristic spirit of hos- 
pitality among its people ;— 


“The high and low places of Colorado— 
with the Grand Canon again and again, in 
miniature ;— 


q“The quaint romance of New England, 
with twice the history, and an abundance 
of so-called ‘pioneer atmosphere’ ;— 


q“And finally, with its winter snows, you 
liave all and more than St. Moritz offers 
to its thousands of snow-bound resorters, 
year in and year out. ; 


q‘“Truly—Cloverland is ideal.” 


gAdd to that, if you will, the acres of 
dense, virgin forest—exclusive to upper 
Michigan; the thousands of lakes and 
streams, where boating, bathing, fishing, 
hunting, camping and hiking are at your 
door; toss in the invigorating breezes of 
Old Superior; add a dash of pine and bal- 
sam; sprinkle the lot with a he-man appe- 
tite and nights of child-like slumber and 
you have it— 


qTruty—CLOVERLAND IS IDEAL. 


WRITE 


The Upper Peninsula Development 


Bureau ef Michigan 
MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 
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teach more than one year in the same consideration of 


school.” 

The pamphlet, which will be sent to 
hundreds of business organizations 
throughout the country, stresses the 
mutual interest of business men and 
farmers. It points out that “city and 
country are dependent upon each 
other. Those things which affect the 
welfare and prosperity of the farmer 
are of vital interest to the business 
man.” 

The pamphlet points the way in 
which the situation may be bettered 
through standardized schools, con- 
solidated schools and the proper sys- 
tem of county organization. 

It concludes by stating that “much 
good comes from meetings where busi- 


From these gatherings ‘may develop 
cooperative effort in the consideration 
of proposed state. legislation, affect- 
ing rural schools,. and the develop- 
ment. through; the rural schools. of 


practical projects for the enrichment 


of country life such as the extension 
of library advantages to the country; 
aid in the promotion of corn clubs and 
hog clubs and the provision of instruc- 
tion at night for adult illiterates.” 


“Did Highlee succeed in obtaining 
a divorce?” 

“Yes, and he has already been re- 
vamped.” 


Any old fish can float down stream 


ness men and farmers get together for“““put it takes a live one to swim up. 
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R. F. D. PATRONS MUST HAVE 
NAMES 


No longer will the patrons of rural 
route mail service be known by num- 
ber. The Postoffice Department has 
issued a ruling that they must be 
kown by name. “Attention is called,” 
the announcement states, “to the fact 
that the numbers assigned to rural 
mail boxes are not to appear upon 
them.” It emphasizes the necessity 
of having the name of the head of the 
family served by the mail box painted 
in plain letters on the box. 


“Walk if you would -live. long,” 
Health Commissioner Bundesen of 
Chicago says. Also keep both eyes 
on automobiles.—Canton News, ‘ 
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The Lincoln Comfort Tent 
For Those Who Care 


Built for hard service and 
comfort. The choice of experi- 
enced Auto Tourists and 
Campers. Made from the fin- 
est Olive Drab Army goods, 
and can be set up in three 
minutes. No cumbersome poles 
to bother with, but supported 
by our (Patent Pending) steel, 
brace arms, the strongest and 
safest device ever used in 
tents. No guy ropes, staked 
to the ground by iron stakes. 
Awning extension and detach- 
able curtain which can be used 


to guard against storms or for shade. 

Our No. 9 gives abundance of room for four. No. 9A is furnished with 
an additional curtain which provides room for six. No stooping to dodge 
poles or curtains, clearance of 
6 ft. 4 in. No fear of bugs, 
snakes or insects of any kind, 
the floor is sewed in, nine inch 
threshhold, sure proof against 
such pests and equally true as 
to wind and rain. 


Complete in every detail— 
waterproof, mildew-proof, and 
guaranteed to be the tent 
without a peer. Weight ready 
to ship, 38 lbs.; packed in wa- 
terproof bags, everything in- 
cluded for immediate use. Get 
catalog giving detail descrip- 
tion as well as information on 
our complete stock of camp- 
ers’ and auto tourists’ needs. 


Tent Closed, Making Two Rooms Complete 


Lincoln Tent and Awning Company 
1616 O Street R. B. Elrod Lincoln, Nebr. 


Set Up Your Dickeybird Tent in 7 Minutes! 


The Dickeybird Tent has been ingeniously designed to give maximum 
ease in erecting, combined with an absolutely snake-proof, insect-proof 
and weatherproof shelter. 


The Dickey has a sewed-in floor. The two doors, one in the end and 
one toward the car, close between double strips of canvas with snap 
fasteners. Ventilation is secured by two windows, size 18”’x24”, one in 
each end, covered with quality bobinet; also outside storm covers, which 
can be opened and closed from the inside. 


The size is one proved ideal in actual experience; 7x7 feet, and 6% 
feet high, sloping to 3 feet high in the rear. The awning extension in 
front, 7 feet square, gives ample outdoor dining space, sheltered from 
sun and rain. Poles may be dispensed with by simply throwing this 
awning over top of car. Tent, complete with poles, weighs only 36 
pounds. For prices and illustrated folder, address, 


The Dickey Manufacturing Company ° 


Makers of Tents, Awnings and Covers of All Kinds 


329 Tenth Street Toledo, Ohio 


Many of them are our neighbors to- 
day. They came orginally as tourists, 
they liked the country and eventually 
they returned to stay. 


There was a time when river and 
shore frontage in the vicinity of the 
cities of Marinette and Menominee 
went begging. That was only a few 
years ago. Today practically no de- 
sirable river or shore frontage can be 
had without paying an excessive price. 
This particular locality is mentioned 
simply to show the trend. 


People who have no thought of liv- 
ing on such shore lands for years to 
come, are buying them*up with a view 
to making their home there when 
they retire from business. There are 
still thousands of attractive summer 
home locations on lakes and streams 
in Upper Wisconsin and Upper Mich- 
igan. The tourist has an endless va- 
riety of beautiful places to select from. 


To him who loves this north land 
and desires to spend more and more 
time on its streams and lakes during 
the summer months we could make 
no suggestion more productive of 
health, good cheer and all around hap- 
vy life than to get a little spot which 
you can call your own. It won’t cost 
von a fortune to get such a place to- 
dav. Perhaps you can get such a place 
five years from now without paying 
too much for it. But the places most 
worth having are becoming scarcer 
from vear to year and naturally will 
cost more as they become scarcer. 


“The long, long trail” and “the 
good. good trail’ that leads to this 
charm is the Sheridan Road. It is 
the key to the treasure house of the 
summer vacation land of the middle 
west. You and I have a joint inter- 
est in seeing that this road is built 
un, kept up, that the unused acres 
along its way are reforested to the 
end that it may always be a trip of 
pleasure and beauty. 


At the beginning of this article you 
have no doubt read the inspiring lines 
written by Dr. Whiteshield, of Pow- 
ers, Michigan. He has immortalized 
the Sheridan Road in verse which you 
cannot forget. It is the road of the 
middle west of the greatest interest 
to the greatest number of people. It 
is your road and my road and some 
time it will be our children’s road. It 
is the road to hetter health and great- 
er business. Let’s guard it and de- 
velop it as we would the key to the 
treasure house of our best posses- 
sions. 

To know it and love it we must use 
it. Treat it as a friend and learn its 
brooks and rills, its curves and con- 
tours, its hills and dells, its trees and 
meadows, its birds and deer, its towns 
and hamlets, its men and women and 
its great outdoors. 

Following is Dr. 
poem: 


Whiteshield’s 
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Majestic Old Lake Superior, End of the Road 


The Greater Sheridan Road 


(Continued from*page"7) 


“THE GREATER SHERIDAN ROA)’ 
By Dr. C. F. Whiteshleld. — 


I am the Greater Sheridan Road; 
Go visit Europe if you will, 
My. mission is to help instill 
Within the minds of rich and poor 
The greater beauty at your door; 
The magic of our wonder land | 
That can be seen on every hand, | 
The mountain high, the rippling rill, 
The lake ensnared on yonder hill; 
The mirage, in the desert wlow, 
The geyser’s intermittent flow, 
The cataract with mighty roar, 
The painted rocks of Indian lore; 
The mammoth caves of solid rock, 
I am the key which will unlock | 
These wonders, and a thousand more 
From North to South, or shore to shor 
Were ary opprest may quench tl 
rs : 
And so I say, “See foreign strand, * 
But don’t forget your own dear land, 
Come—See America first. 


I am the Greater Sheridan Road; 
I run from good St. Louis town 


An ancient city of renown A 
Straight north, as files the gray ¥ 
goose 


To habitat of deer and moose; | 
Along my way are countless mills, — 
I cross ten thousand brooks and wis, 
I pierce the nation’s throbbing hear 
That city with its phoenix start, 
Whose hum ig heard both day and nig 
Whose goods doth all the world deligh 
Who, when a neighbor is distrest 
Cries out; “I will,’ and does her best; 
And now along Lake Michigan, | 
Whose gentle breeze your cheeks vl 
an, | 
Into Wisconsin, mighty state, i 
Who strived to make this road so gre; 
Straight thru Milwaukee and Green Bi 
To Marinette so far away; ¢ 
Then Menominee, the open door, 
To Cloverland’s hospitable shore 
I enter now on route fifteen . 
Thru fields of clover sweet and green 
Then straight thru timber forty mile | 
To Powers—where I stop awhile. = | 


I am the Greater Sheridan Road; 
And now as in a crystal maze iF 
I turn and twist in many ways, $ 
I_ find the branching roads so fine, k 
(You'll lose your way, as I lost mine) 
In this great land of Cloverland, i 
Where every man extends his hand 
In greeting, as along you drive 
It joys you much to be alive; *, 
Now herd you see the deer and bear 
And partridge drumming over there, 
from each lake as you pass by 
Trout leaping for unwary fly; ¥ 
And everywhere and all around 
Sweet clover springing from the grout, 
And mines of iron and copper too | 
Where from a thousand feet they drew 
The ore for pistol, cap and gun f 
That put quietus on the Hun; 
Then, as a mighty hill you top . 
In stark amazement will you stop, — 
For just below your feet will be 
SUPERIOR, greatest inland sea, 3 
You've reached at last old Keweenaw 
Where Hiawatha stood and saw 54 
The visions that he passed along, _ 
To tribes of men in lore and song — 
And T am sure you will agree q 
The Greater Sheridan Road will be — 
A great incentive to us all, ¢ 
To see AMERICA FIRST. 5 


Rastus tore into the depot half 
mile ahead of the Ku Klux committ 
“When does de next train pull out’ 
heah?” he gasped. 

“No more trains today,” said t) 
agent. “Last one left twenty mint 
ago.” 

“Good enough,” said Rastus. “Sho 
me de track it left on.” 
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The Land Certification Bill 


(Continued from page 3) 


Section 9. In case any interested party shall deem himself aggrieved by the 
results of any examination or certification such grievance may be referred to a 
committee consisting of three persons, namely: One to be appointed py the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, one to be appointed by the land dealer and the 
third to be chosen by these two appointed persons. Such committee shall hear 
the grievances of such aggrieved person, and such committee shali pass on 
same as related to the accuracy of the survey and make such suggestions as 
they deem necessary to the Commissioner of Agriculture for his guidance, Upon 
reconsideration of such matter the decision of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall be final. 


Section 10. Any dealer may apply for reclassification and re-examination of 
his lands after five years from the date of last certification or examination as 
provided for in this act. No certificate issued hereunder shall be transferable, 
upon change of ownership of the lands certified, and the using of any such cer- 
tificate after a transfer of the land to which it applies shall be deemed a viola- 
tion of this act. 


Section 11. All state tax homestead lands shall be subject to the provisions 
of certification before they are sold for agricultural purposes or allowed to be 
homesteaded. 


ee 


\\\\ TZ | Pat] 
NY Delicious. 
ooked / y 


ut under the trees / 
—miles away from town- 


ERE’S solid comfort! After a 
drive think of sitting down toa 
substantial meal ... deliciously 
cooked on a real stove ..-. and 
served piping hot, under the trees. 
It’s great sport! No hunting for fire- 
wood, no cheap hotel “grub,” but a 
regular homelike feast. 


KAMP MOYO KOT 


Section 12. Any vicictions of the provisions of this act shall be deemed a 
misdemeancr, and on conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
Ing one thousand dollars or by imprisonment in the county jail not exceeding 
one year or by beth such fine and imprisonment in the discretio:. of the court. 


Dawning of a New Era 
f (Continued from page 3) 


\ich are the natural outcome of the ed opposition sprung up that grew 
verty caused by failure. into antagonism toward the State De- 
4 Michigan has conspicuously ne- partment of Agriculture. For a time 
seted its responsibility in this re- opposition efforts were so successful 
sct in the past. This law will put and pressure became so great from 
t> state in the lead in measures of certain quarters that the Department 
erection and leave no doubt regard- of Agriculture was almost forced to 
is the change of attitude. ae Be gon of nape aw, pore 
F : 2 e legislature convened. ord was 
7 ot ihe stats, follow. actually passed to the effect that the 
pre readily by having the unfair bill should originate from sources in- 
(npetition removed and also the at- dependent of the State Department 
nsphere of suspicion. of Ae ; 
( The present state tax land will be Public sentiment in favor of the 
\thheld from sale for agricultural ™©asure, however, had so far develop- 
prposes when unfit, thus discontinu- ed that the bill could not be suppress- 


is just the thing for outings! Ail equipment 
packsinside, handy as a smalisuitcase.Burns 
ordinary motor gasoline, the same grade as 
your car. And it cooksa meal...in5 min- 
utes... that will make your mouth water. 
From $6.75 up. Ask your dealer for the 
brown stove with the brass tank. 


ir the practice of making the state ed, and in defiance of political pressure For sale at—all good ‘Department, Hard- 

coarty to transactions severely criti: the department was permitted to ad- ware, Sporting, and Auto Accessory stores 

ced in real estate agents vance the measure. When Commis- 

bi 3 ats sioner Doelle resigned it was with a < 

{| By allowing orly agricultural land feeling of Sonideranie pride that he Fateh iT deans OE NED Sh ba Prentiss - Wabers Stove Co. 

{ be developed the number of unsuc- Sue thes Bit hae nad eons d Oa har 4 KOOK-KIT along with the Manufacturers J 

(ssf scattered settlements now so fo) Jo¢oq in the hands of Mr. Levin car next Sunday— and en- Wisconsin Rapids, 

(mmonly found on poor land will be PP F : joy good eating! 216 Spring St. Wisconsin 
with authority to have the attorney Foy & ing. 


lisened. 
{ The settler in consulting the ac- 
(dited list is assured of reliable ser- 


general draft it for presentation to Spee eee Pee 


the legislature. 


we and is thus relieved of the risk - erat Hees Watkins tea 
i e r. Doelle as Commissioner of Ag- 

qn of the expense of buying culture the bill still remained in the fied for sale to settlers. Neither can Where Are They? 

: whe. - “I took a walk through the cemetery 
Reliable real estate agents who ands of another mar r..1 to be bull- he dodge taxes because he can not I ‘ th 
(sire to sell only good iene for arnt dozed or coaxed inte stiting it. take advantage of deferred taxation today and read the inscriptions on the 
jp aeEgposes will be provided a means Then came Reprrsevtative Meggi- until he has registered his land for i paealerte sy t about it?” 
‘economically securing the benefits son, a man not afraid of land sharks reforestation and actually gets busy oor is pe See ot 
(trained judgment and state sanc or political cars, who introduced it in Yeforesting under supervision of the | 2’ ae . peor: 
non every acre they sell. the legislature. Political wires were Conservation Commission. : 
| Unscrupulous dealers will be made pulled from dark corners but no one In time these two bills are going to 


‘bjects of suspicion immediately by dared come into the open to oppose’ prove to be about the most valuable 
it being liste: smong those who are’ the bill. It was one of the most try- measures that were ever passed by a 
(alers in land: - ved by the state ing, nerve-racking situations a set of legislature of Michigan. And the time 
é fit for farmin, «1. ‘poses. gangsters ever had to contend with may not be so far distant as many 
} Both improved and unimproved’ in any legislative body. Well organ- might think. Good land in Michigan 
{m land may be provided a means _ zed forces in favor of the bill develop- will soon be open to settlers who will 
( unprejudiced appraisal by trained ed throughout the state, continuous be placed on land where they can suc- 
ipraisers at a nominal cost throngh publicity aroused the public, and the ceed as farmers, and they will build 
\tich means a standard of qual:ty inore the solons heard of the bill the prosperous agricultural communities. 
ill be set and a basis for effective mere determined many of them be- Vast acres of idle land will be refor- 


ivertising established. came to pass it. ested, and with reforestation fire men- 
Owners of non-agricultural land Representative Meggison kept the ace will be curbed by proper meas- eG Soe one: 
‘ll realize that future ‘hope of selling situation well in hand during the en- ures for protecting both forests and ; ing, knee - strain- 
ie land for farming purposes is fu- tire session, guarding it with all his settlers, and a new era will dawn for ; Pes _ ing, kneeling to cook! 
® and will hasten its reclamation political acumen and sagacity, all the Michigan. oa FN Yael be ba ar ihe 
trough f ; aa A . ivingood Collapsible Camp 
“ough reforestation. time gaining adherents to the meas tove, wi 0; ; g 
| ; s , th its comfortably 
Nee A. Doelle, formerly secretary- ure, and was so successful that when z ; ms eae , high legs andkitchenrange con- 
in 5 r : * 3 . veniences. 
| ager of the Upper Peninsula De the right LMe came to vote. it) went Five O Clock Milk f Fries, boils, bakes or roasts all 
‘opment Bureau, later Commission- through without resistance, and the at once. Burns anything handy. 
(of the Michigan Department of Ag- support was so well organized in the HE ancient beverage of the Chi- Instant fire in any weather. Built 
uur, and now vice president of Senate that only one senator voted nese, tea, is threatened by a for- Fee AE tee Stel it hae Oy eae 
> Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, against it. midable rival from the occident black iron, body and oven 26-gauge. 
id Ezra Levin, in charge of the Agri- The “Reforestation Bill” was pro- The use of condcnsed milk as a bev Weight (except oven) only 17 
ltural Development Bureau under moted by the Michigan Conservation erage is steadily growing among Chi ite ag a Set ene ene 
i". Doelle when he was Commission- Commission, and is really a compli- nese of the Swatow district, Consul dle for carving. Order one today 
Agriculture, were the active pro- ment to the “Land Certification Bill,’ Lester L. Schnare informs the Depart- and do aree with dangerous, smelly 
y ‘ : * . eos s13 : " gas or oi 
‘Leta oe the Land Certification as it makes provision for utilization ment of Commerce. _Although excel AS eee a ee 
» and prepared the original draft. of land unfit for agriculture by refor- lent fresi milk, containing a high per & ‘der direct from us on .n »ney-back 


At first the proposition was taken  estation through a system of deferred centage of butter fat, is available from guarantee, Price complete $15.50. 


od naturedly by some of the rea! taxation on growing timber. Land not the water buffaloes and other cattle eee ee Oe, FORE Das $9.00. 
‘ate dealers it now hits so hard, ap-_ certified for farming automatically is maintained in considerable numbers “Rize folded 4” x 12%” x 2034” 
ently believing that the measure certified for reforestation, or restora- by the farmers for draft purposes. the 

uld be killed in the legislature with- tion to its original use. And in turn Chinese make no use of this on their -LIVINGOOD 


jt much effort. However, when pub- idle land not suited for agriculture is tables, nor do they use it in cooking. 
ity got in its work, the merits of virtually forced into growing forests The sweetened condensed milk has 


COLLAPSIBLE STOVE 


bill were shown, and the extent of unless the owner wants to pay taxes won a place as a highly esteemed LIVINGOOD. MFG. CORP, LEBANON, PA, 
1d fraud was exposed, well conceal- on something he can never have certi- drink when diluted with hot water. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


First National Bank 
of Calamet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D, Cuddihy, Pres.; Edward Ulseth, 


Vice Pres.; Edward Ff. Cuddihy, Castrier; Daniel 
Asst. Caster; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


C. Harrington, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited. 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marle, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Michigan 


Menominee, 


“The Bank of the People’’ 
Invites correspondence frem pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 


United States Depository 
Gapiltal “ais .ctesienokcanne 206,000.00 
2 0, 060.00 
250, 006.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. 

Frimodig, Cashier; Lia Peepiaadst rte Cash- 
C. Stoyle, 


Undivided Barnings .... 


ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; 
Asst. Cashier 


The Newberry State Bank 
Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 

A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 

W. G. Fretz, Vice-Pres. ; 
Chamberlain, 
Asst. Cashier; Helen 


. P. Bohn, Pres.; 
L.. H. Fead, Vice-Pres.; E. M. 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, 
Forbes, Ass’t. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 


Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain. 


First National Bank 
of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and Cash- 
ier; Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald 
Finlayson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 
Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $20,000.00 


We invite letters of sey se 
regarding Iron Coun 


Officers: Ellsworth 8S. Coe, Pres.; Wm. J. Rich- 
ards, Vice Pres.; A. J. Pohland, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,600; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres. Edward 8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


“A Live Bank In A Live Town’ 


Union National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Resources Over $3,300,000.00 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County. 

Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

§. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 

ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier; E. J. Hudsen, 

E. 8. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Ask Your Banker 


Your 


banker will gladly 
help you solve any of your 
farm problems. It always 


pays to consult your banker. 


_ 


MAIL FOR TOURISTS 


The Postoffice Department is get- 
ting ready for the American tourist. 
It has to do a vast amount of close 
calculation and long distance forecast- 
ing in order to have proper facilities 
at the various summer resorts and na- 
tional parks during that season of the 
year when these resorts are visited 
by tens of thousands of transients, 


Months in advance plans are made for 
shifting of postal help and definite or- 
ders are issued to that effect. 


Already Postmaster General New 
has signed orders directing the shift- 
ing of men from various western of- 
fices to national parks located in the 
western states. This shifting will be- 
gin the first of May and continue as 
the tourist travel increases during the 
summer. 


Potato Prices and Grading 


May, de 


1 


(Continued from page 4) a 


tion, the cars must be heated. Where 
potatoes are shipped long distances, 
this requires employing some one to 
go in the car and keep a fire continu- 
ally in a stove. This adds very much 
to the cost of transportation—so 
much indeed that it takes a great per- 
centage of the profit even in years of 
good prices. 

(5) For these reasons potatoes are 
marketed by the producer soon after 
they are dug. If there is no demand 
for them at that time or it is impos- 
sible to obtain transportation for 
them the producer faces a loss. 


A combination of these two factors 
occurred in 1922. Encouraged by the 
long run of high prices during the war 
and immediately following, the farm- 
ers put in an acreage of war size for 
the 1922 crop. The season happened 
to be exceptionally favorable for pota- 
toes in every potato growing district, 
a very rare circumstance. The re- 
sult was a bumper potato crop every- 
where, more potatoes than could be 


consumed in the United States. There ° 


was no compulsion upon the part of 
the consumer to eat potatoes, as 
there was during the war, and with 
the increase in production of other 
food supplies and a decrease in their 
price, the demand for potatoes went 
back to normal, or probably a little 
subnormal. Added to this was a 
scarcity of freight cars and high 
freight rates. The combined result 
was a price for potatoes to the pro- 
ducer that brought ruin and bankrupt- 
cy to hundreds of potato growers. 


There can be no doubt about any of 
these facts. They are common knowl- 
edge to every potato grower. The 
records and literature of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are filled with in- 
formation of this character. As soon 
as the potato season opened last fall 
the weekly bulletins of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began to carry 
stories to the effect that there was a 
ear shortage which was_ seriously 
handicapping the shipment of pota- 
toes and that there was an unusually 
large crop of potatoes. 


Its bulletin of November 18th last 
contains a story from western Ne- 
braska to the effect that “official re- 
ports from western Nebraska indicate 
that a car shortage was being felt in 
that division. Potato loading has 
been limited to about 2 cars a day 
in the irrigated division. * * * Most 
shipments are going to small towns 
in eastern Nebraska, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. The volume of western Ne- 
braska potatoes, which usually goes 
into Iowa, is limited this year by sur- 
plus production in that state. Prices 
for well sorted No. 2 Early Ohios re- 
main at 22 to 25 cents per bushel or 
40 cents per hundred pounds.” 


The bulletin of December 9th, 
speaking of the potatoes of North Da- 
kota, states that “a serious car short- 
age and an unfavorable market have 
resulted in a car lot movement to De- 
cember 2nd of only 4,753, compared 
with 8,417 cars at the corresponding 
time last year.” 

In the bulletin of November 11th is 
the statement that “car shortage con- 
tinues to hinder movements through- 
out the North.” The same bulletin 
states that total shipments from the 
leading main-crop potato states were 
18,000 cars behind the season of 1921. 

This condition prevailed throughout 
the United States with a result that 
farmers finding themselves uhable to 
obtain cars to ship potatoes did not 
go to the trouble of hauling them to 
the market, or even digging them. 
Reports to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and printed in 
their bulletins showed that many 
farmers in the northwest offered po- 
tatoes free to any one who would 
come and dig them. According to the 
crop bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture November 11th, 
1922, Idaho potato growers were be- 
ing offered only 20 cents a bushel, 
or 30 to 35 cents a hundred pounds 
for potatoes. This was high com- 
pared with prices in some sections of 
the country where farmers were of- 
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fered 15 and 17 cents a busheltor 
their potatoes. 

The unsophisticated city man r ht 
say, “Well, 20 cents 4 bushel is biter 
than nothing.” But, in point of [ot 
it is not better than nothing. hg 
potato grower can better affori| to 
leave his potatoes in the ground ‘ay 
to sell them at 20 cents a bushel, 
leaving them in the ground he is) 
his seed, his labor and the use 0; 
soil. If he digs them and sells t» 
he is then compelled to put uphe 
cost of digging them, sacking t] 
hauling them to the shipping i 
and paying freight on them. 

From the United States Deirt. 
ment of Agriculture’s bulletin Qe 
cember 20, 1922, we quote the lw 
ing: 

“It should be borne in mind i 
the shipper pays freight on all stk, 
The average freight rate to pi 

or 


from those states shipping the m 
portion of Chicago’s potato suppl js 
about 30 cents per hundred pound’ 
This is 20 cents a bushel. In oley 
words, the freight rate which the)o. 
tato grower had to pay was exélly 
the price he got for his potatoes i 
had to go down in his pocket to nke 
up all other costs, not to mentignit 
loss of time and his seed. This isio} 
a theoretical situation. It is pe 
which happened over and over I 
potato growers last year and accoilts 
for the bankrupt condition in w 
they find themselves at present. | 
The Farm Implement News, pried 
in Chicago, in its issue of Febrn 
15th, 1923, printed a photograii 
facsimile of a statement and a etek 
issued by the Minnesota Potato i 
change at Minneapolis, Minnesia 
January 17th, 1923. The check 
No. 8150, payable to the order oj 
P. Nelson of Leal, North Dakota, x 
called for $1.30 in full payment fi ¢ 
carload of potatoes weighing -h 
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First National Banl 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverlan| 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to knov 
you and your problem 
The interests of Northeastert 
Minnesota are the interest! 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or bs 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


First National Bank 
of Iron Mountain 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Resources Over $1,600,000 


Officers: 
President; J. C. Kim- 


E. F. Brown 
Cud-| 


berly, Vice- President; W. J. 
lip, Second Vice- President; 


Assistant Cashier; J. 
Assistant Cashier. 
Directors: 

F. es J. C. Kimberly, W. H 
Bead: ali edt Ww. J. Cud- 
lip, R Pierce, Jr., R. C. Brown- 
ing, G. O. Fugere. 


jut (700 bushels). Accompanying 
e\heck was a memorandum. The 
ssota Potato Exchange paid 80 
a hundred for the 42,000 pounds 
tatoes, which amounted to $336. 
$336 the memorandum 


PREEEEIDETEOR .- ccc cc ccccccece $334.70 
a ale OA CSS enone $ 1.30 


ase note that the freight charges 
s,more than half the price allowed 
r he potatoes. Mr. Nelson had 
jcover $30 for sacks in which the 
ee were shipped. -He had paid 
re seed potatoes with which he 
sd his several acres of ground. He 
dvaid for their cultivation and for 
e| digging. There is no one but 
| say that Mr. Nelson would 
y been ahead had he let the pota- 
esrot in the field. He would have 
e still further ahead had he not 
91 any potatoes at all and inci- 
nlly that is the program that is 
i: to be followed this year. There 
sing to be a tremendous decline 
reage of potatoes planted. 
w for the other end of the story. 
\e price potatoes were selling in 
go at the time these potatoes 
sold and Mr. Nelson received 
8 for the 700 bushels, consumers 
1 paying $1,050 for the 700 bu- 
e, There is the story in a nut- 
e A market three thousand miles 
rior away wouldn’t have helped 
H 


Michigan Potato Program 
rketing conditions herein cited 
d-eferred to in the April number 
e/ell known to all marketing agen- 
sof considerable size and to all 
dealers. Minnesota, Wisconsin 
Michigan growers who produced 
eyurth of all the potatoes in the 
id States and suffered more as 
e/esult, are organizing as never be- 
<.0 eliminate the faluts in market- 
x iis year as nearly as possible. 
Plowing is the program laid down 
-.e Michigan Potato Growers Ex- 
ase for improving the status of 
2 sotato industry in Michigan in 


I 

"le potato industry of Michigan dur- 

z1e past season has severely suf- 

‘ from the bad effects of 
untry-wide over-production. 

(r shortage. 

pe freezing. 

erior quality. 

Fugh handling of green stock. 

Ijufficient grading and sorting. 

I proper conditions in storage. 

‘earing” the market by unscrupu- 

‘ buyers and brokers within the 

§ te. 

ee specialization in potato pro- 
xtion in certain localities, and 

¥ ereas, it is our belief and conclu- 

ithat these conditions are gener- 

y mendable to correction, and that 

ad effects of all can be greatly 

“ied by a campaign of education 

d reparation, therefore 

B it resolved, that we, the Direc- 

‘sind Officials of the Michigan Po- 

‘Growers’ Exchange go on rec- 

11 favor of and hereby pledge our 

prt to the following program for 

Dving the status of the potato 

) ng industry in the state of Michi- 


i 


_ 
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IERRICK HUBERT 
ARCHITECT 
Spactaliat in’School Design 


Also furnish Consulting Serv- 
ice to School Boards and lin 
Fireproof Construction. 


Suite 6, 7 and 8 Kreuz Buiding 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Program 
1. The promotion of an educational 


. campaign for more careful sorting and 


grading and the feeding of the sur- 
plus in case the Government crop re- 
port for August 1 shows a possible 
crop of 380,000,000 bushels or more, 

2. To insist that the railroads of 
the State, in their capacity as com- 
mon carriers, take steps immediately 
to live up to their franchise obliga- 
tions and proceed to equip themselves 
for handling in an orderly and ex- 
peditious manner the tonnage offered 
for shipment. If an unbiased presen- 
tation of the seriousness of our case 
does not meet with adequate response 
on the part of the railroads, then we 
advocate the leasing of a reasonable 
number of refrigerator cars by the 
Exchange. As further precautions 
toward the end of meeting the bad 
effects of car shortage we advocate 
more early shipping in box cars and 
a careful study by Exchange members 
of the system of pooling all potatoes 
by seasons aS a means of equalizing 
the prices to growers which result 
from enforced inequality of shipping. 

3. Earlier planting of the late crop, 
to secure maturer stock; and earlier 
digging to avoid possible danger of 
field freezing. 

4. The improvement of the quality 
of our commercial crop by the more 
general use of certified or high quality 
seed; seed treatment; early planting; 
and control of leaf diseases by high 
pressure spraying. 

5. The use of machine diggers 
where possible; more careful handling 
in field and warehouse; and the elim- 
ination of unduly severe sizing ma- 
chinery in potato warehouses. 

6. In case of a normal or over-pro- 
duction we advocate very careful sort- 
ing and grading in order to put an 
attractive and superior quality back 
on the market, also the use of trade- 
marked sacks for each grade adopted 
by us in order to realize both finan- 
cially as well as in increased favor- 
able reputation on the prestige estab- 
lished by our quality offerings. 

7. Inspection of all potato ware- 
houses and the installation of proper 
heating and ventilating facilities to 
prevent abnormal heating, sweating, 
molding and discoloration. 

8. More general pooling of potatoes 
through the cooperative marketing 
associations; also an educational cam- 
paign to unveil the “bearish” practices 
of unscrupulous buyers and brokers 
within the state. 

9. The system of farming, in some 
localities, which limits the amount 
of live stock and legume hays, in favor 
of specialization in potato growing, 
we believe to be fundamentally wrong. 
We advocate enough dairy and other 
stock to take care of all the cull po- 
tatoes during years of normal produc- 
tion and consume the surplus during 
years of over-production. 


Hastens Potato Growth 


Potato plants can be made to ap- 
near above ground from five to seven 
days earlier when properly’ green- 
sprouted seed is planted than when 
the tubers are planted dormant. The 
yields secured from these green- 
sprouted potatoes are often larger 
also, since there are fewer missing 
and backward hills and the plants 
have a longer period in which to pro- 
duce their.tubers. 

“Seed potatoes placed in a cool, 
well ventilated place, where they will 
be exposed to sunlight, will develop 
stubby, green sprouts,” says H. C. 
Moore, extension specialist in potato 
culture at the Michigan Agricultural 
College. “Such tubers are excellent 
for seed purposes, as the potatoes 
will remain firm and the sprouts will 
not break off when the seed is plant- 
ed. High temperatures cause the po- 
tatoes to wilt rapidly and impair the 
vigor of the sprouts. Lack of ventila- 
tion and warm conditions seriously 
injure the stock for seed.” 


The Burlesque Hound 
Mother—“What kind of a show did 
Pop tak«. you to, Bobby?” 
Bobby—“It was dandy, Mamma. 
They had ladies dressed in stockings 
up to their necks.”—Samis Cauldron. 


THIS HOME ROOFED WITH 

. HALF 

2ENTURY 
Nes 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 
LAID WITH GALVANIZED 


OR COPPER NAILS. 
aye 
rm 
as 


iad) Rome LPG | | 
arnoreacate 


There is a big difference in quality of shingles, just as there is in any 
other product. It makes a lot of difference in the value and durability 
of the roof on your house (or barn) if that roof is of 


“HALF CENTURY” BRAND WHITE CEDAR SHINGLES 
Laid with Galvanized or Copper Nails 

“Half Century” Brand Shingles are all “air-cured”. That fact in itself 

makes them a lot more durable and satisfactory than shingles that are 

rushed through excessively heated dry kilns just so that they can be 

marketed in a hurry. f 
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Then there is a lot greater natural weather resistance in some woods 
than in others. White Cedar weathers wonderfully. 


Another thing: shingles that are cut too thin will split under nails. 
“Half Century” Brand Shingles are of uniform thickness—always. 


And White Cedar Shingles give just the effect you want with any 
shade of stain or paint. 


It pays to look for the “Half Century” Brand Trade-Mark, shown above, 
on every bundle of shingles. 


Write for our valuable booklet, “‘How to Lay a Shingle Roof’’—It’s Free. 


WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS 
501 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Long Distance 
~Banking— 


No matter how far away you may be 
from this Bank, you can transact your 
banking business here by mail. 


Our mail is the first tning on the pro- 
gram each morning, so you are sure of 
prompt attention when you make a de- 
posit, a withdrawal or request special in- 
formation. 


Bank by mail whenever it’s convenient. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in excess of $350,000.00 


A, 
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Mothers, Make Plans for Your Summer Vacati 


RS. FARM WOMAN, what 

about your vacation? You 

cannot burn the candie at 

both ends, the summer end 
and the winter end, too. Also “all 
work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” It is the same with Jill. Your 
city cousin took her vacation last sum- 
mer. She came and visited you, and 
you cooked for her and entertained 
her when the weather was hottest and 
cooking was hardest and you had the 
greatest rush of other work on hand 
to contend with. Why not take her in 
good faith and make her a visit now? 
Since you cannot take time off for a 
vacation in the summer, you certainly 
owe it to yourself to take a vacation 
in the winter or early spring. 

And isn’t it fortunate, this time of 
the year in the city affords just the 
experiences to make the greatest con: 
trast with your routine life—and that 
supplies the ideal vacation? You have 
lived quietly, seen much of nature and 
little of the bustle and excitement of 
crowds. You have read the books but 
not seen the “shows.” For a week, 
you will love to loiter along the boule- 
vards, taking in the windows of the 
most gorgeous shops. It will even af- 
ford you a new thrill to ride in the 
elevator and the street car, and to eat 
at a cafeteria and a chop suey—in fact 
to try once everything which does not 
come into your life at home. 

The city woman needs to go to the 
country for her vacation to get the 
kinks out of her nerves, to release the 
strain, to quiet down. You have drunk 
your fill of all that, and strong in the 
strength of it, you need to go to the 
city, for a season, to get the stimuli, 
the stirring up effect, of the life there. 

Is it selfish for you to “pick up and 
leave?” No, you owe it to your fam- 
ily! Arrange for them the best you 
can and go away a bit to get fresh in- 
spiration. No matter what job you 
would chain yourself to — however 
sweet or inspiring it may be—keeping 
too constantly at it will wear you out 
and make you disagreeable. If you 
put it to a vote of your family, and 
they dare be frank, without fear of 
hurting your feelings, they will say 
they love to have Mother go some- 
where, she always comes home with 
new ideas and fresh sweetness and 
zest. Furthermore, not only does ab- 
sence make the heart grow fonder, but 
it helps the dearest ones to appreciate 
the work you are doing for them day 
in and day out. A little trying to get 
along without you will insure you a 


Ideal Summer Dresses for thz St.-y-at- 
Home Vacation. 
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Woman and the Home , @=* 


‘Special Assortment of Vacation Apparel—the Sports Outfit, Crisp Gingham for 
. Hot Days and Sport Coat for Street Wear. 


royal welcome at the end of the home- 
ward journey. F 

And now, how about the city Moth- 
er? She rarely takes a “day off.” Her 
recuperation, like that of the heart— 
and the policeman — must be taken 
“between beats.” 

So much of woman’s work is rcu- 
tine work. Three meals a day must 
be served, the stockings darned, rooms 
cleaned, beds made, house set in or- 
der, besides a myriad other things— 
trifles many of them, but important 
and wearying—until we are justified 
in believing that pessimistic tradition 
“woman’s work is never done.” 

We promise ourselves, “when this 
crisis is past, or that task done, I will 
take it a little easier and have time to 
do some of the things I want to,” but 
each new period comes dragging in 
its trail its own peculiar demands and 
we never will get that dreamed-of va- 
cation unless we “take the bull by the 
horns,” devise ways and means, and 
force them into execution against 
great odds. But little that is worth 
while comes easy, and a vacation, so 
valuable and so necessary to our high- 
est good, is worth the effort and sacri- 
fice it may cost to ourselves and our 
households. 

For the busy farm woman and for 
the fortunate mother of a brood of kid- 
dies, whose hands are always too full, 
these vacation eliminations might well 
be practiced continuously during the 
rush seasons and years. 

A vacation requires a change from 
accustomed activities, scenes, associa- 
tions and trains of thought. It im- 
plies much play, jollity, and exercise 
in the open. For these reasons no stay- 
at-home vacation could hope to equal 
that which takes one far away from 
familiar sights, sounds, and experi- 
ences; but as a substitute for or even 
supplement to the go-broady vacation 
it is worth enacting. 

By turning every stone, housework 
must be reduced to the minimum, only 
the harest necessities of life being per- 
formed, and everything which can be 
done outside the home turned off dur: 
ing tue elect period. It will cost a lit 
tle more. Some of the heans in the 
garden may wither uncanned and hub- 
by be reduced to purchasing extra 
socks to piece out the term of his 


darnlessness, but all this should be 
figured as a part of the price of the 
vacation. 


As to meals, the utmost simplicity 
must prevail. A return to the primi- 
tive is a part of the charm of vaca- 
tion, which is never ideal without con- 
siderable “roughing it.” One warm 
dish, raw fruit or vegetables, and 
store-bread or confections, with “can- 
ned” living for awhile will cut down 
labor. The family should take many 
of their meals at the restaurant and 
cook some in the open over the camp 
fire where everybody helps. This 
would save not only meal getting, but 
dish-washing. If only the men folks 
can take many of their meals at the 
restaurant, the housewife will be 
greatly relieved; for woman—left to a 
man-less meal—is satisfied with very 
little. What meals are served at home 
should be eaten on the screened porch 
or in the kitchen on a table covered 
with oil-cloth—a la camping. 

As to the necessary routine work, 
each member of the family should, 


Rebellion and Strike of Farmers’ Wi¢ 


HE downtrodden farmers’ wives 
of Nebraska have issued a bill of 
rights. They demand from their 
husbands—a power washing machine 
for every tractor bought on the farm; 
a bathtub in the house for every bind- 
er on the farm; running water in the 
kitchen for every riding plow in the 
field; a kerosene cook stove for every 
automobile truck; a fireless cooker 
for every new mowing machine; their 
share of the farm income. In a nut- 
shell, they demand the same labor- 
saving machinery in the house which 
the husband demands in the fields, 
and they have a right to ask it. Too 
often the comfort of the farmer’s wife 
is the last thing considered on the 
farm. In agricultural states the in- 
sane asylums are largely recruited 
from the class of farmers’ wives who 
have submitted to the slavery of cease- 
less household work until exhausted 
nature has given way. 
Cf course, there is no redeon why a 
man in Nebraska or Massachusetts or 


) 
during Mother’s vacation, mil 
own bed, sew on his own buttcs. 
about the house “do a good tur {ai 
as is the law of a first clagsg 
This trying it for themselyi 
make the family appreciatd yp, 
Mother’s doing it for them aftw 
“Self-serve” should be the inpjs 
law of the household for this‘ 
Even Father, pouring his ownjyy 
coffee and baking his own ¢a\s 
news his honeymoon chummine 
the cook and it may be great f)— 
the time—if entered into wy | 
right spirit and makes a changlof 
bor for him. 


What work she absolutely nist 
should, as much as possible, } 
outdoors. Greens could be cleied 
the back porch and the mendir | 
under a tree. j 


With all this extra time at Jr 
posal, Mother is not to otters 
the house. She will have hoi, 
hours to go abroad; fishing w 
family, hiking, joy riding, cip 
swimming, picnicking, sight seeg 
visiting the old haunts—the 
trail, the flowing well, the cl 
cave, a loved hill or wood. 


Most important of all the Ae 
ist must throw herself into the |er 
state of happy abandon which |t 
cal of recreation. Being withija 
ney of home it will require ejrt 
will to put homekeeping tlug 
aside. But it can be done andl] 
kinks relaxed out of over-vou 
nerves. Listening to the birdsin! 
ing the sweet air, lounging | 
fresh earth, gazing into the de) | 
—one may soar far away and £jaj 
spirit, out into the empyrean i 
expansive soul flights, thinking 
flating ideas, and effervescin ¥ 
rich emotions. All this spiritu| ¢ 
berance may be attained by i 
. 


at night there is one’s own ¢ 
able bed to which no other } 
quite equal. The stay-at-hom¢vé 
tion has its own special coneél 
tions, not least of which is thi 
room and ready supply of parajél 


lia. 
When winter’s chilling plastil 
down the chimney, other womé¢! 
have more jelly stored on their 2! 
shelves, but she who has thuslr 
of the nectar of the gods will lv 
luscious memories meat that 

other women know not of. 


California should buy the lates! 
saving machinery for his WoO} 
leave his wife to the old lal 
methods. He should not be rif 
tractor while his wife is doi 
washing on an old-fashioned r 
board. In making their deman} 
women are not unreasonable. | 
life there must be time to rest i 
flect. Proper labor saving ma 
and running water in the hous 

farm life comfortable and plis 
The Nebraska women are only 
for their rights. 

A farm strike, which resultec 
walkout and disappearance »! 
Minnesota farmer’s wife and hi 
en grown children, occurred re! 
Upon returning from a farm 
at St. Paul, according to repo). 
found his family gone and thé 
suffering from going without 0 
for forty-eight hours. The hors) 
kicked their way out of their st 
appease their hunger. This is 
exainnle of too much drudgery 
women folks on the farm. — 


HAT conventions are becoming 
un-conventional. Less and 
§ they run to dinners and teas 
| feiety functions, and more and 
“e}) what the word means linguis- 
coming together. 
, pnvention today kindred souls 
,evogether, physically, mentally, 
iritually, and by exchange of 
:, and experiences and aims, re- 
one another, find solutions for 
blems each has met, or united- 
le bigger undertakings than could 
at mpted separately. 
¥coen are having their innings at 
yctions now. We have just had 
n-American Conference, the Y. 
A. Convention with its inter- 
iol flavor. The International 
vs Council has just met at the 
The General Federation of 
vs Clubs will hold its conven- 
. Chautauqua, June 21-30, and 
'§. Federation of Business and 
fesional Women will meet in 
\tinooga, July 10-16. And there 
iers. 
co) he woman who has been a long 
eu of school and hungers for in- 
ecial fellowship again, for a new 
_-oader vision, for contact with 
id interesting people, the con- 
ti: is the thing. It furnishes the 
ain de luxe, taking you on a trip, 
id. ew scenes with the enthusiasm 
ce) comes from mingling with those 
ce thinking and working along 
ines as make especial appeal 


= 
a 


‘oset the very most out of your 
ytion, don’t take it haphazard. 
ave many things in advance. 
ae credentials made out prop- 
7,0 avoid embarassment to your- 
- 1d confusion to the committee. 
wailway certificate will save you 
ae It is generally most satisfac- 
y ) have made room reservations. 
‘tw all about the local organiza- 
1 u represent, that you may tell 
e1 what they want to know about 
al if you have a report to make, 
tit out to hand to the secretary 


W, if ever, come salad days. The 
pring salad is a piece of dainty 
foquetry, coaxing the appetite. 
ist fairy dream, and to make it 
ues a vivid imagination. 


niser for vinegar, 
.,ise man for salt, 
1a mad-cap to mix all together.” 


ever high-priced the vegetables 
|uits, a salad is cheaper than 
t| bills. It is a trip to the miner- 

‘ing. It forestalls “that tired 

s,’ which is a relic of over hear- 

ater feeding. But don’t think 
istic thoughts when sitting down 
aalad. Be an Epicure, and give 
Tlf over to its gutatory delights. 
2/ulad is the acme of the culinary 


:; almost a crime to use cooked 
: in a salad when raw ones are 
ch more attractive, tonic with 
Kal-salts and alive with vitamins. 
tss one predominant flavor. Mul- 
€ oncoctions are less popular than 
tly. Simple salads are now in 
Light dressings should be 
mraw salads. The heavy salad 
\3 place as the main part of the 


it the perfume is to the rose, is 
essing to the salad. A rose by 
cher name may smell as sweet. 
i.e the name if you will, but alter 
rfume if you dare! 


French Dressing 


Mame only is French. The 
iit Latins used it first combin- 
€ olive from their orchards with 
ice of the lemon or citrus fruit. 


ake French dressing, use twice 
tch oil as vinegar, season with 
‘nd pepper. Beat until blended 
Nay vary by adding onion juice, 
ene, paprika, or any spicy herbs 
ored vinegar. If it separates 


Standing, beat up again when 
3e it, 


« 
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Tomen’s Club Conventions, 


as she will want it for statistics. If 
you are to talk, make it brief. Conven- 
tion time is very valuable and the 
programs too long and crowded. 

Prepare to travel with others m 
your part of the country and ge€-ac- 
quainted on the way. Your transpor- 
tation chairman will tell you how to 
arrange it. 

Register as soon as you arrive. 

Remember that most of those at the 
convention are much like yourself. 
Don’t be oOffiish about speaking to 
them within reason. Perhaps you will 
find some mutually interesting tie, if 
you declare yourself. Perhaps the 
one you address is even more timid 
than yourself. Meet as many big and 
interesting persons as you can, and 
feel the uplitt. Of course, you will not 
impose on them, for they have only 
human endurance, but I imagine, don’t 
you? that they like to have us meet 
and pay them homage, (Not being in 
that class I can only guess at it.) 

Listen and look and learn and carry 
back home as many notes and as much 
of the inspiration as possible to un- 
bottle in your own organization when 
you return. 

Dress? O yes, we do have to think 
of it. We do not want to look inap- 
propriate. Fortunately today conven- 
tions are serious-minded and business- 
like and the street dress, or sport 
dress is the thing, with perhaps one 
gown for the social function should 
there be one. 

One of the finest things about a con- 
vention is that it makes us realize 
that the world is full of splendid peo- 
ple. Here, there, and everywhere, 
like-minded people are thinking and 
working for the same ends: With wo- 
men these are child welfare, home bet- 
terment, education, improved indus- 
trial conditions, social health, joy, and 
service, and international peace. It 
is cheering to see assembled the ten 
thousand who have not yet bowed the 
knee to Baal. We thought the elect 
were few, but there are dear, good 
people everywhere. 


h 
Spring Salad Days Have Arrived 


Mayonnaise Dressing 

Have as cold as possible the follow- 
ing: one teaspoon each of mustard, 
salt, sugar, and a pinch of cayenne, 
two egg yolks, two tablespoons olive 
oil, two tablespoons vinegar, and a 
cup and a half of salad oil. 

Mix dry ingredients, add to egg 
yolks, then add oil drop by drop until 
it begins to thicken. When it does 
this add the rest of the oil and the 
vinegar alternately until smooth. 
Should it curdle, as it may if you add 
the oil too rapidly, take another egg 
yolk in a clean bowl and beat the 
mixture slowly into it. 

You may fold in an equal bulk of 
whipped cream, if you wish, just be- 
fore serving. 


Cooked Dressing—For Keeps 

This will keep several weeks and is 
a good thing to have always in the 
house. 

In the double boiler, thicken one cup 
of water with two small table-spoons 
flour, stirring when necessary. If the 
flour is not well cooked it will make 
the dressing pasty or turn sour with 
age. 

Mix two egg yolks, one cup salad 
oil, one teaspoon each of salt, must- 
ard, and sugar, and a half cup of acid. 
The latter may be all vinegar, all lem- 
on juice, or half-and-half. Add the 
cooked sauce, while boiling-hot, to the 
mixture and beat well. From its ac- 
tions along the way, you can scarcely 
believe it will ever be smooth and 
velvety, but it will. When you use it, 
thin with whipped or plain cream. 


Happy Marriages 
“They say people with opposite 
characteristics make the happiest 
marriages.” 
“Yes; that’s why I’m looking for a 
girl] with money.”—Western Christian 
Advocate (Cincinnati). 
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When do you ~ Aa 
really wake up 


in the moming 


Do the golden morning hours find you wide- 
awake and fit, or do they findyou sleepy and tired? 


Coffee is a common cause of sleepless nights, 
which bring drowsy days with their usual train 
of neglected opportunities. 


Why not get a new, firm grip on yourself, by 
leaving off coffee for awhile and drinking Postum, 
a wholesome, delicious, mealtime beverage, with 
a fine, full-bodied favor you will like. 


You can enjoy Postum any time, day or night, 
without interference with nerves or digestion. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 


in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the meal is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully twenty minutes, 


Postum 


FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Vereal Company, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


SS 
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START ROSE BED NOW 

F you did not start your rose bed in 

the Fall, you may do it now. Clay 

or heavy dirt is best for them and 
they will need sunshine nearly all day 
so should not be placed in shady 
places, neither should they be ex- 
posed to high winds. 

To prepare the soil, excavate it toa 
depth of two feet. Put stone, gravel 
or coarse cinders in the bottom to 
drain off the sub water from the clay 
soil. Roses, like children, will become 
sickly with continually wet feet. Then 
mix the clay soil which you have re- 
moved with rotted manure, good com- 
post, or ground bone, and place it 
back in your rose bed. 


In this set out roses two or three 
inches deeper than the plants were in 
the nursery. Soak the soil and tramp 
it down closely about the roots. The 
plants should be placed far enough 
apart that the bushes will not crowd 
one another when grown. 

Two year old nursery plants are 
best, but cost more. Prune the plants 
leaving three to five eyes on a stem. 

Keep the surface soil continually 
loose all summer as this holds the 
moisture. When watering lay the hose 
on the ground and thoroughly soak 
the ground. Once or twice a week is 
enough and it should be done in the 
evening. 


Porthern State Pormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Splendid Faculty 


ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment 
College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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at to Eat and Why 


Making a Big Word an 
Easy Part of Your Diet 


AR-BO-HY-DRATES make up about 60 per 


cent of the average diet. 


They produce heat 


and energy. They are largely secured from the 
grain and vegetable starches. 


In the long, slow baking by which Grape-Nuts 
is produced from wheat and malted barley, the grain 
starches are partially pre-digested. They are changed 


to “dextrins” 


and “maltose” 


— forms of Carbohy- 


drates so easy to digest that they form the basis of 
the most successful baby foods. 


Many people have digestive trouble caused by the 
food-starch in its original form, but Grape-Nuts has 
been famous for a quarter-century for its exceptional 
ease of digestion, and assimilation, and its splendid, 


building nourishment. 


It is a food for strength and 


energy, delightfully crisp and appetizing, made today 
by the same formula which first brought this charm 
for taste and aid to health to the world’s dining 


table. 


Grape-Nuts contains the iron, phosphorus 


and the essential vitamin, so often lacking in modern, 


“refined”’ foods. 


Many servings of real food value in a package 
of this economical food. At your grocer’s today— 
ready to serve with cream or milk. 
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Grape:Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 
“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 


Battle Creek, Mich, 


BABY CHICKS 
Price List—Prepaid to You—Purebred Stock 


White and Brown Leghorns...... 10.00 
Buff and Black Leghorns...... 10.00 


Anconas 3.25 
R. I. Reds..... 3.50 
Barred Rocks 3.50 
8. C. Black Minore: 8.75 
Buff and White Rock 3.75 
Wh. & S. L. Wyandotte 4.00 
Buff Orpingtons 4.00 
Black Langshans ... 4.25 
Light Brahmas ........ ; 5.25 

All absolutely first “class. pure bred stock. Prompt 
shipments made. Mail order to J. KREJCI, 20 E. 


Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


BABY CHICKS 


Buying ‘‘Cloverleaf’’ 
chicks insures your suc- 
cess in the poultry busi- 
ness. Big, husky chicks 
from closely culled 
flocks. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, 


CLOVERLEAF POULTRY YARDS 
Route 2, Zeeland, Mich. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. 
Both Combs. 
and Egg Strain. 
ary, 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


REDS 


Michigan’s Greatest Color 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12c AND UP! 
20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
ea aan HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mic 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


80% egg yield in Janu- | 


SOUNDS GOOD ENOUGH TO EAT 


Isn’t this a pleasant description of 
a school lunch? 

Gave a hot-lunch demonstration at 
the Oakland school. Appointed com- 
mittees to oversee the washing of 
hands, placing paper napkins on desks, 
passing lunch boxes and serving the 
hot chocolate. When the children were 
seated, we repeated in unison a bless- 
ing I had taught them before noon. 
Every child drank and enjoyed his cup 
of hot chocolate. 


CHICK We are pioneers in shipping chicks in 
Michigan. Haye shipped thousands each 
season since 1904. Different varieties. Free booklet 
with guarantee and prepaid prices for spring delivery. 
FREEPORT HATCHERY, Box C, Freeport, Mich. 


b and Eggs of high record layers. §. C. 
Baby Chicks White and Black Leghorns, Anconas and 
Barred Rocks. _ Very reasonable. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed by P. P. prepaid. Catalogue FREE. VAN 
DRIEST FARMS, Box W, Cedar Grove, Wis. 


“VICTORY PLANTS” 


5 Butternut Trees $1.00, 5 beautiful Virginia Cedars 
$1.00. 100 Gibson or Dunlap and 100  everbearing 
Strawberry plants for $2.00. 1,000 choice Straw 
berry Plants for $3.50. 25 Gladoli Bulbs for $1.00. 
1 Spirea or 2 Concord one free with every order 
of $4.00 or over. 5 Spirea V. H. for $1.00. 1,000 
fine Concord grapevines for $30.00 or $40.00. 20 or 
12 Concord Grapevines for $1.00. 12 Gooseberry 
Bushes for $1.00. 100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. Not 
the cheapest but the best. Live and let live prices. 
All above small bargains post paid. Catalogue worth 
seeing, Free. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY 
Allegan, Mich. 


MENUS and cca 


Breakfast 
Grapefruit Cornflakes 
Swedish Coffee Bread 
Jam Coffee 
Luncheon 


Hot Ham Sandwiches 
Apple Peanut Salad 
: Milk 


Dinner 


Creole Spaghetti 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 
Raisin Turnovers 


RECIPES 

Swedish Coffee Bread — Two and 
one-half cups scalded milk, one yeast 
cake, five cups of bread flour, half cup 
melted butter, two-thirds cup sugar, 
one egg well beaten, quarter teaspoon- 
ful salt, one teaspoonful cardamon 
seed; cover and let rise until light. 
Cut down and put into pans and let 
rise for the oven. Bake the same as 
any bread. This has a yery fine flavor 
and is very fine grained. It makes 
two good sized loaves. 

Hot Ham Sandwiches — Twelve 
slices bread, butter, three-quarters cup 
deviled ham, one cup milk, two eggs. 
Butter bread slightly, spread half the 
slices with deviled ham, and cover 
with remaining slices. Cut in halves. 
Beat eggs slightly and add milk. Dip 
sandwiches in the mixture, brown in 
butter or cooking oil. 


Apple Peanut Salad—One cup cel- 
ery, two cups apple, one tablespoon 
peanut butter, four tablespoons lemon 
juice, one teaspoon sugar, one-quarter 
teaspoon salt. Dice celery and ap- 
ples. Blend lemon juice and peanut 
butter. Add sugar and salt, pour over 
apples and celery. Chill thoroughly 
before serving on crisp lettuce leaves. 

Creole Spaghetti—Two cups spa- 
ghetti, one pound chopped steak, salt 
to taste, two onions, one pint tomato, 
one tablespoon tat, two tablespoons 
flour, one cup grated cheese, one-half 
green pepper. Cook spaghetti in boil- 
ing salted water. Bring tomato to 
boiling point and strain. Brown onion, 
pepper, in fat, add flour and hot toma- 
to, stirring until smooth. Brown steak 
in hot frying pan, then turn into sauce, 
add spaghetti and cheese. 


Raisin Turnovers—Make a good puitf 
paste, roll very thin and cut in 
squares. Beat one egg until light, add 
the juice and grated rind of one lem- 
on, one cup of sugar, one cup of chop- 
ped raisins and one tablespoon of 
melted butter. Put a teaspoonful of 
the mixture on each square, fold the 
corners over and bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Coffee 


Breakfast 
Grape-Nuts Top Milk 
Eggs Stewed Rhubarb 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Prune and Cottage Cheese Salad 
Batter Bread Maple Syrup 
Bran Doughnuts Milk 


Dinner 
Beef a la Mode Mashed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 
Strawberries and Cake 
Coffee or Tea 


RECIPES 

Prune and Cheese Salad—Two dozen 
large prunes, cottage cheese, chopped 
nut meat, French dressing. Wash 
prunes and soak over night, in just 
enough water to cover. Simmer gent- 
ly until tender. Drain from juice and 
carefully remove stones without crush- 
ing the fruit. Stuff with cottage 
cheese, sprinkle with chopped nut 
meats and serve on lettuce with 
French dressing. Mayonnaise dress- 
ing mixed with whipped cream is also 
nice with this salad. 


Batter Bread—Take two cups of 
meal, one-half teaspoon salt, one tea- 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


spoon shortening, one egg, ty 
spoons baking powder and 
enough to make soft batter, 
meal, and shortening and m 
make batter. Then add salt arg, 
well beaten, and last of all the } 
powder. Bake in well greased | 
slow oven for about forty-five 
utes. Serve hot with a spoon. 
is a southern dish and is often 
spoon bread. It is delicious, 
thing different for a breakfast 
This may be prepared the nig 
fore, baking powder added j 
morning. 
Bran Doughnuts—One and ; 
cups bran, one and a half cups 
one tablespoon butter or lard\g) 
egg, two teaspoons baking 
one cup sugar, half cup milk ap) 
teaspoon salt. Cream butter an 
ar. Add egg well beaten. Migy 
sift dry ingredients and add t 
first mixture. Roll on a floured | 
Cut with a doughnut cutter. Hr} 
very hot deep fat. This will | 
three dozen doughnuts. 


Beef a la Mode—Four pounds} 
of beef, five or six sliced onions, 
quarters cup vinegar, few bits 
cinnamon, three cups boiling } 
two tablespoons brown sugar, 
tablespoons flour, two teaspoon: 
ar, caramelized; two teaspoons } 
cloves. Brown the meat in fat. 
onion, boiling water, and after 
mering one hour add rest of in 
ents except the flour and si} 
three hours. Add more water if} 
ed to keep it from cooking dry." 
en the gravy with the flour. 


Breakfast t 


Baked Apple Topill 
Whole wheat bread tai | 
Home made scrapple syrup! 

Coffea 


Luncheon 


Escalloped veal and macaro| 
Green tomato pickles | 
Potato buns (home made)! 
; Currant jelly 
Cookies 

Dinner ‘ 

Clear Chicken Soup 
Crisp Crackers 
Beefsteak roll Brown 1 
Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered peas Scarlet 
Raspberry cream pie 
Tea 


RECIPES 


Veal and Macaroni—Boil one-al 
ter pound macaroni twenty minut 
salt water. Cut into one-inch pil 
In a chopping bowl chop one pi 
cold boiled or roast veal, season} 
salt, pepper and onion. Into af 
ered baking dish, put a layer of 1 
roni then some veal until all is 
Make a sauce of one teaspoon | 
two tablespoons butter, two eggs } 
en together, add‘one cup rich | 
beat again and pour over the 
Sprinkle top with fine buttered cr! 
and bake thirty minutes. 4 


Beefsteak Rolls—Take one and! 
half pounds round steak, not too 1! 
make the following dressing: Oné 
dry bread crumbs, one egg beaté 
one-half cup of water, one-half 
spoon salt, a little curry powder 
onion, if liked; spread this on 
steak, roll up and tie with ty 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dr 
with flour and brown on all sides 
dutch oven or tight covered stew 
then add one cup tomatoes, one ¢t 
boiling water, two level tablesp 
butter, simmer for two hours; if 
water boils away add just enoug 
keep it from burning. When 
take up meat and make the | 
which will be a nice brown ali 
flavor. } ‘ 


One blonde hair in the but 
not make a light lunch. 


ng before the paleface set foot 
yrthern Michigan an Indian chief 
sang the name, Kitch-iti-ki-pi, had 
s.abitat on the shore of Indian 
His tepee was pitched on a 
aau overlooking the lake and sur- 
jed by majestic maple and birch 
. The spot was prolific of ro- 
aie and Kitch-iti-ki-pi’s soul was 
ed to the surroundings. Radiant 
plight sifted through the bower 
anches that overhung a flat rock 
hieon Kitch-iti-ki-pi and his dusky 
yetheart—Wah-wah-taysee— (Fire- 
sat and whispered their love for 
The rippling waters of 
siike kissed the pebbled shore and 
yed the lovers. Rippling waters, 
light, a canoe; @ romantic trio 


‘Some Wah-wabh-tay-see,’ pleaded 
-iti-ki-pi, ‘let us paddle across 
eike to the Great Spring and gath- 
ih-na-wusk (spearmint).’ 

‘yon they were gliding across the 
ail waters; a quaint love song 
m to the rythmic motion of pad- 
e| floated shoreward. Soon the 
ns glided out over the spring that 
jbears the name of the young In- 
aichief. Awe-inspired by the pecu- 
3ensation of being suspended in 
cair by some invisible power—a 
elig common to visitors today— 
osht the exclamation from Wabh- 
ayay-see: ‘Gitchi-manisto is here,’ 
e “Great Manitou (God) is here.” 
i1ey disembarked at the little 


hose stately pines, over the car- 
thf pine needles until they were 
sy. Then they sat down and gath- 
e)spearmint which grew in profu- 
») It grew late and Kitch-iti-ki-pi 
o2 to his sweetheart something 
t¢ this fashion: 


“jweetheart, this is the moon of 
e\trawberry. In the moon of the 
lig leaves you will come to live 
it,me in my lodge when we will 
rno more, but now the son of the 
eng star is far to the setting sun 
2 must go back else our people 
liwonder where we are. Come!’ 
uhe stepped lightly into his canoe 
daeld out his hand to her. 


“ie roguish, dusky maid was as 
live as the Fire-fly for which she 
unnamed. Her spirit of coquetry 
\dsoguishness prompted her to run 
tm a small pine tree that over- 
ii the spring—its roots partly 
ining to the bank—and insisted on 
tig into the canoe from there. In 
i) Kitch-iti-ki-pi pleaded with her; 
tae her of the ice cold water 
iG he great depth of the spring, but 
évas obdurate and made it a test 
i love for her. 

“ith his swarthy cheeks blanched 
Sallow tint and his mouth set 


ny he silently brought his canoe 
10 the overhanging tree, stood up, 
carefully balancing, reached up 
§.*ms to receive her. As she stoop- 
aera him the roots of the tree 
VY way and she fell, fortunately into 
€;anoe, but a branch of the tree 
uit Kitch-iti-ki-pi and bore him 
Vv beneath the cold, cruel water. 
“1e waves formed by the tree en- 
3 the water carried the canoe 
t pon ‘the spring, Wah-wah-tay-see 
it flat in the bottom of the canoe, 
immed. Collecting her scattered 
rh she arose to a sitting position 
© ooked over the moonlight water. 
),'ver could she see; all was silent 
V the night wind sighing through 
eine trees. 
€alled, but echo alone replied. All 
She supplicated the gods with- 
i vail and her father and brothers 
uit her there in the morning: 
“ith a heart too filled with anguish 
teak she pointed to the depths of 
Spring when they asked for 
) -iti-ki-pi. The young Indian chief- 
) 


Jay at the bottom, pinioned down 
limb, his eyes wide open and a 
led look on his face. His spirit 
sone to the happy hunting ground 
is spirit would not be allowed to 
because he was bankrupt—he 
leither his weapons nor his cook- 
‘tensils buried with him. 


Sobbing and terrified - 
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“Superstition bade them not touch 
that which the water spirits had tak- 
en from them, hence they did not try 
to recover the body, but took Wah- 
Wah-tay-see home and mourned the 
death of the young brave for a cer- 
tain length of time as was the custom 
and then forgot. But Wah-wah-tay- 
see could not forget that it was 
through her own perversity that her 
lover came to his death. She mourn- 
ed constantly. At night the waves on 
the shore chanted to her their plaint; 
she harkened and when the moon 
shone over the waters she would take 
her canoe and paddle to the Great 
Spring where she would float and 
chant a sad song—ever the same, 
night after night: 

“Kitch-iti-ki-pi, my own true love, 
Come back to me, thy mourning dove. 
My heart will break, I cannot stay, 
Asleep, awake, from thee away. 

The murmuring waves they make me sad, 
Sweetheart, mine, I’ll ne’er be glad 

Till by thy side my soul shall stand 
Across the tide in spirit land.” 

Rising up from the water in a low, 
appealing voice would come this re- 
ply: 

‘“‘Wah-wah-tay-see, my firefly light, 
Bring back to me my armor bright, 
My bended bow and quiver, too, 
Sagmitte bowl and arrows true, 
With empty hand I may not go 

To hunters’ land to chase the doe, 
Or follow in the black bear’s track, 
Pity me and bring them back. 


“When the morning star hovered 
overhead she would paddle back to 
her father’s lodge, bereft, despairing. 
When the moon of the falling leaves 
came—the time when they were to 
have been married—Wah-wah-tay-see 


. waited for the night when it was full, 


then secured her lover’s bow and ar- 
rows, with the sagmitte bowl and 
eagle feathers, wampum belt, hatchet 
and quiver, and stealthily crept from 
camp. Placing them in her canoe she 
paddled to the Great Spring. Pausing 
on the spot where her lover sank to 
his death, she stood up in the canoe 
and with his weapons clasped in her 
arms sang in a plaintive voice with a 
note of exultation to let Kitch-iti-ki-pi 
know she had come with his weapons 
and all that which he required to en- 
ter the happy hunting ground, then 
plunged into the water to join her 
lover. Henceforth the Great Spring 
became known among the Indians as 
Kitch-iti-ki-pi and the name stands for 
the present and future generations.” 


One thing you notice about the Big 
Spring that jis common to all of 
Schoolcraft’s lakes and _ vacation 
places, nothing is commercialized. Not 
even a chewing tobacco advertisement 
adorns the side of the spring raft, 
(not meaning that it is a good place 
for one necessarily)! and there is no 
signboard on the opposite bank of the 
river which tells you to trade at Gold- 
bergstein’s Department store. It is 
not until last year that anyone dared 
start a supply store for campers at 
the free camp site, and that is across 
the road on M-12. 

Fishermen vacationists seeking a 
“rough” time like the northern part 
of the county the best. Dotted with 
lakes and crossed with streams they 
call it “Isaac Walton’s paradise”. It 
is up in this section that Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, owns thous- 
ands of acres of this great unde- 
veloped country on which they propose 
to expend half a million dollars this 
year. They have already made a soil 
survey which gives every detail of 
soil composition in this area, to- 
gether with data degarding the timber 
on the land, and are continuing their 
work this summer. 

Of all this country of great promise 
Manistique is the key, the gateway 
by road, rail and water. The vacation- 
ist, the settler, the trader, the tran- 
sient, all must come through this little 
county seat of Schoolcraft. Possess- 
ing one of the best natural ports on 
the lake and one that is never closed 
by ice in winter, Manistique’s develop- 
ment seems assured, and its residents 
look forward to the day of the great 
St. Lawrence waterway. 

So now, old friends and new, con- 
sider yourselves introduced to Manis- 
tique and to Schoolcraft county. 
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Turn About’s Fair 


Teacher—‘Johnny, do you know 
that when Warren G. Harding was 
your age he was studying algebra?” 

Johnny—‘I certainly do, and you 
ought to know that when Warren G. 
Harding was your age he was Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 


Freedom 

She—“I suppose you’d like to be 
free to marry again!” 
He—‘No. Just free.” 


A wise guy is a man who never ac- 
cepts a favor until he is certain as to 
the cost. 


The 
New 
Lloydalet 


Smaller and lighter than any other baby carriage; 


yet almost as roomy as a large carriage. 
Naturally, it is easily handled; and it serves per- 
fectly as a stroller when baby has outgrown a baby 


carriage. 


Woven on the wonderful Lloyd Loom—of one end- 
less wicker strand. Because of this remarkable loom— 
the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving far 
more perfectly and thirty times faster than human 
hands, Lloydalets can be bought for a lower price 
than has ever before been asked for a baby carriage 


of similar quality. 


The only carriage 
woven in desired 
shape fromoneend- 
less wicker strand. 


Don’t accept a sub- 


stitute. Find the 
Lloyd name - plate 
on the seat. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lloydalets, 


Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. Gentlemen: Please send me your 
(Hey wood- Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 


Pat. Process 


Oy 


LOOM 
Products 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


booklet, ‘Mothers of the World,”’ 
and name of nearest Lloyd dealen 
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Get these 
out at 
least 


ARMERS saved thousands of dol- 
lars last year by using Dumorite to 
clear their land. It has approximately 
the same strength as 40% dynamite, 
stick for stick, and the slow, heaving 


action of ‘‘20%,” vet you get 135 to 


expense 


140 sticks at th: 


same price as 100 


sticks of ‘‘40%.” 
Dumorite is non-freezing and will 


not cause headache. 


See your dealer 


regarding your season’s supply. The 
Dumorite way is the easiest, quickest 


on the farm. 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, Michigan 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins— Soil, climate 

and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
Wis. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


HEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 
ments—Fits any sewing machine; price 

$2. Personal checks, 10c extra. Bridg- 

eee Sales Agency, Box 881, Buffalo, 
| 


EARN—$20 weekly spare at home, 

addressing, mailing, music, circulars. 
Send 10c for music, information. Amer- 
ican Music Co., 1658 Broadway, Dept. 
86H, New York, N. Y. 


time, 


AGENTS WANTED—“‘$10 A Day and 

More,”’ our new book shows clearly how 
you may gain sure success and large 
profits selling Guaranteed Hosiery and 
Underwear. Factory to family. It is ree. 
Write today. C & D Company, 53-H 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to settlers. For information write, 
Cc. E. Gunderson, Gogebie County Agricul- 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mich. 


and usually the cheapest way to make 
your waste land pay you a profit. 


Write us for Farmers’ Hand Book of Explo- 
sives, a free 110-page book, which gives com- 
plete information covering the useof explosives 


E. I. DU PONT DENEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, III. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


more per dollar 


Rome t U ! I NT NON-FREEZING 


RITE 


CONCRETE HANDBOOK 


The ordinary concrete textbook is 
written for the engineer or contractor, 
and is usually unintelligible to the or- 
dinary man. “Concrete Handbook 
No. 1,” however, is a handbook—not 
a textbook—that the farmer can read 
with complete understanding, and con- 
taining ‘kinks’ that solve the every- 
day problems encountered in the use 
of concrete, as well as exhaustive ar- 
ticles on the making of things needed 
around the farm. Those fence posts 
for instance, that would have been 
made long ago, if one knew how to 
go about the job, that watering trough 
or milk house, or those garden seats 
and vases that one always intended 
to make to beautify the farm home, 
all are here, treated in a style that is 
clear and free from technical terms, 
and thoroughly illustrated. 


The book is not valuable to the farm- 
er alone; the home lover and the 
handy man around the house will seize 
it at once, and will use it constantly. 


Not the least useful feature of the 
book, but one that is often neglected, 
is the index, which is exceptionally 
thorough, enabling the reader to turn 
immediately to the article required, 
without any “hunting.” 

Truly a book of wide appeal and 
usefulness, at a very reasonable price. 

Popular Mechanics Press, 200 KE. 
Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. Price 50c 
postpaid. 


Co-operative Egg Marketi rf 


GGGS laid by ten million hens in 

a dozen states will be marketed 

co-operatively, according to planus 
announced here today by oticers of 
the Atiantic Coast Poultry Producers’ 
Association (Co-operative). 

Tne tormation of the big Hastern 
egg marketing association is a part ot 
a program to meet the competion in 
New York and Wastern markets ot 
eggs shipped trom Calitornia and oth- 
er Pacluc Coast states. Upwards of 
15,000,000 dozen eggs a year trom Cali- 
1orula, Uregon anu Washington are 
now snipped to New York tor sale, 
and it 1s alleged by Hastern poultry- 
mei that a larg3 part 01 these eggs, 
which are three or rour weeks old 
upon arrival, are sold as fresh eggs, 
to the detriment of uearby producers. 
A large portion of the Pacific Coast 
eggs are sold through co-operative 
marketing associations. 

James Whetsel, president of the At- 
lantic Coast Association, who is a 
prominent poultryman at Vineland, N. 
J., said today that the main purposes 
of the new associatiun would be to put 
a stop to unfair competition in egg 
marketing by intorming consumers of 
the frauds and deceptions now prac- 
ticed upon them, to stabilize prices 
and to encourage the production and 
consumption of better eggs. 

Territory in which the new associa- 
tion will operate includes New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylva- 
nia and Ohio. © 

The Atlantic Coast Poultry Produc- 
ers’ Association succeeds the New 
Jersey Poultry Producers’ Association, 
which began business a year ago and 
has been very successful in market- 
ing eggs from several hundred New 
Jersey egg farms. The results ob- 
tained by the New Jersey association, 
Mr. Whetsel said, led to suggestions 
for enlarging its size and scope. Fol- 
lowing conferences with groups of 
poultrymen in other states, the ques- 
tion of changing the name and certifi- 


Raise Shorthorns —The Producing Catt 


Would you increase your beef output? Raise Shot 
They make rapid gains and kill out well. — 

At the Interstate Fair at Sioux City, Iowa, in 19%: 
the average weight of 59 Shorthorn calves show 
the Baby Beef Contest was 993 pounds, 26 poun 
more than the average weight of 44 calves not Shot 
The 10 top Shorthorn calves dressed an ave 
age of 66.35 per cent, 2.94 per cent more than the t 
best calves of their highest competing breed. 

There exists a keen demand for Shorthorn bull 
and bulls are outselling females at auction. 
demand for bulls means a strong demand for females later. 


This is a logical time to lay in a few Shorthorn females for a found: 


horns. 


horns. 


tion herd. 
Write for literature to 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


May, 


cates of incorporation of the sm; 
association was submitted to a 
endum vote of the members, ar 
with almost unanimous approval 

At present the association m: 
offices and salesroonm:s at 14 Ja 
New York. Branches will be 
lished in other Hastern cities 
time to time. The association 
published the Co-operative P 
man, a semi-monthly magazine | 
ed to commercial egg farming and 
operative marketing. be 

Present officers of the associat 
will remain in office until next 
gust, and additional directors will 
elected from other states as the | 
bership increases. Membership dri 
have already been begun in ‘New Ya 
Delaware, Maryland and Virgi 

The first officers of the Atle n 
Coast Producers. are: Preside 
James Whetsel of Vineland, N. 
vice president, Harry H. Ober, La 
wood, N. J.; secretary, Frank A) 
professor of ‘tarm management at t 
New Jersey State Agricultural C 
lege; treasurer and general manag 
Herman B. Walker. Ali the offic 
and directors, with the exception 
Dr. App, are practical poultrymen, 

As the first co-operative egg mark 
ing association in the Hast to oper 
on a large scale, the New Jersey | 
sociation has attracted much att 
tion since it began business. The) 
ganization is a non-stock, non-prc 
association incorporated under the, 
operative marketing laws of New J 
sey. Its working capital is provid 
by loans and dues paid by the me 
bers. All eggs sold for members 4 
pooled. : 

Dissatisfied Householder—“Do y 
mean to say that this meter measw 
the amount of gas we burn?” 

Gas Collector—‘“I will enter 
controversy, sir; but I may say 
the meter measures the amoun 
gas you will have to pay for.”— 
don Tit-Bits. 


Water 
Power . 
Service | 


This is a healthy sign. 


CHICAGO, ILLINO 
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Carey Wall Board 
for Interiors 
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Moisture resistance 
of Carey Board 


Equal sized strips of Carey Board 
and three competing makes were 
placed in a tub of colored water 
three inches in depth. | 


After a few hours all boards ex- 
cept Carey were stained with ab- 
sorbed water quite a distance up. 
All except Carey were stained 
clear to the top in a few days. 


Weights to suit every purpose 


Some of your buildings are perhaps built for a use that does not justify a large expenditure. 


That is why Carey Ready Roofings are made in light, medium, heavy and extra heavy weights, and priced ac- 
cording to the weight and the term of service the roofing will give. 


You can buy only what you need; pay for no more than you require—five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ service. 
Carey standards of quality are the result of fifty years of manufacturing experience. Carey values are the re- 
sult of economical production on a tremendous quantity basis, which assures you the most years of wear for 
every dollar you pay. 


The good reputation of Carey goods is their best recommendation for good service. On the market 50 years. 


Asfaltslate Shingles—“‘The Shingle that Ready Roofings Slate Finish 
never curls” Waterproofing Material 
Asbestos Products Carey Board “The Better Wallboard”’ 
Asbestos Pipe Coverings Because it is Moisture Proof 
85% Magnesia Pipe Coverings Built-up Roofs 
Asbestos Cements Roof Coatings 
Ready Roofmgs—smooth finish Elastite Expansion Joint 


If your local dealer cannot supply you with Carey Products, write or wire 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
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URISTS will find an unexpect- 
| and very interesting sight in 
e Lake Superior Forest Re- 
_trve, a tract of 62,000 acres of 
norest on the shores of Lake 
rir in the Upper Peninsula of 
n, when they see a herd of 
+ quietly browsing around 
if the heavy green foliage, or 
ii at the moss covered ground, 
0.ers stretched out in a clear, 
sot, taking an afternoon siesta, 
21 With the world in general. 

i doubtful whether many tour- 
uld recognize these animals as 
‘ for they are not native to 


i ee 


ri. They have seldom been on 
pion for reindeer culture in the 
e/States has not been successful 
ohe present time, and they do 
t.ve in close captivity here. Im- 
aim of the herd from Norway 
experiment of the Michigan 
‘eration Commission to introduce 
jlendid food animal into this 
t. It is now reasonably safe to 
tit the venture has passed be- 
|a experimental stage, that the 
a most gratifying success, for 
ted has thrived and will have 
ijled by the end of this month 
it 00 per cent since its arrival a 
»/ore than a year ago. 
original herd, purchased in Nor- 
(nsisted of sixty animals, fifty 
sad ten bulls. Due to accidents 
hyping five were lost but last 
le herd was enlarged by the ar- 
| § twenty-six calves. A similar 
248 is expected by the end of 
ijnth, as the reindeer have done 
onally well since they were 
sorted from their temporary 
gaear Grayling to the Lake Su- 
o| Forest Reserve. 
uuherd is located twenty-six miles 
hof Newberry on the Deer Park 
lczonfined in an inclosure of ten 
sf fence. Since they were moved 
{2 Forest Reserve, which will be 
r ermanent home, they have ex- 
ljolely upon moss found in that 
. Apparently this moss has af- 
)a great change in the animals. 
Yiave grown fatter in addition 
searing to be in the best of 
t| Grave doubt was expressed in 
zinning as to whether the for- 
uld be sufficient for their liveli- 
ind for that reason a supply of 
if hay was sent with them. How- 


» has been found that they much 
ed the moss as a diet and re- 
he alfalfa, 

1 calving time in May and June 
iother matter of deep concern, 
is period seems to be passing 

t atisfactorily. Unless some un- 

sn circumstance should arise 

| ising of reindeer in the upper 
ila will be a success. The en- 
ent seems to be right and much 
liking of the animals. 

the intention of the Conserv- 

Jommission some time this fall 

ire thirty-six woodland caribou 

1 1l'sle Royale and inbreed these 

$s with our semi-domesticated 

ar. It is known this is both 
je and practical, and the de- 
j.ent will naturally be awaited 

\iiuch interest. 

reindeer are well worth seeing. 

ts in the vicinity of the Lake 


By ALBERT STOLL, Jr. 


Secretary Conservation Commission of Michigan 


Superior Forest Reserve this summer 
will feel amply repaid for the detour 
to the park, particularly at this time 
of year. All sizes and ages of rein- 
deer 
yearlings, mature cows and mighty 
bulls, both possessing great antlers. 
It is the first opportunity in the his- 
tory of this country to see a herd of 
reindeer of all sizes and ages. 


Editor’s Note—In the December 
number of “American Forestry” Mr. 
Stoll has an article on the Michigan 
herd of reindeer, giving in detail the 
purposes for which the herd was im- 
ported, as well as skeptical comment 
by observers. The success of the ex- 
periment has proven that criticism 
was unfounded, and that the Conser- 
vation Commission of Michigan has 
not only performed a great service for 
this state, but for the nation at large. 
It has demonstrated the practicability 
of raising reindeer in the United 
States, introducing a new food animal 
that in time will afford a very econom- 
ical meat supply, as reindeer ‘rough 
it” entirely and require very little 
care once they are acclimated and be- 
come accustomed to the natural for- 
age. It is believed that reindeer bred 
in this country will do even better 
than those imported, as they will as- 


similate a nativity which insures safe- 
ty in future breeding. 

Conservationists in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and in some of the far 
western states, have been watching 
the Michigan experiment with keen 
interest, and it is expected that herds 
will be imported into other regions 
and propagated, now that the experi- 
ment may be regarded as such a pro- 
nounced success. 

By permission of “American Fores- 
try” the following article by Mr. Stoll, 
which appeared in the December num- 
ber of that publication, is reproduced, 
so that a better idea may be gained 
of the experiment and its accompany- 
ing trials and criticisms which happily 
were unwarranted: 

“Reindeer for Michigan?” ‘“Anoth- 
er good man gone wrong.” “It can’t 
be done; theyll starve to death; 
wrong kind of food, no reindeer moss 
in that state and then the hot sum- 
mers will wipe them out.” “Just a 
waste of money and another fool ex- 
periment.” “We don’t want to dis- 
courage you, but reindeer will not live 
and thrive in a temperate climate. 
Their’s is a home of snows, hills and 
mountains. A land covered with moss. 
The federal government’s experiments 
and those of Stefansson in the barren 
ground ought to convince you of this.” 


Papa and Mamma Reindeer Taking a Noon-day Siesta Undisturbed by 
Curious Spectators. 


= 


Reindeer Calves That Are Thoroughly Americanized, Having Been Born in 
the State of Michigan. 


NN 


rindeer Herd Thrives in the Upper Peninsula 


When the Norwegian steamer Ber- 
genstjord tied up at her wharf in New 
York City, March 10 of this year, the 
rather skeptical crowd of interested 
reindeer experts were there to greet 
her, for on board were sixty Norwe- 
gian reindeer consigned to the De- 
partment of Conservation of Michigan 
and forming the nucleus of an experi- 
ment in reindeer propagation in that 
state. Of course, one expected to hear 
such remarks as “it can’t be done’— 
for it never had been done. However, 
in the face of the most discouraging 
advice the Department of Conserva- 
tion decided the experiment at least 
would be worth while. 

Here was the state with literally 
tens of thousands of acres of cut-over 
land; land lying idle; land upon which 
agricultural experiments had proven 
a failure; land that in part had been 
used in attempting to raise sheep and 
fatten stock, but land that for six 
months of the year was snow-covered. 
Stock raising had not proven a suc- 
cess and winter feeding proved too 
expensive, so then here was an oppor- 
tunity to introduce into these lands of 
Michigan, an animal semi-domesticat- 
ed; hardy and fully capable of taking 
care of itself twelve months of the 
year. 

Quite true, no successful experi- 
ments had been conducted in propa- 
gating reindeer in a temperate cli- 
mate. However, this was no reason 
why it should be doomed to failure be- 
fore the attempt was made. It was 
no reason why the succulent grasses 
and wild forage crops of our northern 
peninsula would not raise to healthy 
maturity any food or game animal. 
We had been told that reindeer would 
not live unless they had an abundance 
of the so-called reindeer moss. This 
may be true, but the sixty reindeer 
that arrived from Norway on March 
10, today is a herd of eighty-one and 
a finer lot of animals will be found no 
other place in the country. 


The Department of Conservation of 
Michigan has every reason to believe 
that the propagation of reindeer in 
Michigan will be successful and we 
predict that within the coming ten 
years a number of far-sighted business 
men will enter this industry in mak- 
ing use of the so-called idle acres of 
this state. 

The herd of sixty reindeer original- 
ly imported into this state from Nor- 
way were purchased at a price of 
$125 each. The herd consisted of 
fifty cows and ten bulls and were se- 
cured through Dr. Hafton Christian- 
sen, who is engaged in the reindeer 
industry in the Norwegian countries. 
Dr. Christiansen and two native Lap- 
lander boys accompanied this herd 
from Norway to their destination. Dr. 
Christiansen said, on his arrival in 
Michigan: 

“There is no reason to believe other 
than the reindeer will do well in your 
state. You recognize that in our coun- 
try they represent our most important 
industry. This is particularly true in 
the northern sections among the Lap- 
landers and I believe the native Lap- 
lander has no superior as a reindeer 
herder and breeder. There seems to 


(Continued on page 13) 


What Is a County Agent? What Does He Do 


URING the past two years 
there has been considerable 
reaction against the county 
agricultural agent. Certain 

classes of farmers have led move- 
ments against the practice of employ- 
ing county agents as well as against 
individual county agents, and in these 
reactionary movements they have 
been joined by business men and oth- 
ers through lack of knowledge of what 
a county agent is really capable of do- 
ing for the economic and social wel- 
fare of the farmers, of the financial 
benefits the community derives from 
his work as time passes, and which is 
slowly but surely reflected in business. 
In fact, the average county agent ac- 
tually pays the biggest dividend on 
any investment made with public 
funds. Lack of information about his 
duties, his work and his accom plish- 
ments is responsible for many misun- 
derstandings that lead to misjudgment 
of the importance of the office and its 
intrinsic value to the entire commu- 
nity. 

Many city people think of the coun- 
ty agent as a scientist who is expect- 
ed to “make two blades grow where 
one grew before,” a sort of magician 
that will transform a struggling farm- 
ing community into a region of hand- 
some agricultural estates over night. 
Some business men regard him as “a 
necessary evil” that has been affixed 
to the tax budget. Some politicians 
think a county agent ought to be a 
good right-hand man to corral the 
‘farmer vote,’ and when they find he 
is not interested in politics the “‘neces- 
sity” for his office quickly evaporates. 
Some farmers firmly believe the coun- 
ty agent “can’t tell me anything about 
farming,’ hence the expense to the 
county is an unwarranted extrava- 
gance. 

These are only the “high spots” 
among the various opinions of the 
county agent and his office, but they 
serve to show the angles from which 
opposition arises. It may also be stat- 
ed as the result of numerous inter- 
views with critics of county agents 
and their work, that very few critics 
have even the remotest idea of what 
a county agent is, what he does, what 
his duties are, how the office should 
function in the county. Ask any doz- 
en men to give their idea of what a 
county agent is and what he ought to 
do, and write down the answers. The 
result will be astounding. Then spend 
an hour with the nearest county agent, 
and try to fit the answers to what he 
is actually doing. You will be amazed 
at the erroneous ideas voiced by your 
jury of twelve honest but clearly un- 
informed men. 

No two county agents work alike. 
They follow similar general lines, for 
each county and each community in 
the county has its own set of prob- 
lems to solve, and it is up to the coun- 
ty agent to get right down to the de- 
tails of each local problem and solve 
it to the best of his ability. This re- 
quires more than a mere agricultural 
college education. It requires tact, 
an understanding of human nature as 
well as of the vagaries of plant life 
and idiosyncrasies of live stock. It 
requires careful study and analysis of 
established scientific principles ap- 
plied locally, because what may work 
in one locality will not work in an- 
other. Also, the farmers in one com- 
munity will not work like they do in 
another. Almost every farm has its 
own set of problems and its own indi- 
vidual household. 

To harmonize all these human and 
physical problems with basic scientific 
principles that don’t always work out 
according to rule, is part of the job of 
the county agent. The other part of 
the job is to get the harmonized forces 
at work along lines that will be more 
profitable to each individual farmer 
and the community as a whole. This 
means “contact” with the farmers. 
County agents have a big field to cov- 
er. They can not see each farmer and 
talk with him personally, nor can they 
visit each farm even once a year. So 
they hold institutes, community meet- 
ings, visit districts and thus gather 
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One of the Pure Bred Sires That Is Making Dairying Profitable in 
Ontonagon County. 


detail information concerning each 
group of farms, and disseminate edu- 
cational information through the same 
channels. Some also use the country 
newspapers quite freely to talk to the 
farmers, and some reach the farmers 
with bulletins sent direct by mail. 
The bulletin system is undoubtedly 
the best method of contact as it puts 
the county agent in personal touch 
with each farmer in his county. 


Among these bulletins which come 
to Cloverland Magazine, the “Monthly 
News Letter“ issued each month by 
W. N. Clark, County Agricultural 
Agent for Ontonagon County, Michi- 
gan, more clearly sets out just what a 
county agent is doing than any piece 
of literature that is published. In or- 
der that a better comprehension of 
this important work may be gained, 
the following monthly bulletin is re- 
produced: 


MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 


Ewen, Michigan, March 1, 1923. 
Skidoo Scrub 


A scrub is my herd sire; I know no better. 

He maketh my cows and young heifers 
to freshen. 

He leadeth me into deep waters. 

He vexeth my soul 

He leadeth me into the depths of poverty 

as his dam did. 

though you trace back the line of 

his remotest ancestors 

You will find no good doers, for they are 
all scrubs, 

He is ever a disgrace to me in the pres- 
ence of my neighbors. 

He runneth my bank book into red; my 
account is overdrawn. 

But the scrub and his offspring shall not 
haunt me all the days of my life. 

For they shall dwell in the barn of my 
herd no longer. 


—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 
Two Carloads Picric Acid Coming 


Two carloads of picric acid have 
been ordered by the county agent. 
These cars will arrive about March 
15, and will be unloaded at Ontonagon 
and Ewen, respectively. The picric 
acid will cost the farmers 12 cents a 
pound, delivered, which represents a 
great saving as compared to the retail 
price of dynamite. There are still a 
few boxes of this picric acid that have 
not been spoken for. Get your order 
in at once if you plan to do any land 
clearing this season, for it is not ex- 
pected there will be any of this cheap 
explosive to be obtained in the county 
after these cars are unloaded. 


Use No. 8 Caps With Picric Acid 

Picric acid will explode when set 
off with No. 6 caps—the same kind 
that are used with dynamite. It will 
pay the farmers using picric acid to 
use No. 8 caps with picric acid, be- 
cause a more complete explosion will 
then take place, and much more pow- 
er will be obtained from the picric 
acid. With No. 8 caps, a farmer can 
use less picric acid, and get, the same 
results, as compared to when No. 6 
caps are used. No. 8 caps cost a little 
more than No. 6 caps, but they are 


Yea, 


worth more than the difference in 
price when used with picric acid. 


Ten Land Clearing Demonstrations to 
Be Held In County 


Farmers will be especially interest- 
ed in one action taken by the County 
Board of Supervisors at their meeting 
Feb. 7. An appropriation of $200 was 
made to help cover the cost of putting 
on ten land clearing demonstrations 
in the county some time during the 
spring of 1923. 


These demonstrations will be con- 
ducted by the Land Clearing Depart- 
ment of the Michigan Agricultural 
College. One whole day will be spent 
on each field where a demonstration 
is being carried on. The crew putting 
on the demonstration will consist of 
about eight men. They will travel by 
automobile and truck, and will have 
with them a full assortment of mod- 
ern land clearing devices. 


This land clearing equipment will 
consist of a horse power stump puller, 
a hand power puller, electric blasting 
machine, steel driving bars and earth 
augers, dynamite, picric acid, Paul 
Bunyon’s hammer, scissors stoneboat, 
Frost trip to be used in piling stumps, 
a tractor and a tractor breaking plow. 
It is the intention to start on a field 
of stumps in the morning of each dem- 
onstration day, and by means of the 
various methods of stump removal, 
completely clear an area of the field, 
and then plow it. 

Admission to the demonstrations 
will be free, and as many as can are 
urged to attend. Every effort will be 
made to make the work practical. The 
men in charge are constantly trying to 
improve their methods. They will be 
glad to have you tell them of ways 
you have found of cutting down the 
labor, cost, or time in land clearing. 

It is now thought these demonstra- 
tions wilk be held about June 1. Fur- 
ther announcements will be made 
from time to time, together with a 
schedule showing when and where 
the ten demonstrations in the county 
will be held. 


Progress Made In Hay Rate Case 

During the past five months the 
county agent has been waging a fight 
against the railroad .companies in an 
effort to get them to reduce the freight 
rate on hay. A formal complaint was 
filed with the Michigan Public Utili- 
ties Commission. About Feb. 5 the 
railroad companies made an offer to 
reduce the freight rate on hay from 
Ewen to Ontonagon from 25% cents a 
hundred to 21 cents a hundred, which 
would be equivalent to a reduction of 
90 cents a ton or about $10 a car, on 
condition we would drop our complaint 
with the Public Utilities Commission. 

It was thought this was not a large 
enough reduction, and the hearing be- 
fore the Public Utilities Commission, 
has been set for March 8 at Lansing. 


‘ 


A supplemental complaint }} 
filed with the commission, 
the railroads of the uppe 
defendants in the case, so > 
ever decision is made by the 
sion in the case will fix the 
tween all points in the upp 
sula, not just in oa 


originally planned. 


To show the present unfair} 
is only necessary to read th} 
ing list of rates: | 

Ewen to Chicago, Ill., 39 
$5.60. 

Ewen to Marenisco, Mich,, } 
$6.00. , 

Ewen to Houghton, Mich.,, 1 
$3.50. ! 

Ewen to Ontonagon, Mich 
$5.10. 

Surely the farmers of @ 
county are justified in asking | 
Marenisco and Ontonagon 4 
based more nearly on the dis 
the haul, and made more con 
to the Chicago and Houghton 

Those from Ontonagon cou; 
will attend the hearing bef\ 
commission at Lansing on ] 
are: H. W. Slocum, A. M. Aj 
Donald McRae, Rudolf Stir 
County Agent W. N. Clark. 


Five Precautions In Buying 


1. Be sure that the seeds ha 
tested for purity and germinati 
seeds testing less than 85 per 
purity or germination should 
planted. They should test bet 
95 per cent. 

2. Whenever possible, it is 
secure seeds that have bee 
near to the locality where t 
be planted. Seeds that have 
acclimated always do best. 
southern grown seeds in this 

3. Buy your seeds direct fi 
farmer who grew them, or 
seed companies with a recogni 
utation for fair dealing. Yo ie 
ford to take a chance with &8¢ 
know nothing about. 

4. Beware of new or far 
ties. Most of the extra new J 
varieties that seedsmen adve 
simply old varieties dressedill 
lot of high sounding words. % 
tra price you pay is almos 
clear profit to the seedsmar . 
clever advertising. ; 

5. If you are not sure a sal 
seed is free from weed seeds, é 
a high germination, you should 
small sample to the state sg 
yst, Lansing. They will make 
curate test of the sample for | 
few cents, and it may save yo 
serious loss in your crop, or 
mess of weeds on your farm 

It pays to be careful in the se 
of seed. A whole season’s 
plowing, dragging, seeding, 
ing and harvesting may be neal 
if the proper seed is not used. 
cents additional in the price ¢ 
frequently makes many dollars 
ference in the crop that is har 
Beware of cheap seed—many ti 
contains bad weed seeds thal 
terfere with the crops on y 
for many years to come. Th 
Ways some seed on the mark 
farmer couldn’t afford to soy 
the seed was given him free of 

Be careful in your selection 
for you certainly will not reap 
ter than you sow. Don’t make th 
take of being penny-wise in t 
chase of your seeds. 


seed. 


The Cow Testing Associat 
With this month’s News 
being enclosed a copy of tl 
monthly report of the South O 
gon Co-operative Cow Testing 
ciation. The twenty-six far 
make up the membership o 
testing association are a gro 
gressive farmers who hav 
big step forward in the m1 
managing their farm business 
have taken steps to find out j 
much profit or loss each cow Fr 
They are going to find out 
(Continued on page 12) — 
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AHP County Board of Review, or 
| Tax Equalization Board, was 
holding its annual session. The 
4 county seat depended upon a 
sy manufacturing concerns and an 
giultural background for its sup- 
‘| It was like many other cities in 
former forest country which had 
ished with the lumbering indus- 
yind slumped with the retreating 
mer line. New industries came 
| slowly, and those that did come 
aied their way through opposition 
ro a few dominant interests that 
aged “labor competition,” and some 
a difficult sailing until they finally 
yeme intrenched in spite of bar- 
id: thrown in the way. One of these 
mistrial captains became quite a 
aor in public affairs and connived 
olick a lot of reactionary ideas, old 
9 entional customs and sacred prec- 
idit back into the tall timber whence 
hi came, in addition to making re- 
nikable progress with his own indus- 

enterprise. Now the city was ac- 
bly bordering on an era of indus- 
ri. development and agriculture was 
sti ping into the march of progress. 


‘axes had been mounting during 
ent years as in other communities. 
Tl load was heavy and there had 
e2r been such bitter complaint. The 
a} which said plainly that ‘all prop- 
shall be assessed at its true mar- 
¢ value” had been ignored so long 
it was doubtful whether many 
rw there was such a statute. A fa- 
yood few saw that the majority was 
n¢ enlightened. Assessments had 
/* been made on a “percentage ba- 
sii of value, followed by efforts to 
‘eualize” so the burden would be 
ly distributed. Little or nothing 
up to 100 per cent market valua- 
‘The system was one of compro- 


who declared that collecting taxes 
w like picking geese, “pull the 
ehers where there is the least 
awk.” If somebody objected stren- 
sly enough to being assessed at 85 
4; cent of the true market value it 
be cut down to 60 per cent. 

at’s the law between friends 
wen it comes to paying taxes or get- 
i); a drink of moonshine? However, 
"e always seems to be some fel- 
0s who have a faculty of getting all 
ty want while others just get a 


nd so the tax muddle had grown 
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and the job of equalizing became big- 
ger and bigger each year. 

A landlord was before the board 
vehemently protesting against an in- 
crease in taxes on his rental proper- 
ty. He told how he had spent money 
in building houses to rent, paid for 
sidewalks and street paving, and how 
his taxes were raised with each im- 
provement. He had recently done a 
little remodeling for one tenant, put 
in a bathtub for another, a furnace for 
another. The assessor heard of all 
these things and up went the taxes. 
Now came an all-round jump on all 
his property. 

“Gentlemen, I can’t pay any more 
taxes On my property,’ expostulated 
the landlord. “I simply can’t do it. 
This increased assessment will not 
leave me enough out of my rentals to 
give anything like a return on my in- 
vestment. Then there is the insur- 
ance to pay, to say nothing about an 
allowance for depreciation. I just had 
to spend considerable money for re- 
pairs. You are confiscating my prop- 
erty—” 

“Here, here,’ broke in a member of 
the Equalization Board, an old timer 
on that important body, recognized as 
the “tax expert,” by the board, and a 
“mighty good man on taxes,” by cer- 
tain interests. ‘“You’re complaining 
about nothing. You are not getting 
enough rent for your property. That’s 
all there is to it. It’s all your fault 
if you don’t get a return on your in- 
vestment. You rent too cheaply. Put 
your rents where they ought to be 
and you will not have to trouble your- 
self about taxes. Gentlemen (address- 
ing the board), I move that this as- 
sessment be left as it is.” 

“But, gentlemen, I can’t charge any 
more rent,’ protested the landlord. 
“My tenants can’t pay any more. They 
are all working people, I know they 
have a hard time making ends meet 
with their wages and the high cost 
of living. Please consider these peo- 
ple, gentlemen. Don’t force me to 
raise their rent. They are paying 
enough now out of their wages, but if 
you stand for this raise in taxes I 
shall be compelled to increase, the 
rent to keep my property off the de- 
linquent tax list.” 

“Let your tenants do the worry- 
ing,’ smiled the Tax Expert, good hu- 


Ajeet KARORSy 


morously. “Tell them to quit buying 
automobiles, tell their wives and 
daughters to quit wearing silk stock- 
ings and the boys to do without silk 
shirts. They can pay it if they have 
Ox” 

“Not one of my tenants has an auto- 
mobile,” rejoined the landlord, ‘and 
as tor fine clothes I never saw any- 
thing out of the ordinary in any of 
their homes.” 

“Then they’re hoarding their mon- 
ey,’ snapped the Tax Expert impa- 
tiently, “and are able to pay more 
rent.” Addressing the board he said, 
“Gentlemen, we have a lot of work 
before us and we are wasting a lot of 
valuable time. Of course nobody likes 
to pay taxes, but if this complainant 
doesn’t care to exercise sound busi- 
ness judgment in renting his proper- 
ty that is no concern to this board. 
Personally, I think he is getting off 
easy.” 

“He’ll raise his rents all right,” the 
expert whispered to a fellow board 
member on the right. The Right Hand 
Man nodded approvingly and loudly 
called out, “Question.” The motion 
of the tax expert was adopted and the 
increased assessment stood as re- 
turned. 

A few timid small “home owners,” 
working men and salaried men pay- 
ing for their homes on the installment 
plan, meekly protested their increased 
assessments, 

“IT know these people feel they are 
assessed too high,” said the Tax BHx- 
pert gently, addressing the board. He 
nearly always addressed the board, 
seldom spoke direct to complainant. 
“But what are we going to do, gentle- 
men? We have interest to pay on our 
outstanding debts, we must set aside 
something to pay off bonds that are 
becoming due, and we must have mon- 
ey to pay current expenditures. I un- 
derstand some of these increased as- 
sessments are necessary to make up 
deficiencies from last year, and that 
there are now some outstanding war- 
rants that must be paid. Fortunately, 
these people all have employment and 
I do not believe it will work a hard- 
ship on them to pay the slight in- 
crease in taxes. They are buying 
their own homes and all these taxes 
go into public improvements and pay 
for public services that make their 


uw 


Picking Geese Where There’s Least Squawk 


property more valuable.” 

The last sentence was delivered 
with a wave of the hand that indicat- 
ed the Tax Expert had dismissed the 
pleas. The small home owners said 
nothing. Certainly their homes would 
be worth more, but they were being 
bought on the installment plan for 
homes and not for speculation. The 
increased assessments stood. 

The next complainant was a manu- 
facturer. He has recently erected a 
new building, increasing the capacity 
ot his plant and giving employment 
to 400 more men. His assessment had 
been given a terrific boost. He pro- 
tested that his taxes were wholly out 
of proportion to his business and 
nearby idle land, that it would be 
years before the addition to his plant 
would actually show a return on the 
investment, and then only if he could 
keep it going to capacity and enjoyed 
good markets. His product was in a 
highly competitive field and he did 
not have as favorable transportation 
rates as his competitors. He was pay- 
ing good wages, he had a splendid 
working organization which he had 
spent years building up. The increased 
taxes were going to cut the narrow 
margin upon which he was compelled 
to do business so that he would scarce- 
ly break even. His only chance to 
keep pace with competition and pay 
an additional tax burden was to cut 
wages. He did not want to do this as 
a matter of principle; also because 
his best workmen would go to some 
other city where better wage scales 
were maintained, and his efficient or- 
ganization would be greatly crippled. 

“Besides the large investment I 
have made in a new plant,” continued 
the manufacturer, “I was compelled to 
pay an exorbitant price for a piece of 
idle land adjoining my plant. It was 
nothing short of a holdup. This land 
never had anything on it. A few 
years ago and before I built my first 
plant, or there was any manufactur 
ing near there, the whole tract could 
have been purchased for a song. It 
was not fit for residence purposes or 
anything else but factory sites. I 
bought the first land at a reasonable 
price although several times the 
amount of its assessed valuation, and 
spent over $1,000,000 in improvements. 
I have been providing employment for 
800 or 900 men right along. The land 
I bought to extend my plant cost many 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Tax Burden. 
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~ When This Mammoth Plant Was Erected It Immediately Assumed a Big Tax Burden, and Up 
- Went Unearned Increment of All Land Value of Surrounding Unimproved Property Without 
_ Turning a Hand or Assuming a Big Tax Burden. 

Unit Will Soon Be Under Construction to Give 500 More Men Employment and Assume More 
This New Construction Has Given Real Estate an Impetus and Stimulated the 
Market for Idle Land That’ Continues Growing in Value as Others Make Improvements, 


Insert Shows Length of Plant. 


Another 


URING the past winter there 

were twenty-eight girls’ gar- 

ment-making clubs and nine 

boys’ handicraft clubs organ- 
ized in various rural communities of 
Menominee county by the State Club 
Department of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, under the direction of 
Mr. A. G. Kettunen, Miss Ruth Cress- 
well and County School Commission- 
er Mr. J. A. Muma. 

These clubs are conducted in the 
rural schools and the members take 
Friday afternoon of each week to 
work out their club projects. Just 
before the close of school each club 
holds a local exhibit, at which time 
the projects, stories and reports are 
graded and judged by some disinter- 
ested party and first, second and third 
places are awarded for the best work 
done. It is usually customary for the 
teacher to arrange a club program and 
a community gathering for this event. 

In order that the county champions 
may be determined a county boys’ and 
girls’ club round-up is held so that the 
members winning first, second and 
third places at the various local ex- 
hibits may enter their work in compe- 
tition. During the past five years the 
Menominee County Agricultural 
School has conducted this club round- 
up in connection with its annual Farm- 


Historical St. Ignace Is Still Gateway to Great North 


T. IGNACE is widely. known 

as the “Gateway City” be- 

cause its geographical loca- 

tion makes it the actual east- 

ern gateway to the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. The city is 
situated on a point of land projecting 
far out into the Straits of Mackinac 
from the upper peninsula, pointing di- 
rectly toward a similar projection 
from the lower peninsula, narrowing 
the gap between the two sections of 
the state to a channel in the straits 
that may be crossed by ferry without 
serious loss of time entour by auto- 
mobile or on the railroad. Because 
of this strategic position and accessi- 
bility, St. Ignace became a chief ob- 
jective point for fur traders and early 
settlers in the upper peninsula, and 
so its environs are rich in adventure, 
historic incidents and Indian legend. 
Once an important trading post and 


Panoramic View of St. Ignace. 
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Menominee County Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Annual “Round-up” at the Menominee County Agricultural School 2} 


Menominee County Boys’ and Girls’ Club Wor 


KEBLER 


Superintendent Menominee County Agricultural School 


ers’ Institute but this year a special 
day was set apart for this meeting so 
that more time might be devoted to 
the children. 


Each club in the county sent in at 
least one member and many clubs had 
100 per cent attendance. One little 
girl that won first place at Faithorn 
made the trip all alone so that her 
club might be represented. A total of 
215 boys and girls and twenty-eight 
local leaders attended the club round- 
up at the Aggie School. Those who 
saw the arrival of these children re- 
marked about the means used in get- 
ting in to the picnic. Some came in 
cars, some in trucks, some with horse 
and buggy, while others rode bicycles 
or walked. There were twenty-four in 
one truck load that came from the ex- 
treme north of the county. 

After the club members arrived, 
each child was given a tag with a num- 
ber and about fifty of them proceeded 
to take part in the stock judging con- 
test, while the remainder were enter- 
tained at games in the auditorium of 
the school. The awards in the stock 
judging contest were as follows: Miss 


Esther Lindhom, Wallace, first place. 
She was given a pure bred Duroc Jer- 
sey pig. Miss Emma Anderson, Ar- 
thur Bay, second place, a pen of Bar- 
red Rocks. Mr. Ferdinand Kjol, Wal- 
lace, third place, three settings of 
eggs. 

At 12 o’clock all activities were dis- 
continued and everybody enjoyed a 
basket lunch on the Agricultural 
School campus. The school gave ev- 
eryone a little dessert in the form of 
an ice cream cone. 

At 1 o’clock the boys participated in 
an athletic contest and the girls were 
pleasantly entertained with several 
domestic science demonstrations put 
on by the students of the school. 
These activities were followed by a 
program for all in the auditorium. 
Short speeches by local people, yells, 
songs, and a playlet by the students 
of the Aggie School were the chief 
features. Hach club put on its own 
club stunt and the good natured rival- 
ry exhibited by the clubs created a 
great deal of enthusiasm, 

After the program the prizes given 
by the Agricultural School and yari- 
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the recognized “gateway” to the nat- 
ural resources of the upper peninsula 
more than 300 years ago, St. Ignace 
lost its prestige in the commercial 
world with the passing of the fur 
trade and lumbering, and development 
of the country to the west with ac- 
companying transportation facilities. 
But its importance as a “gateway” has 
never waned, and today the old vil- 
lage of historic eminence is the great 
portal through which passes rail and 
automobile traffic between the east- 
ern portion of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan and the Lower Peninsula. 
Fanned on three sides by cool 
breezes from Lake Michigan, the 
Straits of Mackinac and Lake Huron, 
St. Ignace has an invigorating tem- 
perature during the hot summer 


months, while the land breeze is per- 
meated with the scent of pines and 
evergreens which cover the hillsides 
and are lost farther back in the wilds 
of virgin forests. Hundreds of hay 
fever victims come to St. Ignace each 
year for joyful relief. The air is free 
from microbe and germ contamina- 
tion. 

Few towns in the north have the 
historical backing of St. Ignace, and it 
is doubtful if any excell in legends, 
Indian lore and early settlement yicis- 


situdes. Around the town are the 
scenes of historic Indian battle 
grounds, with high, towering rocks 


and craggy hills used for look-outs 
and battlements by Indians and whites 
in the early days. Here, too, are the 
bones of the famous Jesuit priest and 


Arrow Marks Dock Purchased by State for the State Owned Ferry to Relieve Congested Traffic Across Straits 


_ed as follows: 


ous merchants of the toll 
were awarded. There were ie | 
resenting four years of garment 1} 
ing work and each year’s work 

judged separately in determining } 
Menominee county champions. 
year, first place, Gladys Swani 
Ingalls. Second year, first pla 
vira Krantz, Wallace. Third | 
first place, Lillian Fraid, Da 
Fourth year, first place, Evelyn F 
son, Powers. All of these prize ) 
ners will be given a free trip by 
Agricultural School to the site 
and Girls’ Camp at Chatham, th 

per Peninsula Experimental Stat 
This camp is arranged for club ¢ 
dren only and a one week’s pro 
of agricultural education and gan 

offered. | 

The Handicraft Club work exh bi 
represented two years’ work and 
judges named the following bow 
county champions: First year 
Clement Demarais, Cunard. §S 
year work, Luther Krantz, Wa 
These boys will also get a free 
the club camp at Chatham. 

The prizes donated by the 
chants of the Twin Cities were aw 
The set of scissors 
nated by Wilson-Henes Co., was gi 
to Gladys Christiansen of Arthur 


(Continued on page 19) 


explorer, Father Marquette, bro 
here by friendly Indians fron 
mouth of the Pere Marquette 
where he died on May 19, 1676 
was buried by his companions VY 
cross to mark the grave. The h 
were interred under the altar 0 
little log church he had erected 
In the year 1700, the chapel w 
stroyed by fire, and the site wa 
track of for nearly 200 years. In 
the spot was identified and the 
mains found in @ bark canoe. 
were re-interred and a marke 
erected, and in 1909 a more suil 
monument took its place to desig 
the last resting place of this } 
and good man, who had taken suc 
prominent part in discoveries of 
northwest and revealed its vas 
sibilities for development. 
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NO Pe A DY -g 
|} years the 
Lake Superior 
Copper Coun- 
yhas been well 
m through its 
nous _ copper 
, the shares of 
h are held in all 
3 of the country 
jjabroad. It is be- 
3d that copper 
¢ taken from this 
dict ages before 
rical records 
> kept, but since 
8; the growth of 
hj modern mining 
stry has been 
velous and judg- 
by present activ- 
and prospects, 
hindications point 
pi very long life 
pithis most impor- 
2 industry. 


| years past, the 
aye eastern stock- 
lers sometimes 
vited the district, 
the majority of people took a look 
the map and thought it was pretty 
nth out of the world—a _ sort of 
‘{nping off place’—and had no de- 
to visit it. 
he old pioneers kept plugging 
y, however, and the immense 
y.ith produced as the copper mines 
eloped increased interest in the 
lirict; better transportation facili- 
also figured in bringing in “out- 
piers.’ The word was passed that 
n| only was the Copper Country won- 
difully progressive industrially, but 
also possessed natural and his- 
tiie features of an attractive nature. 
) large stockholders prolonged 
ir visits, brought friends with them 
Aj a new era opened up. These visi- 
(3; found up to date hotels, splendid- 
equipped banks, modern and reli- 


ENE ROBERT CAVELIER 
= SIEUR DE LASALLE was 

Delta county’s first tourist. 
*“ When an unexpected storm 
aise on Lake Michigan during his 
eredition of 1678-82, the explorer led 


seltering cliffs of Point Detour, the 
sithern tip of the Garden peninsula. 
fd thereby he established a prece- 
int, if he did not actually set an ex- 
a\ple, for since that time thousands 
¢ men and women, seeking a rest 
'm the fatiguing seas of business, 
tye turned to Delta county for the 
wreation they require. 


industries throbbing with the activ- 
i, which rebounds from a world-wide 
(mand for their products dot a won- 
(rland of wild life and historic inter- 
spider-webbed by roads which 
f6 motoring a joy, are offered by 
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able stores of all kinds, and in fact, 
everything—and in some instances— 
more than cities much larger in other 
sections of the country could boast. 
People began to come in increasing 
numbers and were surprised at the 
development of a supposedly ‘small 
mining camp.” Then the general pub- 
lic began to “take up” automobiling 
and those who motored marveled at 
the excellent roads and beautiful scen- 
ery. Again the word was passed that 
the Copper Country possessed more 
than mines. The tourists began to 
come in greater numbers. It became 
popular to take the family and the 
flivver and seek some camp site where 
the climate was congenial, where one 
could feel that he was in the wilds, 
yet assured of the reasonable com- 
forts demanded by modern civiliza- 
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This Free Tourist Camp Is in Virgin Forest, with Bathing Beach, Bath Houses, Concrete Stoves, Piped-in Spring 
Water, Shelters, Lunch Tables, Garbage Disposal, Toilets, Free Wood, Electric Lights and ‘Telephones. 


tion, where there was fishing and bath- 
ing, where there was something to 
amuse and attract if that mood seized 
one, where something of educational 
or historic interest could supplement 
the merely pleasure part of the trip. 
Automobile tourists have discovered 
that all of these requirements are met 
in and around Houghton. This natur- 
ally increased tourist travel to this 
district and to meet this need, the 
Houghton Association of Commerce 
decided to establish a small free camp 
for the benefit of those seeking camp- 
ing facilities. A couple of acres were 
leased (later purchased), and the site 
was gradually equipped. A mere clear- 
ance at first—a picturesque site facing 
Portage Lake and directly on Route 
M-15, being the outstanding feature— 
it was provided with concrete stoves, 
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vacationing guests. Theoretically, it’s 
a long way from some of the world’s 
largest flooring mills and chemical 
plants back to the little community 
sawmill or the wide expanses of vir- 
gin forests. Actually, in Delta, they 
are “just around the corner” from one 
another. There are stretches of 
shore line as wild as they were when 
La Salle first glimpsed them, within 
a few miles of Escanaba’s great ore 
docks which transfer from railways 
to lake boats, a large part of the ore 
from Michigan’s mines. 


LaSalle’s own journal of his voyage 
down the lakes in search of a ‘“water- 
way to the South Seas” indicates that 
he did not tarry long in this region. 
Archeologists today, however, know 
that had he taken the time, he could 


_ as the playground of its 
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_ Fayette 50 Years Ago, Once a Miniature Rival of Pittsburgh, with Its , 
Charcoal Kilns and Smelters. 


have found within a few miles of his 
little “harbor of refuge,” the evidences 
of the occupation of the country by a 
race believed by some students to be 
as ancient as any on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Within a few hours’ 
drive from Escanaba the modern ex- 
plorer may find in the high cliffs of 
the Garden peninsula, the remnants 
of caves like those of New Mexico, 
and traces of curious’ inscriptions 
which probably were among the an- 
cestors of the modern bill boards and 
electric signs. 


A part of the summit of these cliffs 
is to be the site, this summer, of a 
summer camp for college women, and 
it was selected as such after months 
of search for an ideal spot for the 
project. 

In the same vicinity is Fayette, with 
its “snail shell” harbor, the ruins of 
the charcoal kilns and smelters which 
made it a miniature Pittsburgh or 
Gary before the railroads arrived, and 
its steadily growing colony of summer 
resorters. The miniature p:ninsula 
on which the village of Fayette is sit- 
uated is heavily timbered and its white 
cottages are reached over wooded 
trails which fancy so often describes 
as “lovers’ lanes.” It is one of the 
beauty spots of northern Michigan. 

Cloverland boasts of no more pic- 
turesque highways than those of Del- 
ta. Douglas Malloch, the poet, de- 
scribes one of them in particular but 
scores of them in general, in his 
verses on “The Ford River Ford,” 
which “ambles out of the tow as an 
urchin runs out to its play.” Many 
of them skirt the shores of the lakes 
and inlets, some of them reach back 
inland, crossing numerous streams 
where trout are constantly coaxing 
for the fisherman’s lure, while others 
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Most Modern Tourist Camp in Cloverland 


By 


shelters, lunch 
benches, phone, elec- 
tric lights, garbage 
disposal, toilets, free 
wood and pure 
spring water piped 
from the city. Later, 
a bathing beach was 
established, bath 
houses erected, div- 
ing platform placed 
and special life rafts 
(bought in the east), 
were placed in com- 
mission, making the 
Houghton camp an 
ideal one, and well 
meriting the State 
Highway Depart- 
ment’s commenda- 
tion, “exceptionally 
well equipped.” 

Hach season 
brought more tour- 
ists—in many  in- 
stances they repeat- 
ed—and it became 
necessary to enlarge 
the camp to meet 
the needs. The re- 
sult is that this season some twenty- 
eighth acres will be available and a 
very great number of tourists can be 
accommodated. 

So much for the camp and its his- 
tory. Now, what has our “community 
to offer them?” In the first place, the 
location of the camp—about one mile 
east of the business district—makes it 
an ideal headquarters for those tour- 
ing the Copper Country. From this 
site one can motor to any point in the 
Copper Country in about two hours. 
The camp is policed so that luggage 
if left there while making short tours, 
is fairly safe from undue exposures. 

The fishing streams and berry fields 
of three counties are within easy di- 
rection from this centrally located 
site. Excellent roads lead to the well 
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Cave Men 


College Girls on Exploring Trip 


Untamed Wilderness Now Handy to Tourists 


URING the recent session of 

the Minnesota legislature an 

appropriation of $10,000 a 

year for two years was made 
for the construction of roads in Jay 
Cooke State Park and an additional 
$14,000 for the maintenance of roads 
already finished. The new roads when 
completed will make easily accessible 
to visitors many rare beauty spots 
now hidden in this 4,500 acres of un- 
tamed wilderness. 

Jay Cooke State Park, which in- 
cludes the picturesque dalles of the 
St. Louis River and many of the old 
land marks of the Indians and early 
French voyageurs, extends from the 
western limits of the city of Duluth 
and the Minnesota-Wisconsin state 
line, west to the city of Carlton. 
Through this region of unusual natural 
beauty the largest stream at the head 
of the lakes winds and plunges be- 
tween steep rocky cliffs until it 
reaches the peaceful stretches that 
precede its union with Lake Superior. 
This land was originally a part of the 
Jay Cooke holdings in Minnesota but 
more than a decade ago a small group 
of men in this part of the state started 
a movement to preserve against the 
inroads of civilization this beautiful 
remnant of the forest primeval and, 
incidentally, to pay tribute to the man 
who was first to recognize the com- 
mercial and economic possibilities of 
this section and who did so much to 
bring it financial help and prominence 
—Jay Cooke. 

These men gave generously of their 
time to arouse their fellow citizens 
and the state at large to the value of 
the project. They were enthusiasts, 
for they had tramped over the hills, 
into the gorges with their formidable 
stone walls, up the old Indian trails, 
seeing the remnants of the great pine 
forests, the even more beautiful, if 
less stately, second growth, the pretty 
streams and dashing waterfalls, the 
many hidden spots of shade and soli- 
tude, the equally many of splendid 
views, and winding through it all the 
tumultuous St. Louis River. Their en- 
thusiasm was infectious. They talked 
about these natural beauties, they used 
the newspapers which backed them 
with free publicity and finally thou- 
sands of good people in Duluth and 


Among Trout Streams and 


ABENO—the tourist will re- 
member it as the largest 
lumber producing center in 
the most heavily timbered 
county in Wisconsin. That is an out- 
standing distinction in itself. And it 
will suggest to the traveler the route 
to the heart of Wisconsin’s virgin for- 
ests, to secluded lakes and streams in 


restful, alluring solitudes. To the 
land where summer, with its profu- 
sion of leaves and flowers and fra- 


grant blooms, is a perennial miracle 
of maginficence. 


But to the visitor Wabeno will mean 
much more. It will be recalled for its 
generous hospitality, for its ready 
hand of welcome, for its wholesome 
deference for the stranger within its 
gates. 

It is located five miles from the 
southern boundary of Forest county 
on State Trunk Highway 32, an artery 
of travel popularized by discriminat- 
ing drivers for many years. It has 
within a six mile radius fifteen read- 
ily accessible lakes and _ several 
streams, any one of which the fisher- 
man will find well worth while. Trump 
Lake, three miles north of town, is a 
favorite place for trout and pickerel 
fishing. Oconto River, which runs 
through town, is one of the best trout 
streams in Northern Wisconsin. Torpy 
Creek, within easy walking distance, 
is another excellent trout stream. Ot- 
ter Lake, eight miles distant on the 
delightful new Wabeno—Otter Lake 
county trunk road, has yielded excel- 
lent bass. The opening of this road 
a year ago has rendered readily ac- 
cessible on foot seyeral smaller lakes 
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By SY{LV TA See VoHERIMAAN 


Pen, 


Winding St. Louis River, First Bit of Explorations in Minnesota by Early 
French Voyageurs. 


Carlton county awoke to the necessity 
of preserving this rare gift that Dame 
Nature had carelessly thrown on the 
doorstep of a large city. 

At last the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce gathered the ideal from the sur- 
charged atmosphere and undertook to 
actualize it. A bill was introduced in 
the legislature in 1915 and the dream 
of that handful of enthusiastic nature 
lovers became a reality. The Jay 
Cooke estate, which was interested in 
the water power company that had 
converted the waters of the river into 
electric power, took an active interest 
in the plan for the park and sold the 
land for a nominal sum; a public spir- 
ited Duluth citizen contributed forty 
acres and the city has since bought 
700 acres so as to bring the park to 
the city’s limits. At present plans are 


By WILLIAM 


that will not disappoint the fisherman 
who will take the trouble to reach 
them. This new road, which leaves 
highway 32 at Soperton, a mile east 
of Wabeno, has become the most pop- 
ular short drive in the environs of the 
village. 

For the convenience of travelers a 
camp site has been opened on highway 
32 just as it enters Wabeno from the 
west. Another camp site that the 
tourist is certain to remember pleas- 


under way to extend Duluth’s famous 
boulevard drive to connect with the 
park drive, forming one of the most 
beautiful scenic highways in the 
world. 

Thus has been preserved, not only 
for the state of Minnesota, but for all 
the country, a tract of land that is 
filled with historical interest and leg- 
endary lore, the earliest bit of Minne- 
sota explored by the French voyag- 
eurs. It was here the Indians came 
to trade and sell their furs. It was 
here at Fond du Lac that the Hudson 
Bay Company had a trading post. 
Here may be found the old trails that 
the Indian made and an old French 
and Indian cemetery dating back to 
those early days. Up the St. Louis 
River, past a kaleidoscopic panorama 
of natural beauty, the canoe of Daniel 


Lakes in the Virgin Forest 


J. McHALE 


urably is open this year for the first 
time at Rangeline Lake, a short dis- 
tance southwest of town. This camp 
site will feature an ‘ol’ swimmin’ 
hole,” a bathhouse, seats, benches and 
tables, a shelter for wet weather and 
all the accessories necessary to the 
comfort and convenience of campers. 
Rangeline Lake abounds in _ bass, 
perch and sunfish, and large trout are 
often caught here. To make the pur- 
suit of the finny tribe as easy as pos- 


Indians Posing in Front of Oldest House in Wabeno, Now Preserved and 
Used for a Public Library. 
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‘ 


Greysolon, Sieur Dulhut, went in 7 
Here he portaged the rushing ra, 
going on into the Savannah River \, 
he might reach the villages of} 
warlike Sioux Indians. Here is} 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water,” ; 
by poets and famed in legendary | 
and today it offers a cordial welc;y 
to the tourists who come riding in} 
humblest or the grandest of the ¢} 
mobile family. And it holds forth) 
especially friendly hand to those } 
come, like its friends of old, on fe 

By the bubbling springs where 
French fur trader once slacked | 
thirst may be found comfortable ea} 
ing grounds. There is a good field) 
baseball and other sports; tables | 
fireplaces are furnished and tho 
the traveller feels himself in the hy 
of a vast wilderness supplies are 
ily obtainable from Cloquet, Carl 
Thomson or Fond du Lac. Fires 
cooking purposes are permitted at 
camping sites or on the rocks al 
the river and driftwood is plent 
along the bauks. Besides the auto} 
bile roads overlooking the river th 
are ten miles of trail for the real, 
ture lover. : 

When Jay Cooke Park was creai 


under this protection. Partridges 
very plentiful and the fleeing | 


borders. Fishing is not prohibited ¢ 
the disciples of Izack Walton 
while away many hours for the r 
contains trout, pickerel, pike and 
ver Creek brook trout. 

And what of the man who belie 
in the future of this territory? 
the financier’s vision see the dalles 
the St. Louis preserved as a ref 
for birds and beast and a resting ple 
and playground for men when th 
might long to run away from mode 
civilization? Was his vision too ¢ 
mercial to glimpse all this? 
Jay Cooke came to Duiuth in 186 
saw far more than the six or se 
frame buildings that greeted the 
of the average visitor of that day. ] 
was able to picture the great city 
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sible boats have been put on the 
for the free use of the public. 


The sportsmanship of the mer 
Wabeno and its immediate vicinit 
attested to by the live sportsmen 
ganization which is now in its se¢ 
year—the Wabeno-Soperton Game 
tective Association. This group 
men is active in protecting the ¢ 
and streams from being fished out | 
season and from depletion throug 
other evasions of the game laws. 
year, by popular subscription, suf 
cient money was raised to buy a ¢a 
load of trout fingerlands to stock tk 
best neighboring trout waters. 

H. W. Richards, town chairman, 
president of the sportsmen’s club. M 
Richards is actively interested in m 
ing Wabeno an attractive point on 


| 
: 
| 


and will gladly co-operate in any wé 
possible to serve the interests of th 
town’s transient guests. 


Wabeno has three churches—Cath 


date garages and several gas fill 
stations, besides mercantile esta 


ist needs. 


Wabeno is the southern gateway 
Forest county, the county that boas 
2,000,000 feet of standing timber. 17 
those who are looking forward to 
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By A HIGH SCHOOL 


‘OULD you enjoy being in a 
‘ vast palace in a room, sitting 
| on a high throne with your . 
, feet resting on a soft green 
/ and with your eyes shining 


dight as they behold wonderful 
73, such as you had not imag- 
“in in your wildest dreams, and 
‘{topped off with a breeze com- 
rt an invisible source? If you 
sh a scene Nature is ready to 
“one. The earth is her palace 
3 semer is her magic room. 


stoads leading into Bessemer 
a good for many miles around. 
smmediate vicinity of the city, 
»|s are of macadam or concrete, 
we enough to permit the pass- 
i; (two) large vehicles. Besse- 
ijprovided with very good res- 
1, and garages. It is near lakes 
‘situated in a valley. On one 
\is bordered by bluffs, which 
scie of the most wonderful nat- 
s)nery in the country. There is 
of spring water, and many wild 
s long the highways. 
‘\ike Gogebic, about thirty miles 
sssemer and on the state high- 
the Girl Scout camp which is 
tourists at all times. 
Ii Yes, we have golf links and 
ty Club house, too, where one 
rf food and lodging after a try- 
nod on the courses. 
he glory of the summer—of 
in hand, beautiful scenery 
a mental and physical rest 
fired tourist, and a brook of 
bite at every opportunity. 
could one desire than 
trout eaten with the joy 
ran afternoon of good fish- 
Bessemer has many 


Black River Falls which are 
their unusual beauty for 
nd. 
ounty -has many iron ore 
e of which is the deepest in 
and it has the greatest open 
known. Lake Superior is 
ighteen) miles from Besse- 
,/nd one may get there on a 
nid road. 
ivilion and park have been built 
H lake shore for the benefit of 
wrists. 
se and sunset in Bessemer 
tionally delightful. The land 
ampy so that the tourist is 
énoyed by many mosquitos. 
e/emer has no factories which re- 
the city of grime and noise, 
is delightful and unusual pleas- 
f’ the tourist who is accustomed 
ig in most large cities. 
1 very beautiful sight in the 
nen the sun sinks slowly over 
se of the bluffs, and leaves only 
extending ‘across the sky, 
-with the purple and the blue. 
the sake of seeing the beautiful 
cenery, saying nothing of 
ying on smooth, straight roads 
(ght to take in Bessemer on your 
‘is summer. 
dis your throne. The green 
our foot rest, and the beau- 
lintings are the trees, and 
i)| and the sunset and the sunrise. 
ty is the protecting canvas for 
i and the wind is the invisible 


lich produces the magic. Besse- 
the magic room! 


he 
Y SHOULD BESSEMER BE 
r TOURED? 

By Another Student 

HAUSE the vicinity is a place for 
e nature lover and the adven- 
rer with its primitive forests, 
‘table villages, the unusually 
loads, remarkable streams, the 
nakes and awe-inspiring bluffs. 

Hi almost unmarred beauty of the 
{| surrounding Bessemer, alone, 
Hto induce many tourists to come 
‘miles to see nature’s wonders 
jxably illustrated in the vicinity 


r 
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y Tourists Come to Bessemer 


S°hU Dee Nae 


High school students of Bessemer, Michigan, are taking a keen interest in 


touring. They are studying it from two viewpoints. 


First, the historic, scenic, 


recreational and transportation advantages Gogebic County, of which Bessemer 


is the county seat, offers the tourists. 


Second, the value of tourist traffic to 


Gogebic County. Study of touring from these two angles has developed sys- 
tematic research into all the attractions the county has to offer tourists, making 
the students familiar with Nature’s resources and handiwork, and increasing 
their knowledge of local history, wild life, and the significanee of the remark- 
able industrial and agricultural development of the county during the past 


decade. 
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Students are asked to write their impressions of the county from a tourist 


objective viewpoint, and what it has to 0 
Here are two articles on touring recen 


students. 


surrounding Bessemer. The wild 
beauty of forest trees, such as the vir- 
gin pine and stately hemlocks and the 
gurgling of the streams which fall in 
rapids and cascades over sharp rocks 
and ledges which flow through the 
turbulent streams of water to foaming 
water which spouts forward making a 
spray which induces moss upon every- 
thing in its reach. 

The lap, lap, lap of some calm lake 
among the bluffs equals any mountain 
lake in beauty. Every minute of the 
short day is filled with beauty almost 
unsurpassed by any other district. 
Whether it is dawn with sunrise. 
which makes the sky full of pastel 
lavenders, with dewy flowers, chirping 
birds, and gentle noises of awakening 
or midday with the blue sky dotted 
with white featherlike clouds, soft ze- 
phyrs break the steady glare of the 
sun making it comfortable even on 
the warmest days; then evening, calm 
and cool in which the stillness is brok- 
en only by cooing birds and breezes 
which waft the smell of pine trees, to 
the tired traveler. The tourist will 
wait just one moment? View the sun- 
set now behind those stalwart bluffs, 
which now have that purplish gild, the 
rose, blue and gold of the sunset are 
wonderful only accented by blackness 
around the earth. The tourist will 
sleep under nature’s roof with a beau- 
tiful picture to hold close to his 
dreams. 

Another feature very interesting 
and educational is the mines, remark- 
able for their value and size. The 


> 
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ffer as inducements to attract tourists. 
tly written by Bessemer High school 


Newport mine near Bessemer is the 
deepest iron mine in the world and 
the open pit mine not far distant is 
also the largest of its kind. It is in 
this mine that the first steam shovel 
was used in mining. The iron taken 
from these mines is very high in its 
percentage of ore. The shafts and 
structures able to be seen from the 
surface of the earth are wonderful, 
although they are not beautiful. It is 
new to many people and their ugliness 
is forgotten with the thoughts of their 
massiveness and purpose. 


Among the attractive rivers In the 
vicinity of Bessemer are the Black 
River, Montreal and Presquile. Black 
River has a very swift current and the 
central attraction of it is the Black 
River Falls, which is about three miles 
from Bessemer. The falls are exceed- 
ingly high and they are equally as 
beautiful as Niagara Falls. A rain- 
bow spray is thrown from these rocks 
after the first drop of the falls. 

This river together with many oth- 
er rivers and lakes are noted for the 
excellent opportunities for fishing— 
especially trout, which is abundant in 
the streams. And what is more satis- 
fying than trout for supper which is 
fried over an out-of-door fire after an 
exciting day trying to catch the gam- 
est fish you ever tried to get on your 
hook? Another thing adds to your de- 
light the splendid wall for your din- 
ing room, which an interior decorator 
would envy for its color scheme. 

Or perhaps the Country Club would 
appeal more to you with its golf links 


Nelson’s Canyon Near Lake Gogebic 


Black River Falls, Near Bessemer 


and comfortable lodging, but if you 
wish to enjoy the peace of a lake there 
is Lake Gogebic, meaning Lake of the 
Falling Leaves, which is surrounded 
by forest and the rustic camps, a few 
hotels and the Girl Scout camp, at all 
of which one can get comfortable 
lodging and amusement or rest, which- 
ever one desires. 

Boating and fishing are the chief 
sports while hiking is considered very 
good since the paths are good and a 
few harmless animals may be seen. 

In the opposite direction—north—is 
the well known Lake Superior, which 
is about sixteen miles from this city. 
The roads which lead to it are excep- 
tionally good, but that is rather inci- 
dental, isn’t it? Think of seeing the 
largest fresh water lake in the world. 
But, if you have seen it, here is an- 
other chance to see it from another 
point—“Little Girl’s Point’”—name of 
this particular point is as attractive as 
any other one could be. Cottages and 
sheltered nooks offer lodging to a 
weary traveler with all their air of 
hospitality. 

Another point which is able to be 
reached is the point where the Black 
River empties into Lake Superior. It 
is not very often visited, because the 
roads are not in a very good condi- 
tion, but a little hardship will be re- 
payed by the picture placed in your 
mind of the deep blue water, which 
furnishes a prominent background for 
the numerous white sea gulls. A 
small cape has been washed out by 
the waves and a peninsula formed on 
which the sea gulls make their homes. 

One of the impressionable features 
of this journey is the very large bluffs, 
gray rocks and thin spindly trees, 
which hardly are able to find a place 
to root because of its impregnable 
steepness and numerous bolders. The 
peaks are foot hills of the Porcupine 
Range and this particular one is used 
extensively for a landmark, especially 
to guide fishermen on Lake Superior. 
It is about three miles from the lake. 
Another thing that is interesting is 
the “Narrows,” called that because it 
is the only place where Black River 
can be seen on the way to Lake Su- 
perior. It is characterized by a steep 
descent almost perpendicular, then a 
level stretch in the river, which is 
turbulent and roars along over rocks 
as it usually does in most actions of 
the river. 

The last and nearly most important 
assurance is the roads. The roads are 
exceptionally good around Bessemer 
and the well marked roads make it 
impossible for the tourists to be lost. 
The immediate vicinity has macadam 
roads and the city has several garages 
which give excellent service. 

Everyone is welcome to come and 
visit this community. 

Everyone will welcome you. Hospi- 
tality is the rule of this community. 
Why not come back to nature’s own? 
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Camping Out : 
ACH year there is a growing appreciation of 
KE, out-door life, tourists more and more prefer 
camping out to spending nights in crowded 
hotels. Camping out is the best of recreation be- 
cause all the time is spent in the open air. There 
is freedom about camp life that is exhilarating, in- 
vigorating, as well as peaceful and restful. Peo- 
ple don’t keep late hours in camp, nor are they 
disturbed during the night by people who do so. 
A night in camp is a night of complete relaxation 
and rest. It is so delightful that those who have 
tried it are converts to the open hearth on the 
green and a khaki roof at night. 


Ingenuous manufacturers have evolved many 
styles of compact tents, bug proof and water proof, 
which may be carried with ease on the running 
board of a car, while others have developed stoves 
and outfits designed to fit into small spaces and 
still be adequate for service, so that the tourist 
may take his house, bed and kitchen along with- 
out inconvenience. The time is not far distant 
when practically every tourist out for a few days 
or a few weeks will carry his own camping equip- 
ment. Still there will always be crowded hotels, 
for there are enough people afraid to sleep on the 
ground to fill them, or really prefer hotel accom- 
modations. But campers will predominate. 

In view of the rapidly increasing tendency to 
camp out it is essential in promoting tourist traf- 
fic in Cloverland for every community to have a 
good camp site ready for occupancy this year. All 
the tourist wants in a camp site is a clean, grassy 
spot, with fresh water handy, reasonable meas- 
ures of sanitation, and an open fire place for cook- 
ing will help but is not required. A properly 
equipped camp site is about the easiest and most 
inexpensive as well as the best inducement a com- 
munity can offer for tourist traffic. 


No Cause for Alarm 


OYS are leaving the farm, even fathers are 
B leaving the farm, to go to industrial centers 

where high wages are paid. Girls, also are 
leaving the farm, to accept positions in the cities 
or become maids in the homes of the rich with 
pleasant surroundings, less work to do than on the 
farm, every modern convenience to work with, and 
pay that was unheard of on the farm. Government 
authority says more than 2,000,000 left the farm in 
1922, and went to the cities. 

Most complaint about leaving the farm for the 
city comes from city folks and city newspapers. 
Perhaps most of the critics left the farm them- 
selves, or their parents did so. Farmer folks are 
merely following the natural trend to go where 
they can do the best, or think they can do the best. 
No one has ai right to object. 

There is no cause for alarm over this exodus 
from the farm to the city. Just now it is about 
the best thing that ever happened for the farmers. 
When all industry is running at full capacity and 
workers are receiving good wages they have more 
money to buy farm products and pay good prices, 
particularly for dairy products, 
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everything on the farm for the past two or three 
years, When there is a big surplus, more than can 
be consumed, prices slump. Improved machinery, 
improved farming methods, favorable seasonal con- 
ditions and under-consumption in industrial centers 
during the long period of business depression con- 
tributed more toward accumulating surplus crops 
than over-population on the farms. Increased 
world production of farm crops and low rates of 
money exchange practically shut off export trade. 

What the farmer really needs to make good 
prices is the elimination of large surplus produc- 
tion. The exodus from the farm will not aid so 
much in reducing production as it will in increas- 
ing consumption of farm products, having the ef- 
fect of helping restore the equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption. With a greatly increased 
industrial population, all available labor employed 
at good wages, and with a somewhat reduced pro- 
duction, prices for farm products ought to soon 
reach a level with other prices, which is all the 
farmer asks. 

There is no danger of prices for farm products 
getting too high because of farm desertion, for just 
as soon as it becomes more profitable to farm than 
work in the city, the pendulum will Swing the other 
way with an exodus from city to farm. We shall 
never know the day, even under a socialist utopia, 
when men “will stay put” anywhere. Nobody real- 
ly wants such a social or industrial situation, no 
matter how “ideal’ it may be painted. It would 
bring civilization to a standstill. There is inequit- 
able distribution of wealth and good things of life, 
but the regulatory pendulum is always in motion. 
When it stops the wheels will cease to go round, 

The thinking farmer is well satisfied with the 
present status of “farm depopulation,” and particu- 
larly with the good wages the great armies of in- 
dustrial workers are receiving. These mean better 
prices for everything and an era of prosperity such 
as he has not enjoyed for some time. 


, Farmers have been producing a surplus of nearly 
| 


Daylight Savings 


T WOULD be very interesting to most people 
[« know in whose interest the “daylight say- 

ing” nuisance is foisted upon certain communi- 
ties every spring. No farmer wants it, few work- 
ing men want it, wives of working men and farm- 
ers don’t want it. These human beings make up 
about nine-tenths of the adult population of the 
United States but their protests don’t seem to 
amount to much in some cities and towns. 

Chicago has just started on the new clock sched- 
ule, which has not been adopted by the railroads 
for through service, and the interurban service is 
so muddled few people riding the trains will be- 
come adjusted to the mixed schedules before they 
expire next fall. Some roads run on standard 
time. People going to Chicago arrive an hour late 
for business, and as business eloses an hour earli- 
er than standard time, yisitors really lose two 
hours of perfectly good daylight through “daylight 
saving.” It fs understood milk producers for Chi- 
cago are going to do like the milk producers 
around Racine—refuse to get out an hour earlier 
and get to the city on “daylicht saving” time. 

There are no restrictions upon anyone getting 
up an hour earlier than usual during the summer 
time, and to exercise this privilege is no excuse 
for trying to compel everybody else to do like- 
wise. Before the war and before “daylight sav 
ing” was ever thought of many large establish- 
ments in cities, by vote of employes, commenced 
work a half hour or an hour earlier, making a 
longer evening if they wanted it, but never thought 
of tampering with the clock or compelling others 
to follow suit. There are no objections to people 
doing the same thing now, but there are serious 
objections to rousting a farmer out of hed at 2 
o’clock in the morning instead of 3, milking cows 
before they are ready to he milked, putting the 
hired man to work just in time to turn around in 
the field and go back to dinner, going to town to 
find the stores all closed tn the middle of the 
farmer’s afternoon, adding two hours more to the 
tired housewife’s daily routine, all for the purpose 
of excusing a few people early in the afternoon to 
go joy riding, 


he | a | a 


Taxation a Political Issi: 


AXATION will be one of the leap c 
issues, if not the paramount politi] 
within the next few years. It may \ 
come a big factor in the next presidential) 
and is sure to occupy a major position in t 
sues coming before the next Congress, [4 
present system of taxation taxes will ii 
cuced on productive industry. The gre; 
of the people will continue to carry th 
creasing load until there is a chang, 
pending political issue. This issue will not 
reduction of public income because there 
none and pay interest on public debts, liqui 
standing public obligations, maintain 1d 
ward with public improvements under 
which will be required to meet increasing ¢ 
The issue will ask for changes that 
equally distribute the tax burden, shift 
from industry, business and agriculture. 
on idle land held for speculation or withh 
use, and attach it more strongly to un 
comes of every sort. The ultimate con 
“end man,’ who pays the vast accumt 
taxes on production, is groaning under t 
and striking for higher wages so that he 
the accumulated taxes. Industry is pine 
tween the upper mill stone of advancing t} 
taxes and the lower stone of trying to kee) 
up and production cost down so that the} 
consumer can buy the grist and pay bae'l 
vanced taxes tacked on to the cost of pro du 
Taxing unearned incomes will be the }; 
the issue. Most people instinctively know 
an income is “earned,” and they are becomi 
vinced that those who perform no producti 
ice but still enjoy a big income from some 
and escape a fair rate of taxation ought 
pelled to pay a more equal share for the up 
government. 
One form of unearned income that wil 
attention by Congress is derived from inhe 
although a tax is levied against such incon } 
ever, there is a growing sentiment that it 
enough because beneficiaries of large estate 
rarely contributed anything to the accumu 
tune, and a heavier tax also is advocated ¢ 
on the tendency of great wealth to becol 
and more concentrated into the hands of a 


The wave of sentiment in favor of taxing } 
from tax-exempt securities that swept the 
last year has somewhat abated due to the 
such a tax would inevitably result in lowe 
miums being offered for public bonds, or 
terest rates being charged, or both, on fut 
sues. It is questioned whether a law could ¢ 
retroactive so as to tax hundreds of milli 
such bonds already issued, and unless this eo 
done there would be no relief for productit 
try. When this form of taxation is presi 
Congress it will be met with argument in 
reducing taxes on industrial bonds so that | 
be as attractive to investors as tax-exemp 
ties. Such a tax also would hit Federal 
bonds and Joint Stock Land Bank bond 
would injure the farmer. The only reason 
are able to borrow money from Federal Lan 
and Joint Stock Land Banks at low rates of 
est is because of their tax-exempt bonds. 
ments must be offered to obtain finances 
farmers. Industrialists claim industry could} 
ed in similar manner by making industrial 
just as attractive to capital. 

Whether these premises are correct they a 
three dominant factors in the scheme of ta 
that will come before Congress at its next 
and which will become phases of the major ist 
politics within a very short time. Taxation | 
on land values is regarded as the most impc 
by leading manufacturers, business men 4! 


! 


Valley in California; proving highly satisfaet 
industry, business and working men in Pit 
and to the farmers in California. Its merit 
been demonstrated in all western Canada, Del 
and Australia. 
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» Fancy Care, But 
ws Break Record 


4B popular idea that a dairy cow 
/must be “rolled in cotton batt- 
ing” and kept amid elaborate 
yundings in order to turn in big 
uction records is being strikingly 
oved on many Michigan farms, 
‘e cows kept under ordinary farm 
fitions and surrounded with no 
ial trimmings are making records 
hich the whole state is proud. 


isecola county offers a good illus- 
jon of record-breaking perform- 
under normal farm conditions. 
ege Ridgeman, near Vassar, has a 
4, dozen Holsteins in his barn with 
er sensational records to their 
it, and yet these champion cows 
» nothing in the way of gorgeous 
pment. There is no white garbed 
» sman attending every whim of the 
ne, The cow department is just an 
inary lean-to. No expensive ventil- 
jg system, no luxurious box stalls, 
swing stanchions, no cement man- 
, or floors are provided. Mr. Ridge- 
i takes care of his cows along with 
‘other farm work, and yet his ani- 
nis become champions. 
den Hope last year made nore but- 
ain a week, and in a month, than 
other two year old in the state, 
v1 a record of 24,559 pounds of but- 
s from 503.8 pounds of milk in sev- 
days, and 100.2 pounds of butter 
n 2,106.8 pounds of milk in a 
niith. Stable mate, Eden Ruby, was 
‘far behind, ranking second high 
‘or two year old in the state last 
ar for thirty day test. 
hen there is Eden White Rose, 
hin cow for the state last year as a 
s¢ior two year old, and highest heifer 
fclage in the whole United States last 
vir for a ten months run. This last 
ord is also the third highest record 
1 made in the U. S. by a senior two 
old for a 305 day test. 
zed care and model equip- 
mit certainly help a lot to enable 
s to make big records”, said Prof. 
i . Reed, head of the M. A. C. dairy 
artment, in discussing the records 
Ridgeman herd, “But cows like 
se prove that a man with good cow 
plus cows of size, vigor, and 
lin production, make a winning 
Abination under just ordinary barn 


) 
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ifaw Heads M.A. C.4 


4 S. SHAW, dean of agriculture 
Z and director of the agricultural 
experiment state at the Michi- 
1 Agricultural College for the past 
onty years, and acting president of 
| college from September 1921 until 
Aril 1922, has been appointed acting- 
p sident to succeed David Friday, 
W0Se resignation was anounced last 
W3k, to become effective June 1. 
ean Shaw is intimately acquainted 
Wh phases of Michigan’s agricultural 
pblems and is known personally by 
t usands of the state’s farmers. This 
jy ad range of practical experience, 
ih ed with his proved ability as an 
ebeutive and leader, qualifies Shaw 
usually well for the executive tasks 
h will face as executive officer of 


\ 
- 


ae C. 
t is understood that, while Dean 
aw will carry the title of acting- 
sident, and that apermanentincum- 
hit for the position will be sought by 
State Board of Agriculture during 
‘ coming months, the Board has 
nvertheless vested Shaw with full 
livers to carry on the complete and 
ire executive work of the institu- 
a. : 
Javid Friday, president since April 
11922, resigned to accept a position 
Mh the New School of Social Re- 
Sirch, at New York City. It is under- 
Od that Friday will probably spend 
ch of his time in Washington, D. 
earrying on extensive 
in and writing projects, and continu- 
i; many of the analytical studies he 
i3 started while president of M. A. C. 


D 
1, 


( 
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3ome men are so lazy that they 
Yuld rather pay for a shave than 
sh their face. 


investiga- — 
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The Improved Binder of Today 
Soon Pays for Itself By What It Saves 


Every year the old binder falls off a bit more 
in efficiency. The owner hardly realizes the 
gradual decline. Finally comes a time when 
the risk is too great. Poor cutting, faulty 
binding, clogged elevators, heavy draft, 
delays, emergency repairs, lost bushels and 
loss of temper— these are incidents of the 
harvest with a worn-out binder. 


In the meantime the new McCormick, 
Deering or Milwaukee binder goes into 
neighboring fields and surprises and pleases 
its owners in a hundred different details. 
If you haven't seen the perfected binder 


of 1923 you can’t realize what a vastly 
improved harvester it is. You will find 
it a marvel of skill and good workmanship, 
simpler, better made, easier to handle and 
ready for many years of good service. 


Harvest is the critical time when all your 
plans and labors come to a head; go at it 
with trustworthy equipment. Will your 
binder stand the test this season? If any 
doubt is in your mind, invest in the crop- 
saving machine sold by your McCormick- 
Deering dealee” Look the binder over in 
detail at his store. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 


GUNCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


These are a few of the strong points in the construction of the 
present McCormick, Deering and Milwaukee Grain Binders: 
Better construction - Improved bearings - Lighter draft 

Grain-saving floating elevator 
Durable woven straps for canvases - Improved bundle carrier 
Tongue truck for steadying and carrying loads 


Outside reel support - 


size but have 66 % 


in the famous “Big 
the work of 10 of 


before harvest time. 


Safeguard the harvest by the use of strictly high-grade 
twine — McCormick, Deering, International—made now 
Ball” winding in which 6 balls do 
the old style. Balls are of the old 
more footage. 


Arrange for delivery 


PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 

HE hog cholera germ, is as help- 

less as a new born babe. It does 

not possess arms, wings or legs, 
neither does it own an aeroplane or 
automobile. It has no means of loco- 
mation and must be carried to the 
swine, or the hogs must go where the 
infection exists or they will never 
have the disease. Without the germ 
you can no more have an outbreak 
of hog cholera than you can grow 
corn without the seed which produces 
it. 

Investigation by the cooperative 
hog cholera force of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture indicates 
that without exception the infection 
reached the herd because of a lack of 
knowledge of the disease, through 
carelessness, indifference, or to the 
idea that one can trifle with it with 
impunity. 

We have been trifling with this dis- 
ease for 90 years, and it is now one 
of the most serious infections. of our 
domestic animals. Prevention must 
be the watchword from now on if we 


WY 


Le 
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do not want to entertain it for an- 
other 90 years. 

In non-infected territory there are 
practically only two ways in which 


the infection can be brought in. One 
is by the purchase of new stock of un- 
known origin, which may be sick, or 
may have been exposed to the dis- 
eases. The other is by feeding gar- 
bage, table refuse or kitchen swill 
which may contain bits of infected 
pork, to unvaccinated hogs. 

If hog cholera is in your neig*bor- 
hood the infection is very liable to 
spread if others do not know otf its 
existence, or if the carcasses of dead 
animals are not promptly destroyed. 

The precautions necessary to pre- 
vent introduction and spread of the 
disease are plain. Do not feed gar- 
bage, or kitchen swill to unvaccinated 
hogs. Do not purehase pigs of un- 
known origin which may be sick or ex- 
posed to the infection. Report all 
cases of sickness in hogs promptly ty 
vour veterinarian, or to the Live Stock 
Sanitary Division of the Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture, Capitol 
Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin. ; 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mentian Gloy3rjang Magazine. 


McCormick, 
Deering and 
Milwaukee 
Grain Binders 


GOOD VEGETABLE SEED 
The amount of vegetable seeds 
used by the average farm or city lot 
owner is rather small, but there are 
so many of these gardeners that the 
amount of seed required to meet their 


aggregate demand is very great. 
Moreover, while the amount of seed 
needed by any one of them is small, 


it is extremely important to him be- 
cause the success or failure of his 
garden and the presence on or ab- 
sence of fresh vegetables from his 
table depends upon the quality of the 
seed which he purchases. 

It has been discovered that the vit- 
amins so necessary for the proper de- 
velopment and maintenance of physi- 
cal health and vigor are found freely 
in the green products of the garden. 
The importance of these to the fam- 
ily has been greatly enhanced. There- 
fore, the quality of the vegetable 
ceeds which he buys is a matter of 
physical as well as economic impor- 
tance to the purchaser. 


Winners never knock, knockers 


never win, 
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Men’s and Young Men’s 


New Spring Suits 


Rich in Style and Color 


At $25.00 


What Is a County Agent 


(Continued from page 4) 


tions they are feeding their cows are 
getting results. They have employed 


a tester, and have given him the job 
of measuring the value of every cow in 
the herd, and of helping to discover 
the methods of herd management, 
feed, and care, that will result in the 
greatest profit. They propose to stop 
the leaks in their dairy business that 
have taken away the profits. 


Other farmers in Ontonagon county 
would do well to follow the example 
of these men, who started this cow 
testing association. Dairying is the 
biggest business of Ontonagon county 
farmers. It is to the dairy cow that 
most of our farmers look to pay the 
living expenses of the family, the 
taxes, the interest on the mortgage, 
etc. The measure of success for most 
farmers in Ontonagon county is the 
measure of how much profit they get 
from their cows. 


At least 25 per cent of the cows of 
Ontonagon county do not pay for their 
feed. The farmers of the county would 
be money ahead if these 25 per cent 
were made into sausage. Only a 
small number of cows in the county 
are receiving the feed, care, and man- 
agement that will enable the cow to 
produce at the greatest profit. A cow 
testing association helps a farmer to 
make more money from his cows. We 
need not one cow testing association 
in the county, but ten. If you are in- 
terested get in touch with your county 
agent. 

! For Sale List 


This for sale list will be mailed from 
the county agent’s office at Ewen to 
every farmer in the county, about the 
first of every month. Any farmer can 
put items in this list free of charge. 
These items should be in the county 
agent’s hands not later than the 20th 
of every month. The county agent 
makes no guarantee or recommenda- 
tion regarding any of the animals or 
items listed. He inserts the items as 
they are given him. 


\ 


For Sale 
Two fresh cows, one a grade Guern- 
sey, the other a grade Holstein. An- 
ton Novak, Matchwood. 
Two hundred bushels of Swedish 


Several bushels of Red clove 
20 cents a pound. Harry Ogle,} 

Two, 3 year old stocker cow; 
Gay, Ewen. | 

One 8-16 Klump tractor. Pee) 
reasonable. Mrs. May Heinz, 
wood. 


Wanted 


: 

Jersey or Guernsey cow. EF 
good brood sow which I wish tc 
as part of purchase price of co 
A. Baldwin, Roselawn. - 


Bouvier, Ewen. 

Good team horses, 
harness. Team should not weig|| 
than 2,800 pounds. A. L. Bik 
Matchwood. % 

Pair geese. HE. M. Miller, }j 
wood. 


: 
Ewen, Michigan, March 2 
Dear Sir: | 
The following report of the 5 
Ontonagon Co-operative Cow Tt 
Association for the period Jan. 5 
Feb. 15, 1923, has been given 1} 
W. Carol Gale, the tester. | 
Number of herds in the ass 
26. 
Number of cows milking duri 
month, 180. 
Number of cows dry durin) 
month, 88. " 
Average production er cow fi 
268 cows for the mont : 
Milk, 366.9 pounds; Latte 
pounds. f 
A study of this first month’s } 
of the cow testing associatior 
nishes some interesting inform 
{ am going to enumerate some 4 
things that the _ testing worl 
brought out. ] 
1. One-third of the cows unde 
are dry. This is too great a nw 
Cows should be milking durin; 
winter when the price for butter 
high. More of our cows should 
en in the fall. We can’t afford tc 
a cow over winter that is not pl 
ing some milk to help pay the @ 
her feed. A cow cannot produce 
it enough during the summer t 
her board bill for the winter, a 
low her to go dry during four 0 
months of the winter. 


You'll enjoy making a selection from this special group of 
Spring Suits we feature at $25.00. The Suits are all good 
looking; serviceable, too. You’ll get a lot of wear out of one. 


The Men’s Suits are made in conservative three-button 
fronts—full lined, plain pockets, with vent back, vest in five- 
button cuts—Trousers in the season’s conservative cut with 
plain bottoms. Materials are fine worsteds in stripe and 
check effects. 


The Young Men’s Suits are made in snappy double breast- 
ed and single breasted models, as well as smart sport models. 
Fashioned of Tweeds, Checks and Herringbone. Sizes 35 
to 46. 


Send us your order as instructed below or come to our 
store and make your own selection. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 


Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 


Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 


Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 


Sixth—Give your weight and height. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of ClO\V ERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


Arnold HDeger, “Gri Guernsey &! 2. 52... ee g 9 30.5 

Rudolf Stindt. Gr. Guernsey & Jersey 9 20.9 

Emil Miller, Reg. & Gr. Holstein ........ nk. 12 23.1 

John Peterson, Gr. See ee Sil vaso eS 15 its 21.2 

Emil Aijala, Gr. Holstein & Guernsey ...... 8 6 27.1 

John .Aho; Gr ELolstein” fo ec/cc clcsleldeiae oe 9 6 20.2 : 

John’ Kitzman, Gr. Guernsey scsiccueis = cee 9 8 19.2 ‘ 

Harry Ogle, Gr. Guernsey”... (22. Gste.. lee 12 12 24.7 a 
' John Horsma, Gr, ‘Holsteinen, 229.2) ee 6 4 19.5 ’ 

Carl Onkka, Reg. & Gr. Holstein .../.222 777. 8 8 25.0 i535 


select seed oats, 90 cents a bushel. S. 2. We take pleasure in anno u! 
of the twen 


A. Griewski, Topaz. that twenty-five 


TEN HIGH COWS IN BUTTERFAT PRODUCTION FOR THE MONTH | 
Lbs. of Per Cent 


Owner of Cow—Name of Cow—Breed of Cow 


Milk Fat 

Hmil, Miller, Hazel) Gis, SHOIstein © scjp s. oe oiiete ¢ elelee etattesvelelais 1106.7 4.7 
Rudolf Stindt, Rosella; Gr Holstein 2; . cig oe eles ees 1258.6 4.1 
mil Adjala, LaParisine, Gr. Holstelm . . iiss «c+ sien ou ann 1264.8 4.0 
W. Wiinamaki* Lahija, Gr. Guernsey Sc.5-.--o~ ens - cues 1209.0 4.1 
Emil Miller,’ Jessie, Reg... Holstein i ..)... capes eos oa ele 1677.9 3.0 
Arnold Beger, Pet, Gr. Guernsey /&..:1. ceeibees helper 1119.1 4.3 
is W.. Wiinamaki, iLaukki, -Gr. Guernsey (gece <ih «ocheun ee 930.0 4.8 
Joune Peterson: vOlea,.Gr; Guernseyi i .\..-:. came: = oo es eteteraate 889.7 4.9 
mil Miller, Spot, -Gr>) Holstein «2.25... sd See. caret oaitetes 1128.4 3.8 
Rudolf Stindt; Irma, iGre Jersey .: 3c... «ss sebiee , ¢ Sey eee 1016.8 4.2 

TEN HIGH COWS IN PROFIT FOR THE MONTH 
Lbs, Lbs. Value Cost 


Name of Owner—Name of Cow—Breed of Cow Milk Fat ier coe Fe 


Rudolf Stindt, Rosella, Gr. Holstein ........... 1258.6 51.6 -76 36 
BHmil Miller, Hazel, Gr. Holstein ..............--. 1106.7 52.0 29.14 12.77 
Arnold Eerer, Pet, Gr: Guernsey ..cice. > «-ulitae: 1119.1 47.0 25.64 9.31 
Kudolf Stindt, Irma, Gr; Jersey’ 2.4... >< sehr: 1016.8 42.7 24.58 9.36 
John Peterson, Olga, Gr. Guernsey ..........-- 889.7 43.6 24.36 9.15 
Emil Aijala, LaParisine, Gr, Holstein ......... 1264.8 50.6 26.72 12.63 
August Streeter. Daisy, Gr. Guernsey ......... 616.9 37.0 20.40 6.98 
A. J. Novak, Lilly, Gr. Guernsey .. : 89.3 21.87 8.56 
Aug. Hokans, Belle, Gr, Holstein 40.3 23.00 9.86 
Arnold Egger, Nellie, Gr. Guernsey 41.1 22.43 9.31 


THE MONTH 

No. Cows No. Cows Average 
Namo of Owner—Breed of Cow in Herd Milking Lbs. Milk 
Arnold Egger, Gr. Guersney .............s08 9 9 664.1 
Emil Aijala, Gr. Holstein’ & Jersey ......... 8 8 931.0 
Carl Onkka, Reg. & Gr. Holstein ............ 8 & 661.1 
Harry” Ogle, “Grv Guernsey. 2+ a aside as «one 12 12 506.85 
Emil Miller, Reg. & Gr. Holstein ........... 18 12 929.2 
John Peterson, Gr, Guernsey) saiassn..:scece 15 13 517.2 
Rudolf Stindt, Gr. Guernsey & Jersey ....... 10 9 526.3 
John ‘Ano, "Gr, “Floistein: Foote os eo. . ee 9 6 758.4 
John Horsmals -GraEbolstein ete aw oo ere 6 4 615.35 
John Kitzman, Gr..Guernsey? 2... ..:cs-+s eee 9 8 425.1 


TEN HIGH HERDS IN AVERAGE PROFIT PER COW FOR MONTH 


Average Avé. 
in Herd Milking Lbs. B. Fat 


No. Cows No. Cows 
Name of Owner—Breed of Cows 
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in the association are using a 
y bred bull. The first necessity in 
able dairy farming is the use of 
yd pure bred bull. 

3, Some of the farmers are using 
nr hay, but most of'them are feed- 
ay containing a large proportion 
‘nothy. Clover hay yields more 
e acre than timothy. It is not 
1 as much to sell on the market, 
its nearly twice as good cow feed 
“imothy. We live in Cloverland. 
it raise clover and feed it to our 


uA few of the farmers are not 
e their cows any grain. This 
mistake. The best cow in the 
iucy cannot produce a profit if she 
only hay to eat. You can’t work 
rse without grain. Don’t ask a 
y to give milk without it. If your 
wis a good one (and if she isn’t 
juhad better get rid of her), she 
return $1.50 to $2 in milk for 
<r $1 you give her in feed. There 
od money in feeding a good cow 


dl. 

5 One or two of the farmers are 
eng all the cows in the herd the 
» amount of hay and grain. This, 
cis a mistake. Every cow should 
+2 according to her milk produc- 
o She should get in feed what she 
ii pay for in milk. Some cows in 
a¢herd will pay for a lot of grain. 
/t)Ts will not. Study your cows, and 
s¢ them according to what they pro- 


} " Middlings is the only grain fed 
yi few of the farms. Middlings 
ige a good cow feed, but it is a very 
Pctice to feed them alone. The 
who are making money from 
* cows are feeding a balanced ra- 
which usually contains not only 
lillings, but ground oats, ground 
ay, oilmeal or ground peas. The 
‘eal and ground peas are especial- 
lesirable in the feed of the dairy 
They cost more a pound than 
iilings, but they are worth much 
(2 than the difference. 
| Some form of succulence is nec- 


tf 


- . . 
 Omething almost uncanny in their 
‘ess and care of these animals. The 
eer is food, clothing and life to 
people. When a Lap has a herd 
bering from 200 to 600 reindeer, 
‘SS considered a poor Lap because 
rd of that size will take care of 
iiown immediate needs and those of 
ifamily. However, when his herd 
evhes 1,000 in number, he is then 
idered as being in the reindeer 
istry.” 
eindeer breed about the middle of 
‘tember, and as a rule produce but 
he oe that in late May or early 
| 


v2 and unlike other members of the 
* family, both the male and female 
! sess antlers which are shed annu- 
1, during the months of March and 
Jil. It is not unusual to see a 
bead of horns on the male reindeer 
five feet from tip to tip, and in the 
igan herd today there is one poe: 
sent bull with a spread of four feet 
“| inches. The average weight of 
ndeer is about 250 pounds, but, 
r. Christiansen remarked, “we do 
| "fudge these animals by weight, 
by what is termed ‘Maale’ from all 
sSurements taken around the four 
Urters of the animal. Other terms 
S1 are ‘staalpe’ and ‘kvart,’ each 
éing to do with measurements. A 
pound reindeer when dressed will 
Yrage about 190 pounds, and the 
h meat in Norway sells at the rate 
two pounds for three crowns, or the 
ivalent at our present rate of ex- 
nge of 30 cents per pound. In Nor- 
the cow is called ‘“‘simle,” the bull, 
ibuk,” and the calf, ‘“‘calv.” 
The greatest enemy of the reindeer 
yur country, and you will find this 
‘in Michigan,” said Dr. Christian- 
€ “are the wolves. The shape of 
reindeer hoof does not make it 
“2ssary for them to yard in winter 
your wild deer, but they can trav- 
ijl over regardless of the depth of 
snow. They can range as freely 
vinter as they can in summer. In 
‘way when the Lap shepherds are 
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essary in order to have efficient milk 
production. Silage is the best if you 
can have it, whether it comes from 
corn, sunflowers, peas and oats or 
clover. If you cannot have silage you 
should raise rutabagas. They do well 
in Ontonagon county, and make good 
feed for dairy cows. Why not plant 
a half acre this year? 

8. Many of the cows are thin in 
flesh, and long haired. In most cases 
this was caused by the cows being left 
outside too long last fall. The cows 
were in good flesh in September, but 
were thin in November. The wise 
farmer puts his cows in the barn and 
feeds them when the grass gets froz- 
en. It takes a little more feed, this 
way, but the cow more than pays for 
i. in the extra milk flow during the 
winter. 

9. Some of the barns are poorly 
ventilated and the air is heavy, damp 
and oppressive. This condition tends 
to produce diseased cows, and also 
cuts down the flow of milk. Put a 
ventilator in your barn. It only takes 
a few boards and a couple hours’ time. 
Write your county agent if you want 
to find out how a ventilator should be 
made. 

10. It pays to heat the drinking 
water for cows in the winter. It takes 
water for cows to make milk. A cow 
will not drink as much water as she 
should if the water is ice cold. If the 
cow has to warm the water in her 
body it will take extra feed to do it. 
It is cheaper to use wood to heat this 
water than hay and grain. 

11. Some one asked how the high 
herd for the month was fed. Arnold 
Egger is feeding each of his cows 
about thirty pounds of clover hay a 
day. The grain ration consists of two 
parts bran, two parts corn, and one 
part oil meal. This grain is given the 
cows at the rate of one pound of grain 
for every three to four pounds of 
milk. For example, a cow giving 
twenty-four pounds of milk a day is 
getting seven or eight pounds of grain 
a day. 


Xeindeer Thrive in the U. P. 


(Continued from page 3) 


tending their flocks in the mountain- 
ous country, they set up their tent 
near their flocks and build a big fire. 
If the reindeer are disturbed at night 
in their feeding and rest by wolves, 
or if they scent a wolf from afar, they 
immediately form a big circle with the 
fire in the center and keep traveling 
continuously around the fire until the 
wolves are either killed or chased off. 

“On such occasions,” said Dr. Chris- 
tiansen, “it is impossible for the Lap 
caretakers or their shepherd dogs to 
penetrate outside of this circle. They 
would be crushed to death by the hun- 
dreds of moving reindeer. The shep- 
herds therefore build platforms at the 
top of their tents where they climb 
and with their rifles frighten away the 
wolves. 

“Oh! yes,” 
sen, “I have 


continued Dr. Christian- 
heard of your fighting 
deer, but let me tell you that two 
male reindeer during the breeding 
season could teach even your white- 
tail deer how to fight. They have no 
mercy and ofttimes they fight until 
death.” 

Dr. Christiansen stated that this is 
the first incident in the history of the 
reindeer industry where a shipment 
has been made to any foreign country 
from Norway that has reached its des- 
tination 100 per cent intact. Not one 
reindeer that left Norway, Feb. 14, un- 
til they reached the Mason State 
Game Farm, March 27, died. Out of 
a shipment of 700 reindeer shipped to 
the order of Vilhjalmer Stefansson, 
180 died en route to their destination. 
This may be explained by the fact 
that the reindeer coming to Michigan 
were each crated individually, while 
other shipments have been made by 
herding in the hold of the vessel. 

Since the arrival of this herd of 
reindeer in Michigan, they have been 
confined to a 26,000 acre ranch be- 
longing to Rasmon Hanson, of Gray- 
ling, Michigan, and lying quite close 
to the city of Grayling in Roscommon 
county. As soon as the breeding sea- 
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~ Cow Testers Know 
; that DeLaval Separators 
Wi Skim the Cleanest 


Statements from over half the cow testers employed by cow test- 
ing associations throughout the United States, reaching over 6000 
farms, give additional proof of the superior skimming efficiency of 
De Laval Separators. 


Cow testers know best of all what cream separators are used most, 
which skim cleanest and last longest, because they regularly test the 
skim-milk from the separators owned by their members. They say: 

—‘“TI find on an average De Laval Separators skim cleaner—from a trace to .04 of 
one per cent. Thirteen out of nineteen separators here are De Lavals.’* (.01 of 
one per cent equals:one lb. out of every 10,000.) 

—“‘Out of 48 separator users 29 use De Lavals. I’ve found them the best skimmers 
for the longest time.’’* 

—'26 members have separators, and 22 are De Layals. 
satisfaction after considering all points.’’* 

—‘De Laval Separators have no equal for quality and 
efficiency. 15 out of 20 are De Lavals.’’* 

—‘'90% of the separators used by my members are De 
Lavals. The majority skim closer than .02 of one 
per cent.’’* 

—The De Laval is a very close skimmer under 
any and all conditions. 95% of the separators 
here are De Lavals.’’* 

—Thave25members and 18 use De Lavals. Ihave 
not had one test below .05 of one per cent.’* 

*Authorities for these statements from cow 
testers, together with many others equally good, 
are contained in a booklet entitled ‘‘Cow Test- 
ers—What They Do and What They Say About 
De Laval Cream Separators and Milkers.” 
Send for it—contains information about 
the value of cow testing associations. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29E. Madison St. 61 Beale St. 


You Get More, 


Richer and Smoother Crean 
from a De Laval 


S : S ’ 
I Mi | Wi = 

Py NM . 
Vi BSS 


They give the best 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


§ Cream Separator and Milker 


son is over these animals will be 
transported to the Lake Superior For- 
est Reserve, a tract of land bordering 
the north shore of Lake Superior of 
over 62,000 acres in extent. They will 
not be allowed during the coming win- 
ter season to range at will, but will 
be confined in an enclosure, four miles 
square, and be under the constant 
care of a Finnlander, well versed in 
the rearing of reindeer. The original 
herd of sixty was reduced by accident 
through shipment to fifty-five, but was 
supplemented by the arrival of twen- 
ty-six calves in June and each one, as 
the photographs will show, are now 
quite near the size of their parents. 

If the experiment of rearing rein- 
deer in Michigan accomplishes but 
one thing, and that of giving to this 
northern country a hardy and easily 
handled food animal, the Department 
of Conservation will feel well repaid 
for its efforts. If, on the other hand, 
in years to come, the experiment 
should prove a failure, it will have es- 
tablished for all time to come the im- 
practicability of attempting reindeer 
culture in the temperate zone. How- by. 
ever, our guess is that Michigan will iat 


Purebred Bulls 
Increase Yield 


Repeated demonstrations under 
practical conditions have prov- 
ed the vaue of the purebred 
dairy bull in increasing, milk 
and butter-fat yield, 


Buy a Purebred Bull— 


Generally these increases are 100 
per cent for both milk and fat in 
two generations--many very much 


higher. 


Let him be a good individual of any 
of the dairy breeds, but he should 
be from ancestors whose ability to 
produce has been proved. 


ig 2x 


a. tay 


Naturally, we 

would like to 
tell you about 
Holsteins. 


make good and will be the first state 

successfully to establish this splendid EXTENSION SERVICE 

food animal in the United States The Holstein-Friesian ee rei of er 
. icago Til 


Upon that we await results. 230 East Ohio Street 


USE PUREBRED BULLS 


Good Reason 

A little boy repeatedly arrived late 
at school. One day the teacher said 
to him: “Next time you are late, I’d 
like you to bring an excuse from your 
father.” 

‘J don’t want to bring an excuse 
from father,” said the boy. 


Hoist for Ford 
Trucks . . $27 
Stop tating. Depa: 
able Hoist guaranteed to 
fit Ford truck chassis. » 
Installs easy; Co 


can’t 


break. We pay freight. 
“W hy not?” Write. 
“He’s no good at them. Mother al- ae! igi Co., 


ways finds him out.” 
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Whether it’s a summer 
cottage, a tent by aseclud- 
ed lake, a wayside camp, or 
a picnic meal—Gold Medal 
Folding Furniture will add 
to your enjoyment of life in 
the open. You can eat at 


a real table—relax in a rest- 
ful arm chair—sleep on a 
soft cot that leaves you re- 
freshed for the joys of a 
new day. 


Gold Medal Folding Furni- 
ture, light in weight, compact, 
sturdy, is built for camping, but 
between trips it serves ideally for 
porch and lawn. 

If you want good, depend- 
able folding furniture, be sure 
that every piece bears the 


“Gold Medal’? Stamp. 
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Ontonagon the Beautiful 


By 3C ele. 


ID you ever meet a fellow who 
seemed to be bubbling over 
with enthusiasm, good will 
and optimism, who when he 
said a thing said it with a punch and 
made you believe every word he said? 
Well, that’s the way I want to impress 
you with this oft times told story 
about Ontonagon, the beautiful; yes, 
I will venture to say, the most beauti- 
ful of any country in North America. 


One could spend weeks and months 
in Ontonagon county going from beau- 
ty spot to beauty spot, from wooded 
hillsides to clover covered valleys, 
from placid lakes to turbulent streams 
and waterfalls, and then not see all 
the beauty to be found in this para- 
dise. 


Our winters are no more severe 
than those 500 miles farther south. 
We have more snow, to be sure, but 
this snow forms a blanket for the 
tender shoots of grasses and flowers 
that burst forth in the early spring. 
Our dense woods forms a cover for 
the numerous wild animals, such as 
deer, foxes, wolves, martin, mink, 
beaver, etc., as well as for the multi- 
tudes of beautiful birds. 

At this time of year the trout are 
beginning to bite and fishermen are 
seen in numbers coming back from 
the streams with good catches of 
speckled beauties. This county is a 
mecca for the multitudes of hunters 
every fall, who come to spend a few 
days in the woods and hunt for deer. 
It is seldom that a hunter leaves our 
midst without having “filled his li- 
cense.” 

And so it is here in this paradise 
that we live and welcome everyone 


126, Ng bid abet 


who is nature loving and who desires 
to get back to nature. 


Passable roads are to be found in 
nearly all parts of the county. Every 
resident of the county can and will 
tell the tourist, the hunter or the cas- 
ual visitor of many interesting things 
about this county of ours. 


“See America First” is used as a 
slogan for many of the tourist book- 
lets. Our slogan is: “See Cloverland 
First,” but start your sight seeing trip 
by “Seeing Ontonagon County First.” 
You will never regret a few days spent 
in this county. 

Take the Cloverland Trail, M-12, 
from [ron Mountain to Watersmeet. 
At Watersmeet turn to the north and 
drive straight over the so-called “Mili- 
tary road,” fifty miles to Ontonagon. 
Make your headquarters there and 
“day by day in every way” you will be 
able to see more and more of Ontona- 
gon county. 

You can go to the mountains, where 
wild life is interesting, where the tim- 
ber has never been cut, where the 
grasses and flowers are abundant; or 
you may go to the farming country 
where crops grow more luxuriant than 
any other place in the northern tier 
of states. You may visit the rivers, 
the lakes, the waterfalls and return to 
Ontonagon the same night, where you 
may have a good night’s rest and start 
out again the next day for more sight 
seeing. 

The road from Watersmeet to Onto- 
nagon will without doubt be completed 
very early in the summer. This road 
is one of the most interesting known 
to the writer. The old “Military road” 
is nearly completed, and at the cross- 


Looks Like a Tourist Could Find a Good Camp Site Most Anywhere 


Along This Road. 


Will 1923 Beat 1922. Rainbow Recoldea 


rainbow trout in the rough wa- 

ters of the Soo would make any 
fellow’s heart thump and his knees 
knock together, just as it did I. Mykle- 
bust, of Detroit, when he landed the 
prize catch at Sault Ste. Marie, last 
year. It was the largest rainbow 
caught at the Soo since the famous 
nineteen pounder was landed in 1906. 
However, Myklebust did not have the 
privilege of entering his catch in the 
annual rainbow contest because it was 
caught on a live minnow, whereas the 
rules of the contest require that the 
trout must be caught on a fly. But 
who would care or grieve over such 
details if he could catch a thirteen 
pound rainbow? 

Pete Vigeant, the champion rainbow 
fisherman of the world, predicted a 
“big one’ would be caught last year. 
He had a hunch. If he has a hunch 
this year he is saying nothing, and 
has made no predictions so far. How- 
ever, the record breaker for sixteen 
years is now the talk of fishermen, 
and there is wild speculation and 
much anxiety over the prospects of 
beating the record of last year. 


| Bae sala with a thirteen pound 


Myklebust is not an “expert” trout 
fisherman, but he does like to fish. 
He came to the Soo the latter part of 
August and after talking matters over 
with Pete Vigeant and obtaining a 
mass of detail instructions, advice, 


ing of the Ontonagon River just s 
of Rockland you will witness al 
beautiful landscape. You will mej 
at the wonderful piece of engineep 
in building an automobile road thrig 
these hills and valleys. : 

A few miles in one direction 
will find the Mass and Adveny 
mines, while in the opposite direc) 
will be found the Michigan and 
toria mines. At Victoria you will : 
one of the wonders of the scier 
world, that of the water powe 
manner of compressing air with w 
to generate power for the mine. | 


West of Ontonagon «is the 
Pine mine, one of the Hecla al 


the famous Calumet & Hecla 
And a little farther into the wilds. 
be found the old test pits of the e 
explorers. Farther west is the bj 
tiful Carp Lake. You may go 
south, east or west and you will 1 
find more beautiful scenery than 


at that you will have to walk 
short distance. Carp Lake is 
going miles to see. 


People who visit Ontonagon co 
are enthusiastic about its beauty, 
its agricultural possibilities, and 
always come back for a second, 
fourth and fifth visit. 

The people here welcome the ft) 
ist. The motto is “Service.” 1 
will give you service. They will t 
you right. They will tell yot 
truth and they will not “over char 
Should the hotels be filled there 
always plenty of rooms in pf 
houses where the tourists may 
good rooms and good beds. So ( 
nagon county extends a most h 
and cordial invitation to all to 
here for a summer or winter vaca 


hints and suggestions, he sought 
turbulent rapids on Aug. 29. — 
fished all day and did not get a str 
But like a true fisherman sat ou 
next morning to make another da 
it. Pete suggested that he t 


Amateur Fisherman Broke 16-Year Record at the Soo Last Year 


With This 13-Pound Catch. 
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e just below the power house 
hi Edison Sault Company, where 
b\sh were said to hang around 
1e had been caught. Pete said 
seen a “big one” there and 
, Myklebust might be the 
ine. 

jay Myklebust stuck to the tail 
hd Pete’s hunch. As the eve- 
1adows began to lengthen and 
yilight began to dim details of 
shing current Myklebust was 
g of giving up for the day, 
}*zip” went his reel and the 
as on. For twenty minutes the 
ntinued and then the big rain- 
llled over and was toed in, un- 
} move a fin. 

| heart was pounding and my 
ihe was a big one,” said Mykle- 
“J was so excited that it did 
am more than a few minutes 
ni had him. And it was the 
jout I ever caught.” 

inner’s luck,” said an old timer, 
id held his watch on the battle, 
looked longly across the surg- 
y ter. 

h exact size of the fish was twen- 
and one-half inches long, 
eid thirteen and one-sixteenth 
ns, and measured eighteen inches 
xih. Myklebust used an Invinci- 
jae, a Sunnybrook casting rod, 
¢e of Vigeant’s frosto hooks. A 
{a line dangling from the big 
gnouth was evidence that he had 
aught before but won the bat- 


¢ta’s First Tourist 


(Continued from page 7) 


n} into the “big woods” where 
ing operations may still be seen 
Jie range and the sight of a deer, 
pig across the highway in front 
t -coming auto, is not at all 
on. 


rable camp sites are numerous. 
kg the opportunity to pitch his 
id spend a few days in the wilds, 
jarist finds that he has only to 
0 between scores of such spots. 
ig the added comforts of a well 
jied, well maintained tourist 
where electric lights, excellent 
e shelter and home cooked meals 
jailable, he discovers it at Ford 
‘a short distance south of Esca- 
-Preferring hotels, or forced by 
weather to spend an occasional 
lin a city, he is always within a 
drive to Escanaba. 


\ther bureau statistics, however, 
lat Cloyerland’s only sunshine 
is “the sun that shines on Dixie,” 
ince the electrical squalls and 
| winds which frequently visit 
entral states are virtually un- 
\ here, there is no reason why 
urist equipped for camping out, 
; spend all of the nights of his 
1 the open. 
lust not be imagined that for- 
\nd factories are all that Delta 
‘in the way of sight seeing. 
, of the better class, are numer- 
High class cattle are finding 
'0n most of these farms and the 


fh & spec is crowding to the 
ike 


a speed that promises soon 
it a leading competitor in 
jtude with wood product manu- 
ing and the lumbering trade. 
cream and butter, fruit from or- 
me untered along the way, 
"3 trom wild or domestic patches, 
bles from the gardens of the 
feads are always procurable to 
)$ at an exceptionally reasonable 


s—particularly Ludington Park 
aba—with excellent bathing 
‘S and boating facilities, play- 
is for the youngsters and plen- 
diversions for the older folks, 
jin added attraction. 

‘act, the tourist in Delta county 
id almost anything he seeks in 
ly of sight-seeing, recreation, or 
ith the knowledge that he will 
}2 not only a hospitable welcome 
yurteous attention to his needs, 
2 opportunity to enjoy all of the 
which make vacationing worth 
| closely grouped and easily ac- 
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in 


miniature ;— 


year in and year out. 


you have it— 


MARQUETTE 


A “Vest-pocket”’ 
Vacation 


CLOVERLAND 


(ie Upper Peninsula of Michigan 


RSD 


{A Chicagoan is responsible for the neatest 
compliment ever paid to Cloverland, the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


“The high and low places of Colorado— 
with the Grand Canon again and again, in 


(“The quaint romance of New England, 
with twice the history, and an abundance 
of so-called ‘pioneer atmosphere’ ;— 


{‘‘And finally, with its winter snows, you 
have all and more than St. Moritz offers 
to its thousands of snow-bound resorters, 


9‘‘Truly—Cloverland is ideal.” 


gAdd to that, if you will, the acres of 
dense, virgin forest—erclusive to upper 
Michigan; the thousands of lakes and 
streams, where boating, bathing, fishing, 
hunting, camping and hiking are at your 
door; toss in the invigorating breezes of 
Old Superior; add a dash of pine and bal- 
sam; sprinkle the lot with a he-man appe- 
tite and nights of child-like slumber and 


qTruty—CLOVERLAND IS IDEAL. 


WRITE 


The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau ¢f Michigan 


He said: “Cloverland is a ‘vest-pocket’ 
edition of every other tourist objective in 
the country. Because it comprises— 


q“The brisk, sea-laden 


Northern California, with all the foliage 
and natural grandeur thrown in ;— 


“The cool, shaded drives of the South— 
and the same, characteristic spirit of hos- 
pitality among its people ;— 


atmosphere of 


MICHIGAN 


“HOW YOU GONNA KEEP ’EM 
DOWN ON THE FARM” 


PROXIMATELY 2,000,000 persons 
refused to stay down on the farm 
in the last two years, according 

to a survey just completed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The survey embraced 10,000 rep- 
resentative farms and groups of farms 
in various sections of the country. 
The drift cityward was relatively 
strongest in the Pacific coast and 
mountain states and in New England. 
To offset the move of about 2,000,000 
people from the farm to the city, ap- 
proximately 880,000 persons decided 
to quit the bright lights and hard 
pavements and return to the soil, 
which left a net shift of population 


from farms to towns of about 1,120,- 
000, or 3.6 per cent of the rural agri- 
cultural population. 


JUNE COVER PLATE 

The picture from which the beauti- 
ful cover plate for this issue of Clo- 
verland Magazine was made was tak- 
en by the United States Forestry Ser- 
vice on Lake 2, Superior National For- 
est, Minnesota, one of the most pic- 
turesque sections of Cloverland. 


Room For One More 

So ex-King Constantine of Greece 
wants to come to America. Well, 
there always seems to be room for 
another restaurant. 
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South Bend Bait 


200000 


FISH-PHOTO Contest 


Anyone may enter. To compete, catch one or several fish 
photograph them, send photo to us. There’s no en- 
trance fee. Contest now on 
closes October 3lst. 273 prizes 
in all, totaling $2,000.00, 
Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
for our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, ete. If there is not 
a dealer near you, write us. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
565 High St, South Bend, Indiana 46 
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For Those 


to guard against storms or for shade. 


The Lincoln Comfort Tent 


Who Care 


Built for hard service and 
comfort. The choice of experi- 
enced Auto Tourists and 
Campers. Made from the fin- 
est Olive Drab Army goods, 
and can be set up in three 
minutes. No cumbersome poles 
to bother with, but supported 
by our (Patent Pending) steel, 
brace arms, the strongest and 
safest device ever used in 
tents. No guy ropes, staked 
to the ground by iron stakes. 
Awning extension and detach- 
able curtain which can be used 


Our No. 9 gives abundance of room for four. No. 9A is furnished with 
an additional curtain which provides room for six. No stooping to dodge 


poles or curtains, clearance 0 
6 ft. 4 in. No fear of bugs, 
snakes or insects of any kind, 
the floor is sewed in, nine inch 
threshhold, sure proof against 
such pests and equally true as 
to wind and rain. 


Complete in every detail— 
waterproof, mildew-proof, and 
guaranteed to be the tent 
without a peer. Weight ready 
to ship, 38 Ibs.; packed in wa- 
terproof bags, everything in- 
cluded for immediate use. Get 
catalog giving detail descrip- 
tion as well as information on 
our complete stock of camp- 
ers’ and auto tourists’ needs. 


1616 O Street 


f 
Tent Closed, Making Two Rooms Complete 
R. B. Elrod Lincoln, Nebr. 


Lincoln Tent and Awning Company 


“‘Tionesta’”’ 


Luxurious comfort, beautiful 


= ft scenery 
<— Superior—Straits of 


group. 


(Niagara Falls). 


ist Ticket 


44 Isle Royal St. 


: THE WORLD’S FINEST CRUISE 


On the Great Lakes Transit Corporation Steel Steamers 


“Juniata’’ 


HOUGHTON TO DULUTH AND RETURN 
HOUGHTON TO BUFFALO AND RETURN 


and educational 
Mackinac—Lake Huron—Lake St. 
ms Lake Erie and numerous other bodies of water making the Great Lakes 
Passenger service exclusively every three days stopping at Du- 
luth, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffato 

; Best dining service and sleeping accommo- 
dations in the world included in fare. 


Orchestra—Dancing 


Tickets and Reservations at All R. R. and Tour- 
Offices and 


TRANS IP 
% WeANSIF SY 
CB OG 


~ 


“Octorara”’ 


value. 


Houghton 


UY 
ag . 
Bi Hitting the Bullseye Since 1864 «@ 
Tevens} 


Shotguns © Rifles = Pistols 


Get the 520 


That’s the Stevens Ham- 
ing Shotgun 
with the solid brecch. 

With the weil known 
Stevens Recoil Unlock that 
provides safety against 
“Hang-fires.’’ 

The cun that is endorsed by 


ehooters cvcrywhere as superb for 
trap and field. 


Catalog free for the asking. 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


How Long Does an 
Ad Qihaye 


NOTHER possible world’s record 

was established the other day 

when a letter reached the E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency at 150 Nassau 
Street, New York, in reply to an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in a news- 
paper twenty-three years ago. The 
letter was written in Center Mill- 
stream, N. B., and had been forwarded 
by the Postoffice Department from 
Kent’s Hill, Me., to which it had been 
originally addressed. A key number 
on the envelope traced the letter back 
to an advertisement which last ap- 
peared in the newspapers in July, 1901. 
At that time the main office of the 
Strout Farm Agency was in the little 
village of Kent’s Hill, four miles from 
the nearest railroad station. The to- 
tal business for the year 1901 was 
twenty sales. The main office was 
moved io 150 Nassau Street, New 
York, nineteen years ago. There are 
now division offices in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada 
and 600 local offices. During the past 
two years the Strout Agency sold 9,665 
farms and country homes, many of 
them, perhaps, as a result of adver- 
tisements which appeared in the news- 
papers years ago. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please 


Comforts of Home on tl 


Running Board 
By OLLIE J. HARGRAVE 


. 


WO or three years ago the tour- 
ist in Cloverland could be dis- 
tinguished only by his license 
plate and his dust-covered car. 
If the car was from the southern part 
of the state it was even more difficult 
to identify as a “foreign car” for a lot 
of local drivers like to kick up dust in 
the road and the amount of grit on the 
car may be a symptom of speed as 
well as long distance running. Now 
there is rapidly becoming one definite 
mark for identification of the tourist. 
It is on the running board of the car. 
When the running board is loaded 
with a neatly wrapped bundle or two 
with canvas covering you may depend 
upon it that the occupants of the car 
are touring, out to see and enjoy na- 
ture’s beauties and exhilarating tonic 
to the limit by camping out. 

Most people like to camp out, or at 
least spend a night or two in the great 
outdoors simulating the early pioneers 
and adventurous scouts of civilization, 
or an outpost in 
some great mil- 
itary operation. 
There is also a 
mental picture 
of the Indian 
tepee more or 
less associated 
with the mod- 
ern tent when 
fancy runs riot 
under the spell 
Of. a) Bib arty 
night in the 
open. Historical 
visions weave 
in and out of 
the curling 
smoke of the 
camp fire, while 
the glow of the 
embers seems 
to expel a pecu- 
liar penetrating warmth unlike any 
other form of heat. 


There is a lure to camp life that® 


catches young and old, perhaps not for 
weeks at a time, but just for a few 
nights on the road. Summer vaca- 
tionists who may spend weeks at a 
time in the Great North Woods, own 
chosen beauty spots along the shores 
of some sparkling lake or the banks 
of an ever-rushing trout stream, and 
have pretty log cabins to live in, or a 
cottage, or erect, a big, heavy tent for 
the season. Until quite recently they 


enjoyed the full benefit of the out- 


doors which was denied the auto trav- 
eler who must get over the roads and 
see as much as possible in the limited 
time of one or two weeks. Now the 
tourist may enjoy all the pleasures of 
the summer resorter, for the ingeni- 
ous manufacturer has come to his res- 
cue with an array of camp equipment 
so compact that it may be carried on 
the running board of the car, yet so 
complete that no comfort of shelter, 
rest and convenience is denied. 

Tents of all sizes and shapes, re- 
quiring no poles or net-work of guy 
ropes, ready to hoist on a moment’s 


Modern “Camp Fire” Circle 


June, ‘ 


\ 


i 


notice and safely pitched in fivey 
utes, are made to meet the denl\y 
of any size touring party. A few \ 
ago a mosquito proof, bug prootie 
had to have a wood floor and rej} 
wood door frame with a screen }y 
and windows of like constructio) 
could not be carried on a trip. I} 
to be freighted to camp. Other 4 
of tent that could be carried \ 
cumbersome at best, and while h, 
were water proof to a degree or ne 
you didn’t happen to touch thet 
during a rain storm, they certp 
did not bar mosquitoes, bugs) 
creeping things. The modern ti 
tent has a floor sewed in, serethe 
windows and doors, and is mada 
solutely water proof, as well as 
against insects of all kinds. Al 
is all in one little bundle that «¢ 
up like magic into a comfortabli 
ing apartment for a night and a 
or a week. 4 
Having solved the shelter pre 
and  prote 
from in 


toward © a 


the same 
b e cony 
Although | 
ing can be 
vised to > 
the place o 
camp fi 
stove of 
sort is tt 
convenient | 
satisfactory! 
cooking. { 
lapsible 
were de 
stoves that just fold up and al} 
disappear. They may be laid ot} 
floor or strapped onto the car 
anywhere. 


A portable water proof, busi 
tent and disappearing stove, how 
does not attain perfection in @ 
equipment, or meet the compet 
for comfort held out by the sun 
cottage, or log cabin, or canvas h 
erected on a frame structure. | 
tourist wanted a bed and furnii i 
take along. Was there ever sucé 
insatiable greed for comfort andl 
ury? Little sticks and bumps onh 
ground made the bed on the f 
the tent uncomfortable unless 
tress was taken along, and that 
be too cumbersome to carry. 
logs to sit on were not always 
about a camp, the ground was 
damp, and few tourists had 
schooled to sit “tailor fashion” 
sessed the Japanese culture 
quette which require nothin 
than a cushion for a chair and | 
platform for a table. ; 

The red-blooded, exacting Am 
tourist wanted “a bed to slee 
chair to sit in, and a tabel to. 


Old Style Camp Which Is Rapidly Becoming Out of Date 


Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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\® 


, 1923 


And he demanded that all this 
‘yhernalia be compact enough to 
on his flivver along with a tent 
(cook stove. He wanted “all the 
Jorts of home”’ out in the woods, 
/ though it be for one night only. 


is not of record that the Ameri- 
smanufacturer has been “stuck” 
ny demand, no matter how “un- 
nable” it might seem at first. 
hole industrial pre-eminence has 
¢ built up, not by arguing against 
yrations, but by making them. So 
wifacturers with vision of lucra- 
y business in an untried field gave 
4, “silly notions” serious study. 
amount of light furniture was on 
@market for summer homes and 
i ges, but it required room for 
qiportation. Some of it could be 
j+cked down” and put together in a 
dmably short time with bolts and 
tvs and tools, but a lost bolt 
ked the whole structure, and it 
4 too bulky, anyway, to be carried 
nie running board of a car. 

ere was that everlasting running 
9d again, which the tourist insisted 
denough to carry a whole house on. 
vanted all of his car room for com- 
y) in traveling. So the manufactur- 
Jas now given him a complete out- 
yeds, chairs and tables, all folded 
ther like his tent and cook stove, 


a 


<i 


eos se 


H le 
| 


oe establishment of a _ recre- 
i ational camp based on principles 

of technical forestry is con- 
elated in the announcement of the 
wpective opening July 1, 1923 of 
‘ip Mishike (The Turtle) in North- 
vitern Vilas County, Wisconsin, on 
h Michigan line. 
-) will be a forestry camp for boys, 
a school, though it will have a 
feiite program for play and for work. 
‘will be based on the _ principle 
no one so thoroughly knows the 
woods and real camp life as the 
ster who is trained to live in the 
(ds and live there comfortably. 
jie definition of the word camping 
‘living out-of-doors comfortably,” 


Ti A 

jamp Mishike will be in charge of 
echnical forester, with foresters 
he staff as instructors and coun- 
as far as possible. It will be 


rs, but boys will be divided into 
age groups for camp life and in 
arrying out of camp activities. 
2 location of the camp will be 
e height of land which divides 
aters of Lake Superior from the 
dwaters of the Mississippi. The 
Wperty of Camp Mishike includes 
‘ on both watersheds, and con- 
i the two, on the high plateau 
the Gogebic Iron Range region of 
' consin and Michigan. 
jhe property consists of over 1,600 
42S of land, with a frontage of four 
[28 on three lakes. Of this land, 
#0 acres is back from the lake front- 
H and this back land will be re- 
fisted by the technical foresters of 
‘ip organization, making it probably 
| first private forest-plantation in 
Middle states. The camp _ will 
ie its own nursery for the grow- 
| f its own planting stock for the 
westation of this area. 
he property of Camp Mishike is lo- 
od half way between the two log- 
villages of Winchester and Wine- 
Vis., abutting on the Michigan 
line, and Winchester will be the 
Loitice station for the camp. 
nsiderable state land is located 
i the chief lake of the group, and 
3 planned to cooperate with the 
te in its efforts to encourage the 
‘elopment of state forest areas. 
‘ee main lakes on the property are 
»wn as Harris, Rock and Rainbow, 
» Camp Mishike property has two 
| a half miles of frontage on the 
Tes of Harris lake, and three quar- 
3 of a mile each on the shore of 
*k and Rainbow lakes. Inasmuch 
the camp property nearly sur- 
nds Harris lake, it is planned to 


, 
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with no bolts to lose, no tools to carry, 
no long poles or bulky, unsightly nui- 
sance. And the requirement to “make 
ready in a jiffy’’ has been met. 

The tourist now travels with his 
entire household equipment on one 
running board. Complete outfits for 
two may be carried on a small ear, 
larger outfits for a family may be 
taken along on the family car. And 
when there is a. two-car party, en- 
larged outfits may be divided and ecar- 
ried on the two cars. No matter what 
the requirement there is an outfit for 
any party. 

These camp accessories have been 
a great factor in popularizing tour- 
ing. They make trips more enjoyable 
and comfortable, for there is never 
any worry about getting hotel accom- 
modations or landing in a “bum hotel.” 
The camping out plan is so economi- 
cal that the whole family may be tak- 
en along at less cost than for two to 
travel. There is no bad temper over 
being held-up with exorbitant hotel 
charges, so nothing but pleasant mem- 
ories mark the trail of the tourist. 
But best of all is the glory of spend- 
ing the entire vacation time in the 
open, free from all care and worry, in- 
haling the invigorating pure air of the 
forests, going and staying where fan- 
cy leads, enjoying a real rest and 
genuine recreation. 


Training in Forestry Work 


legalize, if possible, the changing of 
the name of this lake to Mishike lake, 
meaning turtle, in Chippewa. 


The property is on the divide be- 
tween the waters of Superior and the 
Mississippi. Harris lake is one of the 
sources. of the Presque Isle river, 
noted for trout, and, its lakes for bass. 


The name of the camp, Mishike, The 
Turtle, is therefore based on famous 
fishing and cruising waters, and is in 
the general region of the _ historic 
crossing of the old Indian trails from 
Lake Superior, through Lake Gogebic, 
to the headwaters of the Mississippi. 


The insignia of the camp will be the 
historic sign manual of an old Indian 
chief exhibited in the United States 
Library of Congress, in the original 
of a letter from three Indian chiefs to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The personnel of the camp organ- 
ization is as follows: Dr. Hugh F. 
Baker, president, Warren B. Bullock, 
vice-president, and W. E. Sanderson, 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Sander- 
son will be in charge of all camp oper- 
ations as director. He was for four 
years director of the Sophomore Sum- 
mer Camp at Cranberry Lake, N. Y., 
of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse... He was assist- 
ant director of this.college camp in 
the western Adirondacks before tak- 
ing entire charge. He is a graduate 
forester, and will have charge of for- 
estry operations on the Camp Mishike 
land, as well as of camp activities. 
He will operate Camp Mishike on the 
principle that the forester from his 
knowledge of the woods, is the best 
type of man to teach comfortable liv- 
ing out of doors, to cruise unknown 
country by canoe, and to care for boys 
in the Great North Woods of Wiscon- 
sin. The Vilas country region, with 
1,600 lakes in a single county, is ad- 
mirably suited to the development of 
real out of doors knowledge among 
boys. 

Dr. Baker’s reputation as a forester 
needs no. elaboration. For eight 
years dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, he has been a lead- 
er in insisting that forestry means use 
of the forests for recreation, as weil 
as for growing timber. He is now 
erecutive secretary of the American 
Peper and Pulp Association, but hopes 
to spend his summer vacations at the 
camp, teaching nature study to the 
boys. ° 

Mr. Bullock was with Dr. Baker and 
Mr. Sanderson at Syracuse, as director 
of the Hxtension Service of the Col- 
lege, which he left to become secre- 
tary of the National Forestry Program 
Committee, in the campaign for na- 
tional forestry legislation to foster the 
preservation of existing forests and 
the reforesting of cut over areas. 


Not a Summer Resort—Just Freedom and Play Anywhere Along the 
Shores of Green Bay. 


Paved Highways, Railroads, Lake Michigan 
All Routes Lead Direct Into 


Jtenominee 
County 


Free camp sites and bathing beaches along the shores of beau- 
tiful Green Bay; free camp sites beside pretty streams on all 
highways in the county. 


Wisconsin and Michigan Route 15, the Greater Sheridan 
Road, which starts at St. Louis and ends at Keweenaw Point 
on Lake Superior, enters Michigan at Menominee, passes 
through the center of Menominee County and intersects the 
famous CLOVERLAND TRAIL, Michigan Route 12, at Pow- 
ers-Spalding, in the north part of the county. Michigan 
Route 91 starts at Menominee and skirts the bay shore all the 
way to Escanaba, one of the most delightful, refreshing 50- 
mile drives in the country. 


Menominee County is the natural entrance and exit to Clover- 
land, a favorite stopping place over night because of its loca- 
tion from which all principal highways radiate. 


Menominee County is the most developed in manufacturing 
and agriculture in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, but there 
are thousands of undeveloped acres awaiting the settlers, hun- 
dreds of ideal sites for summer homes, numerous openings for 
new industries and business. Your trip may prove your best 
opportunity in life. 


Settlers Have Taxes Free 
For Five Years 


For descriptive literature and further information write: 
E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
PAUL M. SCHUYLER, County School Commissioner, Powers, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


The Bank of Friendly Service 


Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $3,300,000.00 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALI IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres 

Vice. Pres.; Edward I. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

(. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


; Edward Ulseth, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest 


Gogebic 


Bank in 
County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 


Iron River, 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 

We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 

Officers: Ellsworth §. (Coe, Pres.; Chas, ©. 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. Van Wag gner, Vice 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, Cashier; Geo. Zam- 
bon, Asst. Cashier; ‘Trene Colberg, Asst. 
Cashier. 


Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 


Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; 


Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §. 
Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 

Menominee, Michigan 

“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus $200,000.00 


Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vico Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H 


Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17, 703.538 


A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 


Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice Pres.; 
Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain. 


hie Lig 
Ow 
Cashier; 
Forbes, 
E. L. 


Bohn, 


SE 
—————— 


First National Bank 


of ‘Sault Ste. Marie 

Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 

Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier ; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 

layson, Asst. Cashier. 


Mead, 


————— 
ee 


the only National Bank in 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous 
Officers : 


attention. 


P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: HH. W. Kaufman, Pres.; 
S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash- 
ier; 0. E. Barber, Asst. Cashier: KE. J. Hudson, 
“i. S. Bice, Louis G. Kaufman, 

visory Committee, 


Chairman Ad- 


‘Ask Your Banker 


' Your banker will gladly help 
you solve any of your farm 
problems. It always pays to 


consult your banker. 


TOMATO PACK NORMAL 


American canneries in 1922 put up 
approximately 11,538,000 cases of to- 
matoes, according to a compilation 
just received by the canned foods unit 
of the Department of Commerce from 
the National Canners’ Association. 
This approaches the normal pack of 
the pre-war years and is believed to 
be a return to a consistent annual out- 
put of this product, 


ee 


First National Bank 
of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 
The oldest and largest Bank, and 
Mackinac County 


A Tongue Twister 


Grocer—My best butter is fifty cents 
a pound. 

Billy—But this butter is bitter. If 
mother put this bitter butter in her 
batter it will make her batter bitter. 

So Billy bought abetter bit of butter, 
and: his mother put the better bit of 
butter in her batter, and the better bit 


~Hypye OF butter made better batter than 


would the bitter bit of butter. 
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Team Work and Prosper! ] 


By J. H. PUELICHER 


President American Bankers Association 


T is an unnecessarily fatalistic atti- 

tude toward business to assume 

that a period of prosperity must 

inevitably give way to severe de- 
pression. We are in the midst of sound 
prosperity. We have in our own hands 
the means to maintain a strong, pros- 
perous course of business activity in- 
definitely. To make prosperity per- 
manent is the paramount duty of 
American bankers, business men and 
working men. They can do it with 
better economic teamwork. They can- 
not do it otherwise. 

Better self-control and better team- 
work in business will so modify the 
human factor among the controlling 
forces that produce business ups and 
downs that the extremes of over-done 
booms and disheartening depressions 
will be avoided. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
gone far toward saving business from 
the effects of recklessness on one 
hand, and panicky fears on the other, 
in the use of the nation’s credit re- 
sources that have characterized busi- 
ness in the past. 
ter team-work to banking so that it 
can render better service to business. 

But the Federal Reserve System is 
not enough. We need still greater 
teamwork in all aspects of the inter- 
relations of men in business. We 
must have team-work that recognizes 
the fact that ‘business is service.’ The 
old days of ‘business is business’ are 
passed. Only that business will endure 
which renders a real public service. 
Only that business is sound which ad- 
ministers to real human needs, com- 
forts and progress. The most con- 
spicuous part of a _ reaction is the 
crashing to earth of business based on 
selfish speculation, on exploration of 
public emergencies, on over-trading 
and on stimulation of abnormal act- 
ivity in many lines beyond the point 
of rendering real service. 

Again, we must have team-work 
that recognizes that everyone. who 
awe... 


Financing the 


OME years ago a banker in a 

cattle district had a prize animal 

on exhibition, partly to attract the 
farmed trade and partly to promote 
the cattle industry. The office boy 
delegated to parade the animal up and 
down within the inclosure provided in 
the lobby of the institution explained 
to inquirers that he was “a stock 
holder in the bank.” 


Taken as a huge joke at the time, it 
was a forerunner of a relationship be- 
tween finance and farming which one 
bank at least has found interesting 
and profitable. 


When last year Mr. F. H. Johnson, 
President of the Sioux Falls Trust and 
Savings Bank of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, established a Dairy Cow De- 
partment in his bank, he not only 
called a turn on the facetious office 
boy before mentioned but he in real- 
ity made the dairy cow legal tender, 
for he. placed her on a negotiable 
basis with a value that compared with 
old established investment securities. 


Mr. Johnson had noticed that in 
passing on loans, the requests came 
from certain sections and areas. Upon 
studying the conditions in these areas 
he made the discovery that the dairy 
cow while not altogether missing was 
a negligible quantity and he drew the 
conclusion that if the dairy cow is 
good for one locality it must be good 
for another. 


With the courage of his convictions 
he established a Dairy Cow Depart- 
ment which set about systematically 
to introduce meritorious animals into 
the background sections of his state. 
A plan for financing the farmer was 
advertised; the farmers investigated 
and found it fair and reasonable and 
before the year was up, 1200 grade 
dairy cows and 50 pure bread bulls 
had been placed on South Dakota 
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It has brought bet- . 


Dairy Indust 


participates in the productioy 
paration and transportation of 
is entitled to a fair return for j 
fort, and no more. The ma) 
raises the fruit, the man who ¢ 
the man who transports it, th 
chant who distributes it, all p} 
a share of a composite public Ss) 
Team-work demands that ea | 
nize the value of the others’ 
This means that labor be paid 
wage, that capital be allowed t 
a fair profit. When any elem 
tempts to take advantage of 5 
tions to get more than its gsbh 
tends to throw the price struct) 
of true and weakens the whok 
ness fabric. 
Again, team-work demands 4 
nition of the public sanctity of 
of honest money. It is a crip 
short measure a purchaser of 
by putting a false base in a sti 
bushel basket so that he will gi) 
than he pays for. It would be ¢| 
a crime to replace the soun| 
base of our money with som) 
of a less standard value in thep 
est of one class as against at 
so that those who must accept 01 
for their goods and services mt 
cept less real value than they ¢ 
titled to receive. That is whi 
been done in Russia and Ger 
That is what some seek to do 
United States of America. Bi 
I do not say that we will fre\ 
selves from the grip of the bun 
cycle. But I do say that it is ov 
fault if we do not bring about f 


( 


U) 


coordination of effort. We e 
it by means of real team-wor' 
reciprocal service that will avo, 
extremes of artificial business 

and their resultant deep reactic 
know of no finer service for bur 

men and working men to rend) 
nation than to maintain this spr 
prosperity of 1923 indefinitely 
undoubtedly lies in their hands) 
today by means of real team-w 


| 
farms through the agency of thel 
Falls Trust & Savings Bank. ‘ 
bankers beginning to recogniz 
dairy cow as a special asset ir 
culture, dairying points the rr 
greater prosperity on the farm. T 


terest which at this early a 
being manifested in the comin 
tional Dairy Exposition at Syr! 
N. Y., on October 5th to 13th,y 


“moo” of the dairy cow. 
World’s Dairy Congress, which 2 
at Washington, D. C., on Octob 
and 3rd, adjourns to Philadel 
tober 4th and convenes again at) 
cuse on October 5th, is a tet 
of the interest which busines} 
society are taking in the humbl 
ter mother of the world. 


“On to Syracuse” isthe slogan 
will bring to that city of unbo 
hospitality a record attend 
bankers and representatives of ( 
bers of Commerce as well as dail! 
and manufacturers of dairy pre! 
from all over the world. 
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ARCHITECT : 


Specialist in*School Desia . 


Also furnish Consulting Sat | 
ice to School Boards and in 
Fireproof Construction. — = | 
Suite 6, 7 and 8 Kreuz Buiding 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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Club Leaders, Mostly Rural School Teachers 


r second place in first year garment 
aking work. The scissors and thim- 
je donated by Square People was 
jyvarded Mary Otrovodec, Carney, for 
‘cond place in second year garment 
aking work. The colored picture 
| a scene on the Menominee River 
mated by Mr. A. M. Conant was giv- 
1 to Lucile Getzloff, Harris, for sec- 
jid piace in third year garment mak- 
}g work. The sewing box donated by 
jauerman Brothers was given to Ma- 
e Nadeau, Nadeau, for second place 
| fourth year garment making work. 
jhe saw donated by the Northern 
ardware Company was given to Wal- 
ir Freeman, Wallace, for second place 
\ first year handicraft work. The 
jammer donated by the Northern 
- Company was given to 
| = 


Boys: and Girls’ Glub Bork | 


(Continued from page 6) 


Francid Reitmeyer, Ingalls, for third 
place in first year handicraft club 
work. The hammer and saw donated 
by Riley & Seidl was given to Antone 
Blahnik, State Road, Menominee, for 
second place in second year handi- 
craft club work. 

Third placings were given a white 
ribbon and honorable mention and 
were as follows: First year garment 
making, Edna Mitts, Powers. Second 
year garment making, Florence Kell, 
Powers, and Ruth Sherman, Faithorn. 
These girls’ work was so close that 
the judge could not tell which was the 
winner, so both were mentioned. Third 
year garment making, Josephine 
Draye, Nadeau; fourth year garment 
making, Marion Flynn, Harris. 

After the awarding of the prizes the 
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Club Members’ "ive Stock Judging Contest at Round-up 
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‘First National Bank 
a of DULUTH 


‘At the Center ot Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


$22,000,000 © 


, 


‘*This bank wants to know 
you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
‘Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


ee 
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children were dismissed and were 
seen happily departing, some of them 
looking forward to another picnic next 
year. The authorities at the Agricul- 
tural School wish to announce to the 
boys and girls of Menominee county 
that they enjoyed having you with 
them and that they are planning big- 
ger than ever for next year’s event. 

It might be well to add that Menom- 
inee county had more boys and girls 
in club work last winter than any oth- 
er county in the upper peninsula. Keep 
up the good work. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTION 

N ITS field experiments in clearing 

land with explosives, the College 

of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin has studied the effect of 
soil moisture on the economic efficien- 
cy of stump blasting. Results show 
that it costs about 50 per cent more to 
remove stumps with dynamite during 
the dry part of the summer than in 
early spring or late fall when the soil 
is wet, other conditions being the 
same. Stumping under wet conditions 
saves dvnamite, detonators and la- 
bor. The advantage of blasting in the 
spring or fall, or at some other wet 
period of the year, may amount to 
$20 an acre where there are 100 stumps 
or more to the acre to be removed. 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle and return 


Also 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
also Lander and Casper, Wyoming and return 


The National Parks, the Black Hills and 


many other Western scenic localities. 


Favorable stopover privileges. Liberal 
return limits. Wide choice of routes. 


Fast, splendidly “equipped through trains daily. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Ask for booklet ‘‘Forty Ways and More to California and North 
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Mailing in checks and drafts to this Bank 
for deposit is both convenient and safe. 


Just endorse them with your name and 
the words ‘For Deposit Only.” You 
save the time and trouble your postman 
is glad to assume. Withdrawals can be 
made just as easily. 


The farther you live from Marquette the 
more you will appreciate our bank-by- 
mail service. Bank-by-Mail accounts cor- 
dially invited. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits in excess of $350,000.00 
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Methods of Preserving Fruits and Vegetables 


nirig is taken from the bulle- 

tin issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
devoted entirely to home canning 
of fruits and vegetables. These 
articles will be published in Clo- 
verland Magazine in a series, run- 
ning through the July and August 
issues. Success in home canning 


4 ber following article on can- 


depends a good deal on how well 
the canner understands the “why” 


of each step in the method. For 
that reason and because of an 
increasing interest in and de- 
mand for such information, these 
articles go more thoroughly into 
the science of canning than would 
ordinarily be justified in a popu- 
lar discussion of how to can. 


WHY CAN? 

(1) To make ourselves healthier 
and better nourished; (2) to provide a 
pleasing variety of succulent, tender 
young fruits and vegetables through- 
out the winter instead of having them 
only during the few days or weeks 
when they are in full season; and (3) 


to save food which otherwise would 
go to waste 
The chief fault to be found with 


many American dietaries is that they 
contain too large a proportion of man- 
ufactured foods, such as white flour 
and cornstarch and polished rice; of 
sugar and lard and oils, and of pies, 
cakes, candies, and sweets made from 
these things. Canned fruits and veg- 
etables will help to supply us more 
fully with organic acids, with mineral 
matter in various forms; and (to a 
certain extent) with those newly dis- 
covered subtsances called vitamines. 
Mineral salts and vitamines of several 
kinds are essential for growth, health, 
and well-being, and may sometimes be 
procured to better advantage from 
fruits and vegetables than from more 
expensive foods. It has frequently 
been urged that the heat of canning 
destroys vitamines. Recent investiga- 
tions, however, indicate that this is 
by no means invariably true, or if it 
occurs may be only partial; and if, for 
instance, two tablespoonfuls a day of 
the juice of canned tomatoes will pre- 
vent an infant from having scurvy— 
as seems indeed to be the case—it is 
not necessary to concern ourselves 
with the problem of whether one-half 
tablespoonful of the juice of fresh to- 
matoes might not have done the same 
work just as well. So far as known 
at present the value of canned fruits 
and vegetables as sources of much 
needed “mineral salts,” organic acids, 
and certain other valuable food mate- 
rials is approximately equal to that of 
the freshly cooked fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Canning is one of the most desirable 
means of preserving fruits and vege- 
tables; for it preserves these foods in 
a condition more nearly like that of 
the freshly cooked product than is the 
case with dried, brined, or pickled 
fruits or vegetables. There is also 
the further advantage that when the 
canning is done the product in the 
can is practically ready to serve. 

Canned products are worthy of a 
larger share of the housewife’s con- 
sideration than they usually receive. 
They are, indeed, a valuable resource 
in time of emergency; yet they may 
also be used as foundation for a great 
variety of delectable dishes. There 
is a great difference between canned 
tomatoes simply heated as they come 
from the can and the dish of scalloped 
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Woman and the Home 


By MAE T.. ERD EZ 


tomatoes which may be prepared from 
the same can, the contents of which 
have had their natural flavor judi- 
ciously enhanced by the addition of 
such seasonings as buttered crumbs 
or savory rice, green peppers, a few 
drops of onion juice, a bit of bay leaf, 
a spoonful of sugar, or a piece of mild 
cheese. The same principle applies 
to other canned products, most of 
which may be used in as many differ- 
ent dishes as may fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 


The art of canning was discovered 
more than 100 years ago by a French- 
man named Appert. About seventy 
years later another Frenchman, Pas- 
teur, proved that foods spoil because 
of the growth of very small plants, or 
microorganisms, of various kinds, such 
as yeasts, molds, and bacteria. These 
small organisms are looked upon as 
plants rather than animals, although 
they are not like any of the green 
plants with which we are so familiar. 
They not only consume our food, but 
they also defile it by producing vari- 
ous substances which spoil its flavor 
and appearance. In some instances 
they produce substances which cause 
illness or even death. 

The appearance of molds is familiar 
to us all, because they usually grow 
on the surface, at least when they 


form their fruits or spores. These 
black, or white, or variously colored 
spores are formed in such abundance 
that their fuzzy mass is very plainly 
visible to the naked eye. They grow 
readily in, and on the surface of, such 
materials as bread, fruits, vegetables, 
jelly, cheese, sour milk, and even 
leather and cloth, in the form of ‘mil- 
dew.” Their spores or “seeds” are 
blown about in the air, and are always 
ready to grow on the surface of jelly, 
preserves, and many other foods which 
have been left exposed. Molds, how- 
ever, do not give much trouble in can- 
ning by modern methods. 


Household yeasts are also more or 
less familiar to most of us, because 
one of the wild yeasts has been 
“tamed” or domesticated and is used, 
either in the form of “yeast cakes” or 
in some liquid form, for the making of 
bread. This same yeast is also useful 
in starting the process of vinegar mak- 
ing. There are many kinds of yeasts. 
When any kind of yeast grows in jel- 
ly, preserves, or canned products, its 
presence is highly objectionable be- 
cause the fermentation which it brings 
about destroys the attractiveness and 
wholesomeness of such foods, so far 
as ordinary table uses are concerned. 
However, yeasts (like molds) are usu- 
ally killed by heating for a short time, 


Ideal Display of Canning by U, S. Department of Agriculture 
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and therefore give comparativelyii 
tle trouble in canning. 


The destruction of bacteria is ata 
together different matter. These) 
ganisms are very much smaller tg 
are yeasts and molds and are m 
more likely to cause trouble in if 
ning. Bacteria are so small thalj 
would take more than 10,000 of tn 
of average length, placed end to: 
to measure one inch. 


There are always microorganism) 
one kind or another present on 
skin or rind of fruits and vegetat 
Bacteria, yeasts, and molds are fo 
to a greater or less extent in the 
in natural waters, on our own skil 
on all animal bodies, in the soil, 
in dust. If we are canning food wl 
we expect to keep perfectly for a ft 
od of weeks, months, or even ye 
we must make every effort to see { 
we do not allow any bacteria, yea 
or molds to remain in the jar or 
to grow on the food in the sealed <¢ 
tainer and spoil it. All utensils 
materials must be kept as clean 
possible and must be carefully 
dled to prevent the entrance of | 
and bacteria or other organisms, 
that the chances of spoilage will 
greatly lessened. Bacteria mult 
with astonishing rapidity, especis 
in a warm, moist place. Many ba 
ria, yeasts, and molds can not gi 
except in the presence of air or ¢ 
gen, but there are many varieties 
bacteria which grow very well ind 
in the sealed can or jar, after all 
air or oxygen it is possible to t 
out has been removed. \ 

Since many very common kinds 
bacteria can live without air, it is 
sirable to apply sufficient heat to fo} 
which are sealed away from the } 
to kill all such bacteria; or at lei 
all of those which can grow in | 
canned food material. When we &t 
ceed in killing ALL bacteria pres} 
in a given space or on a given arti 
we say that we have sterilized 
just as the surgeon sterilizes his gon 
and instruments by boiling or ste 
ing or baking them for a long tim 
at a very high temperature, or by | 
use of certain chemicals. Absol? 
sterilization is, however, difficult to- 


bodies called spores. These sp 
are capable of surviving for long p 
ods of time in spite of unfavora 
conditions. 

The bacterial spores are so well | 
tected that they can endure extré 
temperature for considerable peri¢ 
The spores of some bacteria have Dé) 
found to resist the temperature } 
boiling water for thirty-eight hot 
Of course no one would think of co 
ing voung, tender vegetables for tl 
length of time. Fortunately, most 


al 


, 


the spores commonly found on fru 
and vegetables appear to have mu 


less resistance to heat. k 

Processing as a canning term mea? 
the application of heat to food ar 
rials in such a way as to insure p 
servation and secure the maximum 
good quality. I* usually refers to t? 
application of heat to the sealed 
partially sealed container, as wht 
jars of fruit or vegetables are heat 
in boiling water or in steam. It m 


must result in the production of a 
tractive and wholesome article of 
and insure preservation. The heat 
process should be as short as it is 
sible to make it and yet be sure 0 
taining the desired result. Fortun 
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ves or suggestions for new Uses of Grape-Nuts, so purchased: 


900.00 for the Ist selection 
(500.00 for the 3rd selection 


$750.00 for the 2nd selection 
$250.00 for the 4th selection 


ead carefully the terms of this offer so that you may have the fullest oppor- 
junity to share in its benefits. The conditions are so simple and fair that every 
‘iousewife in the United States can take part in this National Recipe Festival! 


if 


| There Is No Other Food Like Grape-Nuts 


| 


| HILE practically every man, 
woman and child in the 
English-speaking world knows 
pe-Nuts’as a delicious, nourishing and 
ylesome cereal, and while it is common 
wledge that Grape-Nuts with milk or 
1m is a complete food, many house- 
es do not know of the appetizing and 
siomical dishes that can be prepared 
a Grape-Nuts. Jt lends itself, we 
leve, to more uses than any other 
¢eal, The convenience and economy of 
+.pe-Nuts,and the flavor,zestand whole- 
(aeness which it imparts to other food, 
cee it invaluable in every home. 
frequently we receive interesting let- 
¢}from women throughout the country, 
ging about the attractive dishes they 
ze with Grape-Nuts—delicious pud- 
zs, salads, dressings for fowls, etc. No 


fape-Nuts is a highly nutritious food in the 
‘of crisp, golden granules. It contains the 
4 utriment of wheat and barley, including vita- 
’ Band mineral elements required for building 
tly health. These elements are often lacking 
die ordinary diet, chiefly through ‘‘over-refine- 
at” in the preparation of food. 

'/o other food is so thoroughly baked as Grape- 
¥3. More than 20 hours are consumed in the 
hg process which makes Grape-Nuts easy to 
ist, and also develops a natural sweetness 
i the grains themselves. 

he form and crispness of Grape-Nuts invite 
2 jough mastication—a decided advantage be- 
*ése this not only provides exercise for the teeth, 
> imakes for good digestion. 


i 


he Postum Cereal Company will buy not less 
‘h 101 Recipes or suggestions for new Uses of 
}9e-Nuts, paying $50.00 for each one accepted. 
'/) Offer is open to every person in the United 
ot es. 
: dod Housekeeping Institute, conducted by 
Gd Housekeeping Magazine, will decide an 
avd of $2500.00 for the best four of the 101 or 
m 2 Recipes orsuggestions for new Uses of Grape- 
3, So purchased. $1000.00 for the 1st selection; 
7.00 for the 2nd selection; $500.00 for the 3rd 
@ttion; and $250.00 for the 4th selection. 


2cipes must be mailed between May Ist, 1923 
| August 31st, 1923. 


| }2cipes or suggestions for new uses submitted 
)urchase must not duplicate any of the ten 
(pes printed in this announcement. 
2 Recipe will be purchased from any one di- 
€ly or indirectly connected with the Postum 


the Company, Inc., or Good Housekeeping 
hi tute, 

more than one Recipe is offered, each must 
Titten on a separate sheet. Write name and 
Mess plainly on each Recipe submitted. 


the event of a tie for any award offered, an 


doubt there are thousands of women who 
are finding varied uses for Grape-Nuts in 
their home cooking,and even more thou- 
sands who will be glad to learn of those 
varied uses; for while we all cling to old 
favorite dishes, we also welcome. anda 
enjoy a change. 

So that is the thought back of our offer 
of more than $7500.00 in cash for new 
ways of using Grape-Nuts. To those 
women who are already using Grape- 
Nuts in various ways, other than as a 
breakfast cereal or in the recipes given 
here, and to those women who would 
like totry their hand at developing some 
new way to use Grape-Nuts, we offer to 
buy at $50.00 each not less than 101new 
Grape-Nuts Recipes. We plan to include 
these new Recipes in a beautifully illus- 
trated cook book. 


What Is Grape-Nuts? 


Every housewife in the Land should take ad- 
vantage of this extraordinary opportunity to earn 
the tidy sum of $50.00 by a little pleasant and 
educational effort in her own home. Also the fair 
and equal chance tosecureoneof the liberal awards 
to be made by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Moreover, there’s the greater knowledge of the 
value of Grape-Nuts, not only as a delicious 
breakfast cereal, but in the preparation of a vari- 
ety of appetizing dishes that add to the health 
and pleasure of the whole family. 


Where you don’t find Grape-Nuts 
you won’t find people 
“There’s a Reason” 
Sold by grocers everywhere! 


_ Conditions Governing the Purchase of, and Awards for 
Grape-Nuts Recipes 


award identical in all respects with that tied for 
will be made to each one tying. 
It is not necessary to purchase Grape-Nuts. A 


. suitable quantity will be sent upon request to those 


desiring to submit recipes. 

Your Recipe should state the exact number in- 
tended tobe served. Recipes should be carefully 
tested to make sure that proportions and direc- 
tions for preparing will bring best results. 

Form of Recipe: First, writename of your Recipe 
at top of sheet; below list all ingredients, using 
level measurements only; then the directions for 
preparing, worded simply and accurately. Do not 
send specimen dish. 

In considering Recipes for purchase, and for 
awards by Good Housekeeping Institute, account 
will be taken of the following points: 

(a) Palatability. 

(b) Simplicity and economy. 

(c) Accuracy and clearness of expression of 
recipe. 

Announcement of the Recipes purchased, and 
Awards by Good Housekeeping Institute will be 
made in January Good Housekeeping. 

Recipes submitted to the Postum Cereal Com- 
pany for purchase will not be returned. 


Wl Recipes must be addressed.to- 


«RECIPE DEPARTMENT 


fbstum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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OVER $7500.00 


Jor Grape:Nuts Recipes 


“he Postum Cereal Company will buy not lessthan 101 Recipesor suggestions for 
ew Uses of Grape- Nuts, paying $50.00 for each one accepted. And in addition— 


yood Housekeeping Institute, conducted by Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
\vill decide an award of $2500.00 for the best four of the 101 or more Reci- 


Below are ten Recipes showing a few of the many ap- 
petizing dishes that can be made with Grape-Nuts. Read 
them over, try some of them, and then you will find it 
easy to work out a new Recipe or think of a new use for 
Grape-Nuts, that we may purchase. And remember, 
your Recipe or suggestion for new use of Grape-Nuts 
may also merit one of the large awards. 


GRAPE-NUTS Ice Cream 


Prepare plain flavored ice cream in the usual way. Just before 
the cream hardens in freezing, add Grape-Nuts as it comes 
from the package, in the proportion of one-half cup of Grape- 
Nuts to one quart of ice cream. If you buy ice cream ready 
made, add Grape-Nuts in place of nut-meats. You'll find the 
resulting flavor unique. 


GRAPE-NUTS Salad 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2 cubed bananas 

1 sliced orange 2 teaspoons lemon-juice 

Y% cup cubed pineapple Cream Salad Dressing 
Cut up the fruit, add lemon-juice, mix with Grape-Nuts, and 
serve on bed of lettuce with Cream Salad Dressing. Makes four 
to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Six Minute Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 tablespoon sugar 

114 cups scalded milk Y cup raisins 
Cover Grape-Nuts with scalded milk. Add sugar, raisins, and 
alittle nutmeg. Cook six minutes directly over the heat, stir- 
ring constantly, and serve with any good pudding sauce. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cookies 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 2% cups flour 

\Y% cup shortening 2 teaspoons baking-powder 

144 cups light brown sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

Yo cup milk Y teaspoon cloves 

2 well-beaten eggs 14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup chopped seeded raisins 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add milk and well-beaten eggs. 
Add well-sifted dry ingredients, and raisins that have been 
dusted with part of the flour, and then the Grape-Nuts. Beat 
thoroughly and drop from a spoon on baking sheet one and one- 
halfinches apart. Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Cheese Casserole 

34 cup Grape-Nuts 4 teaspoon pepper 

14% cups milk 1% cups chopped American 

1 tablespoon butter cheese 

14 teaspoon soda 2 eggs 

1 teaspoon salt Few grains paprika 
Scald the milk. Add Grape-Nuts, butter and seasonings and 
combine with the cheese and eggs, the latter slightly beaten. 
Pour into a buttered baking dish, surround with hot water 
and bake slowly for forty-five minutes in a slow oven. Serve as 
the main course at luncheon, supper, or a meatless dinner. 
Makes four to six portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Fruit Pudding 
1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 pint boiling water 
1 package lemon Jell-O or Y% cup seeded raisins or 
lemon flavored gelatine chopped dates 

Add the boiling water to the Jell-O or lemon flavored gelatine 
and stir until it is dissolved. Pour into a mould, and after the 
mixture has cooled slightly, add the Grape-Nuts and fruit; then 
allow the mixture tochill and harden. Makes four to six portions 


GRAPE-NUTS Meat Loaf 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 egg 

1 pound veal, mutton or beef 1% tablespoon lemon-juice 

¥Y pound salt pork 2 tablespoons tomato 

1 teapoon salt catsup 

ly teaspoon pepper I, tablespoon chopped parsley 

2 tablespoons milk Y% minced onion 
Put the meat through a food chopper, add seasonings. Brown 
minced onion in a little fat before adding Grape-Nuts, milk, 
and slightly beaten eggs. Packina baking dish, shaping like a 
loaf of baked bread and smooth evenly ontop. Bake for forty- 
five minutes, basting frequently using one-half cup of hot water, 
a tablespoon at a time. Just before taking from oven, brush 
with some ofthe beaten white of egg and alittle milk. Brown 
for one minute. Makes four portions. 


GRAPE-NUTS Loaf Cake 

1 cup Grape-Nuts 1 cup milk 

Y% cup butter 22 cups Pastry flour 

12 cups sugar 2 teaspoons baking-powder 

3 eggs 1 teaspoon salt 

Yy teaspoon vanilla 

Cream butter and sugar; add egg-yolks well beaten; then milk 
and Grape-Nuts. Beat the mixture thoroughly, fold in alter- 
nately the stiffly beaten egg-whites and flour sifted with 
baking-powder three times; lastly, add the vanilla. Havecake 
pan previously greased and lightly floured; fill two-thirds 
full and bake in a moderate oven for forty-five minutes. 


GRAPE-NUTS Tomato Soup 

4 cup Grape-Nuts 1 sliced onion 

1 quart tomatoes 2teaspoons salt 

2 cups water 14 teaspoon soda 

10 peppercorns 4 whole cloves 

3 tablespoons butter 

Cook tomatoes, water and seasonings twenty minutes; strain 
and add salt and soda. Crush the Grape-Nuts with a rolling pin. 
Melt the butter, add the rolled Grape-Nuts, combine and heat 
the soup to the boiling point. Substitute whole Grape-Nuts 
for croutons in serving individual soup pilates. Makes four to 


six portions. 
GRAPE-NUTS Fudge 


Wy cup Grape-Nuts 2 squares chocolate 

2 cups granulated sugar Y_ teaspoon salt 

1 cup milk 2 tablespoons butter 

Y% teaspoon vanilla 

Combine the sugar, milk, chocolate and salt; place over a slow 
heat, and stir constantly until the sugar is dissolved. Then 
continue boiling gently, without stirring, until the thermom- 
eter registers 238 degrees F., or the mixture forms a soft ball 
when dropped in cold water. Set the pan in bowl of cold water 
and allow to stand undisturbed until there is no heat in the 
fudge mixture. Remove and add the butter and vanilla. Beat 
the mixture until creamy and thick, then add Grape-Nuts and 
continue beating until stiff enough to knead. Turn out on a 
buttered plate and cut into desired squares. 
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Horthern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


New Buildings 
DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


JAMES H. KAYE, President 


CHICKS for JUNHD and JULY deliv- 
eries. ROCKS and REDS mated with 
M. A. C. Tom Barron W. 
Leghorns, HEAVY TYPE B. Leg- 
horns, and ANCONAS at GREATLY 
reduced prices. 100% live arrival 
GUARANTEED. POST PAID. Strong 
chicks from vigorous HEAVY laying 
flocks. CATALOGUE FRE E. 
KNOLL’S HATCHERY, 
Michigan, R. 12. 


cockerels. 


Holland, 


150,000 


BABY CHICKS 


Buying ‘‘Cloverleaf’”’ 
chicks insures your suc- 
cess in the poultry busi- 
ness. Big, husky chicks 
from closely culled 
flocks. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. 


CLOVERLEAF POULTRY YARDS 
Route 2, Zeeland, Mich. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Both Combs. Michigan’s Greatest Color 
and Egg Strain. 80% egg yield in Janu- 
ary, 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 160,000 CHICKS, 12-c AND UP! 
20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
ear HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
s, i 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to yeur door. Circular Free. 


HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich, 


CHILDHOOD PICNIC DAYS 


OST of us remember the picnic 

of childhood days as the affair 

of pie, cake, and stomach-ache. 
The ration was poorly balanced. It 
was oversweet, and over-sour, and 
over knick-knacky. 


The auto and the increased favor of 
camping have brought us back to the 
simple sense and tastes of the pioneer. 
We know now that the prime essen- 
tials of food, well selected, make the 
most satisfactory out-door meal. We 
may be sure of the ‘best sauce” to 
give appetite; and what smells more 
delectable than friend bacon and eggs 
mingled with the pine, fern or mint 
fragrance of the out-doors? 


The out-door meal should have some- 
thing hearty, something filling, some- 
thing hot, and something sloppy. A 
little something sweet or tart, if you 
wish, but not too much of desserts and 
pickles, salads and lemonade. 


It is a treat to get away from the 
delicacies and combinations and to 
have only fundamentals with their 
straight, distinctive flavors. Here are 
some favorites: potatoes baked in the 
ashes, roasted ‘corn, “hot dog” or 
frankfurters with buns, steak fry, 
“ham and,” bacon, cocoa or coffee, 
fried potatoes, potato-soup or tomato 
soup, The most popular dish with the 
male-faction is pancakes. 


Can Fruits and Vegetable 


(Continued from page 20) 


ly, some of the very resistant spores 
occasionally found on certain vege- 
tables belong to that class of bacteria 
which can not grow except when free- 
ly supplied with air; so they do not 
always get a chance to develop in the 
canned vegetable. 

In the case of canned fruit and to- 
matoes the presence of acid makes a 
short application or a mild degree of 
heat much more effective in destroy- 
ing bacteria and their spores than 
would be the case if the acid were 
lacking. Furthermore, there are many 
bacteria which can not grow well in 
the presence of acid, not even in so 
mild an acid as a fruit contains; nor 
in heavy sugar solutions. These cir- 
cumstances make it possible to use a 
much shorter heating process with 
fruits than with vegetables, most of 
which contain comparatively little 
acid. 

It is well to recognize the fact, then, 


that canned goods will not always be 
absolutely sterile, even though per- 
fectly sound and fit for consumption. 
This is true of commercially canned 
as well as of home-canned goods. The 
surviving spores, however, being few 
in number can do no harm, provided 
they remain dormant, i. e., without 
growth of any kind, even though they 
may be capable of germination for 
many months or even years after the 
processing period. 

To summarize the more important 
considerations deduced from the bac- 
teriology of canning: 

(1) It is wise (if not absolutely 
necessary) to attain and preserve 
some degree of vacuum within the can 
or jar, i. e., there should be less air 
pressure inside the jar than outside 
it, and the cover should be difficult 
to loosen because of the extra pres- 
sure on the outside of it; or in case 
of the tin can, the ends should be 
somewhat drawn in when cool. This 
partial vacuum is the result of the 
jar or can being sealed while its con- 
tents are almost at the boiling point, 
or at least very hot; the contraction 
of air and condensation of steam in 
cooling are the cause of a lowered 
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pressure within the sealed sp 

(2) Sufficient heat should} 
plied to destroy those bacteri 
can grow in absence of air, ort 
those which would find favor) 
portunity for growth in the i 
food, uuder the conditions of jt 
which it must withstand. Thi 
of heat is likely also to destroy 
but perhaps not all, the spores) 
loving” bacteria. 

From what has already bei 
it is easy to perceive that scalcy 
boiling the jars, covers, and ff 
to be used in canning may hel 
ly by killing a large number 
bacteria present, yet it musta 
expected that all the bacteriay 
so easily killed, or that the co; 
can be actually sterile after 
minutes of scalding or even 
Even if the containers. are boil 
enough to destroy all organisr 
ent, it would be a mistake to 


lutely sterile after being 
from the hot water. The { 
which handle them, of course. 
sterile; they are perhaps laid dy 
a table which is not ster ie, a 
are left for some seconds or Tf 
exposed to air which is not 

(Continued next month 


ANENT VEGETABLE OD 


HEN cooking strong 
vegetables, if you put a 
stale bread into a cleal 

and put it in the pct, it will] 
the odors from going throus| 
house. Even so, however, it 
to keep door: shut into other 
and the kitchen window open. — 

After peeling onions, the sm 
more easily be washed off wit) 
water than with warm. Soap ¥ 
the stain. Rub with lemon, or t 

Charcoal added to the wa) 
which ham and cabbage are ¢) 
will destroy the odor. (Try i 
ions). 

Boil an onion with cabbag 
will smell less strong, One | 
eat the other up. 3 


[EN Mrs. Ralph Smith was re- 
urned to the Provincial Parlia- 
/nent of British Columbia some 
ago we felt that her advent in 
sition heralded a new day for 
i) in government positions. The 
qestion was whether or not she 
» ne in on a wave of emotional- 
jgendered by war conditions and 
; fail to keep her place when war 
er. The question was answered 
neertain terms a year ago when 
Jw returned with a vote of 18,- 
' 2 next highest vote being polled 
22 by one of her men opponents. 
43 the beginning of her public 
jj) her chief interests lie in the 
ijon of all measures of public 
43, especially those relating to 
. and children. Although the 
‘bill which she sponsored short- 
ir her first election was doomed 
wat because of lack of funds to 
yjon the work, she has fostered 
43 efforts that virtually cover 
of the objects of that bill and 
as hopes of seeing a federal 
‘bill become law and thus carry 
itly hopes to fruition. 
ing the successful legislative 
ge has fostered are those relat- 
' mothers’ pensions; the chil- 
1 adoption bill, whereby the 
jd child takes the name of the 
j adopting it, has equal inherit- 
fights with the other children of 
mily and is under the supervi- 
the superintendent of neglect- 
ren, who will find another 
e one in which the child is 
ves unsuitable. The testa- 
maintainence act is another 
Smith has helped pass. This 
2 heirs of an estate an oppor- 
to appeal in case there is an un- 
a no will left by a member of 


is allowed after the death of 
stator for appeal to be made. 

matal bill and one for post- 
e have been passed so that 
Vince is in position to stand 
he federal health measure as 
hat becomes a law. Another 
re Mrs. Smith sponsored was 
unding of a home for mentally 
ve children. This is a cottage 
nd located on the Frazer Riv- 
though it has been open only 
mths, it promises the best 
are for these unfortunate 


h’s work has not all been 
ng. Some time ago many 
urned soldiers felt that the 
nt was not giving them suf- 


mn. They called on the Pre- 
1 John Oliver, asked for in- 
lon on certain points and then 
dmed to a meeting hall. Several 
Alled on Mrs. Smith, told her of 
jrthcoming meeting and asked 
) Although she 
what the temper of the crowd 
jikely to be and that she might 
jsulted, she determined, despite 
sts of her friends, to attend. 
’m she arrived at the meeting 
¢ She found the hall so crowded 
ihe had to enter by a rear door 
!yhen she reached the stage she 
no place provided for her. Final- 
of the men got her a place to 
the side of the stage and there 
it and sweltered in her heavy 
{\ntil she finally decided to send 
to the chairman that she was 
sit and had been asked to speak. 
ven she was called upon and 
* a man in the audience also rose 
hallenged her right to be pres- 
/aying that they had decided the 
before to have no politicians at- 
jeeting. Mrs. Smith waited a mo- 
f expecting the chairman to come 
f’ aid, but when he failed to do 
$2 stepped forward and explained 
the was present in response to a 
ist made her some nights previ- 
fand that she had not come for 
|¥n pleasure but because of that 
tion, and she pointed out the va- 
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man in Canadian Cabinet 
Without Portfolio 


rious men in the audience who headed 
the delegation that asked her. 

Then she continued, “I am not here 
as a politician. I am here as the moth- 
er of soldiers; as the aunt of soldiers; 
and the cousin of soldiers, and my 
sons, my nephews, and my cousins, 
many of them, made the supreme sac- 
rifice. What is more, though I had no 
intention of mentioning this fact, since 
you have challenged my presence 
here, I will say that I offered to go 
myself overseas and would have re- 
joiced had I been accepted. Who of 
you here has given more than I in giv- 
ing my boys? As to being a politician, 
can the man who challenged me, give 
Webster’s definition of a politician? 
He defined a politiciam as ‘one versed 
in the science of government.’ Where- 
in lies the objection to such a one? 

“IT was asked to talk here for seven 
minutes and my seven minutes are up. 
But I would not have any of you think 
that I was afraid to come here and 
for that reason I have come and spok- 
en, but you see I have not even re- 
moved my cloak. If you really want 
to hear me I will put my cloak off and 
talk. Otherwise 1 will go and go glad- 
lyase 

When the men shouted for her to 
continue, she took off her heavy cloak 
and began, “You boys must bear in 
mind certain facts, I know you are 
angry and [ understand your state of 
mind. But remember that when you 
went overseas, we who stayed behind 
put all our effort into backing you. 
We sent all we could of money and 
supplies and industry languishcd be- 
cause we had neigher men nor meang 
to maintain it. Many phases of life 
were at a standstill. Then you began 
to come back by the thousands and 
we had not enough recovered to have 
industry re-established with a place 
for you all, Sixty thousand men went 
from British Columbia and althougr 
12,000 paid with their lives, yet 60,000 
men returned to British Columbia! 
When, for years, we have been bend- 
ing every effort of the government to 
economy and doing without, we cannot 
get the wheels of industry going again 


_ with sufficient speed and in sufficient 


volume to place you all quickly.” 

That speech, made at tinte when 
feeling was running high, helped place 
Mrs. Smith definitely as «a friend of 
the returned men. She was honest 
and out-spoken and unafraid and made 
the men see conditions as dry statis- 
tics could never have done, made them 
realize that the government had diffi- 
culties and delays in caring for the 
returning hordes. Is it any wonder 
that, with her ability for seeing the 
other fellow’s point of view, she has 
gained his confidence and has been re- 
turned to parliament with an over- 
whelming vote and is now in a minis- 
terial position, serving as a member 
of the cabinet without assignment to 
a portfolio. 


HOME-MADE RUGS 


ANY thrifty women are using 
M odds and ends to make new rugs 

which make the house not only 
more attractive but more easily kept 
clean. A bare floor with a rug spread 
before the bed and perhaps one in 
front of the dresser is the ideal for 
each bedroom. 

The home-made rugs are fashionable 
and have a homey look more popular 
than the factory rugs. They may be 
made of almost anything. wool being 
preferred. White had better be left 
out or dyed some other color as it 
looks and is soiled quickly. Old stock- 
ings, overalls, dresses and even coats 
are used for rugs. They should be 
heavy to “stay put.” The braided rugs 
sewed or crochetted are favorites. Ask 
a Home Demonstration Agent to show 
the women of your community how to 
make the best and newest kind. A 
very pretty rug is made from the 
navy-blue dresses and suits worn by 
the girls and women for several years 
past. It should be flecked with some 
other color. 
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The 
New 
Lloydalet 


Smaller and lighter than any other baby 

yet almost as roomy as a large carriage. 
Naturally, it is easily handled; and it serves per- 

fectly as a stroller when baby has outgrown a baby 


carriage. 


Woven on the wonderful Lloyd Loom—of one end- 
less wicker strand. Because of this remarkable loom— 
the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving far 
more perfectly and thirty times faster than human 
hands, Lloydalets can be bought for a lower price / 
than has ever before been asked for a baby carriage 


of similar quality. 


\Z 
Triage; 


The only carriage 
woven in desired 
shape fromoneend- 
less wicker strand. 


Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. Find the 
Lloyd name - plate 
y, on the seat. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lloydalets. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 
(Hey wood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 


LOOM 
Products 


loy 


Baby Carriages & Furniture 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
booklet, ‘‘Mothers of the World,”’ 
and name of nearest Lloyd dealer 


ees ee een encese cee s  DEDEE.. + coeveces 


To prevent shoulders of dress slip- 
ping down and displaying straps of 
the underwear, where the dress is one 
that does not require to be laundered, 
buy an inexpensive pair of lingerie 
clasps and sew one on each side to the 
shoulder seam on the inside about one 
inch from the neck opening and with 


the opening of the clasp toward the 
neck. Fasten the straps of the under- 
wear into the clasps and you will find 
this will climinate the annoyance of 
the dress slipping off the shoulders 
and it is much more convenient than 
pinning the shoulder each time you 


Free Poultry Book 


Cloverland Magazine will mail FREE of charge to each per- 
son purchasing baby chicks or a setting of eggs from pure 
bred hens one copy of ‘Poultry for the Farm and Home.” 
This book was compiled with the collaboration of leading au- 
thorities of agricultural colleges and poultry experts of the 
It is a beautiful book of 72 pages with 124 
half-tone illustrations, and tells you all about how to take 
care of baby chicks or hatch eggs, feeding, culling the flock, 
building poultry houses, preventing and curing poultry dis- 
eases, eradicating insect pests—in fact, everything you need 
to know to make a success of poultry raising. 

All you have to do when you order baby chicks, 25 or 
1,000; or a setting of 15 eggs for “Old Biddy,” or a case 
for the incubator, is to notify CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 
on the attached coupon, being careful to fill out each blank, 
if you want this valuable book absolutely FREE. 


This book is worth many dollars to you if you are raising 
poultry now, or if you are going to start this year. 


United States. 


COUPON 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE, Menominee, Michigan, 
Please mail me FREE OF CHARGE one copy of Poul- 


Gentlemen: 


put the dress on. 


try Book, “Poultry for the Farm and Home,” and without any obliga- 
tions whatsoever on my part, as I have complied with your instructions, 


Name 


From 


PI) CY Cie Rp CC Cy) aCe ee OCR 


a a 


Ce a i | 
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“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Shorthorns Selected by Experienced Grazier 


During the last week in April and the first week 
in May U. S. Senator J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Geneseo, 
New York, now serving his second term at Washing- 
ton was on the Chicago market selecting 500 steers 
and 450 cvows and heifers to be grazed on the 6500 
acre farm owned by the Senator and his father J. W. 


Wadsworth, Sr., 


a former Member of Congress. 


Members of the Wadsworth family own about 30,000 

acres of land and farming is their source of income. 

Their system of agriculture is permanent. In 

this connection it is significant that upwards of 90 percent of the cattle 


selected were Shorthorns. 


The Senator likes Shorthorns—they adapt 


themselves readily to new conditions, gain 300 pounds during the sea- 


son, fatten smoothly and sell well. 


For literature about Shorthorns address 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1 17 
ith ms a oe 
VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 

IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 

Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s Means 
ERROR Pensa 


1 


1 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
Gffice not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, Michigan 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soll, 
and crops. 

Dept. 

Wis. 


climate 
Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 


WANT to head tant owner having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


HBPMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 

ments—Fits any sewing machine; price 
$2. Personal checks, 10c extra. Bridg- 
eee Sales Agency, Box 881, Buffalo, 


80-ACRE FARM FOR’ SALE—Located 

eleven miles from Marquette, Mich., 
Marquette County, on Little Lake Road. 
Will make attractive price if taken at 
onee. Inquire Joannes' Brothers Com- 
pany, Green Bay, Wis. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to settlers. For information write, 
Cc. E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Agricul- 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mich. 


CHICKS CARRY GERMS 


CCORDING to the United States 
A Departent of Agriculture, the 
disease of baby chicks known as 
bacillary white diarrhea can not be 
cured by any known method of medi- 
cal treatment, but it can be stamped 
out of a flock by other measures. 
This disease is the most serious con- 
fronting most poultrymen during the 
spring months because most deaths 
caused by it occur within 2 weeks 
after the infected brood has been 
hatched. Usually only a few of an in- 
fected brood are left alive, and these 
are unfit for future breeding purposes 
as they serve as carriers and sources 
of future cutbreaks. The malady is so 
prevalent and destructive in many sec- 
tions of the country that various 


States are taking active measures for. 


its control. 


Incubators and brooders which have: 


held an infected brood should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and disinfected with a 
5 per cent solution of carbolic acid 
before they are again used. If a flock 
of hens is found to carry the disease, 
the entire flock should be disposed 
of so that it will not again be used for 
breeding purposes, and replaced with 
birds from a healthy flock. 


\Picking Geese with Least Soitail 


(Continued from page 5) 


times more than my original site. The 
price was an outrageous holdup but 
the owner knew I had to enlarge my 
plant to enlarge production and add 
some new lines. It doesn’t seem quite 
fair to heap taxes on me now after I 
have had to pay such an exorbitant 
price for the land and then make a 
big investment for a building and ma- 
chinery on top of it.” 


“T think this is a matter the board 
should carefully consider,’ said the 
Tax Expert. “I suggest that we post- 
pone action for a day or so, or until 
we get over the tax roll, and then we 
shall be in a better position to deter- 
mine what may be done. At least, 
we should not be hasty in disposing 
of this case.” 


The last sentence seemed a logical 
conclusion and the matter was post- 
poned. 

That evening the Tax Expert, his 
Right Hand Man, and several large 
property owners happened to meet in 
the lobby of the hotel. They were all 
seated in one corner and the conver- 
sation turned toward taxation. 

“T’m puzzled about a case that came 
before the board today,” said the Tax 
Expert. Then he related the case of 
the manufacturer. 

“That’s all bunk,” put in one of the 
large property owners, and also en- 
gaged in manufacturing. “Make him 
pay it. He’s paying too much wages 
and is making it hard for all the rest 
of us. Let him come down out of the 
clouds with all his altruism and get 
down to practical business. If his 
taxes are burdensome how much 
would he have to trim down on his 
payroll to equalize them? That’s 
where taxes ought to be equalized, 
anyway, on the payroll, not before the 
board of review. If he didn’t always 
insist upon bulling the labor market 
he would not have to kick about his 
taxes. Let him pay ’em. Let him fig- 
ure out how he will do it.” 

“That’s right,’ interposed a big 
landlord, the owner of several large 
tracts of idle land. “Look at the 
taxes I have to pay, and nothing. com- 
ing in. Why, taxes are fairly, eating 
up my land. I’d be willing to sell ev- 
erything I’ve got at its assessed valua- 
tion. Ill bet a dollar if he appeals to 
the state tax commission he won’t get 
away with it.” 

So the conversation ran, the tax ex- 
pert and the Right Hand Man being 
good listeners. 

After the visitors had gone the Tax 
Expert and the Right Hand Man sat 
alone for a time, discussing the con- 
versation of the evening. 

“It seems to me those fellows are 
right,” ventured the Tax Expert. “At 
any rate, I do not believe the tax com- 
mission would reverse a decision to 
let the assessment stand. If the com- 
mission would not reverse us we 
would be right, wouldn’t we?” 

The Tax Expert gazed intently at 
naa Right Hand Man. The latter nod- 

ed. 

“Then we might as well settle this 
thing in the morning instead of drag- 
ging it along till the end of the meet- 
ing,’ suggested the Tax Expert. “No 
use delaying it, and we have so much 
to do. Suppose you move to let the 
assessment stand. I always like to 
give the board the benefit ‘of my ex- 
perience but do not wish to put my- 
self in the light of dictating by taking 
the initiative in too many of these 
cases. Or you might have John bring 
it up and make the motion.” 

During a lull in the session next 
forenoon John suddenly brought up 
the case of the big manufacturer, and 
moved that the assessment stand. 

“But I thought we were going to 
give this case special consideration,” 
protested a member of the board, “It 
seems to me that this case has 
brought up a big question, and there 
are merits in it worthy of discussion.” 

“What’s the use of wasting more 
time on it,” injected the Right Hand 
Man. “We’ve talked about it long 
enough. He can pay just as well as 
anyone else, and I don’t believe the 
State Tax Commission will over-rule 
us should he appeal.” 
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“Of course the gentleman w 
the privilege of appealing to th 


Tax Commission,” said the 'h 
pert. “Any action this boaal 
take is not final, you know. 


feeling aggrieved always has te 
of appeal. I heartily sympathé 
the gentleman and appreciate | 
he has done for this commun} 
it might be just as well to let) 
er authority pass upon this in\ 
question. Our finances are irg 
able shape and although I do ‘ 
to impose any undue burde} 
anyone, much less one of our} 
manufacturers, at the same tin) 
that no harm will be done to, 
vote in favor of the increased 
ment and let the case go to tk 
Tax Commission if he so choc 
the board is in error the com 
will correct it and no harm | 
done.” 


“Question,” called the Righ 
Man. Whereupon the board y 
let the assessment stand, t 
member who protested voting 
negative. The manufacturer, 
ing that he might be called aj 
fore action was taken, hear 
round-about way during the d 
his case had been settled. | 
taken appeals before and ha 
advised that “this commission 
disposed to interfere with local 
of review and local assessm 
set aside their findings ex 
cases where there appears f¢ 
been real injustice done to t 
payer.” 

In the grist that came bef 
board was a small property| 
who wanted a reduction. He 
built a pretty lawn two years 
ously to set a precedent for ne, 
to follow, and eventually ma 
street an attractive thoroughfa/ 
valuation of his property was | 
$500 and his taxes increased ; 
ingly. The next year he let hi 
go to ruin, and because of his) 
ence no one on the street wo: 
to build a lawn. His yard 
same old sand and litter and hi 
ed his assessment reduced to. 
rating. 


“You are lacking in city pri 
civic duty,’ chided the Tax | 
“and this board will not en¢ 
such conduct. You ought to bé 
more as a penalty for destroyin 
lawn.” 


“I was penalized for buildil 
rejoined the property owner. 4 

“T can’t blame the man for \ 
to get from under the penalt! 
marked the member who had of 
to loading up the enterprisin 
facturer with taxes when he e 
his plant. “I move that we al 
reduction asked.” 


The motion was carried, th 
Expert and Right Hand Man 
against it. 


Then came the attorney fi 
landlord who had given his v 
assessing progressive industry 
hotel lobby the evening befor 
attorney explained that severé 
tracts of land had been held for 
by the owner and he had pa 
on them regularly. There 4 
market for the property, he Si 
the taxes were eating it up. 
the assessment had not been r 
any great extent, not as much 
portion as assessments on s¢ 
proved property, yet it had 
been too high and now it W 
fiscatory. 


“Were the land producing any! 
explained the attorney, “we VY 
object to an increase, but it is 
a burden upon the owner, — 
would gladly sell at its assesset 
ation if there was a buyer. W 
have to let the property go on 
linquent list and let the state 
unless we can have our tax 
duced.” 

“Have you ever advertise 
property for sale at its assess 
ation?” asked the friend of i 
and the small property own 
the neglected lawn. “Have 
told anyone who wanted. to- 


j 


ine, 192 
ie 923 


lid that you would sell it for its as- 
jsed valuation?” 

)‘Gertainly not,’ replied the attor- 
jy. “Such procedure would depreci- 
3 all property valuations. It would 
irt the town.’ It would do untold 
rm to every property owner. It 
uld not be good business judg- 
snt.” 

‘A manufacturer was before this 
jard yesterday,” said the questioner, 
iho complained that he had been 
Wd up’ on the price of a piece of 
Jid to enlarge his factory. If his fig- 
jos are correct that property surely 
i| not sell for its assessed valuation. 
‘sold for many times its assess- 
nt.” 


‘{ know nothing about that,’ the 
orney said with considerable ve- 
jmence. “I represent my client only. 
iow that he would like to sell his 
yperty at almost any price and that 
ji property is being confiscated by 
4ces. It is taxed for more than it is 
(rth, and if we can’t get from under 
{s burden the state will be buying 
jid instead of taxing it.” 


| believe, gentlemen,” began the 
"x Expert, “that you will all agree 
iit the power to tax should be taken 
ity seriously, and that when taxes 
#3 so high that property is forced 
jo delinquency it is time to call a 
lt. I do not believe it is good pub- 
policy to tax property into delin- 
(ency.” 
“Then take the taxes off my cows 
d my farm,” shouted a farmer who 
‘been patiently waiting to get be- 
‘e the board. “I bought my farm 
id it cost $75 an acre to clear it. I 
{| up my herd because I could not 
rd to buy pure breds, and the bet- 
1*my herd the higher the taxes. The 
did the more taxes I have had 
. I am delinquent and have 
or two years, only my property 
on the delinquent list. I mort- 
i my cows to borrow money to 
ny taxes so as to keep off the de- 
ent list. There is a mortgage on 
Bre I haven’t been able to pay 


(, Everything I’ve got is mortgaged 
iW, and I don’t know where I can 
TOW money to pay my taxes this 
aw because I have so much interest 
‘debts and one mortgage will soon 
ue. If you reduce taxes because 
lan is going delinquent reduce 
| too, because I have been de- 
uent two years.” ; 
‘Just a moment, please,’ said the 
Expert. ‘We can handle only 
2 case at a time. We will hear you 


attorney resumed his argu- 
broken by various questions 
nembers of the board. As he 
d the Tax Expert said: 

hour is growing late, we are 
n out wrestling with these tax 
ms today, it has been yery try- 
d J move we adjourn.” 

he motion carried. 

| Can’t come back tomorrow,” plead- 
the farmer. “I have my crops to 
2 care of, my boy has gone to the 
dy to get big wages, and | can’t hire 
ipat any price a farmer could pay.” 
Never mind, we'll take care of your 
é,” assured the Tax Expert, with a 
ile. “Go on back to your farm and 
care of your cows. We’ll see 
tL you get a square deal before this 
id. I'll bring up the matter my- 


morning the attorney was on 
when the board convened. The 
il of the big land owner was 
ht up the first thing by the Tax 


E pert. 

All this board desires to do is jus- 
jo all persons, rich or poor,” be- 
ei the Tax Expert. “I would not 
@ moment sanction an increase or 
uction in taxes on any property 
"eSs justice demanded it. We are 
16 to equalize taxes to the best of 
0 ability so that the burden will fall 
Pially upon all taxpayers. That is 
Hon. those best able to pay, which is 
1 equality and fair distribution. Let 
i be honest with ourselves. We 
“Ww you can’t get blood out of a 
nip, as the old saying goes. The 
iO who owns land that is producing 
Mhing just has to dig down into his 
hket to pay the taxes. It is right 
t he should pay something, but is 
ght that he should pay as much as 
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those gentlemen at the head of a big 
manufacturing concern, or a going 
business, or enjoys a steady income 
of any sort? Taxes ought to be ley- 
ied in accordance with ability to pay. 
How can those who earn no income 
or whose property is not bringing in 
an income be expected to pay the 
same amount of taxes as those who 
are favored with employment or a go- 
ing business, The case before us has 
that exact status, and I believe in all 
fairness, gentlemen, that this board 
should make a reduction in this ex- 
ceptionally meritorious case, or at 
least put the taxes back to where they 
were last year. This property may 
be valuable some day, when it has im- 
provements on it, but it is not worth 
much now, there is no market for it, 
and without bias I believe as the at- 
torney has said, we are confiscating 
property if we let this high assess- 
ment stand.” 


“IT move that we reduce the assess- 
ment to the level of last year,” shout- 
ed the Right Hand Man. 


“But what about that manufacturer, 
and the landlord with the tenants, and 
the little home owner, and the farm- 
er?” cried the member who had 
fought for them. 


“They are all able to pay,” replied 
the Tax Expert. “This man is not 
because his land is earning nothing.” 


“Question,” called the member next 
to the Right Hand Man, and the mo- 
tion of the Tax Expert carried with 
one dissenting vote. 

It was the last day of the meeting 
and there was more or less wrang- 
ling over other cases before they were 
disposed of. The board was so busy 
that the Tax Expert forgot to call up 
the case of the farmer, and worn out 
with the session the motion to ad- 
journ was received with welcome. 

Six months later one of the biggest 
land deals in the county was recorded. 
It was for a parcel of land that had 
been idle for years and sold for ten 
times as much as the entire original 
tract had cost. 
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MENOMINEE SAW COMPANY 


HE people of the United States 

consume four million tons of 
sugar yearly. 

There is produced in this country 
one million tons of Beet Sugar an- 
nually. Most of the balance of what 
we use is imported from foreign coun- 
tries, principally Cuba. 

The United States has sufficient 
fertile lands in its northern states to 
produce all the sugar it uses. 


Why shouldn’t we do it? 


tenominee River 
Sugar Co. 
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Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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Old Stockade and Barracks at Fort Wilkins, Northern Terminal of the 
Greater Sheridan Road, Just 1,000 Miles from St. Louis. 


Most Modern Tourist Camp 
in Cloverland 


(Continued from page 7) 


known Copper Range series of mines 
—ten miles south. To the north, one 
may motor to the Quincy, Calumet & 
Hecla, Mohawk and other prominent 
operating mines. Also the interesting 
Dollar Bay Wire Works. Continuing 
north, the famous Keweenaw district 
is reached, noted for its wild scenery; 
Fort Wilkins, from which the pioneers 
defended themselves from the Indians, 
and the new Keweenaw State Park. 
In this district, at Eagle Harbor, Jus- 
tus H. Rathbone wrote the ritual for 
the Knights of Pythias order. The 
little schoolhouse in which is was writ- 
ten is still there. Near Phoenix, in 
this district, may be seen the unique 
monument erected to the memory of 
Michigan’s first state geologist, Doug- 
lass Houghton, for whom Houghton 
was named. 


One of the interesting and instruc- 
tive features is seeing copper in ev- 
ery stage of production. Houghton 
has every phase of the modern mining 
industry at its door. Visit the big 
shafts where, from a mile and a half 
or more deep, rock is being hoisted, 
thousands of tons daily. See the rock 
as it comes from the bowels of the 
earth, see the tremendous stamp mills 
crush the rock, the huge smelters melt 
the ore which is poured in ingots or 
in such forms as orders require. Visit 
the great reclamation plant at Lake 
Linden, where the waste of old times 
is being recovered by modern proc- 
esses. A truly remarkable and to a 
layman, almost unexplainable series 
of processes. 

Less than 1,000 feet west of the 
camp looms up the grand buildings of 
the Michigan College of Mines, locat- 
ed so that its students—and they reg- 
ister from all over the civilized world 
—may be in close proximity to the 
mines and thereby have access to the 
practical side of everything that has 
to do with mining. If perchance a 
rainy day makes camp life monoto- 
nous, the visitor may step into the 
wonderful museum and working rooms 
of this institution, and spend hours 
looking over the collection of mineral 
specimens, etc. Visitors should not 
miss a visit to this institution. 

A short distance east of the camp 
finds one at the Onagaming Yacht 
Club, with its tennis courts, bathing 
beach and famous social functions. 
Continuing east, one reaches the Port- 
age Lake Golf Club. No less a per- 
sonage than “Chick” Evans said it is 
one of the finest nine hole courses in 
the middle west. A fox farm back in 
the woods is interesting. About thir- 
ty miles east, lies the revived town 
of L’Anse, with its Ford activities in 
full sway. Going south, one may 
reach Twin Lakes, with its cosy cot- 
tages and summer homes — not to 
speak of the bass fishing. A drive to 
the canal, about ten miles, affords one 


of the prettiest views of old Lake Su- 
perior. Here one may visit the life 
saving station, lighthouse, ete. Drives 
in the country show yarious stages of 
agricultural development and continu- 
ing one soon gets in the “wilds” and 
is likely to see partridges sunning 
themselves or an occasional deer 
looking from a distance. Excellent 
roads and pure atmosphere. 


As to town life: Community dances 
are held every Saturday night. One 
of the finest enclosed baseball fields 
in the upper peninsula is the home of 
the champion Copper Sox, and red 
hot games with prominent outside 
teams are scheduled for the coming 
season—thus assuring baseball fans 
real sport. 
moving picture with us also, and on 
some dull or rainy eve, the opportu- 
nity to drop in is welcome. A Carne- 
gie library and Protestant, Catholic, 


Jewish and Christian Scientist 
churches cover needs along those 
lines. If one cannot entirely drop 


business from his mind, a splendidly 
equipped brokerage office, with pri- 
vate wire conections to the principal 
cities of the country, permits him to 
keep in close touch with the events 


and the markets of the world. (Phone 
from the camp.) 
A word about the weather: It is 


generally conceded that the summer 
climate is ideal. It is surely the land 
of pure and bracing air—the heat and 
dog days of midsummer being tem- 
pered by the cooling breezes from 
Lake Superior. Comfortable days and 
restful nights enhance the pleasure of 
a visit here. Victims of asthma and 
hay fever find immediate relief and 
the average human being feels better 
after having inhaled the pure ozone 
of the Keweenaw peninsula. This is 
a part of what is offered tourists to 
the Copper Country. Add to this the 
proverbial hospitality of the home 
people and wonder if it would not be 
a good place to spend a vacation. 

A well known writer, after a visit 
to the Copper Country, presented the 
following formula: 

“Take a dozen or more of the choic- 
est bits of scenery from Nature’s 
treasure boxes throughout the world. 
Add enough warm days and cool 
nights to suit the taste. Mix with the 
high spots of early American history 
and stir in the romance of a new 
world come into its own. Use a North 
American glacier to keep the ingredi- 
ents cool while mixing. Flavor with 
Indian legend and the odor of pine 
and balsam. From a plate made of 
precious metal, serve — a la Motor 
Gar” 


The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that one out of every five farms 
in the United States changed oceu- 
pants in 1922. 


’ 


Of course we have the- 


St. Ignace Still the ake 


(Continued from page 6) 


The country, surrounding St. Ignace 
has long been noted for its beautiful 
drives through wonderful forests 
where nature still reigns in her orig- 
inal splendor, and pretty ferns and 
wild flowers add their colored gran- 
deur and fragrance to the ever grow- 
ing attractiveness of the scenery. The 
advent of the automobile has brought 
these beauty spots within view of the 
tourist who chooses the Dixie High- 
way or the Roosevelt International 
Highway for a trip. Both highways 
converge and pass through St. Ignace, 
the northern route of Dixie Highway 
going to Sault Ste. Marie, and the 
westerly course of the Roosevelt In- 
ternational Highway merging into 
beautiful Cloverland Trail, marked as 
M-12. Dixie Highway from St. Ignace 
to Sault Ste. Marie also is marked 
M-12. The junction of Cloverland Trail 
and Dixie Highway is eight miles 
north of St. Ignace, from which point 
they come into this city on the same 
road. Roosevelt International High- 
way traversing Cloverland Trail goes 
westward a distance of 350 miles, 
leaving Michigan at Ironwood. At 
Rapid River it crosses the Greater 
Sheridan Road, M-15, the concrete 
highway from St. Louis to Keweenaw 
Point, a distance of 1,000 miles. 


These highways and their connec- 
tions make St. Ignace a most desir- 
able objective for tourists, occupying 
about the same relative strategic ad- 
vantage in travel with modern trans- 
portation facilities as it did 300 years 
ago for small sailing craft, birch bark 
canoes and blazed trails through the 
forests. Civilization changes and 
population shifts; industry, business 
and commerce go with the tide, but 
geographical location and advantages 
remain the same forever. 

Many small streams abounding with 
trout, and several lakes with “ a lim- 
it’ of black bass and muscallonge for 
the sportsman, are near St. Ignace 


Wilderness Handy to Tourist 


(Continued from page 8) 


the future, while in the St. Louis Riv- 
er, he saw not only natural beauty but 
wonderful water power that could be 
harnessed for man’s use. So he 


bought up the lands on both sides of 


the river and lived to see the water 
power developed. But at the time of 
his first visit to the northwest, elec- 
trical power development and meth- 
ods of transmitting it for long dis- 
tances were unknown. At that time 
Mr. Cooke was merely thinking of de- 
veloping the St. Louis River as the 
New England rivers had been harness- 
ed for the use of individual manufac- 
turing plants. 


Today on one of the busy thorough- 
fares of Duluth there has been placed 
a statue of Jay Cooke, pioneer, pa- 
triot and financier. The St. Louis Riv- 
er furnishes electricity for the light 
that hangs above the sculptured fig- 
ure and for the power that turns the 
wheels of the street cars that rush by 
the little park that encloses the stat- 
ue. And some day in the not far dis- 
tant future, when the St. Lawrence 
waterway project is completed, that 
silent figure that looks out over the 
waters of Lake Superior will see the 
ships of all nations coming into the 
Duluth harbor. Thus are men’s dreams 
ofttimes fulfilled far beyond their wild- 
est flights of fancy. 


Jay Cooke’s friends in Philadelphia 
and the eastern states were disap- 
pointed when he was not appointed 
secretary of the treasury by President 
Grant. It was at this time Mr. Cooke 
turned to the northwest and the de- 
velopment of the Northern Pacific 
railroad. If he, too, harbored a feel- 
ing of disappointment he evidently 
found, like many others who followed 
him into the new country, broader 
vision to heal the wounds of past de- 
feats. And so Jay Cooke State Park 
stands today, not only a tribute to the 


June, 


and all are easily accessible from , 
highways. 

Replacing the vanished mart), 
trade which once depended upon 
annual harvest of furs, fishing } 
lumbering are hotels, restauré 
boarding houses, resorts, mercaiij 
establishments, garages and even) 
vate homes, catering to tourist tri 
The largest hotel has recently lfe 
remodeled and has a large dining 
spacious ballroom and convention | 
bedrooms newly furnished, and a iff 
brated chef from Detroit in charg 
the culinary department. Two off 
largest and best equipped garage 
the upper peninsula also are loc; 
in St. Ignace. 

A summer colony of cottager 
rapidly building up on the grov 
overlooking Mackinac Island, wl 
the resorters gain an excellent y 
of the hundreds of boats pasiig 
through the straits. Nearby is 
beautiful new State Park and ¢ 
camp which is nearing complet 
and is available for tourists now. 

Sand Bay Beach is only.a few 1 
utes walk from town and is the | 
ter of attraction during the sumr 
It is a sandy lagoon with a nat 
break-water, which keeps the wi 
nice and warm for bathing purp¢ 
all summer long, no matter which ° 
the wind. It is one of the few bj 
ing beaches on Lake Michigan 4 
enjoys this advantage. 

The new state ferry dock for al 
mobiles is situated right in the b 
ness section of the city and is 
handy from all points. It provi 
supplemental service to the regy 
car ferry; the lone dependence | 
automobile transportation acona 
straits until this year. 

Every facility and courtesy tor 
formation and to help the tourist) 
his way is provided at St. Ignace, | 
there is abundant hospitality for th) 
who desire to spend their vacation 
this historic and beautiful region. 


man who did so much for the deve 
ment of Minnesota, but as a memo 
to the thousands of sturdy pione 
from the eastern states who heard 
call of that unknown country. 
“Where there is more of singing and 
of sighing, | 
Where a man makes friends without } 
trying— | 
Out where the West begins.’’ | 
The tired business man looking 
wholesome recreation and the p 
that comes to those who dwell in 
est solitudes will find Jay Cooke Pi 
a haven of rest. The invigorating 
ments of the climate, the cool nig 
and dry bracing atmosphere appeal 
young and old, to those in searel 
strength as well as those in search 
new worlds to conquer. Any adv 
turous one, who longs for a breat 
that out-where-the-West-begins-atm 
phere, has only to journey to J 
Cooke Park, there to tramp old 
dian trails, scale rocky heights for 
view of unsurpassed lovely 
see all about him the unspoiled na 
beauty that greeted the eyes of 
missionaries and the French voyagt 
more than two centuries ago. 


Chicken Hooch 

Sam, looking very disreputable 
very much as though he had th 
“hit” by something, sorrowfully 
peared before the judge. In a § 
voice the judge said: . 

“Sam, it looks as though you ~ 
drinking again.” 

Sam replied very weak and mo 
fully: 

“Yes, sah, dat sho’ pow’ful § 
what Ah had, jedge. Ah was drill 
dat er chicken hootch.” 

“Chicken hootch! Why, I @ 
heard of that.” 

“Yes, sah, jedge, chicken ho 00 
One drink and you lay.” 
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Where Big Fellows and Fishermen Lie and Lie 


©6©our 
Gogebic 


Fun for Mamma, Daddy and Kiddies O ul hf Y Oh! Look What Grandma Caugl! 


The Greater Sheridan Road makes direct connection with CLOVERLAND TRAIL, the most beautiful long-distance high- ~ 
way in the world and a well-kept boulevard drive through the entire length of Gogebic County, passing through wonderful 
hardwood forests, crossed and recrossed by numerous rushing trout streams, touched here and there by the shores of delight- 
fully refreshing lakes, i 

SEE the marvelous works of nature at her best and in all her virgin glory, the wild life of the Great North Woods. 

SEE the industrious activities of man in the cavernous “open pit mines” where iron ore is scooped up with steam shovels 
and loaded direct on cars for shipment, and the pinnacled shaft houses over the small black holes a thousand feet deep 
through which millions of dollars’ worth of ore is hoisted annually. 

SEE the highly developed farms with pure bred stock ranging over fresh, green pastures, and the log cabin of the settler i 
on an adjoining section, the beginning and the accomplishment of agricultural development, the markings from pioneering to | 
modernized farming. : 

SEE the mighty commercial progress of cities and towns in this county, rich in mining, agricultural and timber resources. 

SEE every gift of nature in beauty, rugged scenery, gentle slopes, peaceful valleys, sparkling lakes, turbulent streams, | 
majestic forests. 

There is no such variety of picturesque, interesting scenes in the world that may be viewed within a few hours as you 
will find in Gogebic County. And you may also find an opportunity for yourself in agriculture, industry, business, or a site for | 
an ideal summer home while you are enjoying your trip. 

Gogebic County maintains a beautiful park in the greatest body of standing hardwood timber in the United States, right 
on CLOVERLAND TRAIL. It is FREE to you, with all of its attractions and comforts. You also have the choice of many | 
FREE camp sites throughout the county. 2 | 

Three days are not too short to see everything, three months not too long to stay. A short trip on the train, or an easy | 
drive by automobile will land you in the midst of Gogebic County’s splendor. ; 

For detail information about touring or agriculture, write, 


County Agricultural Agent, C. E. GUNDERSON, Ironwood, 
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Bond Falls at Watersmeet 
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RTISTS in words, have written 
/, much in poetic measure, of the 
- flowering glory that hides the 
bt battle scars of France and 
1 um, of the beauty of heaven-sent 
yrs, patiently poising their petals 
ee} and heal, and bless the land 
cuelly wounded. While France 
dMlanders have their visible bene- 
sn of blossoms, we of America 
y our flowered memories of spirit- 
Imission, growing ever stronger 
(more closely binding us together 
a indissoluable union of broad- 
« sympathy. 
(r national soul is glowing with a 
yinsight into the duties and joys 
{mpathetic co-operation, in the ef- 
a envelope with loving care the 

| blighted by the greatest epic 
aa of history, a loving care that is 
2 ssence of the golden rule. 

» American Legion and the Amer- 
Legion Auxiliary, whose pream- 
) the constitution is summed up 
jervice to God and Country,” is 
 inding co-operative force, one of 
sjurposes of which duo organiza- 
s to develop the public sense of 
liition to the men and relatives 
(ire still suffering from the effects 
* World War, and through organ- 
(:ffort render an appreciation for 
> acrifices. 
Ise two organizations, the Ameri- 
nuegion and its Auxiliary, are a 
| non-political, non-sectarian, a 
« that encourages real democracy. 
S tance in Americanization of for- 
}born and in furthering beneficial 
jation for disabled service men 
lvomen, their dependents and the 
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Tronwood's New Memorial Building, Costing 


By KATHERINE STILES LAUGHTON 


Senior Vice-president, Department of Michigan, American Legion Auxiliary 


dependents o f 
those who gave 
their lives, are 
among the ways 
the legionnaires 
find of serving 
the community, 
state and nation. 


Clove rland— 
the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan 
—is soon tobethe 
scene of a gath 
ering of men and 
women legion- 
naires who will 
meet not only for 
serious work but 
recreation. 

Aug. 27, 28 and 
29 are the dates 
set for the joint 
state convention 
of the American 
Legion and Aux- 
iliary, and Iron- 
wood, in the land 
of picturesque 
scenery, has been 
chosen as the en- 
campment site. 
Ironwood is in 
Gogebic county, a 
land of beauty, 


with air so invigorating that one be- 
comes rejuvenated with the enthusi- 
asm of youth and enamored with a 


Mrs. Katherine Stiles Laughton 


Lincoln” 


hospitality as 
broad as its acres. 


The Legion and 
Auxiliary of the 
Department of 
Michigan in con- 
vention in August 
is going to have 
the time of its 
young life, and 
all exservice 
men of Michigan, 
and mothers, 
wives, sisters— 
everybody, who 
feels the heart 
strings tintinnab- 
ulate at the sound 
of the bugle, and 
the majestic har- 
mony of “O, say, 
can you see, by 
the dawn’s early 
light,” be sure 
and get your “Ba- 
by Lincoln” or 
the Rolls-Royce 
tuned up, and get 
out your road 
map — for all 
roads will lead to 
Ironwood the last 
week in August. 
Should the “Baby 


or your Rolls-Royce be hay- 


ing a spell of temperament, why just 


come along anyhow; 


there will be a 


Then Wolverine Buddies Invade Cloverland 


Ironwood Prepares Quarters, Chow and Entertainment for Michigan 
Legionnaires and Auxiliary, Plus Thousands of Visitors, Aug. 27-29 


Mrs, Katherine Stiles Laughton is 
senior vice president of the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary, Department of 
Michigan. She is well known 
throughout the state for her untiring 
energy in personal work for both the 
Legion and Auxiliary, and for indl- 
vidual service men, their families 
and dependents. As a unit organizer 


She is probably without an equal. 
Through her personal efforts the 
Auxiliary of Menominee, Michigan, 


is the largest in the state regardless 
of the size of the city, and with the 
Same patriotic zeal she has organ- 
ized the fifteen counties of the upper 
peninsula to their full 100 per cent 
quota, certainly a irecord that can 
not be excelled.—Editor. 


—_——— 


“flock” of all manner of jolly hospit- 
able motors to see that you don’t miss 
anything. 

On a recent visit to Ironwood I con- 
ferred with the various convention 
committees, and was told in strict con- 
fidence that every car in Gogebic 
county (and there are over 2,000), is 
putting on air(s) and freezing her 


“pangs” all in such good humor, that 
there won’t be a “knock” in sight. 
Ironwood, the genial host of the 


convention, is a most remarkable city, 
nestled in the hills rich in deposits of 
iron ore, kissed by the cooling breezes 
of Lake Superior, robed in nature’s 
rarest gifts, she opens wide the flood- 
gates of her hospitality to the legion- 
naires and bids them welcome in that 
same spirit of devotion that has made 
it possible to build a memorial to her 
soldier and sailor sons, a memorial 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Over Half a Million Dollars, will be Dedicated August 27, the First Day of the State Legion Convention 


Farmers and Their Legislative “Cure-Alls 


F THE farming interests of Amer- 

ica can devise no sounder meth- 

ods otf maintaining their proper 

place in the economic scheme of 
things than a resort to legislative 
cure-alls they are inevitably doomed 
to disappointment. 

I see no reason why farmers need 
to expect hope from anything that 
does not also offer hope for labor; 
and labor long since abandoned any 
dream of salvation through politicians. 

This conference, called by those 
whose present trend of thought at 
least is toward political remedies, 
must turn its feet toward paths that 
lead into the economic structure it- 
self if it wishes to work real benefit 
and point to lasting and sound meth- 
ods. 


I have heard much about the alleged 
disproportionate income of industrial 
wage earners and farmers. Some 
have pointed out that one of the 
things greatly to be desired is an in- 
creased market for wheat. They pro- 
pose to pattern after industry and 
teach the people to eat more wheat. 
Let me remind you in passing that you 
will not induce people to eat more 
wheat if you threaten the income out 
of which they buy wheat. 

Farmers complain of the state of 
their market today. I join with you 
in lamenting the inadequate income 
of the farmer, but I venture to assert 
that the income of the farmers can 
never be greater if industrial wages 
are either to stand still or go down. 
The product of the farm is largely 
bought by the populations of the cities 
and the populations of the cities are 
composed mostly of wage earners. 


There is throughout America today 
a comparative state of prosperity be- 
cause there is a comparatively high 
average buying power among the 
workers. Wages are not what we 
would like them to be in a great many 
eases, but at least they are not the 
wages of poverty. They are wages 
that permit workers to buy and to ex- 
ercise some choice in the range and 
quality of their buying. 

The state of the farmer may be de- 
scribed as an economic maladjust- 
ment; and that being the case, it can 
be righted. It seems easy to rush to 
the law-makers, and ask for law. Let 
me assure you, out of a long and ac- 
tive experience, that there is no great 
magic in a law. You will not stop the 
economic machine and reverse its op- 
eration by the enactment of a law. 
About the best that a law can do is to 
go along with a ripening public senti- 
ment or a ripening economic develop- 
ment. 


There are many law-makers, some 
farmers and some wage earners who 
forget that we are living in an indus- 
trial civilization. The economic forces 
of our time ride on, developing and 
changing in accord with the progress 
of human needs, invention, and the 
supplies of raw materials. The domi- 
nant character of a civilization is and 
must be reflected in its customs, its 
laws and its manner of life. Study 
history to find out about that. 


Law-makers a decade ago were fu- 
riously engaged in trying to “bust the 
trusts.” Political campaigns were 
fought on that issue. The grave yards 
of the decade are not filled with the 
remains of busted trust, but they are 
well populated with skeletons of for- 
gotten laws and law-makers. The 
trusts are greater than ever. It has 
been possible to curb some of their 
practices and to prevent some prac- 
tices, but the essential structure has 
stood because it was economically 
right and moreover economically in- 
evitable. 

I point to these things to help make 
clear my thought. The road to right 
practices, right developments, right 
compensations for various kinds of 
useful service is not through Congress 
or state legislatures. These may lend 
a helping hand and they may clear 
the road; but they cannot build the 
body of our effort nor shape our 
course. 

Let us look at the specific economic 
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By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


President American Federation of Labor 


This article is the speech delivered by Samuel 
at the recent National Wheat Conference at 


American Federation of Labor, 
Chicago. 


Gompers, president of the 


On the opposite page is an article by Gray Silver, Washington representa- 
tive of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Perhaps no two men in the United States have had so much experience in 
legislative work for the interests they represent as Mr. Gompers and Mr. Silver. 
Both have had wide experience in the fields they represent, both have close fa- 


miliarity with the maelstrom of political log-rolling 
weil-seasoned, clever politicians themselves. 


in Washington, both are 
With all their ripened experience 


and direct contact with economic conditions affecting labor and farmers, it is 
interesting to note how closely these two distinguished men follow the same 
line of thought—that there is no such thing as ‘‘cure-all’’ legislation for the ills 
complained of, that it is up to industrial wage earners and farmers to work out 


their Own salvation along economic lines by their 


efforts. 


individual and collective 


Neither of these men expects a Utopia, neither is advocating Utoplan legis- 


lative nostrums as a sure cure for economic ills. 


They recognize that certaln 


Jaws may be “enabling acts’’ but unless these are properly used and made to 
co-ordinate with self effort they will amount to nothing so far as economic bet- 


terment to either class is concerned. 


GE 
bprl 


Samuel Gompers 


condition affecting the farm commu- 
nity. 

In the last ten years there has been 
no increase in the farm population of 
our country. Despite this the farms 
raise crops to feed an addition of 14,- 
000,000 in our population and enough 
to increase annual farm exports from 
7,500,000 tons a year to 17,500,000 tons 
a year. 


The per capita volume production of 
our farms has increased amazingly. 
The industrial production has likewise 
increased, but the industrial workers 
have found a way to command for 
themselves a standard of living that 
has progressed somewhat in accord 
with and in realtion to the increase 
in volume production. 


Europe talks about its proletariat, 
and it has a proletariat. Europe talks 
about its peasantry, and it has a peas- 
antry. The United States has neither 
of these, for two reasons. It has 
neither the economic conditions nor 


the state of mind that produces a pro- 
letariat and a peasantry as those 
classifications are understood in Bu- 
rope. Even if we had a proletariat 
and a peasantry, which we did not, 
mass production would have put an 
end to both. Because American cities 
have no proletariat, American indus- 
trial wage earners are free in mind 
and in fact to proceed to work out 
their salvation through organization 
and co-operation within their indus- 
tries. Our minds are not frozen by 
any ingrained sense of belonging to a 
given status. We are free to accept 
whatever facts we find and to use 
them as seems best. That applies 
with equal force to our farms. And 
let me add that the farmers of our 
country will, if they know their his. 
tory, proceed to find remedy and im- 
provement through organization with- 
in their industry. There are all man- 
ner and varieties of evangelists shout- 
ing from the house tops, demanding 


July 


miraculous works from polit 
and the poor politicians are} 
driven to desperation. I am i 
ly willing that they should be}; 
to desperation; and there are i 
political crooks and charlatans 
{ would joytully see driven el, 
oi the game; but all of that) 
home precious little bacon, eile 
farmer or wage earner. | 


It the wage earners of our 
had not the sense and the cou. 
organize nobody would have 
sympathy tor them and nova 
take their complaints very se) 
Gentlemen, the temptation to | 
thou and do likewise,” is alm} 
yond my power to resist. 
I should like to give you i 
reason for resorting to your Ov | 
er, your own capacity, your cj 
telligence. You will not adm) 
you have not the intelligence, )) 
most anyone of you within hean 
my voice could tell what is wroy 
how to fix it. I think most Am| 
do that with great facility. Yo 
what is wrong and you knoyy 
ought to be done, but when it| 
to doing it you are not in posig 
act as a unit, to pool your thoust 
your power tor a single purpos 
are disorganized. 

The best knowledge of an in 
or an occupation is to be found 
that industry and that oom 
Harmers know more about fart 
lems than anyone else knows) 
those problems. Why do i 
think they must run to legislap 
id out about the things avou L 
they themselves are the best eva 

I have said, and I should like 


peat here, that political govein 


has definite limitations in ther 
ing of affairs and it can go } 
these limitations only at the y 
the people and their social ai 
nomic organization. Political ; 
ment, for example, is simply ne 
petent to conduct industry, t 
out the salvation of indutsry,) 
teach industry in which paths t 
There is a great gulf fixed b 
politics and industry. Industr) 
work out its own salvation, b 
its own great governing forces 
democratic principles to fit it 
structure and meet the needs 
manity, out of its own intell 
There is no other force that h| 
qualifications to take this job) 
from industry and as long as 
ization persists and grows W 
dustry and the intelligence thais 
industry devises methods of futi 
ing, no other force can ever gli 
that will possess the qualificatiié 
Our social order has got to dj 
according to the character ofl 
things that provide its life. I 
toral days and social order © 
form from the pastoral life of tl 
ple. In our time it must do lik 
and in spite of all the efforts of | 
ers to the contrary, it does @ 
wise. ; 
Is it not logical to apply the 
thought to the rural life of the! 
try? Rural and urban life are 
ly interdependent upon the sa n 
jor trends and developments. 
Individual farmers have fough 
manifest evils. They continue t 
They have developed some org 
strength and with which they 
more effectively. In some cases 
ers have found a way to de 
abuses, but in every case whi 
ress has been made organiz 
been the bed rock of their 
and their progress. I can 
nothing short of more and 
ganization. Wherever there 
ization there is a center—a_ 
housé—for the gathering and 
inating of information, of 
experience, of the man 
within your occupation. Th 
so accumulated will serve 
the wisdom or unwisdom of ¢ 
plated policies and _ underté 
Something like scientific pro 
then becomes possible. The ref 
experience of mankind is thef 
thing that enables us to avoi(! 
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BETTING the right kind of fed- 
i) eral and state laws is only 
7. one step in our agricultural 
program. * We cannot get 
sity or happiness for ourselves 
aaers merely by making and en- 
i} laws. 
olibly I can illustrate this point. 
ve been active lately in obtain- 
etter facilities for extending 
lito farmers. You use this credit 
a1you borrow money. Borrowed 
T 


1¢ has to be paid back. Legisla- 
jon’t pay it back. You've got to 
| back yourself. So the next 
nn is for you to establish and 
‘: the instrumentalities to en- 
] 


yu to make more profits out of 
‘rm business. 

du were a wagon maksr you 
not consider that you had made 
n when you drove a 3noke into 
ij Even when you had driven all 
)kes, your job wouldn't be done. 
ithe fellies and tire were in 


«there would be three more 
€ to build, axles to make, 
CS, tongue, racks, and double- 


$0 add. 

EN : ; 

your wagon is no good until 
teh on, load up, and haul some- 

newhere. Our farm organi- 
‘situation is something lik= that. 
ve just driven a few spokes. 
le long run, the Farm Bureau 
{ind or fall according to the cash 
1s you get from your invested 


irship fee. Being human, we 
3st have happy, big-visioned, 
minded, cultured farm lives 


'/ we have the cash to pay for the 
al facilities and conveniences 
2 such lives—the comfortable 

« the water systems, electricity, 

laving devices and comfort-mak- 
lipment, good books, good mu- 
od schools, good clothes, and 
1e to enjoy them. 

' cash returns come _ partly 
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If the farming interests of America can devise no sounder 
hhods of maintaining their proper place in the economic 
eme of things than a resort to legislative cure-alls they 
inevitably doomed to disappointment. 


Let me assure you, out of a long and active experience. 
t there is no great magic in a law. 


The road to right practices, right developments, right 
ypensations for various kinds of useful service is not 
Hough Congress or state legislatures. 
sing hand and they may clear the road; but they can not 
(d the body of our effort nor shape our course. 


These may lend a 


through our co-operative 
agencies. Development of these is 
our most important immediate job. 
We must build them soundly and 
sanely—starting no creameries where 
cows are too few, operating no eleva- 
tors until we are sure of sound busi- 
ness management for them, launching 
no new plans until we are sure of suc- 
cess for them. No excuse exists now 
in most cases for co-operative experi- 
menting. There are beaten paths to 
follow. 


We need some legislation prelimin- 
ary to certain of these marketing ac- 
tivities. No warehousing co-operative 
could function without bank credit. 
We had to obtain legislation before 
banks could legally extend that credit. 
There were even instances where 
dairymen, seeking co-operatively to 
sell their milk to better advantage 
were arrested and detained in jail. 
We got through the Capper-Volstead 
law, a preliminary act to pull the le- 
gal stumps, so no question existed as 
to the right of farmers to market col- 
lectively. That law itself didn’t nec- 
essarily make or save you any money. 
It did smooth the way for you to make 
your efforts effective. 

The packer-stockyards control act 
in itself doesn’t save you any money. 
But it has made possible, by your use 
of it, correction of some conditions 
that were costing you money. 

A law may be like a hoe hanging in 
your tool shed: it cuts no weeds until 
you apply to it your own elbow grease. 

That leads up to the point I really 
want to make. All our farm organiza- 
tions are merely instruments, useful 
to you only as you use them. Your 
membership fee and booster work are 
only the price you pay for your im- 
plement, the organization. When you 
buy a binder, the investment will nev- 
er pay out if you leave the machine 
in the barn. You have got to hitch on 


marketing 


Gray Silver Says: 


Getting the right kind of federal and state laws is only 
one step in our agricultural program. We can not get pros- 
perity or happiness for ourselves as farmers merely by mak- 


ing and enforcing laws. 


Our efforts to get a fair deal in legislation are important 
—of utmost importance. But whatever we do in law-making 
or law prevention is only one step. The definite achieve- 
ments that will mark our actual, tangible agricultural prog- 
ress will be performed on the farms, in the community meet- 


ings, right at home. 


Your farm will pay better and your home will be happier 
only as you put yourself into effort to accomplish that end. 


ws Alone Won’t Make F arming 
Pay You Dividends 


Bowe A YY, SILVER 


Washington Representative American Farm Bureau Federation, Writing in Farm and Fireside 


and go to work. The more acres you 
cut, the less is the cost per acre for 
your binder. The more often you hitch 
up to your farm organization, the 
harder you work with it, the more 
you'll get out of it. 


I am sure that in a year you really 
spend no more profitable days than 
when you attend your organization 
meetings. Your part may seem small 
at the time, but there is where you 
really are marketing your whole year’s 
work—a job you can do better col- 
lectively with your neighbors than 
you can do individually. 


I sometimes think we are apt to un- 
der estimate the significance of our 
individual parts in farm organization 
affairs. If you were elected on the 
board of directors of a $15,000,000 cor- 
poration, your city daily would carry 
a story about it and maybe print your 
picture. The total farm business in 
almost any county represents a $15,- 
000,000 investment, and far more in 
the richer counties. Perhaps you are 
a director in your county Farm Bu- 
reau. Your decisions affect not only 
your members but also others. You 
are, in actuality, director of a $15,- 
000,000 business, but the world may 
not know it. You should not be too 
modest to let folks know about it. 


From among the community and 
county Farm Bureau leaders, the 
Grange masters and lecturers, the di- 
rectors of creameries and stock-ship- 
ing associations and elevators, lead- 
ers are being picked daily for other 
and larger affairs. Some are men and 
women whose latent capacities would 
never have been recognized but for 
the talents they have shown in these 
places of responsibility. By hitching 
on and going to work, using their or- 
ganizations, they may be not only 
making more money, but also finding 
ways to live broader and more useful, 
more enjoyable lives. 


Gray Silver 


Our efforts to get a fair deal in leg- 
islation are important—of utmost im- 
portance. But whatever we do in 
law-making or law prevention is only 
one step. The definite achievements 
that will mark our actual, tangible 
agricultural progress will be perform- 
ed on the farms, in the community 
meetings, right at home. 

Your farm will pay better and your 
home will be happier only as you put 
yourself into the effort to accomplish 
that end. We cannot afford to relax 
our personal efforts to produce eco- 
nomically and abundantly as we have 
always tried to do. 

In addition, it is becoming possible 
for us to do more—to sell so as to get 
a fairer share of the market returns. 
Definitely, we are seeking ways, by 
more economical marketing, to assure 
ourselves of a larger portion of the 
consumer’s dollar, and thereby the 
good things of life. By organization 
we are buying the implements. But 
we will be little better off unless we 
use these implements to advantage. 


'8 of a Better Day in Farming Rests More Upon Boys’ and Girls’ Club Members and 'Their Leaders Like These Assembled at the Menominee County, Michigan, 
Agricultural School for Their Annual Contest Than Upon Laws. Tey are Learning Scientific Farming, Home Economics and How to Market. , 
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Patrons of the Barron C»-operativz Creamery Exhibiting Some of Their Pure Bred Stock. Through Co-operation These Farmers Receive from 5 to 10 Cents j\ 


a Poundfor:Butter Fat,Than Most Farmers and Their Creamery Frequently Makes Over 17,000 Pounds of Butter a Day. 
Among Them—Their Cream Checks Prove the Value of Pure Bred Sires and Co-operative Marketing. 


-Doubting ‘Thomases Always Farm Doubttull 


Daggett, Mich., June 20, 1923. 
Editor, Cloverland Magazine, 
Menominee, Michigan. 
Dear Sir:— 

I have just read that article ‘“‘What Is 
a County Agent? What Does He Do? 
in the June issue of your paper, and l 
have been wondering how much_ bunk 
there is in it. I never saw any letters 
like you say that fellow up in Ontonagon 
county sends around to the farmers every 
month, or even once a year. Was this 
just a stynt he pulled off to try to make 
a big showing? I don’t believe any of 
these college fellows work like this fel- 
low says he is and sends these letters out 
to the farmers every month. 

Yours truly, 


KEPTICISM, suspicion, doubt, 

are the millstones that hang 

about the necks of too many 

farmers. In fact, these mill- 
stones often attach themselves to the 
entire farm household. Farmer boys 
and girls grow up under these en- 
vironments, have their vision narrow- 
ed and ambition to learn stifled, un- 
less school influences, club work and 
contact with county agents combat 
the home influences that are so mis- 
leading. 

Just what causes so many farmers 
to be skeptical of nearly all reports of 
agricultural progress, suspicious of 
the trained expert, doubtful of results 
of experiments although of proven 
success, are the real problems con- 
fronting our agricultural colleges, 
their extension specialists and county 
agents. Research and study into bet- 
ter methods of agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing which evolve the- 
ories that actually work out to ad- 
vantage for all who try them and 
make farming more profitable are 
nothing compared to the problem: 

How are we going to make 
farmers believe it? 

In most cases the job is a long, hard 
one, and in some it simply can’t be 
done. Not because a farmer lacks in- 
telligence. He possesses just as much 
intelligence as any other human being 
and usually has a much better bal- 
anced judgment on morals and busi- 
ness integrity and a more wholesome 
conception of what constitutes fair 
dealing than many of his fellow spe- 
cies with more or less affluence and 
influence in the cities. He has not 
been “stung” any more than city folks 
and is no more gullible. Where a 
farmer or some member of his family 
may bite at a cheap jewelry adver- 
tisement or squander 98 cents on 
some fool novelty represented to be 
a “household necessity” or a device 
that has “revolutionized” some good 
old hand method, the city man may 
stake his life’s savings on some high- 
ly speculative and often questionable 
security, or squander it all on a jack- 
pine plain or swamp that will never 
be a farm. More oil stock is sold in 
the cities than in the country. 

What, then, is the reason for the 
skepticism, the suspicion, the doubt- 
fulness of the farmer regarding new 


the 


agricultural methods? It must be that” 


he was unconsciously and innocently 
educated that way, and is just as un- 
consciously and innocently handing it 
on down to his own children. It is a 
notorious fact that the older the farm- 
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ing region the harder it is to put 
across the message of agricultural ad- 
vancement, and the older the farmer 
the more difficult it is to induce him 
to change farm methods. He accepts 
new ideas and changes his mind about 
everything except his scrub stock and 
farm system that has kept him poor 
all his life, or at least held him hang- 
ing by his eyebrows onto a very mod- 
est economic existence. 


The county agent is slowly but sure- 
ly breaking down the wall of suspi- 
cion, skepticism, doubting that stands 
between the farmer and his own finan- 
cial betterment. He is doing it with 
perseverence and contact with the 
farmer and his family. As a rule the 
farm boys and girls respond readily 
and take active interest in club work. 
Here is where another peculiar phase 
of the psychology of suspicion and 
skepticism of the farmer comes in. 
No matter how much he may doubt 
the merits of anything new in farm- 
ing he seldom objects to his boy or 
girl taking part in club work. He 
may even scoff at their lessons and 
ridicule their efforts, but he lets them 
go on. This fact is the hope of bet- 
ter farming, the one most encourag- 
ing feature of our whole agricultural 
education extension methods. It oft- 
en happens that boys and girls even- 
tually put the message across with 
home demonstration where the coun- 
ty agent or the college professor falls 
flat. 

The letter quoted at the beginning 
of this article reflects the apparently 
inherent suspicion of some farmers, 
and is typical of remarks often heard 
at farmer institutes, agricultural meet- 
ings, and in discussions out on the 
farm. Whatever may be said is call- 
ed “bunk” or “punk.” 

In the article mentioned in the let- 


ter it was stated that some county 
agents sent out regularly ‘‘monthly 
bulletins,” the one quoted being 
among the number. Because the writ- 
er never received such a bulletin he 
doubts whether such literature is dis- 
tributed anywhere, and in the one in- 
stance illustrated he sees a “stunt” 
rather than only one incident in a 
regular program. Also, he is “won- 
dering how much bunk” there is in all 
that was said about county agent 
work. He is intelligent and may be 
a fairly good farmer, but is lost in the 
realm of skepticism, suspicion and 
doubt. However, just to illustrate 
that County Agent Clark of Ontona- 
gon county keeps eternally at it with 
his bulletins as one means of main- 
taining contact with the farmers he 
so well serves, here is his Monthly 
News Letter for June, which bristles 
with current, live information: 


MONTHLY NEWS LETTER 


Ewen, Mich., June 9, 1923. 
The Land Clearing Demonstrations 


The ten land clearing demonstra- 
tions held in the county May 22 to 
June 2 were well attended. Approxi- 
mately 900 persons were present at 
the demonstrations. Especially wor- 
thy of mention was the social spirit 
of neighborliness and good fellowship, 
at each demonstration. The home 
made stump puller, known as “Paul 
Bunyon’s Hammer”, attracted consid- 
erable attention. All of the equip- 
ment used was of a class within the 
means of Ontonagon county farmers. 
The various tools were used to give 
those present an opportunity to see 
for themselves just which methods 
were, and were not, adapted to the 
particular conditions on the field. Pic- 
ric acid and Paul Bunyon’s Hammer 


Balls Tnerease Yield 


Daliehterd Produced 35 more Cans Milk 
and 127 more Pounds Butter— 


Grand-daughters Produced 78 more Cans . 
Milk and 280 more Pounds Butter 


i nae goss thoy Geis nersch Sete, 


Raxatte of 18 Yours of “Bewesing fix _Predactian” Saisie sa toss t Sass Experoment Sian, Asse, tase 


"as the production of a cow is doubled. 


ts increase three rumes. 
as production is frebled- profits TiCPCaSS SIK times.” 


the necessary heifer calves f rl 


me suitable calf, the bankers 


the winning boys and girl 


‘ten day auto tour through © 


There Are No “Doubting Thome 


looked like the best combi 
most of the farmers. 


More Picric Acid Comin 
The county agent has made a 
ments to have another carload 
ernment powder shipped ini 
county about Sept. 1. Furth} 
nouncements regarding this j 
made soon. Farmers are uri 
plan ahead how much powde 
will need for this fall’s clearing 
tions, so as to be able to fill ¢¢ 
order blanks when they are is 
July. ! 


Do You Want to Get Started i 
Bees? A 

The county agent is in, toue) 
parties of whom bees can }h) 
chased at a reasonable price. 
want to get started with bees yf: 
have an opportunity to do so aij 
expense. The county agent 
glad to assist you in getting iy 
if you will call on him. 


Winter Grains Look Goot 


Winter wheat and rye fields 
county look very promising. it 
of the long winter and col 
these crops seem to have @ 1 
through in good shape. Farme) 
have fields of winter wheat ai 


season when spring work wil ) 
layed. These fields required 1) 
this spring when there was 
short time in which to get ther 
planted. A few acres of winter! 
or rye are a pretty good thing! 
most every farm. Why not pI 
plant some this year? i 


Grimm alfalfa this spring. Thet 
for the most part, are small i! 


would be well for farmers to | 
these alfalfa fields and _ not) 
growth. Not all of these fiel( 
going to be successful. Most ¢ 
will be. If we watch these fie) 
can learn what are the conditia 
must have on our farms in ort 
make success with alfalfa m«¢ 
tain. 
The Calf Clubs | 
All the banks in the county | 
operating with the county agi 
encouraging boys .and girls 
county to join calf clubs. Enro! 
blanks have been .sent out. | 
have not received one, you can 
as many as you wish from youll 
banker or the county agent. 
hoped many boys and girls c 


parents. Where parents do not! 


the boy_or girl the money 
cal?. 4 
Many valuable prizes will 


county. The two best calf club} 
bers in the county will be tak 1p 


developed dairy sections in oth 
Wisconsin, where they will be !@ 
the finest: herds of the different }? 


(Continued on page 18) 
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} VER in the history of this 
nation was there more need 
in the United States Congress, 
| for men of broad vision, real 
jen capable of grasping the 
ns that seem to be creating so 
imrest and apprehension among 
jses, as the present. There are 
juch men in Congress but not 
of them to strike a balance 
n radicalism and reaction. It 
the compromising sort that are 
, but the old time sturdy Ameri- 
pe of statesmen, uncompromis- 
th evil, determined that right 
the people shall prevail, This 
ething almost new again in 
i; but such men .are_ being 
| forward now to the exclusion 
(ticians pandering to this and 
blement, kow-towing to _ this 
‘nd that class, pretending to 
ily represent any faction or or- 
43on that will deliver the votes. 
‘ople as a whole want represen- 
in Washington, and they will 
ior they are thoroughly aroused 
‘.e sham and pretense that have 
(1 and befuddled issues and leg- 
i that would set both state and 
il houses in order. 


ag the last decade there has 
up in many states factional or- 
4ions aspiring to political con- 
‘at would favor some particular 
_In some states radicals have 
jd their goal; in others, react- 
JS are making as bad a mess of 
s ment for the people as the radi- 
| Only a few states have man- 
jo maintain an equilibrium, but 
an these the sinister influence of 
prejudice, class dictatorship, 


jens that dependable form of 

ment which administers to all 
ss alike. There can be no stable 
‘ment, or even good govern- 
with any particular class dictat- 
‘policies, because a dictatorship 
jonly one class. When one class: 
jvially favored all other classes 
(¢criminated against, their rights 
urped or denied. One dictator- 
4 as bad as another, whether 
‘etatorship be organized capital, 
ued labor, organized farmers, a 
firrounded with bureaucrats or a 
with commissars. 


Mul belong to some class or find 
sires closely affiliated with a cer- 
‘oup of classes. This is inevit- 
jt is the process of evolution. 
hit classes there wculd be no in- 
aon to move forward, no incen- 
‘!) learn to do better. Classifi- 
is like stepping stones, we may 
wor down. It all depends upon 
n choice. But class is not caste. 
sirule is caste rule, because it 
‘each class a caste. 

-most abhorent thing to the 
e American is caste, yet this is 
Ty social ard economic status 
: Tadicals and certain reaction- 
Svould foist upon America. These 
)ilements have been lining up 
iit each other, while the good 
K nd file of Americans have been 
Kk z on good naturedly, not regard- 
-,@ matter seriously until they 
e tock of their own class and then 
Yvegin thinking, “What will be- 
“of us. when this class or that 
yvecomes our dictator?” 


Tank and file is now aroused. 
ycnow that the proper vision of 
€ ment must be beyond any one 
ssthat it must consider the wel- 
2) all classes if all are to benefit 
4 from government, that a bal- 
lust be struck or one class wi'l 
ite another. The cry from the 
nd file is for men in public of- 
at know no class distinction in 
Sive or executive function, for 
atesmen, for something almost 
sain in politics. 

20 the state of Minnesota was 
ited with this very problem in 
pronounced form. A combin- 
f the extreme left wing of the 
sts and Non-partisan League, 
W. W.’s, Communists, and _ poli- 
was effected to “bore from 
the Republican Party, and 
large field of candidates cap- 
le Republican nomination for 


k 
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governor, which would have been 
equivalent to election under usual con- 
ditions that prevailed at that time. 
Voters became aware of this well laid 
scheme and consolidated their votes 
for J. A. O. Preus who had been audi- 
tor of state and in which capacity had 
proved his qualifications for that high, 
responsible office with his splendid 
service to the people. The big vote 
given Governor Preus in both the 
primary and the subsequent election 
was a clear understanding that the 
people of all classes did not want any 
particular class to govern their state. 


The wisdom of this decision has 
since demonstrated itself in many 
ways. It gave a man of statesman- 


ship caliber a chance to exercise and 
practice true statesmanship in the 
executive affairs of his state. It gave 
to Minnesota a governor whose con- 
sultation and advice has been sought 
in the big affairs of the nation not in 
any way fostered or influenced by 
politics. His activities in matters of 
great importance has made him the 
outstanding governor among all of 
forty-eight states. No governor’s 
mame has been used in connection 
with national progress, farm _ prob- 
lems and industrial development in 
the press of the country as much as 
that of Governor. Preus. He is a 
recognized leader in all these progres- 
sive movements and is always given 
preference on the speaking programs 
as well as the honor of presiding. 
Rummage your brain, if you will, and 
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try to discover any governor at the 
present time, or within the last ten 
years, who has been so much in de- 
mand at the council table and on the 
speaker’s platform where representa- 
tives of all classes gather in confer- 
ence to solve some particular econ- 
omic problem. 

It is this unselfish service and ready 
grasp of great questions that has 
made Governor Preus a national fig- 
ure. And yet he has found time to 
give his state an administration that 
is envied by sister states, especially 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which states 
he amalgamated with Minnesota into 
the great Tri-State Development Con- 
gress that has for its purpose the de 
velopment of the northern sections 0i 
the three states through betteragricul- 
ture, use of water power, new manu- 
facturing industries, and the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. No 
politics in any of these activities, no 
selfish interest. Just a big, broad- 
minded man doing the best he can for 
the rank and file, regardless of class 
or political affiliation. He is the type 
of man the nation wants in the coun- 
cil of national affairs. 

When Minnesota was left without a 
Uni‘ed States Senator through the 
death of the late Senator Nelson, 
Governor Preus wanted to appoint a 
suitable man in his place. The peo- 
ple of the state wanted Governor 
Preus in the United States senate and 
the people outside of the state of 
Minnesota want him in the United 


Gov. J. A. O. Preu-. of Minnesota, Who Adheres to That Good Old Ameri- 
can Doctrine That No Good Government for All the People Can Come from 
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States senate because they need men 
like him in this period of world-wide 
unsettled conditions. The Governor 
was not seeking the office nor did he 
relish the idea of becoming a candi- 
date, even in the primaries, unless he 
relinguished the title of governor. The 
people frowned upon a resignation as 
wholly unnecessary, and he finally 
consented to enter the primaries in 
June with the understanding that the 
good offices of governor should in no 
way be used or considered in naming 
the candidate. He was duly nomin- 
ated and is now the Republican can- 
didate for the United States Senate in , 
the election when the people will 
choose who they want to represent 
them, 


This election is a three-cornered 
contest between Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Farmer-Labor candidates. 
Were it possible for the people of 
neighboring states to vote in this elec- 
tion there would be no question as to 
who would be the next United States 
Senator from Minnesota. He would 
be Governor Preus. But since they 
can not vote in Minnesota they are 
anxiously awaiting the outcome of the 
election and hoping that he will be 
elected because the country needs 
him. 


However, powerful influences are 
working against) Governor Preus. 
They represent special class govern- 
ment. In addition to the ultra-radical 
elements that see nothing in govern- 
ment but absolute dictatorship of 
their own class like the dictatorship 
set up in Russia, there is another dic- 
tatorship operating against governor 
Preus much better concealed but none 
the less vicious. It is that incubus 
on progressive government commonly 
known as “Wall Street.” Here is the 
spectacle of preditory interests of 
New York working hand-in-hand with' 
the revolutionary elements of Minne- 
sota to defeat a man of the people for 
United States Senator. You question 
this, dear reader? Well, just open 
your eyes to this situa*ion and rrac-’ 
tice of Wall Street. I mean Wall 
Street in its fullest sense and all its 
significance. 


Wall Street is bound up with col- 
lossal financial interests in New York 
and exercises far-reaching influences 
in congressional and senatorial elec- 
tions throughout the naticn when a 
candidate appears who is apt to exer- 
cise too much influence in Washing- 
ton in legislation that would clip this 
financial group of some of its power. 
Wall Street would much rather play 
with the fire than have a man of 
broad understanding and conviction.in 
Congress, for the radical would have 
no influence with other members and 
would be impotent except for his own 
yote. Neither Meyer London nor Vic- 
tor Berger, Socialists, have been able 
to influence legislation one whit, and 
they have had amvle time to try it, 
but they have served the good. pur- 
pose of keeping somehody else out 
of Congress that might do so. Do you 
get it now? 

It is now known that the hand of 
Wall Street played an important part 
in the last senatorial election in 
Michigan, and no doubt was largely 
rosnonsible for the defeat of Senator 
Townsend. Why did it do so? Be- 
cause Townsend was the leader in 
Congress for the water way legis; 
lation that would ecnen the Great 
Lakes to the sea. Hz had been fight- 
ing for the water wav for twenty 
vears and now that it seemed nearly 
an accomplishment the only hope of 
defeating it was delay, and the best 
thing to do was jump into Michigan 
and strip the ocean canal organization 
of its pilot. Other men may work 
just as hard as Senator Townsend. 
but no man had the experience or 
knew the detail of the nroice’ as he 
did. His defeat has no doubt set the 
water way back for a time, because 
another leader in Congress must fam- 
iliarize himself with all the informa- 
tion Townsend had accumulated in 
twenty years of fighting. 


(Continued on page 15) 


Aiding and Protecting Immigrant Settlers’ 


NORGORD 


ETTING in touch with pros- 
pective settlers, giving them 
official information about 


Wisconsin soils and pointing 
out the problems to be encountered in 
developing farms is the function o1 
the immigration division of the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 
This branch of the state government 
conducts its work to help prevent 
costly mistakes on the part oi those 
who contemplate bringing families to 
Wisconsin to establish farm homes. 
This is accomplished by classified no- 
tices in papers, a voluminous person- 
al correspondence, publications, fol- 
low-up letters, interviews, lectures, ex- 
hibits, personal visits to and progress 
reports from settlers recently located. 
The division co-operates with the of- 
ficials of other states and of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The following from the director’s 
report is AEE HEU of its work: 

“During 1921-22, 2,369 settlers lo- 
cated in the state, most of whom, 
coming from territory covered by Chi- 


eago and Twin City newspapers re- 
ceiving information from this divi- 
sion; 15,777 homescekers asked ad- 


vice, of whom from 8 to 11 per cent 
report purchasing as follow-up is com- 
pleted; and in these two years the 
Immigration Division has been com- 
pelled in almost every mail to caution 
intending settlers against land pro- 
posals where the man, family, pocket- 
book and the chances failed to fit. 

“How to use his limited capital 
wisely in developing; market for 
wood products; new land crops for 
dairying; methods of opening farms, 
location, comparative fertility and 
problems of types of soil, the differ- 
ence in length of growing season, 
school and road matters, are impor- 
tant subjects now being discussed by 
the Immigration Division with up- 
ward of 16000 inquirers responding 
to classified notices offering official 
service to homeseekers.” 

Those in charge of the work are 
conducting it on the principle that 
the state cannot afford to withhold 
facts from would-be developers, that 
it is not the number who locate but 
the number who stick that count in 
building a greater state. They know 
why settlers win and some of the rea- 
sons why they do not. Answers to 
point blank questions from intending 
settlers are frank and as complete as 
all the obtainable information can 
possibly make them. Perplexing sit- 
uations arise, of course, in pursuing 
this practice, esnecially concerning 
soils, and on those occasions the in- 
terests of the homeseeker and his 
family are alone considered. The 
plain truth of the matter in this con- 
nection is that Wisconsin has on the 
market a considerable amount of 
mighty poor land for farming, but up- 
on which it levies taxes with owners 
constantly trying to get out from un- 
der. No inquirers are placed in con- 
tact with land owners or dealers. 

During this biennium more _ than 
half a million dollars ($547,420), in 
purchase or equipment loans to set- 
tlers was made possible by the depart- 
ment co-operating under the terms of 
the recent land mortgage association 
act. An amount hard to say but prob- 
ably more has been saved intending 
settlers whose attention was centered 
on some “trade-your-city-flat-for-a- 
mortgaged -sand -farm- and-live- easy- 
the-rest-of-your-life” proposition. The 
department aims also to keep in touch 
with the settler after he is on the 
land to obtain and perhaps give sug- 
gestions mutually helpful. Individual 
reports of progress have been receiv- 
ed from 2,016 families, telling of work 
accomplished, future plans and prob- 
lems commonly encountered in devel- 
opment. 

Classified notices are placed in the 
principal papers of the central west. 
Through keys to the ads, results of 
each have been traced for a number 
of years. This is an effective method 
of reaching people interested in Wis- 
consin. Similar conclusions regard- 
ing the efficacy of this method have 
been reached in Canada and other 
places where tried. 
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Mr. Norgord recently resigned as commissioner of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and his services were 


immediately sought by New York state. 


When he accepted 


the appointment in Wisconsin several years ago it was with 
the distinct understanding that his office should in no way be 
used for political purposes, nor should politics guide or ham- 


per his administration. 


Given a free hand he surrounded 


himself with able assistants, chosen for ability rather than 
political genius, and the splendid results in getting and pro- 
tecting farm settlers and then aiding them so that they stick, 
is an outstanding accomplishment among all the forty-eight 


states. 


Such ads. have been concentrated 
around special points including Chica- 
go, Minneapolis, and in various cities 
in Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, and have 
been followed up by personal visits 
and conferences, notices of which 
have been placed in the respective lo- 
cal papers. Such notices placed in 
papers carrying ads. of private con- 
cerns in Chicago bring the intending 
settler who is in contact with dealers 
to the office of the Wisconsin repre- 
sentative for unprejudiced informa- 
tion regarding the land he is consider- 
ing, methods of opening it up, and spe- 
cific information regarding the state 
and its opportunities. 

These conferences are important in 
honestly setting forth the advantages 
of the state, and in 
protecting future 
settlers from being 
imposed upon. This 
service is being 
used most exten- 
sively in Chicago 
and Minneapolis. 
Approximately 
three months an- 
nually is spent in 
Chicago by the di- 
rector, and from 70 
to 120 interviews 
are held weekly. 

Another effective 
method of inform- 
ing the public con- 
sists of exhibits of 
Wisconsin pro d- 
ucts at fairs and 
expositions. The 
Canadian govern- 
ment for years has 
followed this sys- 
tem and wherever 
it has been _ pos- 
sible to do so, the immigration divi- 
sion has chosen to set up its dis- 
play in close proximity to the ex- 
hibits from Canada. During the past 
biennium Wisconsin exhibits were put 
up at fourteen fairs in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. 

The immigration division is a gen- 
eral clearing house of information for 
homeseekers, so another method con- 
sists of letters going out from this of- 
fice under the signature of various 
state agricultural agencies; The Crop 
Reporting Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, Horticultural Society, Board of 
Health, Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion and a number of others. All of 
these set forth conditions in the state 
from the standpoint of the respective 
field of work in which each one is op- 
erating. This co-operation has been 
valuable in getting correct information 
to prospective settlers and it also es- 
tablishes a point of contact with va- 
rious service organizations through 
which aid can be secured by them up- 
on entering the state. 

The director of the immigration di- 
vision is required by statute to serve 
also as secretary of the board licens- 
ing real estate brokers and salesmen. 
The burden of the work is performed 
by the board members and its assist- 
ant secretary; the director of immi- 
gration co-operating in examining ap- 
plications, signing the licenses, keep- 
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ing the board infcrmed of complaints 
against brokers coming to his atten- 
tion through correspondence and con- 
tact with settlers and homes2ekers, 
and referring these complaints to the 
board for attention. 

The division of immigration has 
also made a special point of visiting 
settlers and learning from personal 
investigation the progress they are 
making and the problems before them. 
It invites progress reports. 

The settlers with whom the division 
is in contact use it for advice on many 
subjects confronting them in their 
new surroundings. This has involved 
correspondence with more than 2,000 
and is open to inspection. They, like 
hundreds of other settlers, are getting 
out logs for lum- 
ber, clearing away 
the-rubbish, drain- 
ing wet spots, help- 
ing build roads, cut- 
ting cordwood and 
bolts, and as their 
means permit them 
to do so, are steadi- 
ly adding—to the 
wealth of the state 
in their work of es- 
tablishing t h e m- 
selves on the land. 

During the hbien- 
nium an investiga- 
tion was made of 
immigration work 
in all the statcs 
by t h e Country 
Gentleman, a_ na- 
tional weekly. In 
this investigation 
the work of the im- 
migration division 
of this department 
was’ highly com- 
mended; in fact it was set up before 
the states of the Union as an example 
to follow. Since then other states, 
Michigan and Montana, have investi- 
gated our work and are copying. 

The following from theCountry Gen- 
tleman regarding the work is the 
opinion of an impartial investigator, 
Mr. P. S. Lovejoy: 

“Whenever land development and 
settlement affairs are being discussed 
some one is almost certain to mention 
Wisconsin methods. That state, some- 
how, seems to have done more intelli- 
gent thinking on these subjects than 
any other, and years ago began to de- 
vise better methods than anybody else 
was using. And it has ecrtainly paid 
Wisconsin. 

“Wisconsin has a fair soil survey of 
the cut-over areas. This is not merely 
the regulation, orthodox. scientific. 
long-name affair, hut simple and plain 
enough to be understood by any one 
who can read a newspaner. 

“To get into touch with as many 
prospective settlers as possible, the 
state advertises extensivelv and right 
in the same columns with the land- 
boomers and land sharks, urging that 
newcomers connect up with the state 
immigration headquarters in Madison 
before they do anything else. 

“Once that is done there isn’t any 
excuse for the newcomers getting 
fooled into buying land which will 


Jul, 


} 


make him sorry, for, in additio 
maps and competent advice fj 
immigration officials, he has } 
tection of a state real estate © 
licensing law—a law with tee 
and fighting men behind it ar 
courts behind them; courts) 
over and over again have prov) 
consin’s intention that the sett]; 
get a square deal. 


“The director of immigrati) 
many thousands of inquiries ea} 
as a result of his advertising | 
hibits, but he does not make y), 
of the names and addresses oty 
crs and peddle it around, a (|j 
year as one state recently wai 
Neither does he let people wi 
come in and paw through thie 
ters, picking out likely lookin 
pec's or broadcast those nan; 
addresses through a free mart 
Ietin, as other states are doing 

“Wisconsin docsn’t guarang 
crybody a fine farm. It doesn'y 
a lot of glowing but vague pri 
No, it is perfectly possible foig 
tler to get stuck with hopele; 
or swamp in Wisconsin as in ale 
states. j 

“Put Wisconsin has certain] 
more to prevent anything lil) 
from happening thaa has any 
state, and has been doing it fon 
years, It has paid, too, tremer) 
Seeing that, other states havee 
to copy.” 

The agricultural developmen’ 1 
rer Wisconsin was brought for 
the attention of 1,048,000 
throughout the Corn Belt last il 
the Immigration Division, Wid 
Denartment of Agriculture, by) 
of a series of agricultural 4i 
showing products grown in nth 
counties. These exhibits werel 
in state, district and county fr 
Illinois and Indiana. The displ 
carried by auto truck and houd 
der canvas. B. G. Packer an¢} 
Householder of the Immigratio. 
sion had charge of the tour 
closed at the National Swine 
and Implement Dealers’ Exp 
The exhibit was shown at: ~ 
Name of Fair—Where Held. Att 
Tee County, Amboy, IIl. 
Troquois County, Watseka, Til. 
Indiana & Illinois, Danville, Til. 
Indiana State, Indianapolis, In e 
eane ee anoe County, La Fayette, ! 
Cass County, i Logansport, Ind.. : 


Monee Mist., Monee, Ill. 
Peoria Dist. Fair & Swine “i 


oS 


Peorign, lle cucieioe ies ieee 
Mlinois State, Springfield, Il 
Wisconsin State, West Allis, ‘is 

In accordance with the state 
gram of economy those in cht 
the exhibit traveled by tru 
lived on the grounds, camp sty 
in this way set a record for! 
renditure per display. q 

Ever since the days of bibli( 
tory when spies returned fro 
Promised Land with exhibits ¢ 
and wine, displays of farm crop 
been effective in securing sett) 
on new lands. The Canadian 
west has been built up largely 
activity of western provinces i! 
ing into this state and showinj!! 
products, Exhibits bring resul. 
feature of the Immigration Div! 
work is more potent than the 1) i 
of exhibits of Wisconsin farm! 
in those areas most interest! 
what our state has to offer the? 
seeker. 

Such expressions of fair visit 
“T thought Wisconsin too far | 
to grow corn.” ‘Were these} 
produced without irrigation?” 
they evrown this year, really! 
similar remarks are commonly | 
and indicate a wide-spread opil! 
farmers of Illinois, Iowa and I! 
that Wisconsin is too far nor 
profitable cron production esp i 
corn. Development has been 4 
ed because of the impression, 1 
printed page alone does not # 
convince. As a force for creatit' 
timent in favor of Wisconsin I 
ter medium could be found thi 
agricultural display at fairs, al 
contract with farm tenants, f af 
borers and factory people Bea 
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_ Where Tourists “Hop Off” for Cloverland 


| 


AWINKLING lights of factories 
and giant coal docks reflected 
} on the rippling waters of a 
‘4. broad, swift flowing river; 
tesly elm trees meeting in leafy 
“es over thoroughfares and a bust- 
open handed cordiality in cafe- 
s, restaurants and hotels—these 
tthe striking impressions that are 
/3 upon the traveler who enters 
in Bay during the early evening 
day in summer. 

it the morning brings another im- 
jsion no less striking as a seem- 
»+r never ending procession of auto- 
iles enter and depart over a score 
j/oncreted highways bearing upon 
mise plates names of states and 
iis representing every corner and 
rny of this country of ours. 


| is then one appreciates that he 
ig reached the end of a great motor 
{el route, a route no less impor- 
. in its way than were the old car- 
yi routes of the Orient or the sea 
‘gs of present day commerce, for at 
won Bay the tourists of all states 
verge and pause for a while be- 
¢ hastening on their way to the 
} ry lands of the Door County Pen- 
nla, the cool forest centers of Clo- 
éand or the fishing resorts of north- 
yitern Wisconsin. 

‘yme writer with a keen apprecia- 
of the history back of this city 
h. said “since 1634 peovle have been 
(ing to Green Bay.” This was writ- 
years ago, but it has today more 
h than ever before. 
/trategic location and a superb road 
sem has made it a veritable bottle- 
nik through which flows travel from 
nith, south, east and west. It does 
n try to keep them longer than to 
eress its cordiality and hospitality, 
ai then passes them along to Cher- 
rind, Cloverland, and the ‘Land O’ 
Lites.” 

‘ut though it asks of the visitor 
tt he tarry a little while on his way 
pleasures beyond, the three cen- 
es of history that have passed over 
en Bay or “La Baye Verte” as it 
; known to the French, have left a 
‘ain glamour and fascination that 
not but interest those who love 
] romantic along with the practical. 
ome you will meet who will tell 
y| that the city is a great shipping 
citer, that it has giant coal docks, 
aufactures more tissue paper than 
a, other city in the world is one of 
greatest dairy centers of the coun- 
but should you search closely you 
\ find in some hidden corner land 
tks of the old Creole days. 
‘nd then perhaps for the first time 
y. will learn that this old historic 
e/’ on the Fox has always been at a 
Vs end and that through all the 
gress and development of this 
ntry’s transportation, it has called 
no to it and then sent them on to 
‘elop homes, build states and es- 
lish industry elsewhere. 
Jorth of the city on the bay shore 
{ will find a great granite bowlder 
ich marks the 


‘covered Wiscon- 
|in 1634. He rest- 
pamela Baye 
rie and then 
ved on up the 
x to the Wiscon- 


‘esuit and Voyag- 
* followed h i m, 
1 the the Fox Riv- 
' became a_ thor- 
shfare with t he 
1oe a vehicle for 
vel. Traders and 
aters built their 
nes fronting the 
er, and the travel- 
stepped from his 
il craft to the 
nt door of his 


\t Union Park 
y be seen todav 
> of these old 
ders homes. 
ilt in 1795, it is 
torically known 
the oldest pbuild- 


ce where Nicolet ASR SE 
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Oldest Residence in Wisconsin, Built by Joseph Roye in 1795 


ing in Wisconsin, but it is still as 
sturdy and sound as the day when 
Joseph Roye built it and later sold 
it to Jacques Porlier, school mas- 
ter, fur trader and first magistrate in 
this out post of the new Colonial gov- 
ernment. 


You may see at DePere the monu- 
ment which marks the spot where re- 
ligion came to the Mississippi Valley 
by the Jesuit Father Pere Claude Al- 
louez who built his mission at the 
rapids above Green Bay in 1671. 

Or perhaps you may be interested 
in the remains of old Fort Howard 
where the French erected Fort St. 
Francis in 1701, the English Fort Ed- 
ward Augustus in 1761 and the Ameri- 
can Fort Howard in 1816. Four of the 
old buildings are still standing occu- 
pied as residences. A bronze tablet 
marks the old fort site. 

Your guide may then take you 
across the Fox to the old home site of 
Charles De Langlade, famous as the 
first white resident of Wisconsin. Also 
famous as leader of the Indians which 
defeated and killed General Braddock 
near Pittsburg and revealed the mili- 
tary talents of the youthful Washing- 
ton. 

Here it was that De Langlade clear- 
ed and cultivated the first farm culti- 
vated by a white man in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and here he bartered 
goods for furs and persuaded his In- 


dian friends to follow him to Quebec | 


where he tried in vain to bring vic- 


tory to Montcalm on the Plains of 
Abraham. 


You may see the site of the first 
court house west of Detroit, the home 
of the first attorney who practiced in 
the Middle West, the place where at 
one time was located the post and 
factories of John Jacob Astor from 
which he started his employes on 
their long trip westward to establish 
Astoria in Oregon. Or if you wish, 
a fisherman’s boat will take you to the 
old lighthouse, a great stone tower 
almost a century old, on the top of 
which was hung an old oil lantern. 
At its side stands a more modern 
structure, but this also was abandon- 
ed for a third that is today guiding 
great steamers over the route where 
birch canoes of voyageurs formerly 
plied filled to the brim with bales of 
furs on their way to Montreal. 

Dozens of other historic land marks 
you may see, if you wish, but for a 
real treat visit the museum with its 
old Indian and Creole relics, more 
complete, it is said, than any Wiscon- 
sin collection, save that in the His- 
torical Library at Madison. 

And then after you have seen the 
things of yesterday, you may, if you 
still have time, run out over the scores 
of beautiful drives, most of them laid 
with well graded concrete, but with 
here and there a winding graveled 
roadway over giant lime stone bluffs 
that overlook the waters of Green 
Bay, out to the Oneida Reservation 


Bay Beach, Where Tourists May Camp and Enjoy the City’s Hospitality 


with its Indian farmers or to Little 
Rapids where stands the ruins of 
Eleazer Williams’ home. 

Perhaps in your anxiety to “wet a 
line” you cannot wait until you reach 
the “Land O’ Lakes.” If so you will 
find boatmen who will take you to 
places where black bass are ready to 
strike, or a guide to take you to reser- 
vation trout streams. And then when 
evening falls, you may want to pitch 
your tent at the water’s edge where 
you may hear the waves lap the shore, 
and peak out to see the long, black 
hulls of coal steamers entering or 
leaving the harbor. 

Bay Beach will provide your camp 
ground. A municipally owned and op- 
erated shore resort, with tea room, 
dining room, dance halls, bathing 
houses and play grounds for the kid- 
dies—where you may stay as long as 
you like and then return for more. 

Since 1634 people have been coming 
to Green Bay. They came in canoes 
with bare backed Indians or bright 
shirted voyageurs to drive their craft 
along. They came on foot overland 
from Fort Dearborn at Chicago, via 
ox team, sailcraft, steamboat and rail- 
road. They are coming today in fliv- 
vers and every other make and de- 
sign of automobile, with trailers back 
of them; tents and luggage on run- 
ning board, fenders and top; with fish- 
ing tackle, golf sticks and bales of 
books and magazines for vacation 
reading. 

Occasionally they even come in air- 
planes and on one occasion a traveler 
on the highway just south of the city 
witnessed in one short mile an auto- 
mobile, an electric interurban, a rail- 
road train, a canal boat, a lake 
freighter and an airplane. 

In 1922 road builders completed 
work on the longest concrete highway 
in the world with St. Louis as its 
southern terminal and Green Bay as 
its northern. 

This route known as State Trunk 
Highway 15, cuts into the very center 
of the prairie states and this season 
will witness an exodus of tourists to 
the Northland such as was never wit- 
nessed in history. 

It has started now and will continue 
for three months. Green Bay will 
provide the taking off place for these 
travelers, into the resort country be- 
yond. She will not try to hold them 
but will entertain and refresh them 
and then guide them on to their des- 
tination. 


Fruit Growers Organize 


ICHIGAN’S leading cooperative 
fruit shipping associations have 
completed organization of the 
Michigan Growers, Inc., a state-wide 
cooperative fruit sales agency for lo- 
cal associations and their members. 
Officers and the Executive Commit- 
tee were chosen and the Exchange 
will begin doing business shortly. 
Central headquarters will be located 
in Benton Harbor 
while temporary of- 
fices will be estab- 
lished in Grand Rap- 
ids during the win- 


et 


ter apple shipping 
season. 
The new Ex- 


change will be af- 
filiated with the 
Michigan State 
Farm Bureau under 
the commodity type 
of organization in 
the same way that 
the Michigan Eleva- 
tor Exchange, the 
Michigan Potato 
Growers Exchange, 
Michigan Milk Pro- 
ducers Association, 
Michigan Livestock 
Exchange and the 
Michigan Produce 
Exchange are now 
connected with the 
State Farm Bureau 
for the promotion of 
their mutual inter- 
ests. 
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Ties 


What Will a Special. Session of the 
Legislature Do? 


- - NTIL taxation is placed upon the: funda- 
| mental basis of land values and) idle land 
held for speculation or withheld from use 
is made to pay its fair proportion of taxes so that 
the burden may be lightened or productive in- 
dustry and. producing acres, next best make- 
shifts will have to do. Among these shifts is a 
tax on gasoline to keep up highway funds. If 
we,are to tax people direct for public service of 
special benefit to themselves a tax, on gasoline to 
kéep up highways certainly is justifiable and fair. 
It, places the bulk of highway taxes upon those 
who use them most, and on the theory of “ability 
oO: pay” the gas tax surely hits a bulls-eye, for 
anyone able to buy and operate an automobile is 
undoubtedly able to pay two cents a gallon on 
the gasoline used to wear out the highways. 


1923 


A bill providing two cents tax on gasoline passed 
the recent Michigan legislature by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, but the Governor vetoed it, along 
with seventeen other measures. A bill to tax auto- 
mobiles according to weight, supported by the 
Governor, failed to pass, along’ with the noxious 
income tax bill, which. he favored although the 
péople :-had overwhelmingly defeated a_ similar 
‘measure by popular vote last November. 


ht eee Bs 


So far, as tax legislation is concerned the last 
session of the Michigan legislature was a com- 
plete fizzle. The Governor wouldn’t let the legis- 
lators have what they wanted, and, the legislators 
wouldn’t let the Governor have what he wanted. 
Still, the state is confronted with an enormous 
@xpenditure for highways and there is not even 
provision made for funding the $50,000,000 high- 
Way bond ‘issue’ or even pay interest on the 
bonds. Ask your banker'‘what this interest will 
pmount to annually. 


‘This’ tax muddle will likely. make a special ses- 
‘sion of the'legislatureé necessary to straighten it 
out. At least that is the understanding at Lansing. 
A. special session of the legislature may act only 
on ‘specific: matters set out in the Governor’s 
call, and the phraseology of the call will be the 
limiting factor of any legislation. 


Warmers want a two cent gasoline tax because 
automobiles, trucks and busses that are used the 
most do the most damage to the roads. They can 
well afford to pay two cents a gallon for the gaso- 
‘line they use on the farm and to go to town if 
‘they can get from under the heavy highway tax. 
‘Two cents a gallon on gasoline for automobiles 
,gwned.. by people having very ‘little leisure time 
nis not objectionable. They will not kick on paying 
20 cents extra to have a ten gallon tank filled, 
for most of them own small cars and ten gallons 
‘of gas will carry them about as far as they want 
to go on a week-end trip, and then some. People 
who can afford big cars usually have more spare 
time than owners of small cars and wear out the 
highways more because their cars are heavier 
cand are used more frequently. 


Trucks and busses are commercial transporta- 
tion agencies and ought to pay for use of the 
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highways. Railroad companies, steam and elec- 
tric, build their own roads, keep them up, and 
also pay taxes to build highways for trucks and 
busses to enter into transportation competition 
with them. This is the same old story of industry, 
business and agriculture being taxed for improve- 
ments which somebody else takes advantage of 
to make big profits without paying their fair 
share of taxes, like the owners of idle land held 
for speculation. 

Farmers and owners of cars who have very 
limited time to use them are opposed to a weight 
tax because it is not fair. All-owners of cars 
of like weight would have to pay the same amount 
of taxes whether the car stands in the garage 
six days a week, or burns up the highways seven 
days of the week. This is a plan favored by the 
Governor and incorporated in a bill which failed of 
nassage. 

It is almost unthinkable that another effort will 
be made to foist an income tax upon the producers 
of Michigan in the face of the overwhelmingly 
popular vote against such a tax at the last gen- 
eral election and the subsequent failure of a simi- 
lar bill brazenly introduced at the last session of 
the legislature. 


Should an extra session of the legislature be 
called and be open to free introduction of tax 
bills, the farmers will again présént-the two cent 
gas tax measure. Should it be closed’ to nothing 
but an income tax bill, or a weight tax bill on 
automobiles, or both, extra session might as well 
now be called for the former can not be passed 
without betraying the big majority of the people 
of the state, and the latter without putting a very 
unjust tax on people whose time is very limited 
for using the highways. 

Is it worth while to have an extra session when 
there is such a wide breach between a majority 
of the legislature and the Governor? 


Of All Things, Maria! 


ABOR unions encourage farmers to organize, 

| and just as soon as the farmers organize 

--~“ they set about to break up the unions. Or- 

ganized trusts are trying to smash both labor 

unions and farmers’ organizations, while organized 
politicians are “going’’ to bust the trusts! 


Of lesser organized efforts to cure our social 
and economic diseases and make everybody rich 
and happy is the Socialist Party, which has let 
down the bars of party ethics so that the rank 
and file may vote for any candidate or organization 
just so long as he, she or it, is “class conscious” of 
capitalism, like the capitalists vote for their “class 
conscious” set regardless of party. 


Also, there is the medical profession organized 
to fix minimum wage scales like the labor unions, 
elevate the ethics of the profession, and put all 
the chiropractors in jail; while the backbone 
crackers, Christian Scientists, muscle manipula- 
tors and finger surgeons, and a few other health 
practioners are more or less organized under the 
banner, “People have the privilege of getting well 
without the aid of cutlery or drugs.” 


The wets are organizing to overthrow the dry 
organization, hoping thereby to reestablish the 
big organized sale of booze to replace the small 
organized family still. 

And lastly, there is “Hell and Maria’ Dawes 
organizing the “Minute Men” to be on the alert for 
foes of all descriptions no matter who they are 
just so long as they are “foes,” with this im- 
pressive slogan, “We want peace, but if they want 
war let them have it now!” Just who “they” or 
the “foes” 
so we had all better watch our step for fear of 
running afoul of the alertness of this organization; 
or better still, join it and be a friend. 

Other minor organizations are too numerous to 
mention. At least they have not made front page 
reading matter sufficiently to be classified as a 
menace to the public welfare or the salvation of 
civilization. However, tendencies are significant, 
the sky is overcast with bad omens, everything 
rortends no good for anybody, so organize we 
must or we'll bust or be busted. Maybe both. 
Who knows? 


are nobody seems to have found out, 


Road Side Marketing — 


F ARMERS are learning that tourist traffi 


vides a good market at the road side. 4) 
sign calling attention to fresh eggs, mill, 
cream, buttermilk, garden truck, honey and )) 
in season, will attract many dimes and dail 
from the tourist during the season, Along the 
traveled highways there is good business, 
thing more than just a little side money. Fai 
living near tourist camp sites have an excep) 
cpportunity to capitalize this transient trad 
fact, tourist trade is so lucrative that in s01| 
the older touring regions farmers provide } 
camp sites for the purpose of catering to the ) 
ist. f | 
Camping out is now the most popular meth) 
touring. Camp equipment has been reduce, 
small bundles that may be carried on the m 
board of a car, and the glory of spending a a 
the open is enhanced when fresh milk and 
fresh yegetables, or perhaps a fresh killed ch 
may be obtained at a nearby farm house. j 
tourists are homeward bound they also koi 
along some good eatables direct from the farm, 


ps 


Cloverland farmers so far are not very appi 
tive of this trade, or do not realize its value 
offering supplies to the tourist they not onl 
the journey of the traveler more | 
get considerable cash for themselves in exeh 
for the courtesy and their wares. ‘ 


Good Fishing J 


HEN fishing gets good in all the lakes 

W streams of the Upper Peninsula you 

note what a difference it makes in kee 
the boys at home, what a lure it will be too 
the beckoning white lights of the big cities. } 
a young fellow in the small cities and towns ¢ 
not be induced to leave were it possible for hi 
go out most any morning and catch a nice ba 
ot trout, or land a bass or two, or strive for a Tre 
pike. Fishing has the greatest lure of any out 
sport or recreation for young and old, and — 
about the only real outdoor sport and recrea 
available to every member of the family, 
poor. There is scarcely a home without its ¢ 
of fishing tackle. The difficulty lies in not § § 
cient opportunity to use it profitably. 

It is more essential to provide good fishil 
home folks than for tourists. But when st! 
and lakes abound in fish for the home folk 
is plenty for the tourists, so restocking tha 
is performing a dual purpose. 

The three new fish hatcheries in the Upper P 
sula are performing valient service this yea 
there ought to be several more. Good fishing 
not be re-established over night. Depletion © 
streams have stretched over a long period of y 
and some little time will be required to rehab 
the waters with a sufficient supply to give e 
body all the fish they want. However, fish ma 
propagated much faster than caught, as has 
demonstrated in some of the eastern states. 
a few more hatcheries and protection against 
miting, netting and stream pollution, good fis 
will soon be better in the Upper Peninsula 
ever was, and there will be considerably less | 
plaint about the boys flocking to the large citiet 


as 


Laws are made with the good intention of bett 
ing our social and economic condition. The ? 
son so few of them function is because so f 
people care to obey them when they interfere Ww 
what each individual considers his “inalien 
rights,” and there are about as many interpl 
tions of “inalienable rights” as there are — 
viduals. More education along the lines of 0 
ience to law and respect for the rights of 
less intollerence of ideas that do not confort 
our pet notions, will do more to make a happ 
and better world than all the laws designe 
protect us one from another. 


After settling in your mind the question 0! 
best breed of dairy cattle for your own purpos 
in for that breed, stick to it, and it will be th 
breed for you. 
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Outlook Encouraging 


avy cs 


2 ARE accustomed now to make 
comparisons with 1913 — the 
year before the war began. 
jyear 36,169 Shorthorn pedigrees 
ecorded—only about 40 per cent 
ny as in 1922. That marks prog- 
1 the Shorthorn business. Cer 
|ports show over 1,200,000 fewe 
} in the United States in 192c 
no 1910; and 2,741,000 fewer beet 
} during that same period. In 


¢nore than doubled. 

lesson is quite obvious—pure 
attle are making slow but sure 
s on scrubs. But what a tre- 
us field still remains. We are 
iat only 3 per cent of all cattle 
_ United States are pure bred. 
n ked decrease in number of cat- 
1 increase in numbers of pure 
fiend still 97 per cent of grade 
rub owners to worx on are con- 
; to consider. 

question of markets is one up- 
st in the minds of producers to- 
The past ten years has marked 
erica tremendous urban growth. 
nay be regretted but economic 
are inexorable and cannot and 
iot be denied their pounds of 
Is it not well for those who re- 
jon the land to feel that every- 


—— ae 


who leaves the soil to seek for- 
en the city strengthens the mar- 
| the farmer by joining the great 
i e consumers? 


et were made a century ago. 
tyere not for recorded experience 
yerience recorded in written rec- 
snd in memory for transmission 
day to day and from generation 
heration—we should have each 
}) learn again howto start fire 
1 whirling stick. Recorded ex- 
ce in given occupations is no 
ital than in our social structure 
avhole, no less important in guid- 
\aright from day to day than in 
g us from century to century. 
zation is a means of bringing 
antral point for common use the 
ences of all. 

re is no force in our social or- 
tion that will not come to the 
l table with the farmers when 
wmers find the way to bring 
Strength together at that table. 
let me point out, the council 
is the goal. The battle field is 
e goal, much as some may like 
ke it appear so. The council ta- 
ieans conference, negotiations 
‘greement. Agreement at the 
uil table is native to our soil. It 
f\damentally our way. It is the 


Pay eG) .RoM ry 


From 1910 to 1920 the population of 
the United States increased nearly 
15,000,000 or nearly 15 per cent and 
at the rate of about 1,500,000 annual- 
ly, City population increased 28.8 per 
cent and rural population 3.2 per cent. 
In 1910, 54.2 per cent of our people 
were rural; in 1920, 48.6 per cent— 
for the first time in the history of our 
country less than 50 per cent reside 
on farms or in towns of less than 
2,500 population. The world’s best 
markets are being built up within our 
own. borders. 

The American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association looks forward to better 
business conditions for breeders of 
registered Shorthorns this year and 
years to come. The welfare of the 
pure bred cattle breeder rests upon 
the prosperity of the farmer. Prices 
for live stock and grain have im- 
‘roved. Feeders have more generally 

1ade profits. The reverse was true in 
1919, 1920 and 1921. Money has be- 
come easier in agricultural districts 
ind the Federai Reserve banks have 
unbuckled and will extend six months 
credit instead of three months. From 
the market angle. conditions look bet- 
ter, but no one can afford to expect 
cattle or anything else to market 
themselves. The best farm or factory 
in the world will not return profit 
without work and brains. 

Shorthorn cows can produce 
and good steers. 


ye Pure Bred Cattle Market 


milk 


Farmers’ “Cure-all Laws 


(Continued from page 4) 


foundation and the touchstone of de- 
mocracy. Every agreement between 
organized groups registers progress 
and achievement—something positive. 
Reason finds its place at the council 
table where equals come together. We 
are but in the beginning of a great 
unfolding of democracy. We have but 
taken the first steps, great and won- 
derful and gratifying as they have 
been. 

Civilizations grow slowly and we 
shall not end all evil in our time. If 
we can be conscious of progress we 
have reason to feel that all is not ill 
that is among us. But on this point 
put much emphasis: Progress is not 
gained by fiat, nor is it ordered into 
being by virtue merely of law. More 
frequently law registers what is eith- 
er accomplished or recognized. It fol- 
lows more often than it leads. Put 
your faith in your own works and see 
that your works are thorough, diligent 
and based always upon the needs of 
your own occunation and guided by 
your own knowledge of that occupa- 
tion. 


Aiding the Farm Settlers 


| new location. An opportunity 
‘rded for a discussion of subjects 
ected with their removal to Wis- 
!. Hundreds show further de- 
) learn about Wisconsin by reg- 
ig for printed matter describing 
jcate. As far as the Immigration 
om is concerned the labor con- 
| with making an exhibit is not 
‘d when the display is removed 
%ther point. The name secured 
ed further attention throughout 
‘ar. 
erience has demonstrated that 
ys at smaller sectional and dis- 
‘airs are as valuable in propor- 
0 cost as those made at state 
ind great expositions. As a rule 
location can be secured at a 
fair and there is less to occupy 
tention of those who are in at- 
ice. In displaying Wisconsin 
crops Over-emphasis on any 
ilar crop is avoided by see divi- 


(Continued from page 8) 


sion. The exhibit is made representa- 
tive of the products grown throughout 
the state. The Wisconsin display was 
cordially received at all points. Five 
of the Fair Associations made no 
charge whatever for space. 


JULY MAGAZINE COVER 


The cover for this issue of Clover- 
land Magazine which seems to radiate 
an irresistible impulse to just close up 
shop with a bang and jump right into 
the canoe for an outing on some of 
the chain lakes of Cloverland, is from 
a picture taken by the United States 
Forest Service in Superior National 
Forest, northern Minnesota. 
this service actually carry a double 
pack and also portage their canoes 
from lake to lake and stream to 


_ stream through unbroken forest. The 


double pack is not merely to pose for 
the camera. 


Men in 


Suits for Men and Young Men 
Men’s Blue Serge Suits, $12.95 


The price alone tells you how exceptionally attractive this 
offering is. These Suits are made of fine quality blue serge, 
carefully tailored. The kind of Suits men are proud to own 
and wear. Sizes 34 to 44. 


Young Men’s Suits, $19.95 


Here are some unusually smart styles in Young Men’s Suits, 
so popular among the better dressed yuong fellows. Young 
Men’s Suits in sports and double breasted models. Made of 
fine materials, in the popular browns and gray tones. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 


Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 


Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 


Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 
We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


CLOVERLAND 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle and return 


Also 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 


also Lander and Casper, Wyoming and return 


The National Parks, the Black Hills and 
many other Western scenic localities. 
Favorable stopover privileges. Liberal 
return limits. Wide choice of routes. 
Fast, splendidly "equipped through trains daily. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Ask for booklet ‘Forty Ways and More to California and North 
Coast’’ and other descriptive literature. 


Apply to 
Ticket Agents 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


639 


Time When 
You Need It 


During these busy months when your 
business demands practically all your 
waking hours, you can gain time by let- 
ting the First Natonal Bank of Marquette 
act as your depositary. 


Open a Checking Account at this helpful 
National bank. Then you can make de- 
posits or withdrawals by mail and pay all 
your bills without leaving home. You’ll 
find us ready, too, to give prompt atten- 
tion to telephone requests. 


Let us save time for you! 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Excess of $4,000,000.00 
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Wlass., where GROFF’S. CONSTAN( 
id's Mature Jersey Championship. 


The Champion Cow Makes Over Th 
Pounds of Butter Fat Daily 


ASSACHUSETTS, the home 
of many of our country’s 
most famous men and wom- 


en, has always kept well to 
the forefront in the nation’s achieve- 
ments, not the least of these being 
her agricultural developments, espe- 
cially in the breeding of pure bred 
cattle of the dairy breeds. It must be 
confessed that some of the other 
states have pushed hard for first place, 
but the old Bay State cannot long be 
kept in the dust of the leaders; and 
so when Oregon and then Ohio each 
came to the front with a Jersey pro- 
ducing in excess of eleven hundred 
(1,100) pounds butter fat in one year’s 
official test, Massachusetts at once 
“stepped on the gas” and in a remark- 
ably short time was once more 
abreast of the procession, with Groff’s 
Constance, the third Jersey to pro- 
duce over 1,100 pounds of butter fat, 
and which made her the _ world’s 
champion aged cow of the Channel 
Island breeds. 


Groff’s Constance was bred by U. 
G. Groff. a veteran breeder of Jer- 
seys, and developed and tested by his 
son, Charles W. Groff, on the parental 
homestead, Anoatok Farm, about two 
and one-half miles from Amherst, the 


‘*Tionesta”’ 


group. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


THE WORLD’S FINEST CRUISE 


On the Great Lakes Transit Corporation Steel Steamers 


*Juniata’’ 


HOUGHTON TO DULUTH AND RETURN 
HOUGHTON TO BUFFALO AND RETURN 


Luxurious comfort, beautiful scenery and educational value. 

Superior—Straits of Mackinac—Lake Huron—Lake St. Clair—Detroit River— 

Lake Erie and numerous other bodies of water making the Great Lakes 

Passenger service exclusively every three days stopping at Du- 

luth, Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac Island, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 

(Niagara Falls). Best dining service and sleeping accommo- 
dations in the world included in fare. 


Orchestra—Dancing 


Tickets and Reservations at All R. R. and Tour- 
ist Ticket Offices and 


44 Isle Royal St. 


seat of the Massachusetts Agri 
al College. 

Beginning her record on jl 
1922, Constance on three milkin) 
day, standing in an ordinary bo} 
and braving the rigors of one) 
most severe winters in the. hist 
New England, had produced 1 
days, 17,942 pounds milk, cont 
1,130.09 pounds butter fat, 
average test for the year of 6 
cent. 

During her test Constanee 
milked and cared for exclusiv 
her owner and his father; and 
due credit must be given to Mr. 
senior in bringing the benefit | 
long years of experience to the 
his son, still it is largely to the 
ful and untiring energy of the 
that the major part of the er 
due. It must be remembered thé 
Groff is a hard working form 
ing his living from his farm, and) 
he lavished every care upon hel 
his means would permit, he still 
not give her the attention — 
would have been her share hé 
been a man of larger means. 

A glance at Constance’s me 
report shows that she produced 
100 pounds butter fat three 0 


“Octorara”’ 


Cruising Lake = © 
A 


aes C. O. BERGLUND, G. L. T. Corp 


Houghton 


, 1923 


ye months on test and that she 
‘remarkably consistant producer. 
ar first month she produced 87.50 


ds butter fat and in her last 89.55 
ids. Her monthly record follows: 


Days Milk %o Fat 

Z, 1922...30 1,506 5.81 87.50 
Mees. OL 1,573 5.69 89.50 
Dap vies ae 31 1,615 6.38 103.04 
mber ..30 1,578 5.87 92.34 
Widite 52.0 31 1,553 6.08 94.42 
mper ..... 30 1,390 6.92 96.19 
imber ..... 31 1,413 TUS 100.75 
ary, 1923 ..31 1,447 6.97 100.86 
Wary ...... 28 1,365 6.50 88.73 
ot eee 31 1,548 6.39 98.92 

_ oe 30 1,469 6.01 88.29 
BPE sisha sb’ 31 1,490 6.01 89.55 
365 17,942 1130.09 


quite some interest is the fact 


L 


BFORESTATION of acres in 
Michigan unsuited for agriculture 
| under a plan of deferred taxation 
t wait for another session of the 
islature. Governor Groesbeck ve- 
| the bill passed by the legislature, 
ig with seventeen other measures 
did not meet with his approval, 
appeared to have technical legal 
is, or were not considered work- 
». However, it is said the gover- 
favors such a bill, and should an 
fa session of the legislature be 
3d, which seems likely, it is be- 


bill on this subject. 


|, especially in the upper penin- 
#, and in order that all may know 
reasons for the veto, it is here 
se) | hd 
| k 
May 25, 1923. 
1e Honorable, 
jpeaker of the House of Represen- 


1 without my 


fam returning herewith, 
ou House Enrolled Act No. 169, be- 


‘House Bill No. 371, File No. 351, for 
owing reasons: 

) The title refers to ‘cut-over’ 
jis, while no mention of such lands is 
jie in the body of the bill. Section 1 
rs to “timber lands or lands chiefly 
lable for the growth of timber,’’ and 
ty provision of the act is made with 


MHE Barron County Farm Bureau’s 
first annual field day meet and 
picnic held in the Barron city 
jk on June 20, was a complete suc- 
3. The weather was ideal and 
T 3,000 people were present. Nine- 
a townships in Barron county were 
iresented as members of the Farm 
jreau. 

port, athletic and amusement con- 


diilies were eligible to these con- 
(ts for which cash prizes were 
en. 

lverybody enjoyed the big picnic 
ner under the large beautiful trees, 
jere over 500 automobiles were 
a No political speeches were 
de. 

fhe purpose of the meeting was to 


monstrate how strong this organi- 
£ 


ied he will include the request for . 


Light & Traction 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


CLOVERLAND 


that Constance was under supervision 
sixty-one days of her test and was 
tested by twenty-two different super- 
visors representing nine experiment 
stations as follows: Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Hampshire. 

Groff’s Constance is the thirtieth 
cow to hold the Jersey aged cham- 
pionship and it is interesting to note 
that increase in production from 1903 
to 1923. The first record held by So- 
phie 10th of Hood Farm 143234 is very 
low, amounting to only 478.68 pounds 
butter fat, and now the world’s record 
stands at 1,130.09 pounds! What will 
the record be twenty years from now? 


Vetoes Reforestation Bill 


reference to the description in Section 1. 
This description is certainly broader than 
the title, if it could be said to have any 
relation whatever to the class of lands 
mentioned in the title. 

(2) The title refers to ‘“reforestation,’’ 
while no reference is made in the body of 
the act to ‘“reforestation.’’ Mention is 
made throughout the act of ‘forest re- 
serve lands,’ but without defining the 
same specifically other than as described 
in Section 1 as above referred to. No re- 
quirements or tests are provided for, for 
the guidance of the Department of Agri- 
culture by which the Commissioner could 
determine whether the lands are ‘suitable 
for timber growth; or under which the 
owner would be required to plant any 
trees or do anything to maintain the 
status of the lands as ‘forest reserve.’’ 
Thus an important element in the pur- 
pose, as stated in the title, is entirely 
omitted in the body of the act. 

(3) The provisions of Section 6 are un- 
workable because based upon no certain 
method of determining the loss to the 
townships through the specific tax im- 
posed upon “timber reserve’’ lands. 

(4) No limit is placed upon the power 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture in ac- 
cepting and listing lands as ‘‘forest re- 
serves.” 

(5) The title provides for two distinct 
objects, viz., ‘‘the taxation of cut-over 
lands’? and the “reforestation of cut-over 
lands.” without making these two pur- 
poses part of one general purpose. 

(6) While the general purpose of the 
bill is a worthy one in its present form 
it is unworkable and for the reasons 
stated should not become a law. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) A. J. GROESBECK, 
Governor. 


Farmers’ Field Day Meet 


zation is in the county, and for a day 
off for a get-together good time. 

Preparations for the field day en- 
tailed considerable organization. 
There were 181 men and women from 
all parts of the county on the recep- 
tion committee alone, each township 
sending its quota. based on population 
and membership in the Farm Bureau. 
Sixty-six judges and _ twenty-three 
managers were required to conduct 
the field day events. besides the com- 
mittees appointed in each township 
to make the local preliminary arrange- 
ments. 

The Farm Bureau of Barron county 
stands for better marketing conditions. 


The greatest service that could be 
rendered the Christian peoples would 
be to convert them to Christianity.— 
Palatka News. 


Water 
Power 
Service 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 


(0. 
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And it was Swamp Land— 


ANY farms in this state are getting 

big crops this year from acreage that 
was waste swamp land. Reclaim your 
swamp land this season. 


Ditching the du Pont way is a quick, out- 
of-season job that is inexpensive and pays 
big dividends. Du Pont 50% or 60% low- 
freezing straight dynamite is the explosive 
to use. Ask your dealer. 


Our 100-page “‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives’ 
will give you complete information on ditching, 
land-clearing and tree-planting with dynamite. A 
copy is yours, free for the asking. 


Y E.I. DU PONT DENEMOURS &CO., Inc. 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


ITE 


for DITCHING - STUMPING - TREE PLANTING 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


1 17} 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s Means 


17 1 


Dorthern State Pormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary JAMES H. KAYE, President 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Choose a Friendly and Courteous 
Bank 


We Invite City and Farm Accounts 


Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


Resources Over $3,300,000.00 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: Jehn D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 
Vice. Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
C. Harring ‘ton, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 


Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


ESCANABA 


Everything In Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 


First National Bank 


Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Chas, E. 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. Van Wagner, Vice 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, Cashier; Geo. Zam- 
bon, Asst. Cashier; Irene Colberg, Asst. 
Cashier. 

of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 
Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 


Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 


Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier, 


First National Bank == 


Strike while the iron is hot, but be 


‘careful not to burn your fingers, 


4 


4 


Hoist for Ford 
Trucks . . $27 
Stop shoveling. Depend- 
able Hoist guaranteed to 
fit Ford truck chassis. 
Installs easy; can’t 
break. We pay freight. 
Wr'te, 
Dependable Mfg. Co., 
Streator, III. 


N 


=o 
een 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE 


They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 


of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us, 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


Capital $200,000.00 
SLIDIUS one eae ee $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings ..., $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.3. C0; Hi 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. ceria Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 

Capital, $50,000.00 

Surplus, $17,703.53 
A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 

Savings Deposits. 
F, P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, 
L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: I. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain, 


Vice Pres. ; 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 

Since 1886 this strong bank hag 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 

Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.: E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres, and Cashier; 
Otto B. MeNaughton, Asst. Cashier; 
layson, Asst. Cashier, 


Donald Fin- 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.: BE. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


and 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
Officers and Directors: H. L, 
S. R. Kaufman, Vice Pres. ; 


ier; 0. E. 
E. S. Bice, 


Kaufman, Pres. ; 
G. A. Carlson, Cash- 
Barber, Asst. Cashier: 
Louis G. Kaufman, 

visory Committee. 


E. J. Hudson, 


eee 
ee Chairman Ad- 


Your banker will gladly help 
you solve any of your farm 
problems. It always pays to 
consult your banker. 


Good Poultry Ration 


As a result of eight years’ feeding 
tests at the United States Department 
of Agriculture poultry yards at Belts- 
ville, Md., a mash feed has been com- 
pounded which gives uniform high 
egg production. This mash, which has 
been tested for three years, is made 
of 4 rer cent bran, 4 per cent mid- 
dlings, 26 per cent meat scrap and 66 
per cent cornmeal. 


American Legion Conventi 


(Continued from page 3) 


rich in architecture, broad in vision, 
and significant in the idea of her grat- 
itude to those who answered the call 
of country in the memorable days of 
1917. It is this memorial building 
which cost over $500,000 that is to be 
dedicated on Aug. 27, when the state 
American Legion convention con- 
venes. 


Everything that is done in this won- 
der city is done in the same spirit of 
opulence, as was this community me- 
morial building. The new handsome 
Masonic Temple, just completed at a 
cost of $200,000 is to be opened to re- 
ceive the Auxiliary, the Elks’ Club 
House will be the setting of a social 
gathering for the women as well as 
the men, and the $25,000 ruggle-stone 
Country Club will be the background 
for a cup of refreshing tea, and a re- 
union of the gold star relatives. 


The two large splendid hostelries 
and the several restaurants seem to 
have just skipped away from towns 
less favored by climate and scenery, 
but with more resident population. In 
addition to the present population of 
18,000 there will be “bed and board” 
for at least 5,000 visitors, but should 
you fear that your “diminutive Abe” 
will get lonesome with you away, you 
can park with it in the tourist camp, 
a short distance from the center of 
bright lights and music. And there 
will be bright lights, for Ironwood has 
engaged a goodly section of the cele- 
brated Coney Island to give you vari- 
ous and diverse whirls for your mon- 
ey, and you will get your money’s 
worth for there will be no blanks. 

In addition to the street fair, there 
will be the County Fair with its ex- 
hibits, its tented shows, horse races 
and baseball games—and then there 
will be the complimentary banquet to 
the 1,000 or more delegates. This 
banquet will outrival the “states din- 
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Ironwood's Recently Dedicated $200,000 Masonic Temple Will Be the Hon 
of the Auxiliary. 


- nois; Governor Blaine, of Wisc 


4 
1C 
ner” at the national convention 
N’Orleans. There will be a mi 
ball, with street dances as counte’ 
tractions, and boxing matches sim 
to those recently put on by the soe 
women of New York and Chicago, 
women visitors to Ironwood 
given ring-side seats if they desir 
attend the “prize fight.” And t 
the Hight and Forty, (the fun orf 
ization of the Legion), will hav e 
evening of stunts, and oh, I must | 
forget the parade, which will be 
plete with surprises. It is going bo 
some convention, every minute I 
of something that you enjoy. j 


When you arrive in Ironwood 
will be put through the third deg\ 
and made to tell of your favorite 
ime. Golf?—write it down on 
questionnaire given you when yo 
ister, and you will be taken out to 
most beautiful links, and one of 
finest club houses in the state. F 
—Isaac Walton will be wiggling 
jealousy if the radio connects with 
present residence, ‘“Jes’ like to | 
around’’—well, you’ll see the mi‘ 
wonderful picturesque scenery, € 
travel over delightful roads, ani 
home and give your county road 


} 


: 


missioners something to think a 
And then there will be the dis 
guished guests of honor of inter 
tional reputation—men whose nan 
are household words, and who 4 
sent the accomplishment of gril 
things for our country.  Invitatic 
have been issued to General Per 
Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Na’ 
(who, by the way, is a Wolverin 
Theodore Roosevelt, son of our | 
loved “Teddy”; Judge Kenesaw Mot: 
tain Landis; C. B. Warren, Ambas 
dor to Japan; Governor Small, of 


Governor Groesbeck, of Michigaae 
S. Senator Couzens; U. S. 


4) 1923 


dbridge N. Ferris; National Com- 
der Alvin M. Owsley, who will 
y2 from Texas; former National 
¢manders D’Olier, of Philadelphia, 
; Hanford MacNider of Iowa, who 
yred the Upper Peninsula Associ- 
41 of Legion Posts by coming to 
jiron Mountain meeting last July, 
last but not least, our own John G. 
Ty, who gave Michigan a place in 
ysun when he served as National 
ymander, succeeding the beloved 
lerick W. Galbraith, Jr. 
/ynwood will be just one solid mass 
fvyelcoming, and her sister cities, 
jcefield, with its $300,000 memorial 
gmunity building, and Bessemer, 
county seat, are not going to be 
yone by anything in their neigh- 
yiood. I do not dare to tell the se- 
fs confided to me for fear Ironwood 
‘at learn of same, and “beat ’em 
,” put I assure you that there will 
‘some rivalry in hospitality. Iron- 
4d is exceedingly alert and thinks 


BSS time will be taken up with 
speaking at the annual Farm- 
ers’ Round-Up and Boys’ and 
—4 Girls’ Club Camp at the Chath- 
‘Experiment Station, Aug. 6 to 11, 
1 in previous years to permit more 
i:tical demonstration work and in- 
on of the experiment station 
is and live stock. It is planned to 
re dairying, poultry, farm crops 
er lines of farming activities 
and profitable to the farmers 
2 upper peninsula that are car- 
mat the station. Excellent sup- 
will be given by the Michigan 
ural College staff. Mr. Den- 
nd Mr. Brownell will assist in 
york, Mr. Putnam and Mr. Wes- 
ll have charge of farm crops, 
Coons and Mr. Kotila in plant dis- 
) work, and Prof. Foreman will 
e charge of the poultry demon- 
ns. 

,he Boys’ and Girls’ Club Camp 
be the biggest attraction. The 
yip starts on Aug. 6 and will be 
jtinued all. week. It is expected 
Jt more than 200 boys and girls will 
enrolled. They will receive a full 
k of instruction in live stock and 
ps lines from the best instructors 
cA. C. 

the day of the Round-Up Larry 
yston, in charge of the land 
swing work, will put on a special 
nstration that will be very in- 
sictive. Interest in the inspection 
live stock and farm crops will be 
tened with a detail program and 
d labels on all plants, explain- 
1 what each experiment is for. The 
' will be taken care of with a 
cial program in charge of Miss 
hler, assistant leader of Home 


nonstration Agents. 


‘he usual basket lunch will be held 
the station grove. The limited 

g program will follow, Dean 
y presiding. It is planned to have 


ne speaker and his address will 


dded feature of the program 
ear will be special Potato and 
fy Yarmers’ tours to the Round- 
. These tours will lead from the 
er sections of the upper peninsula 
41 Dass through counties directly in 
2 to the experiment station. The 
y tour definitely arranged to date 
rts at Menominee, July 9, and ar- 
8s at the exveriment station some 
10 Friday. Stops will be made in 
nominee, Delta, Schoolcraft and 
ser counties. Other tours are ex- 
r ted to arrive at the same time. 
Derintendent McMillan, of the ex- 
‘iment station, will provide tents 
the farmers to sleep in Fridav 
ht, July 10, so that they will he on 
id for the big Round-Up on Satur- 


7. G. Amos, county agent leader at 
Tquette, has charge of these tours, 
1 will supply detailed information 
}all who desire to take them where 
inties have no county agent, or in 
note sections difficult for county 
mts to reach. It is important that 
nmunication be established with 
. Amos so that proper routings may 
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of something new daily, so the effect 
will be as many surprises as could be 
furnished by Anna Eva Faye, Keller, 
“Mysterious Smith,’ or Houdini. You 
may sit down to a ragout of rabbit 
made of a bunny picked from your 
hat. Who knows? I do not, and 
wouldn’t tell if I did. 

But in the midst of fun there will 
be serious work done by the delegates, 
all work tending toward a permanent 
spiric of patriotism; a _ greater 
thoughtfulness for the future, a more 
intense love of our republic, and a 
plea for unselfish service to our dis- 
abled men, their dependents and the 
dependents of our boys who ‘went 
west.” 

Put a circle on your calendar pad 
for Aug. 27, 28 and 29, and mark the 
word “Ironwood” in red ink, for it is 
going to be three red letter days in 
American Legion history, one of the 
biggest and best conventions ever put 
over by any organization, in any state 
in the union. 


farmers’ Annual Round-up 


be made that will enable all tourists 
to join a caravan and gain the benefit 
of the inspections which will be in 
charge of an extension specialist from 
M. A. C., or a county agent. It is also 
desired that each tour start at a given 
time, depending upon distance and 
the inspection territory covered, so 
that all will arrive at the experiment 
station at approximately the same 
time. 


MINT, NOT A CREAMERY 


The Barron Co-operative Creamery 
on June 12 turned out 17,434 pounds 
of butter, nearly eight and three-quar- 
ter tons. On June 19 the output was 
17,425 pounds and on June 6 it was 
17,050 pounds. Since June 5 the out- 


put on any one day has not fallen be- 
low five tons, 
records. 


breaking all former 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


New in Politics 


(Continued from page 7) 


The next leader in the fight for the 
St. Lawrence canal in Congress would 
be Governor Preus should he be elec- 
ted to the senate, becauseothis famili- 
arity with the project and its import: 
ance to the development of the North- 
west. He will exercise his influence 
in Con'gress in favor of it. He will not 
be led or intimidated by New York in- 
terests, nor will he be impotent as a 
Senator because he has demonstrated 
his ability as a statesman in his home 
state and the country at large. 

Wall Street is not “for” any other 


candidate but is ‘against’? Governor 
Preus; neither was it ‘for’ Senator 
Ferris, but was ‘against’ Senator 


Townsend. Neither candidate oppos- 
ing Governor Preus is tainted by the 
intluence of Wall Street but under the 
circumstances is a victim of Wall 
Street. Everybody in Michigan has 
the highest respect and regard for 
Senator Ferris, they know him to be 
fearlessly honest and that he holds 
the interests of the people sacred, but 
Wall Street wanted to “get Town- 
send.” Senator Ferris is just as ar- 
dent a supporter of the water way as 
Senator Townsend, but he can’t re- 
place Senator Townsend in this par- 
ticular fight, which is the biggest issue 
New York is really interested in. 

Governor Preus is now the logical 
man to lead legislation in favor of the 
St. Lawrence canal, and he will do it 
with all his well known energy if 
elected to the United States Senate. 
Every man and woman in Minnesota 
knows, or ought to know, what ocean 
ports on the Great Lakes will mean 
for that state and the entire North- 
west, and they ought to know of the 
Sinister influences that are being ex- 
ercised in their own senatorial elec- 
tion to compel this nation to continue 
paying tribute to New York. Wall 
Street is not “for” either candidate 
against Governor Preus but it wants 
to “get Preus.” 
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The 


First National Bank © 
of DULUTH 


At the Center o1 Cloveriand 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


RESOURCES 


$22,000,000 


his bank wants to know 

you and your problem. 
The interests of Northeastern 
Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


ST ene ncn es 


DERRICK HUBERT 
ARCHITECT 


Specialist in School Design 


Also furnish Consulting Serv~ 
ice to School Boards and in 
Fireproof Construction. 


Suite 6, 7 and 8 Kreuz Buiding 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 


——— 


-FEESSSEE| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


MENOMINEE SAW COMPANY 


S MENOMINEE 
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Methods of Preserving Fruits and Vegetables 


N the old-fashioned open-kettle meth- 
od of canning food was cooked 
in the kettle or pan and then the 


scalded can or jar was filled with this 
boiling hot product and sealed without 
any processing or cooking in the con- 
tainer. However, the considerations 
just mentioned constitute one of the 
reasons why the ‘open-kettle” meth- 
od of canning usually fails when ap- 
plied to any food material which is at 
all difficult to keep, such as most veg- 


etables, meats, and milk. The food 
material and the jar and cover are 
open to bacteria in the air during 


cooking and filling of the jar. On the 
other hand, fruits and tomatoes may 
often keep well when canned in this 
way. This is because of the acidity 
of their contents which (as has already 
been mentioned) causes the destruc- 
tion of bacteria during the heating 
process to be more rapid than would 
otherwise be the case. However, the 
practice of packing the fruit or vege- 
table into the container before rather 
than after applying the final heating 
process is more likely to succeed in 
the destruction of organisms. It is, as 
a rule, important that the greater part 
of the heating process should be done 
AFTER the can or jar is filled and 
from further sources of 


closed away 
contamination. 
Many of the bacteria which form 


heat-resistant spores are found in the 
soil, and thus are quite likely to oc- 
cur upon the surface of fruits and 
vegetables. If these products stand 
for some days or even hours after be- 
ing picked, certain bacteria will have 
a chance to multiply, which they did 
not have while the fruits or vege- 
tables were growing in the field, gar- 
den, or orchard. When packed or 
piled together, the vegetable or fruit 
mass may very likely heat in the cen- 
ter, even if stored in a comparatively 
cool place. Thus these bacteria will 
be supplied with all the conditions 
that most favor their rapid develop- 
ment—warmth, moisture, darkness, 
and an abundant food supply. The re- 
sult is rapid growth and development 
of several new crops of bacteria. Evi- 
dently, then, our chances of success in 
the effort to kill all the bacteria and 
their spores will be very poor, com- 
pared with what they might have been 
if the perfectly fresh vegetables or 
fruit had been promptly canned. 

For similar reasons, no fruit or veg- 
etable which is unduly soft, overripe, 
partly moldy or decayed, or withered, 
or bruised, should be canned. Most 
of these conditions mean that there 
is already present an unusually large 
number of microorganisms of some 
kind, which have caused or aggravat- 
ed the blemish. In case of bruising or 
oversoftness, the injured or dying 
plant tissues have a very low resis- 
tance to bacterial at- 
tacks, consequently -— 
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Much of the Success of Canning Depends Upon Having the Sirups of the 
_, _,, Density Best Suited to That Which Is to Be Canned. 


independently of the changes wrought 
by the growth of bacteria. The 
apple, as it ripens, becomes less 
starchy and more sweet, because its 
sugar-forming enzymes transform the 
starch into sugar; at the same time, 
other enzymes cause the disappear- 
ance of the acids of the green apple. 
As ripening progresses still further, 
another set of enzymes brings about 
the softening of the cell walls which 
results in mealiness, and still another 
set causes the gradual disappearance 
of the sugar, so that the “dead-ripe” 
apple is no longer as sweet as it was. 
Equally important changes of one sort 
or another take place in all fruits and 
vegetables during ripening. 

In some actively growing products, 
such as young green peas, asparagus, 
and sweet corn, these enzymes work 
with exceeding rapidity, and sweet- 
ness is lost with each succeeding hour 
that passes after they are gathered. 

“One Hour From the Field to the 
Can,” is an excellent slogan for home 


bacteria grow much 
more rapidly in 
them than would 
otherwise be poss- 
ible. 

There is another 


reason why speed is 
imperative when 
handling; these per- 
ishable products. 
There are: present in 
all plant! as well as 
animal tissues. cer- 
tain substances call- 
ed enzymes which 
have power to pro- 
duce ver y great — 


canners, especially when canning that 
most difficult of all products, corn. Its 
adoption as a working guide would do 
much to improve the quality and in- 
sure the safe-keeping of canned prod- 
ucts. 

Very often spoilage is accompanied 
by the evolution of much gas, which 
is plainly visible through the glass 
jar, or which, if it occurs in tin, 
causes the ends of the can to pulge, 
making a “swell.” In other cases, 
however, there is no gas formed and 
the product may appear to be in good 
condition as far as the inspection of 
the closed container is concerned; 
yet, upon opening, it may be found 
that the flavor is unduly sour, or dis- 
agreeable in some other way, so that 
the product can not be used at all. The 
term “flat sour’ has been used in con- 
nec‘ion with those types of spoilage in 
which there is formation of acid with- 
out gas or bubbles. It is impossible 
in many cases to be sure that canning 


i Woman and the Home JG 


has been realiy successful wi 
opening the jar or can. 


It is the opinion of most bacte 
gists that we have not much oce¢ 
to dread food poisoning trom ce 
food, provided we make it a ru 
look at and smell carefully ever 
ot food when it is first opened. 
canning factory maintains a rig) 
spection; why not introduce an, ¢ 
ly good inspection service into 
own home? Hegin by inspectin; 
container before it is opened. If 
a glass jar look for gas bubbles 
noie whether the product seen 
have changed color or become m 
The lid should require the applic} 
or some torce to remove it, for) 
sealing oi the jar while its con) 
are boiling hot results in the te 
tion o: a partial vacuum, and i) 
seal remains perfect the pressu) 
the surrounding atmosphere hold{ 
lid down. Similarly the tin can s] 
be flat or slightly drawn in at 
ends when cool. If swelled or br 
the probabilities are that the con 
have spoiled as a result of the a 
of gas-forming organisms. It is a 
rule to discard, without tasting} 


process to which it was subjecte¢ 
which contains gas bubbles; or 
has a peculiar or unusual sme 
the canned food successfully 


usual flavor of any kind, it sho 
once be rejected; and the portion 
ed should also be rejected wil) 


danger of poisoning. 


The vegetable or fruit may be. 
essed, or cooked inside the can or: 
in any one of three different ways) 

(1) Heating the sealed can (or! 
tially sealed jar) under steam 
sure by the use of canners made 
cially for that purpose. The tem 
ture of the steam will be above 
boiling point of water; it varies! 
cording to the amount of presi 
used. Temperatures usually em)) 
ed in canning lie between thai 
which water boils and 250 degree! 
which corresponds to a pressure 
pounds of steam. Higher temperatt 
than these might be used if it W 
not for the danger of overcooking, 

(2) Heating the can or jar in a/ 
ter bath (e. g., in a wash boiler 
steam bath (e. g., in one of the “hb 
net” steamers which has a false) 
tom and closes with a “front do 
The bath of water or steam is” 
boiling hot continuously for a lei 
of time required to secure satisfa 
results with the fruit or veget 
This is the “one-period” or ‘cont! 
ous” method of processing. 

When heating 
can or jar in a 
dinary house! 


steamer, the fi 
perature of t 
steam should 


maintained at t 
boiling point of § 
ter. This temp} 
ture can be ml) 
tained only if 
cover of the stea’ 
is tight. Ite 
steamer fits v @ 
closely over t 
kettle which 4] 
plies it with ste 
if a vigorous flové 


changes in the char- 
acter of the tissues, 


Display of Fresh, Sound Fruit Ideal for Canning 


steam is kept g¢ 
into t h e steam! 
and if the stea 
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t too closely packed with jars of 
al to be processed. If any one 
ase conditions fail, the tempera- 
inside the steamer may be from 
Igrees to 20 degrees below the 
point; this is often the case 
household steamers. Do not 
J}, can in a steamer unless it has a 
Jy fitting flanged cover, or some 
@ at least equally efficient. Al- 
use a thermometer when can- 
in a steamer, and count the time 
, the moment that the temperature 
yes 212 degrees F., or the boiling 
{ Heating the can or jar in a wa- 
sath (or household steamer) for 
( three, or more periods, with in- 
‘Is between the periods of from 
-) twenty-four hours, depending on 
simatic conditions and products 
ed, This is known as the frac- 
lor intermittent or three-period 
(ass. The temperature of the wa- 
+r of the steam is, of course, to be 
g tained at the boiling point of wa- 


jmust be remembered that the rate 
‘netration of heat into the center 
1e vegetable mass varies greatly 
jlifferent vegetables. The temper- 
i2 of the liquid in the center of 
| packed into a quart glass jar set 
boiling water may reach the tem- 
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markedly quickened, other things be- 
ing equal. Moreover, the resistance of 
spores decreases very rapidly as the 
temperature of their immediate sur- 
roundings rises above the boiling point 
of water, consequently the rate of de- 
struction of spores is often several 
times as rapid at fifteen, ten, or even 
five pounds of pressure as at the boil- 
ing point of water. 

Particularly is the steam-pressure 
method preferable in case there is no 
cool place in which to store canned 
vegetables. Repeated experiments 
have shown that canned vegetables 
which have been processed one, two, 
three, or more hours in the water bath 
may keep sound and in very good con- 
dition provided the temperature of 
the storage room does not often ex- 
ceed 60 degrees F., whereas jars or 
cans taken from the same lot of can- 
ned vegetables and kept in a room 
whose temperature ranges from 65 to 
80 degrees F. throughout the daylight 
hours may show high percentages of 
spoilage. Similarly it has been shown 
that spoilage increases still more rap- 
idly when the storage room tempera- 
ture rises to a range of 80 to 100 de- 
grees F. throughout the whole twenty- 
four hours and when vegetables con- 
taining certain types of resistant 


“spores are processed at temperatures 


| A Class in Out-of-door Canning 


utes, whereas tightly packed spin- 
‘under the same conditions may 
uire one hour and twenty minutes, 
al Sweet corn packed Maine style 
oe of semi-solid consistency) 
ly require almost two hours and 
tnty minutes to reach the boiling 
kel the center of the jar, unless 


aes of the water bath in twenty 


ed very hot. The time required 
| the attainment of a given tempera- 
is Within the container would, of 
irse, be shorter when using high 

I)cessing temperatures by means of 

Sam pressure; it would also be some- 
at shorter when tin containers are 
1d instead of glass, at least when 
ely circulating liquid is present in 

t» can or jar. 

Ate more tightly packed the vege- 
ile or fruit mass is and the less wa- 
it contains, the longer it will take 
the heat to penetrate through it. 

‘ie of the reasons why corn requires 
long a time for sterilization, even 
high temperatures in a steam-pres- 

‘e canner, is this fact that it heats 

rough very slowly. This slowness 

heating is still more marked in a 
sh boiler or other water bath, 
ere the water of course is not above 

! degrees F. Steam-pressure proc- 

sing is decidedly preferable in can- 

ig this and other products which 
ve especially difficult to can; for 
the temperature of the steam in 

» canner is raised, the rate of pene- 

tion of heat into the container is 


not higher than that of the water bath. 
It is therefore not surprising that 
those who practice cannins in the 
more trying climates, and where cool 
storage places are not available, have 
strongly advocated more vigorous 
processing measures than other oper- 
ators find it necessary to enforce. 
Steam pressure should be used, 
whenever a canning outfit of this type 
can be had, for corn, beans, asparagus, 
okra, spinach and other greens, and 
peas (especially if at all mature). 
When processing acid products, 
such as fruits and tomatoes, which are 
comparatively easy to can, steam pres- 
sure may not be necessary, and the 
water bath method is often employed 
because of the more excellent flavor, 
texture, and appearance secured by 
its use for canning these products. In- 
deed, processing temperatures below 
the boiling point are often success- 
fully used for certain acid fruits. 
(Continued in August Issue) 


Meat scrap or some other animal 
feed high in protein is the one essen- 
tial constituent of the mash which 
cannot well be omitted. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
found that a pen of pullets, on free 
range, which did not get meat scran 
or any other animal protein feed laid 
only ninety eggs each in a year, com- 
pared with yields of from 125 fo 150 
eggs from pens fed rations containing 
meat scrap. 


When Writing Advertisers, 


17 


mm 


Fast and near-fast are the colors 
in summer fabrics. Our own manufac- 
turers are achieving it. However it is 
wise to test out a sample of the goods 
before purchasing, and, lest it be not 
absolutely fade-proof, to soak in salt 
water the ready made garment before 
washing it. 


—_——_——— 


When you pare potatoes you do not 
get full value in nourishment from 
them. Scrub them with a vegetable 
brush and cook with the skins on. 


Egg stains on a silk frock can usu- 
ally be removed by rubbing them with 
common table salt. 


The 
New 
Lloydalet 


Smaller and lighter than any other baby carriage; 
yet almost as roomy as a large carriage. 

Naturally, it is easily handled; and it serves per- 
fectly as a stroller when baby has outgrown a baby 


carriage. 


Woven on the wonderful Lloyd Loom—of one end- 
less wicker strand. Because of this remarkable loom— 
the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving far 
more perfectly and thirty times faster than human 
hands, Lloydalets can be bought for a lower price 
than has ever before been asked for a baby carriage 


of similar quality. 


ORs 

( Pas 
The only carriage 
woven in desired 


shape fromoneend- 
less wicker strand. 


Don’t accept a sub- 


stitute. Find the 
Lloyd name - plate 
on the seat. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lloydalets. 


Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. 
is fucken icra Co.) 
enominee, Michigan 


Pat. Process 


LOOM 
Products 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 
booklet, ‘*Mothers of the World,” 
and name of nearest Lloyd dealer 


00nc 0c cc dees Sudute ceeuctancsnedese eesessoesesessenee 


Every man who milks cows for a living, 
knows that net profit -- income over lab- 
or and feed costs -- determines the value 
of a dairy herd. 


Holstein Herds Assure Net Profit -- 


through large, economical production 
of milk and butter-fat, regular crop 
of healthy calves, greater salvage val- 
ue from animals after milking days 
are ended. 


Holsteins Will Increase Your Net Profit 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IL. 


HOLSTEINS 


150,000 


CHICKS for JUND and JULY deliv- 
eries. ROCKS and REDS mated with 
M. A. C. cockerels, Tom Barron W. 
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Doubting Thomases Always Farm Doubttul 


(Continued from page 6) 


of cattle. 
be paid. 

Members of the calf clubs will be 
invited to attend the big boys’ and 
girls’ club camp at the Agricultural 
kixperiment Station at Chatham for a 
week during the middle of August. At 
this camp contests will be staged be- 
tween the club members, and the win- 
ners will be given a free trip to the 
State Fair at Detroit. 


There will be exhibits of calves 
owned by calf club members in the 
various parts of the county this fall. 
Prizes will be awarded the boys and 
girls showing the best calves. 


All in all, it will be well worth the 
effort of any boy or girl in the county 
to enter one of these calf clubs. They 
are certain to learn a great deal about 
the best methods to follow in raising 
a dairy calf, they will make some 
money on the increased value of the 
calf as it grows up, they will have an 
opportunity to win some yery valuable 
and worth while prizes, and they can 
have a social good time together in 
their club. Why not have your boy 
or girl sign one of the entry blanks 
today? 


All of their expenses will 


A Question 


Did you ever hear a farmer say he 
increased the profits from his herd of 
cattle by the use of a scrub bull? 

Most Ontonagon county farmers are 
now largely depending, and are going 


4. Fred Saubert of Matchwoc 


just joined the Cow Testing Ag) 


Some items oi interest, that have tion. 
developed in the Cow Testing Associ- 
ation work during the past month, are 


listed below. 5. 


1. A. J. Novak, Matchwood,. this 
month received a big cash dividend 
1rom his cow testing association work. 
He received $100 tor a cow that he 
would have sent to the butcher, if no 
one else would buy her, if the Cow 
Testing Association had not come just 
in time to save her by proving her a 
good producer. ‘lony says the $100 
1ooks pretty good to him, especially 
when he knows it was the printed rec- 
ords he was able to show the buyer, 
that made the sale possible. 

It anyone ever asks, ‘what good 
does it do to belong to a Cow Testing 
Association?” a good answer would 
be, “Do you know of anyone paying 
$100 to an Ontonagon county tarmer 
ior a grade cow that does not have a 
Cow Testing Association record?” 

2. This was Robert Engel’s first 
month as a member of the associa- 
tion. It must make him feel good to 
have his herd at once stand at the top 
of the list. 

3. Mr. Gale is now making his 
sixth trip, so that next month’s rec- 
ords will complete the first half year 
of the association’s work. It is plan- 
ned to publish some interesting tables . 
showing the records of the individual 
cows for the six months period. 


dry cows. 


dairyman. 


money. 


sistance. 


now milking. 


vious month. 


Records covering the 
tion of his cows will be incluc} 
next month’s report. $ | 


It will be noted that the ay 
production of all the cows in t 
sociation continues to rise. T 
largely due to the smaller n mi} 


Nearly all the cow 


Mr. Gale, th 


It will be seen 
average COW in the association } i 
giving about five-sixths of a po 
butter a day. 


6. Several herds showed a dec 
in production as compared to th 
In each case th 
directly traceable to the fact tha 
were turned out to grass before 
was sufficient grass to feed the! 
was pointed out in a previous | 
this is a very short sighted - 
and one that loses money fe 
A few more pounds 
and grain mean more milk, ané 
Sometimes the first 
fuls of grass make the cows in 
in milk, but when several day 
along, and there is not enough 
to fill them up, the milk flow ig 
to drop, and drop far. 

7. Members of the Cow Testi 
sociation are showing interest if} 
calf club project. 
er, has agreed to work with any 
boys and girls that would like 


Leghorns, HEAVY TYPE B. Leg- Ten High Cows In Butterfat Production for the Month 


Stes Pees eee ea hee ah GREATLY Owner of Cow, Name of Cow, Breed “4d Cow Lbs. pris % ey 
reauce prices ive arriv: - A * , Pid ure. bred "Holstelms setae cae > «c's omrate 5 
GUARANTEED. POST PAID. Strong || thing will increase these profits so vox ps dee ee Holstein : 40 een ee 1391.9 40 
feet pe Wey ote much as the use of a pure bred bull. Robert Engel, Marie, graded Guernsey ......-.....--eeeee: aes 7 
ocks ALOG by h aird, Bessy, graded Holstein... cc ccc cs cee ses A r 
KNOLL’S HATCHERY, Holland, mer ees MSU nchontac ke, gh obert ence, Eriaalet graded Guernsey .s.. /s.+ os anes eee 1106.7 4.4 
Michigan, R. 12. at prices within the reach of all of vnola mgger’ Pet, graded Guernsey ........s..s0scsscssee 970.3 5.0 
our farmers. If you want the county John Peterson, Bessy, graded Guernsey ......-+.+-e+seeees 1001.3 4.8 

: agent to help you secure a good bull, August Schroeder, T. Spot, graded Guernsey ............-- 1131.5 4.2 

ha nly t ite hi tal Hans’ ‘Olsen, Bell, graded Holstein oF 7. co .2. .cgelecmiscss «see 1271.0 3.7 

WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS you fave only to write him a posta Hans Olsen, Sussie, graded Holstein ...........eeeeecerees 1317.5 3.5 


Both Combs. 
and Egg Strain. 


Michigan's Greatest Color 
80% egg yield in Janu- 
ary, 1922. Write for free catalog giving 
prices of chicks and eggs. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12e AND UP! 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. 
an ea HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., 
ids, Mic 


Catalogue. 
Grand Rap- 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival guarantee. 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 


HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich. 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 

Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
Publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Dept., Me- 
mominee, Michigan T= >> 
FREE Wisconsin 

and crops. 


Cloverland Bargains 


Bulletins— Soil, climate 


Immigration Bureau, Wis. 


Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 

Wis. 

WANT te: hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 

price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 

Falls, Wis. 


HPEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 
ments—Fits any sewing machine; price 
$2. Personal checks, 
ay Sales _Agency, 


10e extra. Bridg- 


Box 881, Buffalo, 


80-ACRE FARM FOR SALHE—Located 

eleven miies from Marquette, Mich., 
Marquette County, on Little Lake Road. 
if taken at 
Brothers Com- 


Will make attractive price 
once. 
pany, 


Inquire Joannes 
Green Bay, Wis. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 
made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to settlers. For information write, 
Cc. E. Gunderson, aliaes County Agri cul- 
tural Agent (Offici Ironwood, Mich. 


WHERE PROFITS WENT 


Recently Paul C. Jamieson, poultry 
specialist from the Agricultural Col- 
lege at Fort Collins, in co-operation 
with Harry Ireland, agent in charge 
of reciamation projects, culled a flock 
of 150 White Leghorn hens. Several 
non-productive hens layed two eggs 
in ten days. The eighty good hens 
continued to produce the average num- 
ber of eggs, gathered previous to the 
culling demonstration. 


to continue to depend, on dairy cows 
to supply the farm profits. No single 


card, telling him of your desire, and 
he will put you in touch with persons 
who have good bulls to sell. 


Plan Trip to Ashland County, Wis. 


Last year the county agent on three 
occasions accompanied a group of On- 
tonagon county farmers to Ashland 
county, Wisconsin. The purpose was 
to visit the Agricultural Experiment 
Station conducted there by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and to look at 
some of the fine herds of pure bred 
Guernseys located in that locality. 
Two pure bred Guernsey bulls were 
secured by Ontonagon county farmers 
as a result of these trips, and all who 
made the trips said that what they 
saw at the Experiment Station, and 
at the various farms, was well worth 
the trip. 

It is now planned to conduct an 
auto trip from Ontonagon county to 
Ashland the latter part of June. The 
entire trip will take two days and one 
night. The expense, outside of the 
automobile, should not exceed $3 or 
$4 for each person. We would like as 
many as are interested in Guernseys, 
or in new crops for heavy clay soils, 
to join us in this trip. Where three 
or four farmers go together in an au- 
tomobile the expense should not be 
very much for the distance is only 
about 100 miles from Ewen. If you 
are interested please write me at 
Ewen, and I will tell you more of the 
plans regarding the trip. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W.N. CLARK, 
Ontonagon Co. Agr’l. Agent. 

And following is the monthly report 
of the South Ontonagon Cow Testing 
Association: 


Ewen, Michigan, June 16, 1923. 
Dear Sir: 

The following report of the South 
Ontonagon Co-operative Cow Testing 
Association for the period May 15 to 
June 15, 1923, has been given me by 
Carol Gale, the tester: 

Number of herds 
ciation 

Number of cows milking during 
the month 

Number of cows dry during the 
month 27 

Average production per cow for the 
255 cows for the month 627.8 pounds 
milk and 25.6 pounds butter fat. 


in the asso- 


Ten High Cows In Profit for the Month 


Lbs, of 
Name of Owner, Name of Cow, Breed of Cow 
Knox Fleming, Pide, pure bred Holstein......... 1147.0 


Robert Engel, Marie, graded Guernsey .. 849.4 
Robert Engel, Brindle, graded Guernsey . 1106.7 
John Peterson, Bessie, graded Guernsey . 1001.3 
Robert Engel, Lady, graded Guernsey .. 1094.3 
John Laird, Nig, graded Holstein’ ...... 1391.9 
Robert Engel, Flossie, graded Guernsey 961.0 
Hans Olsen, Bell, graded Holstein ..... 1271.0 
Hans Olsen, Sussie, graded Holstein 1317.5 
Joe Mason, Sotty, graded Holstein ..... 979.6 


Ten High Herds In Average Butterfat Production Per Cow Per Month 


No. of No. Cows Ave. Lbs, 
a 


Name of Owner, Breed of Herd 


Robert Engel, graded Guernsey & Holstein ...... 0 
John Horsma, graded Holstein & B.S. ....... 6 
Joe Fencl, graded Holstein. .& -D... asiietats oe as 
August Schroeder, graded Guernsey ..... 712 
Emil Aijala, graded Holstein & Guernsey . at 
Arnold Egger, graded Guernsey ............ Poe | 
Emil Miller, graded and registered Holstein -18 
John Aho, graded FPolstein Fas eeu scene eee Ss 
Hans Olsen, graded Holstein ...............+0. . 6 
Carl Onkka, graded and registered Holstein ...... 8 


Ten High Herds In Average Profit Per Cow for Month i 
No. of NoyCows Average AY. 


Name of Owner, Breed of Cow Cows 
Robert Engel, graded Guernsey and Holstein ..... 10 
John Horsma, graded Holstein and B. S. Gr,...... 6 
Joe, Fencl, graded and registered Holstein ........ 8 
A. J. Novak, graded Guernsey and Holstein ...... 11 
Carl Onkka, graded and registered Holstein .. ph} 
Hans Olsen, graded Holstein 8 
Emil Miller, graded Holstein .18 
Arnold Egger, graded Guernsey ............. ska 
Emil Aijala, graded Holstein and Guernsey eat 
John Peterson, graded Guernsey ...........+- Ae!) 


Shorthorns Selected by'Experienced Grazi 


During the last week in April and the first w 
in May U. S. Senator J. W. Wadsworth, Jr., Gene! 
New York, now serving his second term at Washi 
ton was on the Chicago market selecting 500 steé 
and 450 cvows and heifers to be grazed on the 6 
acre farm owned by the Senator and his father J. 

a former Member of Congré 
Members of the Wadsworth family own about 30. 
acres of land and farming is their source of incol 

Their system of agriculture is permanent. 
this connection it is significant that upwards of 90 percent of the cat 
The Senator likes Shorthorns—they ad 
themselves readily to new conditions, gain 300 pounds during the S 


Wadsworth, Sr., 


selected were Shorthorns. 


son, fatten smoothly and sell well. 
For literature about Shorthorns address 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


Lbs. Value of 
of Fat wee of rem 


Cost 


57.4 81 -00° 

49.3 18.73 1.00 

48.7 18.51 1.00. 
48.1 18.28 1.00 

46.0 17.48 1.00 

55.7 21.17 

44.2 16.80 1.00 | 
47.0 17.86 2.40 

46.1 17.52 2.40 

41.1 15.62 1.00. 


of Milk L 


bt oe re Fat & 


10 9.6 
6 34.1 
8 33.9 
11 27.5 
8 28.5 
5 28.8 
17 29.7 
ib 32.0 
7 32.1 
15 24.1 
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A Real Good Piece of Goods 


ICA-KOTE 
ROOFING 


US 


HE extra toughness of Carey Mica-Kote means 

that it will not tear when applied, nor be ripped up 
by the wind, nor pull off the nails like an inferior piece 
of goods. 


The felt is unusually thick, it is ALL Rag felt, (contains 
‘no paper shoddy) and consequently absorbs more wa- 
ter-proofing oils and weather-resisting asphalt. 


Mica-Kote is surfaced with crushed mica (isinglass). 
This stone lies in tiny flat scales, like stone shingles the 
size of a pinhead. This mica coating is fire resisting, it 
sheds water like a fish’s scales, and it makes the roofing 
stronger and more enduring. 


There is no roll roofing of similar weight and price that 
will give so long a service at so small a cost per year. 


“Ay KOO ff 07a L Dey et DitGreG 


We also handle Carey Asfaltslate Shingles, “The Shingle that Never Curls,” and Carey Board, the wallboard that is 
moisture-proofed with two layers of asphalt. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
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Yellow Corn Excels White for Feeding Pigs 


| ee eavotter | tor, stock Byes wVORRIS, G. BOHSTEDT, Hole MarARGO 


1 that the condition was due to the de- 
| feeding, yellow corn or 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 


ficiency in the white corn. 
In the trial which is now being com- 
pleted white corn has likewise been 


white?” This is a ques- 
tion over which farmers 


icientists alike have often ar- 
pie disputed. The general con- 
‘o until 1920 was that there was 
jference whatsoever between yel- 
ad white corn. Then Dr. Steen- 
fof the agricultural chemistry de- 
Jent discovered that yellow corn 
‘ned considerable of the myste- 
| fat-soluble vitamine, which is 
Jit in butter-fat, while white corn 
ined little or none. As soon as 
‘vas found out, the animal hus- 
(y department began experiments 
«rn what difference, if any, there 
a the feeding value of the two 
1 of corn for farm animals. In 
jyork Dr. Steenbock has co-op- 
by suggestions and advice. 


t 

ice it had already been discov- 
d:hat the green leaved parts of 
1 contained large amounts of this 
¢uble vitamine, it did not appear 
bole that there could be any dif- 
sie in the feeding value of the 
inds of corn for animals which 
enty of pasture or good, green 
. Therefore, we have undertaken 
ements chiefly with pigs under 
sf conditions when no _ fresh, 
e feed was available. 


i, separate trials have now been 
riloon with pigs started at 
g's of 50 to 60 pounds and fed to 
arket weight of 200 pounds. 
2s trials show clearly that yellow 
nproduces decidedly larger and 
reeconomical gains than white 
nrhen fed to pigs not on pasture, 
huch supplements as skim milk, 
e}or linseed meal, none of which 
ch in. the fat soluble vitamine. 
2 on excellent pasture there 
( 


ee ae 


een no difference between the 
of yellow and white corn, due to 
{st that green plants are rich in 
t soluble vitamine. However, 
tl fall, when the pasture became 
the pigs on white corn soon 
a to fall behind those receiving 
jllow corn. Later when the two 
ere taken off pasture, those fed 
lc corn far outstripped the less 
sate lot. Even when fed with 
Kkie or meat meal, which may 
tia some fat soluble vitamine, yel- 
mm has usually been decidedly 
te than the white corn. 


Yellow vs. white corn with tankage 
as supplement.—In a trial which was 
carried on last summer and fall, begin- 
ning July 20, with pigs averaging six- 
ty pounds in weight, very striking re- 
sults were secured in the comparison 
of white and yellow corn when fed 
with various common protein rich sup- 
plements. One lot was self-fed a mix- 
ture of yellow corn and tankage, while 
another lot was self-fed a mixture of 
white corn and the same proportion 
of tankage. The pigs on the yellow 
corn and tankage made satisfactory 
gains, averaging 1.06 pounds per head 
daily. The pigs fed white corn and 
tankage gained only .63 pound per 
head daily. While the pigs fed yel- 
low corn and tankage required 447 
pounds of corn and tankage for each 
100 pounds gain, those fed the white 
corn and tankage required 554 pounds 
of feed. 


In the fifth experiment on this same 
question, which was started last Jan- 
uary, with sixty-five pound pure bred 
fall pigs, similar results are béing se- 
cured. To date the pigs fed yellow 
corn and tankage (Lot I) have gained 
0.86 pound a head daily and have re- 
quired 439.2 pounds corn and 52.7 
pounds tankage for 100 pounds gain. 
On the other hand, on white corn and 
tankage a lot of just as good pigs 
(Lot Il) has gained only 0.64 pound 
and has eaten 488.9 pounds corn and 
59.1 pounds tankage for each 100 
pounds gain. With corn at 56% cents 
a bushel and tankage at $70 per ton, 
the feed cost of 100 pounds gain has 
been $6.28 for yellow corn and $7.01 
for white corn. 


Yellow vs. white corn with skim 
milk.—Even more striking results 
have been secured in three different 
trials in which yellow corn has been 
compared with white corn, when skim 
milk has been used as the supple- 
ment. This is due to the fact that 
skim milk from contrifugal separators 
is always low in the fat soluble vita- 
mine. Therefore white corn and skim 
milk fed in dry lot without green 
feeds make a ration very low in this 
vitamine. This often results in dis- 
aster for young pigs thus fed. 


Last fall, for example, sixty pound 
pigs fed to the market weight of 200 
pounds on yellow corn and skim milk 
were thrifty and made the satisfac- 
tory gain of 1.0 pound per head daily, 
requiring 422 pounds of corn and 628 
pounds of skim milk for each 100 
pounds gain. At first the pigs on 
white corn and skim milk did prac- 
tically as well as those fed yellow 
corn and skim milk, but finally the, 
lack of the fat soluble vitamine in 
their ration produced serious results. 
At. length all but three of the pigs 
died. Some of them succumbed to 
rickets, which many hog men know 
as paralysis or “rheumatism.” This 
is a disease of the bone, which often 
affects young children improperly fed. 
One of the chief causes of the disease 
in children and pigs as well seems to 
be a lack of the fat soluble vitamine. 
It seems quite possible that the preva- 
lence of this rickets or paralysis in 
swine during winter can be largely 
prevented by supplying an abundance 
of fat soluble vitamine in their ra- 
tions. 


Others of the pigs on white corn 
and skim milk died from pneumonia. 
This agrees with the results secured 
by Dr. Steenbock in his experiments 
with rats, in which he has found that 
a deficiency of the fat soluble vita- 
mine often produces death from res- 
piratory troubles, especially pneumo- 
nia. 


Even the pigs which were so vigor- 
ous that they were able to live on the 
white corn and skim milk ration 
throughout the experiment made un- 
satisfactory gains and required con- 
siderably more feed for 100 pounds 
gain than the entire lot fed yellow 
corn and skim milk. 


At the end of the experiment prop- 
er, two of the three pigs still alive on 
the ration of white corn and skim 
milk were beginning. to be paralyzed 
from rickets. To demonstrate that 
this was due to the deficiency of the 
fat soluble vitamine, they were chang- 
ed to yellow corn with the same 
amount of skim milk as before. Grad- 
ually but surely they recovered from 
the paralysis, showing unmistakably 


an unsafe feed for young pigs in dry 
lot when fed with skim milk alone. 
The pigs fed yellow corn and skim 
milk (Lot III) have gained 0.96 pound 
per head daily, at a feed cost of only 
$5.24 for each 100 pounds gain. On 
white corn and skim milk one pig 
died within nine weeks from rickets 
and another was in such condition 
that it would have died in a few days. 
This pig was removed from the ex- 
periment and is slowly recovering, for 
he has been given a small amount 
daily of cod liver oil, which is exceed- 
ingly rich in the fat soluble vitamine. 
Several of the other pigs in this lot 
now show the effects of the lack of 
the fat soluble vitamine. 

These experiments show clearly 
that a ration of only white corn and 
skim milk is not a safe combination 
for young pigs not on pasture. Well 
grown pigs started on this ration at 
100 pounds in weight or more may 
come through safely, though the ra- 
tion can not be recommended even 
for older pigs. 

Yellow vs. white corn with other 
supplements.—Unfortunately, none of 
our protein rich supplements common 
in Wisconsin are high in fat soluble 
vitamine. For this reason, we have 
not secured satisfactory results with 
young pigs fed white corn plus such 
feeds as skimmed whey, linseed meal, 
and wheat middlings. In such rations 
the amount of fat soluble vitamine 
will be so small that bad results will 
often be secured, and the gains will 
be decidedly less economical than if 
yellow corn is used. 

How can we feed corn to pigs in 
winter?—This is the question which 
naturally arises in the minds of all 
who are raising white corn, and many 
farmers in southern Wisconsin prefer 
the splendid Silver King, developed 
by our agronomy department, to all 
other varieties. To answer this ques- 
tion a series of trials is now being car- 
ried on. In the experiment which is 
in progress, pigs have made excellent 
gains where only 5 per cent of chop- 
ped alfalfa has been added to the un- 
satisfactory ration of white corn and 
skim milk. We tested out this com- 


(Continued on page 11) 


Those Busy Professors at the Universit 


T seems to some of us farmers 
that quite a number of the pro- 
fessors engaged at the University 
of Wisconsin, an institution which 
we all help to support do practically 
nothing except to hunt around and 
find new ways for making us extra 
work and further expense; they are 
constantly suggesting changes in our 
buiidings, teaching news ways of feed- 
ing, draining, lining, spraying and a 
hundred and one other néw ideas. 
Several years ago I built a new 
chicken coop, all modern, King ven- 
tilating system, plenty of glass and 
up to date in every particular I 
thought, and started with about 150 
beautiful Brown Leghorn hens. 


“Now for eggs” said I, “all winter 
and lots of them.” 

When winter came my coop was 
damp, drops of water fell from the 
ceiling, and I got no eggs. Then the 
University man began suggesting 
“more air”. Duncan Reid said, “air is 
free.” Out came part of the glass, re- 
placed by muslin cloth. (Did not look 
good to me). In a few days we had 
better air, a dry coop, and a few eggs. 

“What are you feeding’? asked J. 
B. Hayes. Wheat, oats, barley and 
corn in deep straw litter, fresh ground 
bone and meat scraps, cabbage, man- 
gels, grit and oyster shell; also have 
running water with automatic drink- 
ing cups, same as for cows, fresh 
water at all times. 

“Not enough,’ said Hayes, “you 
must put in automatic feeding dry 
mash hoppers and feed a balanced ra- 
tion, feed your dairy ration.” 

So hoppers with balanced ration 
were supplied. Eggs? Oh, yes, but not 
enough to make a profit. 

“Too many drones, let us cull the 
flock,” said Mr. Hayes. So we started 
culling. He had thrown out several 
portly looking dames when suddenly 
he grabbed the pride of my flock. _ 

“What is the matter with her?” I 
shouted. 

“She is too damned dressed up to 
have been working,’ said Barry. 

“Seeing is believing, show me,” said 
\p 

Hayes killed the hen and fully con- 
vinced me she never had and never 
would lay an egg. The other 18 were 
confined in a separate coop for 30 
days, nests still empty. They were 
then sold to the butcher and I was 
well satisfied they were good profit 
eaters. Up to this time we had aver- 
aged only 90 eggs a year per hen 
and after feed hoppers and culling had 
been put into practice for a period of 
one year, our average yield per hen 
was 120, an increase of 30 eggs, or 
4500 eggs for the flock. Time went 
on and I was still dissatisfied with 
results, so I went back and told the 
University bunch I had done all they 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work an Investment for Uncle Sar 


stipe Cred bye 


LUB work is the most prac- 
tical and economical system 
of education known, It is the 
best investment that Uncle 
Sam makes. If there is a system of 
education anywhere that brings back 
all that is invested in it within a year 
after the investment is made plus 23 
per cent interest, I have yet to dis- 
cover it. That is what club work did 
in 1922. I mean real money and not 
the theoretical value of the work or 
what it will mean in increased nation- 
al wealth in time to come. Here are 
the figures: 
Invested in leadership by federal, 
state, county and local funds.$1,954,451 
Invested by the boys and girls in la- 
bor, feed, seed, animals, fertilizer and 


TOD, ye aseibte stad eee clot oe tee $4,237,341 
Total investment ........ $6,191,798 
Market value of products  pro- 

duced ss sen eeceieme atin. $7,637,145- 
Note profity cictessee sts <% ss $1,445,347 


These figures do not take into ac- 
count that the 600,000 boys and girls 
in the work have from forty to fifty 
years to continue to use the profit- 
making farm and home _ practices 
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Healthy, Comfortable and Happy. It is Easier to Give Them Care Than 


Doctor Sick Hens. 


suggested, spent a lot of money, but 
was not getting the pay I should 
have. 

“What do you expect these short 
days,” said Halpin. Put in some lights 
and give the hens a chance.” 

Same old story. I wondered what 
would be next. But it’s just like 
digging for gold. We always think 
we'll strike it tomorrow so I dug down 
once more. [ extended my lighting 
system to the chicken coop and turned 
the lights on at 5 o’clock a.m. Biddy 
fully appreciated the change and 
shared with me the glory. Health 
and vigor to Biddy—wealth of eggs 
and knowledge of poultry to me. We 
were getting 2 to 5 eggs a day before 
the lights were turned on and at the 
end of seven days we had gotten up to 
24 eggs a day, so I am anticipating 
good results. 

About ten years ago, J. G. Milward, 
then doing orchard field work with 
the Horticultural Department of the 
University, came to Oshkosh to start 
spraying demonstrations. He sure 
started something for we have been 
kept spraying ever since. Up.to that 
time however, very little, if any, 
spraying had been done in Winnebago 
county. I had never sprayed a tree, 
so it was necessary for me to dig 
down for a spray rig. We purchased 
a barrel hand pump and a lot of Bor- 
deau mixture. Three applications of 
Bordeau were administered that sea 
son on my trees and others in the 
neighborhood, taking the men away 


which they have demonstrated to 
themselves and to the communities in 
which they reside. 

Club work very early puts the boy 
and girl in touch with banks and 
bank service. It is estimated that 
some $2,000,000 was loaned by banks 
to club boys and girls in 1922, and 
bankers tell me the young people are 
the best risk of any class of borrow- 
ers. Make a friend of the boy and 
you have a potential customer of for- 
ty years duration. 

Club members are thrifty, 60 per 
cent of the educational trip winners 
attending the International Live Stock 
Exposition last fall had bank accounts 
averaging $110.10 each. 

It is not strange that these things 
occur. Approximately 50 per cent of 
farm boys and girls between the ages 
of 15 and 17 have left school; 82 per 
cent have left between the ages of 18 
and 20. With little or no training for 
their life work, and not comprehend- 
ing fully the intricacies of business 


from other necess ry dnties about the 
place. However, the frait began to 
look different, nuc +> many worms, 
nice smooth apples As my smaller 
trees came int. bearing the hand 
sprayer was found inadequate. 

“A large power outfit will be neces- 
sary,” said R. H. Roberts, “it will do 
much better work.” 

As it was quite evident that the 
quantity of fruit had increased and the 
quality improved, I decided to part 
with $350 more, the price of a power 
sprayer; besides buying a lot more 
spray material and other orchard 
equipment. Now such a spray rig real- 
ly ought to be put to as much use as 
possible’ so I had to buy and plant 
more trees—more good dollars in the 
ground. : 

A barrel sprayer will care for fro 
ten to 25 trees but if we can have 
more than that, lets put in a few more 
and make it worth while buying a 
large outfit. We have sprayed faith- 
fully from the start, had fine crops of 
clean fruit and when apples in our 
county were almost a complete fail- 
ure, we had as good a crop and as fine 
quality fruit as we have ever har- 
vested. 

From the 1921 crop alone we real- 
ized three times the price of our 
spray rig besides expense of orchard 
operation, while orchards in this im- 
mediate vicinity not sprayed realized 
practically nothing. Of course you 
will say apples were unusually high 
that year (six to 10 cents per pound) 


NOBLE 


as organized today, they are influ- 
enced easily by the unscrupulous. 

The country needs more club work 
—to train the farm boys and girls in 
profit making practices and to main- 
tain in America a successful democ- 
racy. 

There are 8,000,000 farm boys and 
girls between the ages of 10 and 20. 
Only 600,000 are enrolled in club 
work. 

Over $1,000,000,000 is spent annual- 
ly in public school education; less 
than $2,000,000 is spent for club work, 
or 19/100 of 1 per cent. This is even 
more significant when one recalls that 
one-half of all the boys and girls in 
the country live on farms and that 
approximately 50 per cent of them dis- 
continue schooling when 16 years old. 

Something more than $2,500,000,000 
was required to operate our govern- 
ment in 1922. Of that amount the De- 
partment of Agriculture received 
about $48,500,000. The Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture used under 


‘because you feel sure you know 
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and the crops a failure. This is t 
without a doubt, but unless more 
tention is given to spraying still h 
er prices and more crop failures 1 
be expected. Spraying has paid- 
well, thanks to my advisers from ; 
University. 


Oh, yes. I remember when they 
gan preaching alfalfa. Some said 
would kill the cows, others kn 
could not be grown in Wisconsin, 
others knew it was “no good anyho 
I have asked the question “can j 
grow alfalfa in this locality?” at Pa 
Institutes throughout the stat 
“yes” is the answer invariab 
ceived. So we find it can be 
grown in almost every part of 
sin. It has killed some cows 
sure, no doubt a few careless fa 
ers can testify to that, but its ya 
to the dairy industry cannot be oy 
estimated. You can even convince | 
average farmer that a table spoo 
of some sort of dope that resemb 
jelly, which is being sent out by) 
University, mixed with a bushel 
alfalfa seed will spell success. ' 
only visible faults I find with a 
are these—it keeps us haying al 
mer and fills the barns too full. 


Then along with all these so 
labor saving, profit-spending d 
came the silo, the milking ma 
the tractor, partitions for cow 
gers, power washers for the 
Tunning water and bath and, y¥ 
guess if I name them all I 
need to write a book instead of 
few lines I was asked to write. 


I wish to say in conclusion, hi 
ever, that if you stay at home and 


to dig, and if you are satisfi 
the results you are getting, d 
apply to the University. for he 
cuss the Extension Division be 
your neighbor told you of a 
scheme of theirs over on 
place that proved a failure.” 


Did you ever know of any 
plan, scheme, or anything in fa 
was positively always perfect? 
you think, perhaps, even the Aln 
was erring when he allowed the 
fall on the lake while your crops W 
actually drying out? If on the o 
hand you wish to improve your mé 
ods, increase your profits and get 
best results possible from your 
vestment, waste no time inquil 
from persons who may not kno 
in experimenting for yourself— 
the men who have made yo 
their study. Present your probl 
to the college of Agriculture, the? 
tution that belongs to you and ft 
and to every one in your state. Il 
your privilege to get all the benefit 
can from your interest in that il 
tion. You will never fail to find 
one ready and glad to help you. 


$7,000,000 for agricultuarl ex 
work, and boys’ and girls’ club 
the most important phase of 
sion work, received less tha 
tenth of the $7,000,000. j 

I frequently wish that an 01 
tion like the America Banke 
ciation could supervise the e 
ture of agricultural extension 
because I know that after in 
tion they would place the bulk 
boys’ and girls’ club work Ww 
would yield the largest divide 

I do not need to remind or 
prove by figures that a dollal 
for boys’ and girls’ club wW 
worth three spent in adult ex 
work. The fact that youthful 
are more plastic, that boys al 
of club age have forty years ¢ 
ity ahead instead of twenty, 
adults, and that parents are m@ 
ily influenced by their chil¢ 
enough to prove it without arg 

I shall not attempt to offer 
tions as to what bankers Cal 
aid. Your Agricultural Com 
has a program in mind and jy 
hear from them in good time. 


ist, 1923 


HEN swine are, fed efficient, 
well balanced rations, includ- 
ing animal by-products and 
either good pasture or alfal- 
+, there is usually no need of us- 
ny mineral supplement except 
jon salt. This statement, which 
de as a result of experiments 
ng two years at the Wisconsin 
‘iment Station, is an important 
r all pork producers, for no ques- 
;now discussed more frequently 
: farmers than the feeding of 
al supplements or mineral mix- 
4:0 live stock. 
the other hand, when swine are 
1 grain and grain by-products 
jor on grain with such supple- 
as linseed meal, soybeans, or 
in oil meal, without pasture or 
it legume hay, then it will be 
vageous to add a mineral supple- 
‘supplying additional calcium or 
However, even when a mineral 
ment is added to a ration made 
yzrain and grain by-products, the 
\; will be unsatisfactory compar- 
h those from a ration including 
{ by-products such as skim milk, 
milk, or tankage. This is be- 
| grain and grain by-products are 
aly lacking in mineral matter, 
ally lime, but they are also de- 
| in proteins of good quality, 
are required to produce rapid 
yi and thrifty offspring. 
well known that pigs frequent- 
ome crippled or stunted during 
4, or become crippled on ship- 
{to market. Brood sows also 
roreak down while suckling their 
. These troubles are due in part 
sit to a lack of minerals in their 
ys. It is, therefore, an important 
m to determine just what addi- 
4Aminerals it is advantageous to 
the rations for swine. 
vie of all ages should be supplied 
ommon salt, just as is true with 
yer classes of stock. Fortunate- 
st is cheap and no material ex- 
is involved in meeting this re- 
cent of stock for salt in addition 
fF amount contained in the com- 
reds they eat. Calcium, or lime, 
)» often lacking in rations fed 
This is because the farm 
i are very low in calcium, and 
are commonly fed chiefly upon 
f Phosphorous may be deficient 
hunt if swine are fed unbalanced 
, low in protein. However, if 
ion contains plenty of protein, 
spply of phosphorus will usually 
icient for good results, because 
orotein-rich feeds are high in 
orous. This is true. of such 
sis skim milk, buttermilk, tank- 
id alfalfa hay. 
rever. there has been trouble 
airless pigs, then iodine should 
ed to the ration of the pregnant 


Pork on the Hoof—Almost Certain 


o Rationed 
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Pigs in Cloverland—A Sure Cash Profit Proposition 


sows to prevent this disease. There 
is, however, no proof that there is 
any benefit from adding iodine to the 
ration of pigs except this prevention 
of hairlessness. Fortunately, in Wis- 
consin there is but very little trouble 
from hairless pigs. (The various min- 
eral requirements of swine and other 
classes of stock are discussed in Wis- 
consin Bulletin 350, Minerals for Live 
Stock, which was just published a 
short time ago.) 


Any farmer knows that when swine 
are fed well balanced rations on such 
good pastures as alfalfa, clover, or 
rape, excellent results will be secured 
without the addition of any mineral 
supplement whatsoever, except com- 
mon salt. Whether still better results 
will be secured if a mineral supple- 
ment supplying calcium or both eal- 
cium and phosphorous is added to the 
ration is a matter of much importance. 
Every progressive farmer knows the 
advantages he will secure through 
feeding a well balanced ration con- 
taining plenty of protein. Further- 
more, he knows the importance of pas- 
ture crops for swine. Naturally, he 
then wants to have information on 
whether there is any advantage in 
adding a mineral supplement or a min- 
eral mixture to modern, efficient, well 
balanced rations. 

With this object in view, two exten- 
sive experiments have been carried on 
with brood sows during the past two 
years. So as to make the experiments 
as conclusive as possible, they did not 
include merely the period when the 


sows were pregnant. Both experi- 
ments were started in early summer 
with gilts (sow pigs) weighing sixty 
to seventy pounds. These were divid- 
ed into uniform lots, each of twelve 
pigs the first year, and of ten pigs the 
second year. 


Each year one lot of gilts was fed 
a well balanced concentrate mixture 
of corn, oats, wheat middlings, and 
tankage, with no mineral supplement, 
except common salt. During the sum- 
mer they were on pasture and during 
the winter they had access to good 
alfalfa hay in a rack. This check lot 
was, therefore, fed merely a modern, 
efficient ration, made up of ordinary 
feeds, and just such a ration as pro- 
gressive breeders are recommending 
everywhere. In the first experiment 
alfalfa pasture was used, while this 
past year the pasture was blue grass, 
for the alfalfa was winter killed. 

In each experiment another lot of 
gilts (lot II) was fed just the same as 
lot I, except that two pounds of steam- 
ed bone meal was mixed with each 
100 pounds of their concentrate mix- 
ture. A third lot (lot III) received 
ground limestone instead of steamed 
bone meal. 

Each year throughout the pasture 
season there was no advantage what- 
soever from adding either steamed 
bone meal or ground limestone to this 
good ration. Likewise in the winter 
the gilts fed these mineral supple- 
ments made no more rapid or more 
economical growth than lot I, fed 
neither of the mineral supplements. 
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Swine Need Mineral Supplement? 


The most important part of such an 
experiment comes at farrowing time, 
for there might be a difference in the 
vigor of the offspring, even though the 
sows themselves showed no difference 
in growth or cost of gains. However, 
both in the trial carried on last year, 
and im the trial just now being com- 
pleted, there has been no evidence of 
the pigs being any larger, or more 
thrifty, or having better bone or long- 
er bodies when their dams had been 
fed steamed bone meal or ground 
limestone. 

For example, in the first experiment 
the sows in Lot 1, fed neither bone 
meal nor limestone, averaged 6.3 pigs 
per litter, weighing 2.7 pounds. Highty- 
three per cent of all the pigs from this 
lot were vigorous, all had satisfactory 
bone, and 93 per cent were of satis- 
factory body length. The sows in 
Lots II and III, fed bone meal and 
limestone, respectively, farrowed few- 
er pigs and the pigs were nq better 
than those in the check lot. 

Again this spring, very good re- 
sults have been secured from Lot 1, 
fed no bone meal or limestone. The 
gilts averaged 7.6 pigs weighing 2.6 
pounds and 83 per cent of the pigs 
were vigorous. The gilts fed bone 
meal or limestone farrowed no more 
pigs and their offspring were no more 
vigorous and had no longer bodies or 
better bone than the offspring from 
Lot I. 

These experiments, therefore, show 
clearly that there is no advantage in 
adding a mineral supplement, such as 
steamed bone meal or ground lime- 
stone, to the efficient, well-balanced 
ration fed these gilts. 

When for any reason it is neces- 
sary to feed a ration low in lime to 
swine, then one should be sure to fur- 
nish plenty of this mineral by adding 
a mineral supplement. Lime (cal- 
cium) can be supplied very cheaply 
indeed by using finely ground lime- 
stone, air-slacked lime, chalk, or wood 
ashes. When there is a possibility of 
phosphorus being lacking as well as 
calcium, it is best to supply both these 
minerals in such forms as steamed 
bone meal, spent bone black, or even 
ground rock phosphate, tho the latter 
may not be utilized as well as are 
bone products. Other ingredients are 
also often incorporated in mineral 
mixtures, especially charcoal, sulfur, 
Glauber’s salts (sodium sulfate), Ep- 
som salts (magnesium sulfate), and 
copperas (iron sulfate). There is no 
evidence to show that there is any 
benefit from giving such ingredients 
to an animal which is thrifty and mak- 
ing normal gains. 

If one is feeding ground grains or 
other ground concentrates, the miner- 
al supplement may be mixed directly 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Let’s Fix the Fences 


ENCING is important for more reasons than 
k as a barrier between one Wisconsin iarmer’s 

property and the domain of another. That 
was its original purpose, but its mere existence as 
a line marker is not quite so much stressed now as 
its other tunciions. A good fence should be tight, 
strong and attractive. Like the proverbial chain, 
the good fence is good if every foot of it is attended 
to and kept in order. Now when our live stock is 
on meadow pasture or in special forage plots, we 
need to pay more attention than ever to good 
fences. The market affords fences of every con- 
ceivable strength and mesh, and there is no longer 
any excuse for the weak and toppling corner posts 
which are the key to a host of troubles. If our 
farms do not provide good native timber for lasting 
posts, we can turn to concrete and settle the worry 
forever. 

What a host of worries and losses a good, stout 
and adapted fence prevents! Just when we are 
busiest the hogs get loose, or the cattle stray into 
the road to risk their necks in the traffic, or the 
chickens flutter into the path of a speed demon. 
Maybe the old bull takes it into his head to wander 
down the road, and we thereby endanger human 
life perhaps and are liable for public damages be- 
sides. Or the cattle of one farm mingle with those 
of a different breed on another farm, and a strange 
composite calf is born with no chance for even a 
“paper pedigree.” And worst of all, when the 
sheep break out of the paddock and get into moth- 
er’s flower beds! In these days when no farm is 
complete without a “flivver,’ it may also be said 
that no home is at peace without a fence!—Wis- 
consin Farmer. 


Bankers Favor Dairying 


N THE studies of farm credits and the produc- 
l tive use to which capital can be put in financ- 

ing farm operations, bankers quite unanimous- 
ly have concluded that dairying is a desirable field 
for credit extension. They base their conclusions 
on the quick turnover and the continuous revenue 
of the business. Incidentally, in weighing the fac- 
tors that enter into the proposition and arriving at 
this conclusion, they have made the startling dis- 
covery that there are 5,000,000 dairy cattle, which, 
while performing dairy service with some degree of 
satisfaction to their owners, are really non-produc- 
ers and could be eliminated entirely with no loss 
to the nation’s wealth. 

Of course, there is no sentiment attached to the 
slaughter of 5,000,000 dairy cattle, but suggests the 
enormous possibilities of scientific dairying and in- 
dicates a field for the creation and production of 
wealth with which no other resource can compare. 

These financial experts show that from the 21,- 
000,000 dairy cows two years old and over in the 
United States an average of a little over 3,600 
pounds of milk is obtained. Think of this when 
considering the many commercial herds whose ay- 
erage output is 6,000, 8,000, 10,000 and even 12,000 
pounds per cow, with individual records mounting 
still higher. From this the conclusion is reached 
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that half the cows of the United States give less 
than 3,600 pounds of milk per year. 

By elimination of the poorest one-fourth, or 5,- 
000,000 of these cows, it would reduce the output of 
milk by only one-sixth, a loss which could easily be 
overcome by improvement in the care and feeding 
of the remaining cows. 

Thus, in promoting dairy credits and working 
constructively for the elimination of the scrub cow 
and the scrub bull, bankers have taken up a work 
which tends to create wealth in a simple, direct 
way and entirely within the range and scope of the 
intelligent farmer. By the elimination of the 5,000,- 
000 cull or “boarder” cows and the 500,000 scrub 
dairy bulls in this country and making them as 
beef for pure breds to replace them, great addi- 
tional wealth would come to the country, which in 
a few years would be measured in terms of billions 
oi dollars.—Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


Our Canada Thistle Problem 


66 C ANADA thistles will get this country 
yet!” said an observing Wisconsin farm- 
er who noticed heavy patches of this nox- 

ious weed from the car window on a recent trip 
from Milwaukee to Madison. Knowing as we do 
that Canada thistles spread in numerous ways 
while farmers are hard put to do the ordinary day’s 
work and handicapped by labor shortage, there is 
more truth than poetry in the quoted statement. 

First, the methods by which they generally 
spread are by means of the running roots, only a 
small piece of root being enough to start a new 
plant; by means of the wind; through impure clo- 
ver, timothy and grain seed; and by farm machin- 
ery, threshing machines, or hay. 

Small patches of Canada thistle need first atten- 
tion, since the pest in a little area may soon spread 
and cover a whole section of a farm. Complete 
killing and smothering down of the underground 
parts of the thistle is the underlying theory of erad- 
ication. Frequent cutting down of the green tops 
of the plant stops their food supply. In small 
patches the use of the hoe to cut the stems a few 
inches below the surface, or digging the plant out 
roots and all, covering with tar paper or other 
heavy substance for a whole season and the use of 
chemicals or hot brine and salt are all suitable 
measures. Be sure to watch the fence rows and 
waste places, and keep the thistles killed out so 
they will not mature and bloom. It is along the 
railway and highway lines where most of the pres- 
ent menace from Canada thistles comes. Let us 
get after these places, even if the highway crews 
and the railway section men are not on the job to 
burn over such places or otherwise aid in such 
public duties. 

Aifalfa will kill thistles in short order as a rule. 
Good stands of alfalfa for three years will com- 
pletely kill bad cases of thistles; hemp will do 
likewise. If alfalfa is to help kill the pest, ma- 
nure the ground in the summer and plow early in 
the fall. The next spring begin cultivating early 
and keep it up until June. Then prepare a seed 
bed and sow alfalfa alone at the rate of twenty 
pounds an acre. Alfalfa will not do this job on 
sour soil or on land in need of drainage. 

We have a number of letters on file from Wiscon- 
sin farmers concerning Canada thistles. A’ Man- 
itowoe county farmer writes that deep plowing to 
reach under the runner roots, following after the 
plow and picking up all pieces of broken roots, if 
done right after the grain crop is off the land, will 
do the trick. If another turn about the field is 
planned late in the fall before freezing, he says no 
further trouble will be met. A northern farmer 
writes that he seeds to clover, with oats or barley 
as a nurse crop. The grain is cut for hay early. If 
the thistles are high in the clover he cuts the crop 
or leaves it for pasture until October. The next 
season he cuts two crops of hay, plows the land 
after the second hay crop; the following spring he 
plows it again and puts in a cultivated crop in 
checkrows, which he cultivates very thoroughly. 
A farmer near Sparta says that he plows late in the 
spring and disks well in a dry season or whenever 
growth shows on the field. He then plows just be- 
fore the fall freeze. A cultivated crop follows the 
next season. 


August, i 

Some advocate the use of cultivators with » 
or knife-type cultivator teeth, which cut off 
stems of the weeds below the surface. Corr 
has been planted with a checkrower, if elt 
in this way six or more times in a season, folk 
by a careful hoeing to get any stray thistle pl 
will be found useful for those who cannot let 
lie fallow. A summer fallow system followe 
cultivated crop is good because it accomplis 
very desirable thing—which is to check top 
and starve the roots. In following this g 
plow just before the blossom time of the th: 
which hits it when it is more easily — 
& 


mae 


shallow. Then during the rest of the seas 

a cultivator with sweep knives on it, or usea 
harrow. This may be kept up regularly unti 
and then by another tillage operation some 
roots may be plowed up and exposed to the y 
action. Then the next season by using a cultiy 
crop on the land one should be able to dispos 
the thistles in one year. It is never a good ple 
plow through a small patch of thistles on a g 
field, but instead aim to plow around them and 
tackle the isolated plot separately. Plo 
through a small patch of thistles in an other 
clean field only scatters them broadcast.—Wis 
sin Farmer. 


Work vs. Accomplishment 


HERE is a lot of truth in the old adage, 
: work and no play makes Jack a dull} 
but Jack is pretty apt to keep a reason 
good balance on this account. In fact, grow 
Jacks could often profitably take a lesson j 
even the hard-worked boy in this regard. * 
Farmers occupy a different position than d 
other of the world’s workers. This is particul 
true of the American type of farmer who own 
own farm in the majority of cases and hig 
farm business in practically all cases. Of né 
sity, as a factor in the successful operation 
business, he has the working habit. Of nee 
too, he is in most cases obliged to work early 
late during this strenuous summer season 
count of shortage of help. Of necessity, t 
wife goes him one better in this regard, and é 
puts in still longer and more strenuous days. 
Too many of us who have the working habi 
established, however, do not think clearly ¢ 
work. We are apt to regard it as a great pe 
virtue, when as a matter of fact there is little 
tue in work for work’s sake. There is virtull 
a task well accomplished. There is virtue 
complishing it in an easy and quicker way tha 
have been accustomed to accomplish it. V 
too apt to compliment ourselves, or, worse y 
dulge in self-pity, because we are busy rather t 
because of our actual accomplishment. As @ 
ter of fact, we would do better to plan more | 
fully and efficiently to make our work count ii 
ible results, and to consider well the sav 
work which might be effected by the use of la 
saving devices on the farm and in the home, 
There has been a great advancement along 
line in the past generation. Farm work du 
busy haying and harvesting season is nothit 
the strenuous proposition it was a generation 
yet there is a great opportunity for furthe 
provement along the same line on the 
farm, and still greater opportunity for similar 
provement in the average farm home. Labi 
ing equipment within reasonable limits is a 
able investment for the farmer who can ke 
employed enough days in the year to make 
itable. It is a still better investment for th 
home where the number of hours in whi¢ 
equipment can be utilized during the year i 
greater than is the case with labor-saving 
equipment. 
While labor-saving equipment requires an 
investment which may call for some sacrifice é 
other ‘lines at the time it is purchased, 
chosen it is bound to be profitable through I 
the work on the farm and in the home mo 
tive in results, thus leaving more time for 
planning and needed recreation, which wil 
the farmer and his family physically and m 
fit, and give them a more pleasurable and opt 
outlook on farm life—Michigan Farmer. 
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yO-OPERATIVE marketing, mod- 
ern anti-toxin for the crop- 
moving ills of the farmers, has 
A triumphed again in the face of 
zis which threatened every farm- 
the country. After a picturesque 
jaign of national significance the 
Waid Raisin Growers, largest co- 
stive marketing association in the 
}, which carries its own brand in 
i channels, has_ successfully 
ered with greater financial 
¥rth and crop control than ever; 
he great California organization 
_has been the beacon light 
zh years of struggle on the part 
ser co-operatives, has weathered 
reatest storm in its history. 


tvinning this fight for the farmers 
» country a larger niche has been 
4d in the hall of fame for Ralph 
Mirritt, new managing director of 
‘jun-Maid institution, whose pre- 
y record includes the successful 
aization of the Rice Growers’ 
siation of California. 


ture of the Sun-Maid, it was free- 
xdicted, would have meant disas- 
many other organizations found- 
1 similar lines throughout the 
ry. Efforts to organize producers 
.er commodities would have been 
Ly discouraged, it is said, and dis- 
‘ation of the raisin association 
). have meant serious embarrass- 
(to other institutions accustomed 
vointing to Sun-Maid success. 
ers would have faced the same 
| that they have always had to 
: “Farmers will not stick to- 
r in their hour of adversity.” 
reorganization campaign of the 
\[aid association occupied approx- 
ly six weeks, during the course 
ich practically all other business 
y San Joaquin Valley ceased; and 
yess men from every walk of life 
iL with their farmer friends in 
mrt of the institution which has 
pt unbroken and unprecedented 
verity to central California for 
ya consecutive years. 

B big drive for contracts, repre- 
‘ig 85 per cent of the total acre- 
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RBITRARY _~ governmental 

price fixing for farm products 
is neither desirable nor neces- 
sary. Co-operative marketing, 
enediate credits, warehouse re- 
3, and crop insurance will enable 
farmer to get a proper, stable 
{ for what he produces. By an 
(ratic system of governmental 
( fixing the minimum price would 
joe the maximum price. The 
ler would be out-traded by the 
_ two-thirds of the population un- 
my such scheme of governmental 
( guarantee. In effect the produc- 
ipuld become a ward of the gov- 
ent. The very democracy of the 
‘lic would be imperiled. 


28se dangers in the proposed price 
' bills are vigorously outlined by 
} Silver, Washington representa- 
fof the American Farm Bureau 
vation, in a remarkable letter ad- 
ed to Senator Arthur Capper, 
‘of the Farm Bloc. Following is 
jatter: 

| May 29; 1923. 
Arthur Capper, U. S. Senate, 
shington, D. C. 

‘Senator Capper: 

keeping my promise to you, al- 
‘h somewhat delayed by circum- 
es over which I had no control, 
at first to thank you and other 
'friends of ours for the splendid 
in securing favorable legisla- 
for us, particularly that of inter- 
te credits and warehousing dur- 
qe last Congress. 

‘doing this you have, for the first 
so far as I can find, enabled the 
*r to warehouse his products 
while owning and controlling 
. through the system of ware- 
: receipts, to use these’ products 
Mlateralto secure his needed cred- 
With the addition of crop insur- 
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By GERALD F. THOMAS 


This story of the reorganization of the raisin growers of California is pub- 
lished to give inspiration to farmers of Cloverland now struggling to effect co- 
operative selling organizations to market their products more profitably, par- 


ticularly potatoes and dairy products. 


It will be noticed that the business men 


quickly responded to the call of co-operative movement, for the raisin industry 
had been put on its feet by marketing co-operatively although the organization 


that led to success had not been properly financed. 


It will also be noted that 


the chief difficulty was getting the growers themselves to co-operate in a sane 


business organization. 


There are two outstanding reasons for so many failures of co-operative mar- 


keting organizations. 


One is the lack of sound business management, which in- 


cludes adequate financing, and the other is the lack of real business co-opera- 


tion among producers. 


The raisin growers have had a bitter experience, have 


profited by it, worked out a solution of their problem, and now point to the way 
to success for other farmers. 


age of raisin grapes in California, 
went sky-rocketing over the top on 
May 5, the last night of the campaign 
—and the San Joaquin Valley went 
mad with joy. Not since the signing 


‘of the armistice have such scenes of 


public jubilation been enacted. Start- 
ing from Fresno, metropolis of the 
valley, groups of cheering merry-mak- 
ers journeyed to practically all of the 
surrounding towns, taking their brass 
bands along with them, and until long 
after midnight the celebration con- 
tinued. 


The campaign of reorganization 
came as the only alternative to a com- 
plete dissolution of the association. 
Affairs within the company had been 
unsteady for some time. Inability to 
provide for lean years during the 
times of plenty, coupled with increas- 
ing crops to be marketed, found the 
association without sufficient capital 
to properly handle its growing busi- 
ness. In addition to this the existing 
contract between the company and the 
growers guaranteed a payment of four 
and a quarter cents per pound on de- 
livery of the crop. Without funds 
enough to even carry on the manufac- 
turing end of the business, the asso- 
ciation could not begin to meet these 
payments. Demand notes were issued 


ance, which may be used as collateral 
to secure his credit needs during the 
crop producing season, and which we 
trust you and your associates will be 
able to secure for us at the next ses- 
sion, along with insurance for the 
warehouse receipt giving protection 
in the farm storage, the car in tran- 
sit, the line elevator, and the terminal 
elevator, we will have secured for the 
farming industry, especially the young 
farmer and the tenant, nearly if not 
a fully complete system of credits for 
production and marketing. 


The American farmer will no long- 
er be compelled to dump his produc- 
tion at harvest time in response to the 
demand of the banker, the merchant, 
the fertilizer man, the machinery 
man, or others who have extended 
him credits maturing with the har- 
vest, which compels liquidation by 
the dumping process; but armed with 
these credit instrumentalities he is 
enabled to do the thing so close to the 
head of all agriculture—market his 
production co-operatively and in an 
orderly manner. Through the co-op- 
eratives he will authorize a monthly 
distribution throughout the consump- 
tive year of the twelve months’ sup- 
ply which he produces at harvest 
time, forgetting the old method by 
which, the records show, two-thirds of 
our entire production was thrown on 
the market within one-third of the 
year following harvest and the re- 
maining one-third before that first 
two-thirds was fully consumed, so that 
not only was the price level destroyed 
by the first movement but was kept 
at a low ebb throughout the consump- 
tive year. 

Now, however, when harvest time 
arrives, with the placing of the crops 
in warehouses which the present law 
permits after proper inspection and 


in lieu of cash; but these outstanding 
notes. could have wrecked the com- 
pany at any time. Clearly it was a 
case of not only refinancing, but of 
obtaining a new contract with the 
growers under which no greater ad- 
vance payment would be guaranteed 
than could ordinarily be supplied by 
the banks or other fianncial interests, 
depending on market conditions. 


To successfully conduct the double 
campaign at once seemed almost im- 
possible, but to stage one without the 
other was useless, inasmuch as both 
had to be accomplished. Accordingly 
the two big campaigns were launched 
simultaneously under the leadership 
of Managing Director Ralph P. Mer- 
ritt. The plan called for the raising, 
through the sale of preferred stock, 
of $2,500,000 by public subscription, 
and for the voluntary substitution on 
the part of the growers of a new con- 
tract in place of the existing agree- 
ment. From the very first, the effort 
to secure the necessary amount of 
money seemed sure of success. Prac- 
tically every business interest in the 
San Joaquin Valley proferred its help, 
and subscriptions totaling over half a 
million dollars were quickly raised in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, the 
amount of their contributions aggre- 


authorization by the Department of 
Agriculture, and then securing our 
credits through the warehouse re- 
ceipts and the intermediate credits 
system and releasing only in response 
to consumptive demand—not market 
demand, for the market demand is al- 
ways speculative, we will avoid the 
breaking of our price levels and in 
that way begin with a better market 
at harvest time and carry it on a 
higher plane throughout the consump- 
tive year, with resultant benefit to the 
producer and without harm to the 
consumer. 

The farmer will in this way be a 
free agent, doing business in a busi- 
ness-like way, having the same oppor- 
tunity of producing and marketing his 
product as other producers. At any 
time there are large crops and con- 
sequently more than a normal carry- 
over, it will be in the farmer’s hands 
and, being a burden to him, he will 
automatically arrange his acreage in 
such a way_as not to persist in a 
greater production than the market 
will rightfully absorb. This will as- 
sure us of a balanced production that 
will cover our needs and at the same 
time protect us from the broken mar- 
kets and the unhappy train of circum- 
stances following in the wake when 
farm crops sell at or below the cost 
of production. 

JT am aware that this is a different 
school of thought, although with the 
same objective, from that of the peo- 
ple who believe in arbitrary govern- 
ment price fixing or selling at a fixed 
price, both of which have the same 
effect. Those who believe in this ar- 
bitrary price fixing are, I am afraid, 
unmindful of what it carries with it. 
The farmer in his everyday life comes 
in contact with highly organized 
groups in whatever way he turns to 


aisin Growers Teach Lesson in Co-operation 


gating less than one per cent of the 
total volume of business done annual- 
ly in the San Joaquin Valley by these 
two cities. But the drive for con- 
tracts was not so promising. The new 
contract was distinctly a disappoint- 
ment to many growers who had ac- 
customed themselves to the one-sided 
benefits of the guaranteed first-pay- 
ment boomerang. Not to have a guar- 
antee under the new contract was not 
so good. There were payments to be 
met on land, as well as all the multi- 
tudinous obligations to which the hu- 
man race is heir. There were plenty 
of objections and there was plenty of 
opposition. 

According to those familiar with 
such campaigns, it would have been 
difficult to have selected a harder 
time for conducting the drive. The 
declining market, the reduction in 
land values, the personal financial ob- 
ligations of the growers, everything 
was lined up for failure except the 
spirit of the people themselves. From 
one end of the raisin belt to the other 
the word went forth concerning the 
campaign: “It’s going to win—it’s 
got to,” and from one end of the val- 
ley to the other the answer reverber- 
ated back on the night of May 5 that 
the fight had been won. 

In a statement for publication pre- 
pared on the following day Managing 
Director Merritt said: ‘‘The people of 
the raisin belt have thundered this 
message of hope to the four corners 
of the world—‘Farmers WILL stick to- 
gether in their hour of need!” 

Future plans for the raisin associa- 
tion call for the formation of a sub- 
sidiary manufacturing corporation and 
the election of an advisory board to 
consist of one member from each of 
approximately ‘thirty districts, each 
member to be elected by the growers 
of his own district. The purpose of 
the advisory board will be to put mat- 
ters of policy and responsibility for 
decisions of association problems as 
near as possible in the hands of the 
members themselves. 


‘Farm Bureau Opposes Price Fixing by the Government 


buy his supplies—whether it be the 
lumber, brick, or cement for his build- 
ings, the fertilizer or seed for his 
crops, the machinery for his equip- 
ment, steel or roofing or fencing, tile 
for drainage, or the clothing for his 
family. He would be denied the op- 
portunity of negotiating for a fair ex- 
change with these organized groups 
who come to him with an arbitrary 
price from which there is no appeal. 
He can exercise business acumen or 
trading ability to secure for himself 
an equality with these groups when 
he comes to sell and to buy only 
when he is able to own and control 
his products right up to the time and 
until a fair exchange is allowed. 

If in addition to having to meet or- 
ganized groups who price their own’ 
products we were to provide for gov- 
ernmental stabilization by the meth- 
od proposed in any of the bills now 
in Congress, the farmer would find 
himself between the arbitrary price 
fixed by the groups from whom he 
must secure the things he buys and 
the arbitrary price fixed by the gov- 
ernment on the things he produces. 
Since he is approximately one-third 
of the total population, he would be 
in the position of having his custom- 
ers, the other two-thirds of our popu- 
lation, after pricing their own goods, 
sit in with him and, with their ma- 
jority vote, determine at what price 
the farmer would sell his products to 
them. Without the incentive or op- 
nortunity to trade and with no reason 
for organizing, the result would be, 
as has always been the case, that the 
minimum price would become the 
maximum price, for there would be no 
active force to remove it from its 
starting point. He would lose all in- 
dividual initiative, all ability and in- 
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Not a Summer Resort—Just Freedom and Play Anywhere Along the 
Shores of Green Bay. 


Paved Highways, Railroads, Lake Michigan 
All Routes Lead Direct Into 


tlenominee 
County 


Free camp sites and bathing beaches along the shores of beau- 
tiful Green Bay; free camp sites beside pretty streams on all 
highways in the county. 


Wisconsin and Michigan Route 15, the Greater Sheridan 
Road, which starts at St. Louis and ends at Keweenaw Point 
on Lake Superior, enters Michigan at Menominee, passes 
through the center of Menominee County and intersects the 
famous CLOVERLAND TRAIL, Michigan Route 12, at Pow- 
ers-Spalding, in the north part of the county. Michigan 
Route 91 starts at Menominee and skirts the bay shore all the 
way to Escanaba, one of the most delightful, refreshing 50- 
mile drives in the country. 


Menominee County is the natural entrance and exit to Clover- 
land, a favorite stopping place over night because of its loca- 
tion from which all principal highways radiate. 


Menominee County is the most developed in manufacturing 
and agriculture in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, but there 
are thousands of undeveloped acres awaiting the settlers, hun- 
dreds of ideal sites for summer homes, numerous openings for 
new industries and business. Your trip may prove your best 
opportunity in life. 


Settlers Have Taxes Free 
For Five Years 


For descriptive literature and further information write; 
E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
PAUL M. SCHUYLER. County School Commissioner, Powers, Mich. 
HOWARD E. NADEAU, President Chamber of Commerce, Menomi- 
nee, Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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E HAVE kept two or three 
turkey hens and a gobbler 
over winter for a long time 


with fair success so the busi- 
ness is not entirely new. Last fall 
we saved five pure bred White 
Holland turkey hens and a gobbler. — 

As these turkeys all look alike we 
marked each with a dash of bluing, 
one on the back between the wings, 
another on the tail, a third on the 
breast, etc. This enabled us to keep 
watch of the flock and to determine 

which one had slipped away to a nest 
or was trying to get away to make 
one. 

We found that it paid to look for 
the nest immediately and to string up 
a small quantity of binding twine on 
the bushes or brush pile if the nest 
was away from the buildings. In the 
spring before the leaves are out the 
crows are ravenous and will sit in a 
tree or hover about for hours waiting 
for a turkey hen to leave her nest.. 
She will cover the eggs sufficiently 
from her viewpoint but she will never 
fool a crow. But let a little twine 
float about or maybe only an apron 
string and no crow will dare to tam- 
per with the nest. They seem to fear 
a trap. ; 

All eggs are gathered every day to 
prevent chilling and also to minimize 
the loss from skunks and porcupines. 
By packing the eggs carefully in shoe 
or rubber boxes one can turn a large 
humber of eggs in a very short time. 
This, too, must be done daily in order 
to secure a good hatch. 

A turkey hen will lay about fifteen 
eggs before wanting to set. As fast 
as we could get setting hens we set 
the eggs. Each Plymouth Rock or 
Rhode Island Red hen will cover 
about nine eggs. The proverb which 
goes something like this, “To train a 
child well one must commence with 
the grandparents,” is almost equally 
applicable to the poultry business. 
We have a 200 egg incubator and set 
it once each year, timed to hatch on 
May 1. We keep the pullets of the 
heavier types that can be relied upon 
to grow into good, steady~ mothers. 
Hatched early in May and kept grow- 
ing they are ready to be good layers 
in the winter and by spring are ready 
to set. 

Our experience with white turkeys 
has been that most of them will lay 
three settings of eggs. Left to them- 
selves, we have found turkeys setting 
along fences in haying time with a 
flock of half grown young turkeys 
begging her to come and go with them 
to look for things to eat. She cannot 
be successful since her interest is di- 
vided between being a companion to 
her growing youngsters and sitting 
tight on the nest. Neither is well 
cared for. 

The main reason in taking away the 
eggs from the first two layings is to 
keep the turkey hen employed, gain- 
fully if possible. Failing such employ- 
ment she will come and do her utmost, 
often successfully, to take away the 
young turkeys which have been hatch- 
ed by chicken hens and together they 
will roam for a mile or more. Unless 
brought home and ‘yarded every night 
this means almost certain loss, and 
these early birds are by far the most 
valuable. If the turkey has a third 
batch of eggs to care for she will let 
the rest severely alone and will tend 
to raising the little ones which hatch 
about the last of July. More dangers 
and losses will beset these than any 
of the others but those which do come 
through to Thanksgiving will weigh 
around six pounds, dressed, and will 
be just the size many small families 
will want. 

To go back to the eggs of the first 
and second setting which are entrust- 
ed to chicken hens: As these hatch 
each hen with her family is taken to 

a yard about thirty rods from the 
house and is given a box and a little 
woven wire pen to herself—the pen 
is about four feet across and they are 
kept shut in here for two or three 
days. They are given skim milk 
curds, squeezed dry, water in shallow 
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dishes so the little turks cannot) 
themselves, gravel and a little 
and barley, mixed. After they) 
few days old and are let out the 
snap up grasshoppers and other 
insects but they must be fed reg, 
three times a day. | 


Small martin houses put up on; 
in the yard will do much to «| 
these birds and they are a grea| 
in keeping off crows; binding | 
strung three or four times acro. 
yard 1s also a help. Night mus) 
the young turkeys securely sg}: 
from skunks and other prowlin| 
mals but they must also have 1 
air. It is important to prever 
young turkeys from crowding in 
and coops. They will sweat ¢ 
the night and then get chilled 
the turkey nature is wild the 
must be opened the first thing - 
morning, a 

Long before the chickens th 
it advisable to take the little o 
a roost we induced them to dos 
had thiee rows of poles, one tw 
next five and the last about seve 
high in the air. After a little 
tice the turkeys learned to fly 
these roosts but first, after the 
nicely feathered, we took them 
under the hen’s wings and se 
up on the open air roosts. Bei 
ly dark they would nearly alwa 
on but sometimes we had to | 
the process two or three times; | 
we would put the mother hen 4 
she would speak reassuringly | 
brood and they would snuggle 
for the night, 

We found it necessary to add 
eight feet to the roost pole leng{ 
ery Monday. They grew about 
much during the week, and we 
it pleasant to walk out to the roc 
moonlight and look at all the 
white, fluffy shapes and perha) 
intervals of ten or twelve fee 
larger and darker form of a hen, 

Early in July the larger turkey, 
fare farther and farther afield bu 
domesticated hen acts as a cheel 
influences them to get back t 
roost and feeding ground at 1 
There is no appreciable loss fro 
hen’s “time.” Chickens are so } 
to mother little turkeys that ; 
three or four weeks after they 
hatched the hens will build nes| 
or near the colony houses and 
there every day. The young tu 
will stick around the nest while 
hen is on and then they will 
forth so happily to forage. 
are unlike geese in that whe 
range through grain fields them 
damage until the grain is in sho 
stacks. At that stage they cal 
seen before they have time t 
much damage. 

Later in the autumn when thi 
sects are less numerous the Dill 
nuts fall and the flock is busy # 
from morning until late afternod 
the woods. It is then that the tu 
who has been busy looking afterll 
results of the third batch of eggs 
come and, after looking the flock 
and asserting her authority, wil? 
sume responsibility for her share 

From then until Thanksgiving | 
only to supply them with bane 
corn or whatever they are to t® 
Mostly they are so anxious to 
away to the fields and woods 
they will eat only what they can 
up in passing. | 

We got no fancy prices for! 
young turkeys. Forty cents a pt 
for nice, fat young turkeys, dres} 
when the Chicago market wat 
cents; 32 cents for live turkeys 
the Chicago market was 36; 4 
at that our 101 young turkeys 
to enough to average $74 ea 
each of the five turkey hens we 

We understand that ten youn; 
keys per hen is considered a 
average; by the above methoc 
raised twenty. 


“Chicago Judge Appeals to L 
Curb U. S. Murderers.” Many | 
best people think it would be_ 
cellent idea~-St, Paul Dispate 


% 
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N ELEPHANT pulling a ma- 
nure spreader! An improb- 
able farm sight, particularly 
in the United States, and im- 
neticable even were it possible, the 
sage farmer would declare. On 
ordinary farm, of course, the 


she 550 acre Wallace circus farm, 
¢t is called, near Peru, Indiana, it 
n entirely different story. On this 
fa elephants DO pull manure 
haders and they make the going 
#7 even with the heaviest loads pos- 
a through any kind of slush, mud 
juagmire. 

he Wallace farm was established 
{the late B. E. Wallace, founder of 
Carl Hagenbeck-Wallace circus, 


{ is now being used as winter quar- 


«3 for the John Robinson and Sells- 
to circuses and to raise a part of 
. great quantity of feed needed for 
hay- and grain-eating animals 
|re in the winter. 


‘he winter boarders at this inter- 
ing farm include twenty-seven ele- 
mts, fifteen lions, five tigers, five 
Ts, five camels, seventy dogs, one 
popotamus, one ape, a number of 
nkeys and deer, 300 horses, as well 
a great many permanent residents, 
h as swine and blooded cattle and 
‘er typical farm animals. To be 
le, it is a real undertaking to care 

these animals, keep them in trim 
fi feed them. For the purpose, an 
j1sual group of buildings, an unusual 
Jranization and the best of equip- 
tnt have been brought together. In- 
ded in the equipment are arenas 


‘putting the animals daily through 


The 
‘First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center «i Cloverland 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS 
and PROFITS 


$4,000,000 


t 
h 


$22,000,000 


id his bank wants to know 
| 
| 


you and your problem. 
| The interests of Northeastern 
)Minnesota are the interests 
of this bank. 


‘Consult us personally or by 
mail. 


Duluth’s Oldest National Bank 


When Hitched to a Spreader the Elephants Make the Job Look Easy 
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Elephants Help on Farm 


their paces, inside and outside rings, 
repair departments, etc. 

Naturally on a large sized, special 
farm such as the Wallace circus farm, 
farming operations are carried on in 
a big way. In the matter of manure 
spreading already mentioned, for in- 
stance, five McCormick - Deering 
spreaders are employed and the use 
to which each of these machines is 
put in three winter months is the 
equivalent of that which a machine 
on the average farm gets in five years. 
The Wallace farm people ioad these 
spreaders heavily and sometimes 
when the manure is frozen and the 
going unusually hard, horses or mules 
are not equal to the pulling job nec- 
essary. It is then that an elephant 
hitched to a spreader as shown in the 


illustration steps in and makes of the 
job an easy undertaking. 


Oats, timothy, alfalfa and corn are 
the crops usually grown on the Wal- 
lace circus farm. One hundred acres 
are put into alfalfa, from which three 
cuts are made per year. Three hun- 
dred acres were, also, planted to corn 
last year. None of the corn is shuck- 
ed by hand, but all of it is run through 
the husker and shredder. A large 
quantity of the alfalfa is ground and 
in that form provides a delicacy that 
especially pleases the palate of the 
hippopotamus. 

For the tillage of the land and for 
use in other typical farm operations 
a complete assortment of farm ma- 
chines and implements has been in- 
stalled. These include two corn bind- 
ers, one husker and shredder, thirty- 
five wagons, two feed griniers, five 
spreaders, twelve kerosene engines 

The twelve kerosene engines not 
only provide power for driving various 
typical farm machines, in winter, but 
also in summer form part of the equip- 
ment of the circuses while they are 
on the road, and are used especially 
for driving tent stakes and for rolling 
up the tents. 

An interesting use is made of a 
sulky plow when the circus is on the 
road. Every time the tents are put 
up this plow is used to plow a furrow 
around the tents so that in case of 
rain, water will not run underneath, 
and always it is the job of Trilby, one 
of the work elephants, to pull it. 

When Wallace was alive the farm 
at Peru, which he bought in parcels 
at various times, was the great show- 
man’s special pet. Like so many men 
in the show business Wallace was 
raised on the farm and as soon as he 
became successful began to invest in 
farm properties. It almost amounted 
to an instinct—this desire to get back 
to the farm. The same spirit that im- 
pelled Wallace to put the best that 
money could buy into his circus en- 
terprises held sway, also, in the op- 
eration of his Peru farm. The Wal- 
lace tradition, that everything should 
be the best, still holds on the farm 
that bears the Wallace name. In its 
equipment and efficient practices the 
farm, in fact, is one of the most not- 
able in this country. 
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Suits for Men and Young Men 
Men’s Blue Serge Suits, $12.95 


The price alone tells you how exceptionally attractive this 
offering is. These Suits are made of fine quality blue serge, 
carefully tailored. The kind of Suits men are proud to own 
and wear. Sizes 34 to 44. 


Young Men’s Suits, $19.95 


Here are some unusually smart styles in Young Men’s Suits, 
so popular among the better dressed yuong fellows. Young 
Men’s Suits in sports and double breasted models. Made of 
fine materials, in the popular browns and gray tones. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 

Second—Tell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 

Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 

Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. 

Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 

Sixth—Give your weight and height. 

We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 

cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability o this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of CLUVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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THE STATE OF WISCONSIN PRESENTS ITS ANNUAL (73rd Year) 


STATE FAIR 


Aug. 27, 28, 29, 30, 31; Sept. 1 
SIX DAYS; SIX NIGHTS 


CENTS Automobiles Free 


DAY OR SPECIAL RATI 
—SPECIAL RATES— 
NIGHT —ALL RAILWAYS— 


bed = [National Crop Improvement Service.] 
American Legion Day HERE is no market for loose 


hay in a large commercial way, 
MONDAY, AUGUST 27. aria where loose hay is prodiead 
rts eakers. generally in a community, top prices 
Army Bands, War Song Concerts, Sp Neder tit soar) 
. vou are never received for the growers. 
Wisconsin School Children Admitted Free as Guests of State “Baled thay ‘always: della fonder 


eral dollars more per ton than loose 
hay,” state J. K. Rodgers of Marshall 


e oR 
iilian Boyer’s = ||*8< 
a “Tests have proved that from 20 


f a : to 40 per cent of the hay crop food 
World’s Greatest Aviation Circus in value is saved by baling 


ALL THE THRILLERS “It is well to note that storing, 


Every Night Daredevil Flyers in a 


BATTLE IN THE SKY! 


The Farm on Parade 
$130,000.00 in Prizes for 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Agricultural, Horticul- 


Bylo: 


N HIS bulletin, “The Rural Com- 


MUnty es Hain Os Galpin says, 
tural, Apiary Products; YEAR’S ROUND. UP of Badger State “Everyone who shares in giving a 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Activities, and community fair is bound to learn a 


great deal in the course of his efforts. 

NATION’S GREATEST DAIRY SHOW He trades ideas with all of his neigh- 
bors and goes home richer in thought. 
; He discovers where the best seed and 
the finest eggs in the neighborhood 

Program of Harness Racing may be obtained. He finds what farm- 
First Race at 1 P. M. ers are in need of his kind of pure 
MONDAY WEDNESDAY bred stock. He gets to know and un- 
2:17 Trot (Driving Clubs).......$ 600 2:09 Pace derstand his town neighbors, also, if 


2:15 Pace (Driving Clubs)........ 600 2:12 Trot ae the fair is given at the trade center. 
2-Year-Old Trot _..._.._.......... 1,200 me2zri4 Paces... ee 1,500 His town neighbors get to know him 
2:08" Pace) 2.5..-2:.0.3s0ineu 2,000, — .3sYear-Oldi rot)... 800 too, and mutual respect is bound to 
THURSDAY FRIDAY result.” 
2:08 Trot .........._.....................-...$3,000 Free-For-All Pace ........:.ccc0-...-- $2,000 The community fair includes all of 
2:12 Pace 2:13 (rot yee = eat eee 1,000 the people of the neighborhood from 
2:06 Trot 2:17 %Pace 5... eee 1,000 the youngest who figure in the baby 
3-Yoar-Old Pace 22177. rot) eee ee eee 1,000 contest to the oldest who have charge 


of booths, livestock, or other exhibits. 


The boys have their share in the calf 
AU i O RACING! club shows, while the girls figure in 
S the cooking and canning demonstra- 


TUESDAY and SA’ ‘URDAY, at 2 P. M.—The World’s Fastest tions. 


Dirt Track Drivers and Cars The local fair helps the county fair. 


In Rusk County, Wis., the town of 
HORSE SHOW! 


Stubbs has taken first place for hav- 
ing the best township booth year after 
STOCK PAVILION—MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
DAY and FRIDAY NIGHTS at 8 o'clock. 


year directly as a result of having a 
lively community fair first. The com- 
munity fair is held a few days previ- 
ous to the county fair, so that the ex- 


SEE THE 1924 MODELS AUTOS AND TRUCKS IN THE hibits may be taken directly to the 


AUTOMOBILE SHOW! ME Ce areata of the county 


400,000 SQUARE FEET OF EXHIBITS AND DEMONSTRATIONS fair is the good advertising that re- 
sults. If a farmer has certified seed 
or pure bred live stock for sale, his 
neighbors and people from all parts of 
the county will find it out at the fair. 
In Bruce, Wis., a parade of floats was 
one of the features of the fair. Local 
organizations advertised in that way. 
One of the county papers made the 
following statement of the parade: 
“The procession was about four blocks 
long and the floats taking part were 
probably the best ever seen in any 
event held in Rusk county. The Big 
Bend float containing fruits, melons, 
and garden truck of various kinds 
drew much comment from the specta- 
tors and won first prize.” 

At Weyerhaeuser a strictly farm- 
er’s float took part in the parade. Pure 
bred Wisconsin No. 8 corn was strung 
on nails entirely around the float. The 
bottom step was filled with certified 
Rural New Yorker and Triumph pota- 
to seed, while the top of the float was 
a display of melons, pumpkins, garden 
vegetables, fruits, and canned goods. 
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SIX NIGHTS! 1923’s GREATEST SHOW 
PRESENTING THE $20,000 FIREWORKS SPECTACLE 


“INDIA” 


500-Foot stage and 25 STAR CIRCUS AND VAUDEVILLE ACTS on 


two mammoth stages, and 


WHITE HUSSAR SINGING BAND-Six Soloists 
20 Other Bands and Orchestras 


50-ACRE EXPOSITION OF FARM MACHINERY. 


$$$ $$ 
FREE PARKING SPACE FOR 20,000 AUTOMOBILES 


ee 
THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR “Educates, Inspires and En- 
tertains on the Biggest Possible Scale.” 


Baling Hay Prevents Loss in Shippir 


Community Fair ACV 
DANIELS 


August, 
7 


hauling and shipping are all fg 
tated by baling. The hay baler 
mits the hay grower to save all 
crop and receive top prices for 
surplus.” 

Baling should’ be done to conf 
with the demands of the best mar] 
for each locality, and care be take} 
secure bale ties of tough soft y 
with great tensile strength and y 
strong heads. 


Broken bales in a shipment ¢a 
loss and can be prevented by g 
baling with strong ties. 


This was a direct advertisement 
the faim which the float represent 


In the same way, the fair boosts” 
entire community. People see w 
can be raised in that neighborh 
and are disposed favorably toward 

Perhaps there is no greater ady 
tage of a rural community fair tl 
the fact that it standardizes the pr 
ucts of the locality. A farmer be 
his neighbor on his exhibit of certif 
potato seed. The neighbor resol 
to raise seed like it next year, onl 
little better. That same neighbor nr 
get the blue ribbon on his corn ¢ 
play. The other farmers resolve 
capture the prize the next time. 
in time better crops of greater 1 
formity are grown, and the neighb 
hood soon becomes known for its p 
duction of seed that is true to type. 

It can thus be seen that aside fr 
the pleasure obtained, the direct ag 
cultural and financial advantage of 
community fair will amply pay t 
participants for taking part, and t 
greatest boosters are the ones 
benefit the most. 

A fitting tribute is paid to the far 
ers for their efforts in presenting t 
rural community fair to the public 
C. J. Galpin in the following words: 

“Although these ‘close-up’ fairs m 
include but one or two neighborhoo 
yet we find that, throughout Wise¢ 
sin, they are usually as excellent. al 
painstaking in workmanship as a 
the great county exhibits which 1 
resent dozens of communities. 
matter of fact, there is a peculia 
spiration about staging a comm 
fair that cannot, in the natur 
things, be experienced in the o 
zation of a larger exhibit. ¥ 

In the community fair, neigh 
works with neighbor, the home 
products are seen in a new light e 
ery contestant is known to every ot 
er contestant as well as to all # 
spectators. The conditions and d 
cumstances under which all the pro 
ucts are made or grown are kno n 
all the participants; a special 
is taken in every prize winning ent 
by the whole community. ; 


Little Things Count Most 

The chickens, the eggs, the bul 
the fruit. the honey and other so-call 
little things have caused many f 
ers to prosper who would be in ¢ 
were it not for these little thi 
Nothing is little that enables men 
women to live well and prosper, 


* 
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#n because good legume hay is 
(lly rich in the fat soluble vita- 
Jand it therefore appeared pos- 
qyat a small amount of this hay 
j3ave the pigs. A larger propor- 
hay was not used because the 
‘ve tracts of young pigs are not 
tiited to handle much hay or 
ry roughage. 
4 small amount of chopped al- 
las prevented any trouble from 
or paralysis, and all the pigs 
ifty. This alfalfa was chopped 
joing it through a silage cutter 
Jd with an alfalfa screen. Hay 
/ chopped sufficiently fine for all 
fs at small expense on the 
y this method, and. there is no 
sty for buying alfalfa meal. In 
:bability chopped clover or soy- 
ay would serve the same pur- 
s chopped alfalfa. We _ shall 
is out later. If one does not 
suitable cutter, he can scrape 
leaves and chaff from the floor 
she legume hay is pitched down 
le mow and mix this with the 
id skim milk or other feeds to 
slop, thus forcing the pigs to 
hay. 
31 sows will commonly eat plen- 
lfalfa hay of good quality if it 
fincut in a suitable rack where 
ave access to it at all times. 
sually do not like clover hay 
as well as alfalfa. Young pigs 
rt eat much long alfalfa from a 
nd often will not take enough 
‘ide a sufficiency of the fat sol- 
tamine, 
(1g alfalfa hay to yellow corn.— 
trial now in progress one lot 
) is being fed 5 per cent of 
pl alfalfa in addition to yellow 
id skim milk. There is too lit- 
ference between the_ results 
is lot and the lot fed. only yel- 
om and skim milk to warrant 
nmelusions concerning the ad- 
ity of adding alfalfa to this ra- 
juich is already quite rich in fat 
yitamine. Where the alfalfa 
‘ded, the pigs have gained a 
ore rapidly, but the feed cost 
pounds gain has been a little 
This matter will be studied 


ie 5 per cent of alfalfa has been 
o the ration of yellow corn and 
|) (Lot VII), the results are con- 


Lloydalet 


s aller and lighter than any other baby carriage; 
|. almost as roomy as a large carriage. A 
aturally, it is easily handled; and it serves per- ( 
itly as a stroller when baby has outgrown a baby ~“ 


—> = Yn 
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siderably improved. Not only has 
the daily gain been increased 0.2 
pound, but the feed cost of 100 pounds 
gain has been reduced from $6.28 to 
$5.78. A few years ago animal hus- 
bandmen thought that a ration of corn 
and tankage was well nigh ideal for 
growing and fattening pigs, but our 
trials, as well as experiments at other 
stations, have clearly shown that pigs 
fed in the dry lot on only corn and 
tankage will often become unthrifty, 
even though the corn is yellow corn. 
Just what the deficiency in this ration 
is we do not yet know. It may be 
there is some lack of vitamine, or the 
proteins may not be the most effi- 
cient, or there may be a deficiency in 
mineral matter. Whatever the diffi- 
culty is, it seems to be largely over- 
come by adding a very small amount 
of alfalfa. 

Even better results have been se- 
cured in this trial where not only al- 
falfa but also linseed meal has been 
added to the ration of yellow corn and 
tankage. This lot visibly excels all 
the others in rate of gain and degree 
of finish, and the feed cost of 100 
pounds gain has been only $5.47. We 
have been working for several years 
on the problem of efficient rations for 
fall pigs in our northern winter cli- 
mate, suitable for farmers who do not 
have dairy by-products available. Sev- 
eral combinations of feeds have been 
tried with varying success, but this 
relatively simple mixture of corn, 
tankage, linseed meal, and alfalfa hay 
seems to be a most excellent one, so 
far as we can judge from the results 
secured in two trials carried on this 
winter and other preliminary work. 
If a ration can be found which will 
make fall pigs gain uniformly as well 
as spring pigs on pasture, it will be of 
great benefit to all farmers in north- 
ern states. 

Importance of legume hay for swine 
in winter.—From the excellent results 
we have secured in various trials 
where legume hay has been added to 
the rations of brood sows and of pigs 
of various ages, we now recommend 
that every hog and pig in Wisconsin 
get legume hay each day when not on 
pasture, unless they are fed yellow 
corn and dairy by-products. Then it 
may not be of any special benefit for 
growing and fattening pigs. 
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> riage. The only carriage 
Voven on the wonderful Lloyd Loom—of one end- step ee evar 
I Wicker strand. Because of this remarkable loom— nena it 2 sprue 
/ invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving far Don’t accept a sub- 
are perfectly and thirty times faster than human stitute, Find the 
lids, Lloydalets can be bought for a lower-price as te memes niet 


| has ever before been asked for a baby carriage 
imilar quality. 
‘ your dealer to show you Lloydalets. 
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THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. Gentlemen: Please send dt your 
mominee, Michigan 


gh Bain bon ae Co.) booklet, ‘‘Mothers of the W: 
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Baby Carriages & Furniture 


and name of nearest Lloyd deale» 


Arch Rock on Mackinac Island 


ackinac Islan 


The 
Summer Resort 
of America 


HE art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic 

scenes that have made history in time of war and in 

time of peace all blend in harmonious welcome to tour- 
ists entering Cloverland through the southeast gateway, or 
bid adieu to the traveler after a sojourn at the wonderful 
Mackinac Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the 
varying lights and shades of the hours and the movements 
of passing ships. Well kept roads—thirty miles of them— 
lead in various directions from the village, through the 
woods, amid curious rock formations, now along the edge 
of the bluff with vistas of the lake, and again to some open 
outlook, whence the panorama is bounded only by the lim- 
itations of vision. There are glens and ravines innumer- 
able; open spaces which were the ancient gardens of the 
Indians; and delectable parks, whose clumps of shrubs and 
trees are so effectively arranged that one at first thought 
credits the artistic effect to the skill of the landscape artist 
rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN 


Quaint Old Army Post on Mackinac Island 
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U.S. Mail 
Bank Service 


It isn’t necessary for you to come to the 
First National Bank in person, at certain 
hours of the day, in order to transact 
business with us. 


By using our efficient bank-by-mail serv- 
ice you can make deposits from your 
own home at any hour when you find it 
convenient. You can also withdraw 
money, obtain drafts, or secure our ad- 
vice on financial problems at the cost of 
a two-cent stamp. 


Ask us about this service. 


| First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Haxcess of $4,000,000.00 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Seattle and return 


Also 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt Lake City, 
also Lander and Casper, Wyoming and return 


The National Parks, the Black Hills and 
many other Western scenic localities. 
Favorable stopover privileges. Liberal 
return limits. Wide choice of routes. 
Fast, splendidly fequipped through trains daily. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


Ask for booklet *‘Forty Ways and More to California and North 
Coast’’ and other descriptive literature, 


Apply to . 
“Ticket Agents 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 
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. TRIP through the mountainous 
iron country of the Upper Penin- 
sula on the main highways might 

cause one to ask if there is anything 
to this region that would attract, out- 
side of its marvelous scenic beauty 
and vast mineral resources. Yet, the 
scenery is almost forgotten by those 
who live amid these environments; 
they pursue the even tenure of their 
ways making a living, and leave the 
amazing to the casual visitor or tour- 
ist. 

There are numerous spots in Clover- 
land that are rich in their wealth of 
incomparable beauty; indeed, nature 
has been extremely lavish in the be- 
stowal of magnificent charm, and not 
the least prominent among them is 
Chicagoan Lake, which is situated in 
one of the most beautiful parts of our 
resourceful north country. The pic- 
turesque, scenic beauty, which forms 
a sort of a background for the shores 
of this beautiful sheet of water is a 
setting that would immediately in- 
spire the immortal Longfellow, or Bry- 
ant, who wrote: “To him who, in the 


love of nature holds communion with. 


her visible forms, she speaks a vari- 
ous language.” 

Rising above the level of this lake 
the banks, in some places, attain a 
height of 100 feet and when reflected 
in the smooth water, at times makes 
a “picture no artist can paint.” 

At one end of Chicagoan Lake, and 
buried in the heart of a virgin head- 
wood forest is the abode of Alexander 
Pesonen, who has created for himself 
and family a home that is prolific in 
the many features that pure air and 
wholesome environment can endow. 
Mr. Pesonen has a splendid farm in 
this beauty spot, and while many may 
have primeval ideas about tilling the 
soil there, a trip to Mr. Pesonen’s 
farm would be somewhat of a revela- 
tion. In keeping with the splendid 
environment nature has given him, he 
has erected splendid buildings, includ- 
ing a concrete milk house, well-filled 
ice-house—in fact Mr. Pesonen and his 


The Producer 


overworked. 
price. Recent 


the market for your own cattle. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


Harvesting Clover Hay on the Pesonen Farm 


only when there is a margin between cost of pr¢ 
tion and selling price. ? 

QUALITY is one factor in production that is 
It reduces cost and increases St 
steer feeding trials on Short 
calves, whose breeding was known, revealed thai 
most profitable producers were the best qua 
animals produced by the best Shorthorn sires. ” 

Control of market prices seems to be beyont 
ability of the producer. Improvement of quality is easily within his 1 

Breed and Feed Shorthorns. Produce a better product and imp 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


family have about all the 
ences that dwellers in the com 
enjoy. 

Well bred cattle is one of ° 
bies of this Chicagoan Lake 
and while he has excellent 
well groomed, he long ago joi 
procession and now owns a 
automobile. 


When the fishing season ope 
one of the first to catch th 
Walton spirit, gets into his 
short distance from his house 
tracts from the waters - maj 
specimen of smallmouth bla 
white fish and lake trout. Cl 
Lake is one of the few small 
in which all of these fish 
while the country contiguous 
inhabited by numerous smal 
black bear and deer. 

Visitors are given a most 
greeting by this farmer, lum 
and all around good fellow a 
tleman, whose nearest town is 
Falls, and to which Mr. Pesone 
through several miles of virgi 
wood in reaching the main h 
If you ever visit Chicagoan 
and you ought to—don’t leave 
shaking hands with Pesonen. 


Spacing Poultry House 


From twenty-five to 100 hen 
to be about as many as is S$} 
economical to keep together. 
flocks of this size about four 
feet of floor space should be 
to each bird, which will suffice 
cases where careful attention j 
to cleanliness and ventilation. 
to three and one-half square 
enough for Leghorns in large 
If the fowls are kept in smalle 
a little more floor space per Db 
be needed. Where the climat 
mild that it is unnecessary to k 
fowls confined, except for a fe 
at a time, and especially if th 
are kept in small colony hous 
space per bird will be sufficien 


Makes Mone 


CHICAGO, IL 


{st, 1923 


‘RTAIN sections of Europe, po- 
Hoes are extensively grown and 
Yshly prized as a feed for live 
In this country other feeds can 
dy be produced more economical- 
~ that the feeding of potatoes to 
tock is only a by-product, as it 
of the potato industry. 

; just possible that as time goes 
owever, we will likewise feed 
potatoes to our farm stock, for 
ald seem that during such sea- 
das the present, when growers 
weed with a heavy crop and a 
g market, it would be good busi- 
sto grade carefully and market 
y potatoes of superior quality. 
ut doubt the total return of this 
3 crop could be materially in- 
a:d by such a practice, regardless 
y the small potatoes are disposed 
a fact the question of standard- 
4the marketable surplus of this 
not only this year but every 
‘through efficient grading should 
eren just as careful consideration 
a great problem of production. 
(nately these cull potatoes can be 
the source of additional income 
rketing them through live stock. 


composition of potatoes varies 
slerably, depending largely upon 
y, type of soil and weather con- 
s. The total dry matter may run 
18 to 30 per cent, protein (grow- 

aterial) 1.3 to 4.5 per cent, and 
ri (fattening material) from 12 
per cent—the average being 
d 25 per cent dry matter with a 
ive ratio or proportion of grow- 
jaterial to fattening material of 
)2. Being relatively low in pro- 
nd high in starch, they would be 
'd as a fattening feed. 


ipared to the common root crops 
( contain approximately 90 per 
water, potatoes have nearly two 
me-half times as much dry mat- 


— 


‘ris largely in the form of starch 
nould be supplemented with such 
m rich feeds as meat-meal tank- 
inseed oil meal or milk for pigs, 
nseed oil meal, wheat bran, clo- 
r alfalfa hay for cattle, horses 
aeep. 

7 potatoes are not as palatable 
jany other feeds but are quite 
iy eaten by cattle, horses and 
é When fed to pigs they should 
oked or steamed and the water 
fin cooking discarded. Fed in 
quantities they are rather laxa- 
ind thought by some to cause 
on. Dairymen are of the opin- 
iat excessive potato feeding re- 
in tainted milk and a white 
ike butter. 

‘ther reason why potatoes should 
fed too freely is because of the 
ice of a poisonous material call- 
fanine. As this is found in rela- 
larger quantities in potato 
is, they should be removed be- 
eeding. The latter, of course, is 
‘ticular importance in the spring 
‘arly summer when disposing of 
omainder of the crop of the pre- 
|season. 

' increase or decrease in the 
ity of potatoes fed should be 
| 8radually to avoid digestive 


] 


‘ortunately comparatively few 
te feeding trials have been con- 
1 with a view to securing infor- 
no regarding the feeding value of 
es for the different classes of 
sock. What information is avail- 
eads to the conclusion that 400 
‘S of cooked potatoes or 600 
S of raw potatoes will replace 
.unds of mixed grain in the ra- 


atoes are particularly valuable 
ittening pigs. They should be 
d, the water discarded, then 
with grain at the rate of three 
‘potatoes to one part of the con- 
ites. Prepared in this way they 
ye fed liberally to fattening pigs 
ws suckling their litters. Raw 
ves may be fed in limited quan- 
to mature, idle, brood sows. If 
! pregnant sows, they should be 


As previously stated this dry: 


CLOVERLAND 


Feeding Value of Potatoes 


By AUSTIN A. DOWELL, University of Minnesota 


cooked and fed in relatively smaller 
quantities. 

Because potatoes, if fed in excess to 
dairy cows taint the milk, produce 
white salve-like butter, and are too 
laxative, it is suggested that not more 
than thirty pounds of cooked potatoes 
or somewhat less of raw potatoes be 
fed to a cow of average size. If fed 
raw they may be chopped and fed with 
the grain. 

On most farms, potatoes can be 
more profitably fed to other classes 
of live stock than to horses. If they 
are to be used, feed not more than 
seventeen pounds per day to mature 
horses, less if at heavy work. They 
may be fed raw, cut and mixed with 
the grain. Do not feed potatoes to 
young colts or pregnant mares. 

Good sound potatoes may be fed to 
fattening sheep or wethers but should 
be avoided in the ration for pre ynant 
ewes. Feed around two and a half 
pounds of raw potatoes for each 100 
pound sheep. They should be cut and 
fed separately or mixed with the 
grain. 

As much as forty pounds of raw po- 
tatoes may be fed to advantage to fat- 
tening cattle. While traveling through 
the cattle feeding section of England 
and Scotland a short time ago, the 
writer noticed many feeders utilizing 
the remains of the previous year’s po- 
tato crop in this way. They were 
feeding around one-half bushel per 
steer daily. The cattle, varying from 
twenty to thirty months old, were 
turned out on pasture at night, 
brought in under cover during the 
day, and fed liberally on linseed cake 
morning and evening. The uncut raw 
potatoes being fed during the middle 
of the day. Though no comparative 
figures were available, the feeders 
were of the opinion that the potatoes 
stimulated the appetite of the cattle. 
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THE PRESCOTT COMPANY |-caScinee] MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


MENOMINEE 


MENOMINEE SAW COMPANY 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


A Friendly Bank in A Live Town 


Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


First National Bank 


of Calumet 


Calumet, 
Capital $200,000.00 


Michigan 


CALL IN AND SEE US 


We are always pleased to serve you 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 
Edward F, Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 


Officers: 
Vice. Pres. ; 
C. Harrington, Asst. 

Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


-s the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Everything In Banking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Corresponicnce Invited 


£ ULT S/.VINGS BANK 


Sau. Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 


of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 


regarding Iron County. 


Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, 
bon, Asst. Cashier; 
Cashier. 


Irene 


| 


Chas, 
Van Wagner, 
Cashier; Geo. 
Colberg, 


First National Bank 


of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, 


Officers : 


Hope is filling a lot more people 


than it ever did before. 


Hoist for Berd 
Trucks. . $27 
Stop shoveling. Depend- 
able Hoist- guaranteed to 
fit Ford truck chassis, 
Installs easy; can’t 
break. We pay freight. 
Write. 

Dependable Mfg. Co., 
Streator, Ill. 


$150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier, 


ami 


They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


$200,000.00 
$200,000.00 
$250,000.00 


Wapital "Ys pasta oss vaca 
Surplus 


Undivided Earnings .... 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, 


D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 


A General Banking Business. 
Savings 


Commercial and 
Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 

F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, 
L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. 

Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. 


Vice Pres. ; 
Chamberlain, 
Cashier; Helen 
F. P. Bohn, 
Westin, L. H. 
Chamberlain. 


—— ee, 


The Newberry State Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; BE. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B.- McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres, and Cashier. 


The Marquette County 
Savings Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 


Officers and Directors: H. L. Kaufman, Pres.; 

§. R. Kaufman, View Pres.; G. A. Carlson, Cash. 

ier; 0. bi. Barber Asst. Cashier: E. J. Hudson, 

E. S. Bice, *Loui. G. Kaufman, Chairman Ad- 
visory Committee. 


Ask Your Banker 


Your banker will gladly help 
you solve any of your farm 
problems. It always pays to 


consult your banker. 


=N 


VALUE OF CLUB WORK 

Director H. Umberger, of Kansas 
commenting on the value of club work 
says, “The boy or girl is more suscep- 
tible to new information and \hen 
once committed the period of useful- 
ness is much longer than in the adult 
and usually is much more permanent- 
ly established.” 


Do you suppose a fellow’s sweet- 
heart uses a honey comb? 


| 


Do Rationed Swine Nee 
Mineral Supplement? — 


(Continued from page 5) 


concentrates, Thev will then 
be no cuest’on that the pigs will eat 
the desired amount. One-half to two 
pounds of «ny of the calcium-rich min- 
eral supplements previously mention- 
ed to each 100 pounds of concentrates 
will be an ample amount for pigs 
or brood sows. 

When swine are fed sheiled corn or 
ear corn, the mineral sup.!ement can 
not be mixed with the feed, but should 
be fed separately in a suitable cov- 
ered box or self-feeder. Such mineral 
supplements as ground _ limestone, 
wood ashes, ground rock phosphate, 
and bone meal, are not very palatable 
to pigs, and hence they may not eat 
enough of the supplement to have the 
desired effect. To increase the palat- 
ability of the mineral supplement, salt 
may be mixed with it, or else a small 
proportion of tankage or meat meal 
may be mixed with the mineral supple- 
ment. 

For feeding to swine with ear corn 


with the 


centive to trade or barter, and he 
would become the victim of an auto- 
cratic system of business and price 
fixing which would make him in effect 
a ward of the government, whereas 
by the present method we are seeking 
to develop a democracy that gives the 
widest opportunity to agriculture to 
compete individually or collectively 
and meet the other groups on an 
equitable basis in an organized way. 

So, as between the autocratic meth- 
od of government price fixing, either 
through sale or guarantee, and the 
method which Congress has author- 
ized through our intermediate credits 
and warehousing measures, we will 
have secured and preserved to the 
farmers’ uses the better method above 
referred to, or a democracy through 
which the individuals can collective- 
ly work out their own business needs, 
and they themselves direct, giving up 
their production only when the rela- 
tion between it and the production of 


ANISH and Norwegian scientists 
are reported to have reached the 
conclusion several years ago that 
eels caught off of Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark were hatched and bred 
in West Indian waters, and, as two 
year olds, crossed the Atlantic to 
take up their residence in Scandina- 
vinn waters. This conclusion seems 
to be borne out by the fact that no 


Bureau Opposes Price Fixin 


(Continued from page 7) ial 


Breeding Grounds of the Eel 
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Yes, They're All Trout, Count ‘Em 


Augu 


or shelled corn and proper pr 
rich supplements any one of. thi 
lowing mixtures may be used. 4 
is at the present time no defini 
formation as to just which or 
these mineral mixtures will giy 
best results. 

(1) Equal parts by weight of gr 
limestone and salt; or equal 
wood ashes and salt. These g§) 
calcium but no appreciable amou 
phosphorus. 

(2) Equal parts of ground 
stone, salt, and either bone me 
ground rock phosphate. This 
nishes both calcium and phosphor 

(3) Nine parts of either bone 
or ground rock phosphate and 
part tankage for flavoring. These 
tures also furnish both calcium 
phosphorus. 

So far as is known, these ai 
mineral mixtures will give as goo 
sults as expensive proprietary 
parations. 


others is such as will enable the f 
er to make a fair exchange. -! 
Then, with the same talent ap} 
and the same investment, he will 
only have lands and _ buildings 
houses comparable with the housi 
other people, with labor saving 
comfort making devices, proper } 
equipment, highways and mode 
icles to use on these highways, ef 
tion in both the primary and the 
er grades, and, in fact, all the 
that go to place the standard of 
in the country on an equality 
that in the town, thereby insuring 
perpetuity of a strong and happy! 
population in America—than wl 
from a national standpoint, there j 
more important or more patrio 
terprise. 
Very truly yours, } 
AMERICAN FARM BURE 
FEDERATION, 
GRAY SILVER, 4 
Washington Representati 


eels under two years of age 
ever been taken in Norwegian wal 
According to a report just rece 
by the Department of Commere 
Consul Ifft, Bergen, Norway, 

fishing industry is very impo 
Norway, over 185,000 kilogra 
live eels having been shipped f 
that country during ten and 
months of 1922. 


od Roads Build 


Communities 
By EDGAR W. COOLEY 


. . 
sion Dept., International Harvester Co. 


community can be really a 
reat community unless it has 
ood roads. 

ress demands good transporta- 
icilities and transportation be- 
3}. home—right at our front door. 
wn may have railroads running 
a directions, but if the wagon 
jileading into that town are im- 
‘le, the town cannot be a good 
Hig point. 

iiss men; it may have fine stores 
h irge stocks of goods; the prices 
ye right; the accommodations 
e all that could be desired. But 
roads leading to that town are 
sable, it cannot be a good trad- 
nter. 

)rmer living within four or five 
sof that town may have a large 
r of cattle or hogs to ship, or 
ss some corn or wheat. The 
it may be high, But if the coun- 
fids are in such condition that he 
, get his products to town, ex- 
‘t a great expense of time and 
, he cannot ship even though a 
railroads run through the town. 
icy year bad roads cause the loss 
‘uy times as much as would be 
ied to build good roads, and the 
lls upon both the farmer and the 
fmerchant. 

flave a greater country we must 
etter country schools. We may 
‘modern buildings and hire com- 
; teachers, but our children can- 
it the full benefit of these better 
if they are unable to attend 
regularly because of bad roads. 
f greatest thing on earth is hu- 
7. Humanity demands compan- 
ip. We cannot be happy and con- 
i if we are isolated from our 
ors. And we must be more or 
ysolated if we have bad roads, 
when we have good roads can we 
~eal community development. 


armful Birds 


IS is the season of the year 
then a few days spent in shoot- 
ig game and poultry-killing birds 
inimals will repay the effort 
i fold later on. If farmers, trap- 
and sportsmen would concen- 
on a few bad species, the chief 
il enemies of useful and game 
and poultry, would receive such 
(back that the annual saving 
\shout the country would run into 
as of dollars. 
omg predatory birds, the crow 
les the worst place. The Board 
ime Commissioners of Pennsyl- 
Say that he “destroys individu- 
yaere birds of all kinds, more 
eggs and young poultry than 
ther bird that ever flapped a 
i’ The great horned owl is an- 
2 bird of prey, so voracious and 
fictive to useful wild life that he 
| be killed. This species de- 
) annually large numbers of part- 
., pheasants, fur-bearing animals, 
‘Ss, other game and poultry. It is 
ally an enemy of the quail. 
| lover of birds knows how the 
'covey sleeps—in a little circle 
e@ ground—each night in about 
ame spot. Let a great horned 
nee discover the sleeping place 
Ovey of quail, and he will “clean 
up” to the very last bird. 
dous hawks are another species 
take a heavy toll from the 
each year. Two of these, Coop- 
dawk and the _ sharp-skinned 
' which might be called a minia- 
of Cooper’s hawk, are ferocious 
ory birds of prey, ranging near- 
Tywhere throughout the country 
ie damage they do is estimated, 
aggregate, to exceed that done 
arly all other birds of prey: Re- 
of wild birds and poultry were 
in nearly every stomach of 
rs hawk, examined by the Bio- 
1 Survey. When the stomachs of 
4arp-skinned hawks were exam- 
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ined, it was found that 105 of them 
contained birds, ranging from quail, 
morning doves and _ flickers—which 
are as large as the sharp skinned 
hawk itseli—down to birds as small 
as warblers and chickadees. These 
hawks kill the birds most valuable to 
farmers. 

During the next few months, game 
birds and other beneficial wild birds 
will be hatching, and great numbers 
of them can be saved if their natural 
enemies are checked now. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS PAY 
FOR THEMSELVES 


OCATIONAL agricultural schools, 
\iscgatizes under the Federal and 

State Vocational Education Acts, 
are now practically paying their own 
expenses, reports Calvin F. McIntosh, 
Member of the Federal Board for vo- 
cational Education. 


For the fiscal year 1921, agricul- 
tural products totaling $2,250,935.45 in 
value, were raised by pupils engaged 
in supervised and directed farm prac- 
tice under public school instruction. 
After deducting expenses, t his 
amounted to an average income of 
$83.09 per pupil. The approximate 
amount of Federal money allotted to 
the States for vocational agricultural 
instruction in that year was only $1,- 
193,000.00. 

In every State, vocational pupils 
working under supervision showed a 
greater crop yield per acre than the 
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He is responsible to you for the proper billing for your ser- 
In spite of the many safeguards used throughout the 
telephone billing system, errors and misunderstandings 
sometimes occur, but when they do, the Manager wants to 
know about them and tocorrect them. You never will find 
him arbitrary. 


In case of error, take your bill to the manager. If he is absent, 
there are in his department trained men and women who 
will receive you courteously and will adjust any misunder- 


Cooperation on your part will help the telephone people 
render efficient service. 
easily and opportunity for error is greatly lessened. 


The Telephone Manager and his representatives are anxious 
to maintain a good, clear-cut business relationship with 
all subscribers. 


MICHIGAN STATE (a) 


average yield of the State as a whole, 
McIntosh 


Mr. 


“Who was that guy you were talk- 
ing so nice to?” 

“Aw, that’s me old family druggist.” 

“What did he say?” 


“No ” 


Good Telephone Service 


The Manager of your Telephone Exchange is responsible 
for a good business relationship between you and the 
Telephone Company. 


Bi 
Bay 


i 
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ZaaBiieiness Contact 


and 


Bills paid promptly are dealt with 
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TELEPHONE CoO. 
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Fools Questions 

When rain falls, does it ever get up 
again? 

Does it take much strength to lift 
your voice? 

What kind of gun would you use to 
shoot the rapids? 

Does a tree always 
before it leaves? 


declares. 


It Didn’t Work 


pack its trunk 


Abundant 
Power 
Facilities 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 
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Methods of Preserving Fruits and Vegetables 


LL products should be packed as 

soon as possible after prepara- 

tion is finished. After selecting 
the fruit or vegetableforuniformity in 
size and quality it should be arranged 
so as to give a symmetrically placed 
and attractive pack. In placing the 
product in the jar, a thin slender, flex: 
ible paddle, knife, or spatula is useful. 
Pack the jar as full as possible with- 
out crushing the pieces. In the case 
of such vegetables as greens, corn, 
and beans, however, one must be care- 
ful not to pack too closely, since too 
small an amount of liquid in the jars 
delays heat penetration to the center 
of the mass. The pack should be so 
loose that when the jar is inverted 
the contents may “settle” or slide 
easily and quickly (though very slight- 
ly) to the other end of the jar. Fill 
the jar with boiling sirup, brine, or 
water, according to the product pack- 
ed, and add the seasonings. “Paddle” 
carefully—i. e., insert knife or spatula 
into the jar in such a way as to re- 
moye all air bubbles that.may remain 
aiter the liquid has been added to the 
pack. This is particularly necessary 
with jars having a well defined “shoul- 
der,” under which the bubbles may 
collect. 


Adjusting the Rubber Ring and Cap 


Before using the rubbers should be 
cleansed by keeping.them for at least 
ten minutes in boiling water, or, if 
preferred, in a soda bath (one tea- 
spoon of soda to one quart of boiling 
water). In addition to cleansing, this 
soda bath process is supposed to help 
to remove any undesirable odor of rub 
ber. Put the rubber and cap of the 
jar into position and partially seal. 
When using screw-top jars screw the 
cap evenly about half way down. With 
a wire-clamp glass-top jar place the 
glass top on evenly and raise the up- 
per clamp in position to hold the lid 
in place; leave the lower clamp loose 
until after the processing period. With 
an automatic-seal jar fasten the cap 
on with the metal spring or clamp. 
This jar is self-sealing as it cools. 

Processing and Sealing 

Processing is the final application 
of moist heat to preserve the product 
and is continued for a period deter- 
mined by the character of the product, 
size and material of the container, and 
the kind of apparatus used. 

Place the jars in the canner and 
begin to count the time from the mo- 
ment when the water boils vigorously, 
or when the desired pressure is reach- 
ed. When the time designated for 
processing each product has elapsed, 
the jars should be removed from the 
steamer or hot water bath and sealed 
at once. Do not allow jars to remain 
in the water until it cools. To do so 
would overcook many products, espe- 
cially fruits, tomatoes, and vegetables 
of delicate flavor. Remove the jars 
from the canner immediately at the 
end of the processing period. 

Care must be taken that drafts of 
cool air are not allowed to strike the 
hot jars as they are taken from the 
canner, as this may cause breakage. 
At the same time jars should not be 
closely stacked, since that would un- 
duly delay cooling. 

The jars, after having been sealed, 
should be turned upside down on a 
tray to cool, and should be watched 
very closely for leaks. In case a leak 
occurs, tighten the cover until the 
jar is completely sealed and process 
immediately while still hot for an ad- 
ditional period equal in length to at 
least one-third of the original process- 
ing period, or not less than ten min- 
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utes in any case. Watch these reproc- 
essed jars carefully for signs of spoil- 
age. 

If automatic-seal jars are used, al- 
low them to cool before inverting and 
testing. 

Storage 


When cold, store the jars in a cool, 
dark, dry place where there is no dan- 
ger of freezing. From time to time, 
especially during very hot weather, all 
canned products should be examined 
to make sure that there are no leaks 
or signs of fermentation or spoilage. 


Sirups For Canning 


Fruits are usually canned in sirups 
which in most cases are made of sug- 
ar and water in varying proportions. 
In the case of some fruits such as ber- 
ries, the fruit juice itself may be used 
instead of water for making sirups. 
The sirup is made by adding the sugar 
the water (or fruit juice) and bring- 
ing the entire mixture to the boiling 
point. Strain through cheesecloth and 
use while boiling hot. 

Sirups of varying densities are em- 
ployed, depending upon the character 
of the fruit to be canned. In each 
case the sirup has been selected with 


Fruit Attractively Packed in Glass Jars 


reference to securing good color, pre- 
serving the texture, and retaining the 
natural flavor of the fruit. Thin sir- 
ups (10 to 20 per cent sugar), may be 
used for all very sweet fruits, such as 
sweet cherries, peaches, and some ber- 
ries. A slightly heavier sirup (20 to 
30 per cent sugar), may be used for 
medium sweet fruits. Sour fruits, 
such as gooseberries, plums, sour 
cherries, apricots, etc., require a me- 
dium thick (40 to 50 per cent sugar), 
or even a heavy sirup (60 per cent 
sugar). These sirups for canning pur- 
poses range in density, from 10 to 60 
degrees as measured by a Balling or 
Brix saccharometer, which means that 
from 10 to 60 per cent by weight of 
the sirup is sugar. 


Canning Fruits Without Sugar 


All fruits may be canned success- 
fully for future use for jelly making, 
pie filling, salad purposes, étc., with- 
out the use of sugar, by adding hot 
water (or better still, hot fruit juice) 
instead of the hot sirups. Hot water 
products can hardly be expected to be 
as good either in texture or in flavor 
if served in the place of fresh fruit or 
in the form of a sauce, as are those 
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which are canned in sirup. But { 
canned in their own juices are | 
highly satisfactory, particularl 
they are very ripe and sweet—e, 
peach which is naturally high in 
ar content may seem as sweet } 
canned without sugar, as does an 
peach canned in a 40 per cent sir 


APPLES 


Whole Apples—Appies may be 
ed in their skins or they may be 7 
and cored and cooked in a me 
sirup until clear and _ transpai 
pack while very hot in hot 4 
mouthed jars or cans; fill jar witl 
sirup; process in water bath ten 
utes; remove and seal at once; } 
properly when cool. 


Sliced, Quartered, or Halved- 
lect firm, sound apples. Carefully 
and core them. Cut into slice 
halves. If any length of time i 
lowed to elapse between peeling 
blanching the fruit may tarnish, 
prevent this it may be immerse 
very cold slightly salted water | 
ready for blanching, but it must 
soak long in water. Blanch one 
half minutes in steam or boiling 
ter; or cook in a very small am 
of water until well shrunken; 
pack closely in hot jars or ena 
lined tin cans. Cover with No. 1§ 
(boiling hot), or with boiling 
juice. Place rubbers and caps of 
in. position, or seal tin cans. Pro 
in water bath or water seal for t 
ty to thirty minutes. (If cooked 
til shrunken and packed hot, pro 
only ten minutes.) Remove the 
from the canner and seal at ¢ 
When cool, store in a dark, are 
place. 


Appie Sauce-—This method is 1 
economical of space than is the 
ning of whole or sliced apples, 
second grade apples may well be 
served in this manner. The ap 
should be pared and sliced, stea 
until done, and passed through asi 
Add one cup of sugar to each gé 
of pulp, reheat until the sugar is 
solved, pack at once (while bo 
hot), and process quart jars in W 
bath or water seal for ten to tw 
minutes. Remove the jars from 
canner and seal at once. When 
store in a dark, dry, cool place. 


BERRIES 
For dewberries, huckleberries, 1 
berries, blackberries, loganber 


blueberries, strawberries, grapes, 
currants practically the same met] 
of canning may be used. Glass 
or enamel-lined cans are needed. 
condition of the fruit will have 1 
to do with the quality of the prot 
Berries should be gathered in sha 
trays or baskets and not in deep 
sels which allow them to be bru 
or crushed.. They should be unift 
ly ripe and sound, and as large as 
sible. Place a shallow layer of 
fruit in a large colander or stra 
and wash carefully by pouring W 
over them, or by dipping the colal 
cautiously in and out of the wate! 
stead of by immersing them for § 
moments in water. Pack in hot 
as closely as possible without cr 
ing. This may be done by puttir 
few berries at a time into the jar 
gently pressing them into PD 
(Three-fourths of a pound, or t 
quarters quart, of most of the 
moner sorts of berries, measure 
purchased, will pack into one 
jar.) Proceed layer by layer until: 
jar is full. Fill jars with No. 3&8 
(hot), or use No. 4 or No. 5 sift 
case of loganberries, currants, 
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wieties of strawberries. Proc- 
, jars in water bath or water 
ten to fifteen minutes; quart 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Re- 
ae jars from the canner and 
once. Tin cans should be 
immediately into cold water 
(pled as quickly as _ possible. 
jJool, store in a dark, dry, cool 
; making the sirup for berries, 
ty juice is used instead of wa- 
42 resulting product will be 
etter both in color and in fla- 


GOOSEBERRIES 


.; the firm berries, discarding 
,.ch are spotted or the skins of 
are broken. Wash and pick 
rries and pack them into scald- 
Fill with 40% sirup (boiling 
*rocess in water bath or water 
' fifteen to twenty minutes. Re- 
he jars from the canner and 
once. When cool, store in a 
ry, cool place. 
‘berry Sauce — Prepare the 
3 for canning. Add a small 
of water to the berries and 
| il the fruit is cooked to a pulp. 
Fa quart of this pulp add one- 
'p of sugar, or more if pre- 
f Heat until the sugar is dis- 
and while boiling hot pack in 
‘gs. Process in water bath or 
seal for ten minutes. Remove 
(3 from the canner and seal at 
(When cool, store in a dark, dry, 
yace. 


PEACHES 


‘e preparing fruit make sirup 
9 sugar (or richer if desired), 
g one cup of water for each 
‘ar. Put in one cracked peach 
}every quart of sirup. Boil five 
73 and strain. 
the fruit, using firm, uniform 
3 for canning. Put aside the 
coken ones for jam or butter. 
ese the peaches in boiling water 
one minute or until the skins 
‘p easily, plunge at once into 
jater for a few seconds. Re- 
‘he skins, cut the peaches into 
= and discard the pits. Pack at 
ylacing the halves in overlap- 
uyers, the concave surface of 
ialf being downward and the 
a end facing the glass. Fill 
r with sirup and paddle or stir 
ly with spatula to remove air 
3. Process in water bath: or 
jseal for thirty minutes if the 
3 quite firm and hard, or for 
'minutes if it is ripe and tend- 
}move the jars from the canner 
Fal at once. When cool, store in 
1, dry, cool place. 


PEARS 


}:t firm, ripe pears. Peel, cook 
fir to eight minutes (according 
‘) in boiling 30% sirup. This 
inary cook is given in order to 
fhard varieties of pears pack 
= Pack the pears into jars or 
{amd pour hot sirup over them 
| the container. When packed 
leave stems on and place each 
age up, letting each succeed- 
yer fill the spaces between the 
* the previous layer. 


n the jars have been packed 
ruit, fill with sirup and pro- 
n water bath or water seal 
itty minutes for large pears, or 
!’ minutes for small ones. Re- 
re jars from the canner and 
t once. When cool, store in a 
‘iry, cool place. 
} 


PLUMS 


cet firm, uniform fruit. Pack as 
'in jars or enamel-lined cans as 
sible without crushing. If the 
{of the plums have been pricked 
eral places it may perhaps help 
p them from bursting. Fill with 
50% sirup, in case they are 
acid, otherwise with 30%. Proc- 
| water bath or water seal for 
‘ to thirty minutes. Remove 
‘ts from the canner and seal at 
en cool, store in a dark, dry, 
ace. 


PINEAPPLE 
sound, thoroughly ripened fruit. 
nd core it, remove all eyes care- 
Cut into convenient cross sec- 
and pack into glass jars or 
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enameled tin cans. Fill with 20% 
sirup (or richer, if desired; in any 
case boiling hot). Process in water 
bath or water seal for thirty minutes. 
Remove the jars from the canner and 
seal at once. When cool, store in a 
dark, dry, cool place. 

To shrink the fruit somewhat, it 
may be put into a kettle, covered with 
sirup, and brought slowly to the boil- 
ing point; then packed (boiling hot) 
into jars or cans and processed for 
twenty instead of thirty minutes. 


RHUBARB 

Select young, tender staiks; trim 
and wash carefully and cut into one 
or two inch lengths. Pack these into 
scalded glass jars and cover with 
40 or 50% sirup (boiling hot). Place 
a scalded rubber and ‘cap in position 
and process in water bath or water 
seal for twenty to thirty minutes. Re- 
move the jars from the canner and 
seal at once. When cool, store in a 
dark, dry, cool place. 


Rhubarb Sauce—Since rhubarb con- 
tains much water a more economical 
product may be secured by canning 
rhubarb sauce. Cut the rhubarb into 
inch lengths and steam or boil with 
one or two tablespoons of water until 
tender. For each quart of sauce add 
one-half cup of sugar. Pack hot in 
scalded glass jars and process in wa- 
ter bath or water seal for ten to twen- 
ty minutes. Remove the jars from the 
canner and seal at once. When cool, 
store in a dark, cool, dry place. 


BEANS, STRING 


Hither the green string bean or the 
wax bean may be used. The beans 
should be tender and fresh. When 
the beans within the pod have grown 
to any considerable size canning is 
more difficult and the product of poor- 
er quality from a commercial stand- 
point, For canning, only well sorted, 
small, tender beans should be used. 
String the beans and cut them into 
two inch lengths. Cutting diagonally 
or ‘on the bias” gives an attractive 
product. Very small, tender beans 
may be canned whole. Blanch three 
to five minutes in boiling water, or 
five to ten minutes in live steam. 
Drain well and pack immediately into 
hot glass jars or in tin cans. Add 
boiling water to cover and one level 
teaspoonful of salt per quart. Paddle 
or stir to remove all air bubbles. 
Process under ten pounds steam pres- 
sure for forty to fifty minutes. Re- 
move the jars from the canner and 
seal at once. When cool, store in a 
dark, dry, cool place. 


BEANS, LIMA 

The beans should be gathered when 
in prime condition. The very small 
tender beans are more easily canned, 
since the mature beans, or those 
which have grown starchy, seem to 
be more difficult to can successfully. 
Wash, hull, and sort carefully. Blanch 
three to five minutes in boiling water, 
or five to ten minutes in live steam; 
pack immediately into hot jars or 
cans. Fill the container with boiling 
water, and paddle or stir to remove 
air bubbles. Add one level teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and, if desired, two level 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, per quart. Proc- 
ess under ten pounds steam pressure 
for forty-five to sixty minutes. Re- 
move the jars from the canner and 
seal at once, When cool, store in a 
dark, dry, cool place. 


BEETS 


From the standpoint of quality, only 
young tender beets should be canned. 
Grade according to size and color. In 
preparing beets for blanching, be care- 
ful to leave them with at least one 
inch of the stem and all of the root. 
This will help to prevent loss of juice 
with accompanying loss of color and 
flavor. Wash thoroughly and blanch 
five to ten minutes, or until skins will 
slip easily. Dip for only an instant 
into cold water, if this is considered 
desirable in order that they may be 
more easily handled. Drain and peel 
by slipping the skins from the beets. 
Pack whole if possible, in layers of 
three or four, fitting the second layer 
into the spaces left by the first, and 
repeat until the jar (or enamel-lined 
can) is full. Cover with boiling wa- 
ter, and process in water bath or wa- 
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| e Meat 
of the Wheat 


TARCH is the “‘meat”’ of the wheat berry. It 
is the great energy-producing element of the 


grain. 


But, in order to do you any good, it must 


be thoroughly digested, and it is right here that 


is a complete food. 


such a food as Grape-Nuts renders special service. 


Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and malted barley, 
supplies the meat of the wheat in most digestible form. 


That is because in the making of Grape-Nuts 
a large proportion of the starch is converted into 
dextrins and maltose—forms into which a// starch 
elements must be changed before they can be as- 
similated by the system. 


Grape-Nuts not only digests easily, but also 
aids in the digestion of other foods. 


Crisp, delicious Grape-Nuts with milk or cream 
} C It supplies the life-essential 
vitamin-B; also iron, phosphorus and other im- 
portant mineral elements for nerve, tooth, bone 
and other body structure. 


__ Thedaily use of Grape-Nuts is a form of health 
insurance which has demonstrated its value for 
more than 25 years. 


rape-Nuts 


FOR HEALTH 


“There's a Reason” 


Your grocer has interesting details of our offer of over $7500.00 


for Grape-Nuts Recipes. 


Ask him about it; or write to Recipe 


Dept., Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ter seal for 180 minutes or under five 
pounds steam pressure for sixty min- 
utes, or under ten pounds pressure 
for forty minutes. Remove the jars 


from the canner and seal at once. 


When cool, store in a dark, dry, cool 
place. * 

Well-canned beets may show a slight 
loss of color when first removed from 
but often brighten up 
within a few days. 


CORN 


Much depends upon careful selec- 
tion of tender, juicy corn before it 
reaches the starchy stage. Corn that 
has reached the dough stage before 
being canned will have a cheesy ap- 
pearance after canning. When it has 
passed the milky stage or is stale, it 
is very hard to can successfully. Corn 
should not be allowed to stand after 
being taken from the stalk. Blanch 
on the cob one to five minutes accord- 
ing to the size of the kernels. Dip 
into cold water for an instant. Re- 
move and cut the corn from the cob 
without scraping, i. e., Maryland style, 
using a sharp, thin bladed knife. Best 
results are obtained when one person 
cuts the corn and other fills the con- 
tainers. If one person works alone. 
he should cut off sufficient corn to fill 
one jar, add the boiling water, cook in 
a saucepan, fill the jar and put it into 
hot water bath or steam canner at 
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Capacity! 


Every man who milks cows for a living 
knows that Capacity and the ability to 
profitably utilize feed mean the difference 
between profit and loss. 


CAPACITY ENABLES HOLSTEINS = 


to subsist very largely on home-grown feeds; 
to convert most economically large amounts of 
cheap roughage into milk and butter-fat; to 
respond readily to additional grain feed with 
increased production, In short, to utilize most 
profitably all feed fit for a cow. 


Let Us Tell Youthe Story of the Holstein Cow. 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 
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HEY use your good land and pay no rent 

—you pay the taxes. Get them out now 
—after your crops are harvested and stored or 
sold—now’s the time to make more land 
ready for bigger crops next year. 


Use Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive, for 
this work. It has approximately the same 
strength, stick for stick, as 40% dynamite, 
yet leaves no larger hole in the ground than a 
20%. Then, you Jet 135 to 140 sticks at 
the same price as 100 sticks of 40%— 
1g more for your dollar. It’s non-freezing, too. 


Let us send you the free 110-page Farmers’ 
Handbook of Explosives which gives complete 
information on land-clearing, ditching and 
tree-planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
McCormick Building Hartley Building 
Chicago, Iil. Duluth, Minn. 


more per dollar 


NON-HEADACHE lJ p () ly T NON-FREEZING 


DUMORITE 


1 iS . eaves 1 


VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


a] 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Weod Lumber 


Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s;Means 
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Horthern State Hormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary J. M. MUNSON, President 
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once. A good proportion to use is 
half as much, by weight, of water as 
of corn. Put the corn in a kettle, add 
boiling water to cover and one tea- 
spoontul of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar to each quart of corn. Allow 
all to come to the boiling point and 
pour immediately into hot jars, being 
sure that the water covers the corn 
well. Fill jars to within one inch of 
top, cans to within three-eighths inch. 
Process under ten pounds steam pres- 
sure for ninety minutes, or under fif- 
teen pounds steam pressure sixty to 
ninety minutes. Remove the jars 
from the canner and seal at once. 
When cool, store in a dark, dry, cool 
place. 


When canning in glass jars at high 
temperatures (ten and fifteen pounds 
steam pressure), the corn may become 
darkened, but this detracts from ap- 
pearance rather than from the flavor, 
up to a certain point. 


CARROTS 

Young tender carrots should be 
used. Grade as to size and color. 
Wash carefully and blanch in boiling 
water for three to five minutes. Re- 
move and dip quickly into cold water. 
Drain and peel. Pack carrots whole 
or sliced, in hot glass jars or tin cans. 
Add boiling water to cover, and one 


level teaspoonful of salt to the quart. 


Process in water bath or water seal 
for 180 minutes or under five pounds 
steam pressure sixty minutes, or ten 
pounds for forty minutes. Remove 
the jars from the canner and seal at 
once. When cool, store in a dark, dry, 
cool space. 


When canning larger carrots, pare 
and slice crosswise, and blanch in 
steam for fifteen minutes. Pack into 
hot glass jars or tin cans and pro- 
ceed as above. 


PEAS 

Use fresh young peas. They are 
best gathered in the early morning or 
when cool. Work should be done rap- 
idly, and the peas should not stand 
either before or after being shelled. 
Wash, shell, and sort, putting peas of 
the same size and degree of maturity 
together. When canned for market or 
for a fancy pack, the peas are usually 
graded by passing them through wire 
screen sieves, the meshes of which 
range from nine _ thirty-seconds to 
fourteen thirty-seconds of an inch in 
diameter. Be sure not to use the 
harder or nearly ripe peas among 
tender ones. 

Blanching is very important. If well 
done, it helps to prevent cloudy liquor, 
makes the peas more tender, and also 
removes some of the gluey substance 
which may coat them. Blanch three 
to eight minutes, depending upon the 
maturity of the peas. If starchy, 
plunge for an instant only into cold 
water. Drain and pack to within one- 
half inch of the top of the jar. If the 
container js filled too full, some of the 
peas may burst and make the liquor 
cloudy. Fill the jar with boiling wa- 
ter and paddle or stir well to remove 
air bubbles Add one teaspoonful of 
salt and two teaspoonfuls of sugar to 
each quart and process under ten 
pounds steam pressure for forty to 
fifty minutes. Remove the jars from 
the canner and seal at once. When 
cool, store in a dark, dry, cool place. 

A cloudy or hazy appearance of the 
liquid of peas which are keeping well 
indicates that the product was rough- 
ly handled in blanching, or that split 
or broken peas were not removed be- 
fore packing. Peas which are too ma- 
ture or too much cooked in the blanch 
may burst, allowing the starch to es- 
cape into the surrounding liquid. Then, 
too, some waters of high mineral con- 
tent have a tendency to increase 
cloudiness and may harden the peas. 


PUMPKIN 

Select firm. ripe pumpkins, remove 
the stem, and cut into halves. Scrape 
out the seeds and spongy rulp. Cut 
each half into strips one and a half to 
two inches in width, and with a sharp 
knife cut off the outer rind. Cut the 
strips into convenient lengths and 
blanch in steam ten to fifteen minutes 
or until tender. These pieces may be 
put through a sieve or colander be- 
fore packing if desired; in this case 
heat in double boiler almost to boil- 
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» 
ing point. Pack at once into ho 
or enamel-lined cans;. add salt 
other seasonings or spices if de 
Process under ten pounds steam) 
sure for forty to sixty minutes, 
water bath or water seal for ty 
five hours. Remove the jars fror 
canner and seal at once. When) 
store in a dark, dry, cool place, | 


TOMATOES 


Select firm, uniformly red, rir 
matoes of medium size and un) 
shape. Do not use tomatoes y 
are overripe or parts of which 
spotted or decayed. If it is nece 
to cut out a portion of a tomato, 
advisable to discard the whole { 
to rather than risk the contamin 
of an entire lot of good tomatoe 
the use of one which has begun t 
cay. Put into trays or shallow k 
in wire baskets and blanch in he 
water one to one and a half min 
according to ripeness. Remove} 
plunge quickly into cold water fca 
instant. Drain at once and corey 
peel promptly. Pack into jars or 
as closely as possible to preven) 
due shrinkage and to help drive\y 
the air. (Avoid crushing tomato |; 
they are to be packed whole.) 
home use, fill with a thick bo 
sauce or with the juice of othe 
matoes; but if tomatoes are to bei 
under federal regulations add ne 
juice nor water. Season with one 
spoonful of salt and two teaspoo} 
of sugar per quart. Process in yp 
bath or water seal for twenty-fiv{ 
thirty minutes or under five pof 
steam pressure for fifteen minuteg 
under ten pounds for ten minutes} 
move the jars from the canny 
seal at once. When cool, store | 
dark, dry, cool place. 


IMAGINARY TRAVELS AMUS 
CHILDREN. 


Save all the old catalogues } 
magazines and lay them up for | 
game. The game is this: | 
Each child decides in his own r 
on some trip he is going to take 
may be a vacation trip, a trip 
wedding in a distant part of the st 
or any other trip they imagine 
would like to take. Then they b 
to cut the articles out of the 4 
logues that they think they will }) 
on their trips. 
When each one gets everything! 
out that he wants, they take turn! 
telling a story of their trip and 3) 
ing the things they have cut ou 
take with them, | 
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WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 

Michigan’s Greatest Color and | 

Strain. Cockerel price list ready in| 

tember. Improve your flock with WV 
taker’s Red Cockerels. E 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8 Lawrence, Mich 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12e AND UP! 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Cat 
As HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand 
ids, Mi | 


White and Buff Leghorn Chicks, live arrival gual 
Postage paid to your door. Circular Free. 
HILLSIDE HATCHERY FARM, Holland, Mich 


Cloverland Bargat 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 
Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be | 
office not later than the fifteenth of month 
publication. Address all want ads~ to the 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept, 
nominee, Michigan P 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, clit 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, 
Devt. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Mad 

s. ‘ 


WILL 


TRADE garage business, | 

agency doing good business for f 
Answer Box 56, care Cloverland M 
zine. 


KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO. 56 

chewing, $1.75; 10 lbs. $3.00. 5 
smoking $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00; 20 Ibs. $ 
Pipe and recipe free. Cooperative ] 
ers, Paducah, Ky. a 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, W 
made the most rapid progress in ¢ 
cultural development of any county in 
United States, according to the 1920 
eral census, offers unexcelled op 
ties to settlers. For information W 
C, E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Agr 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, — 
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MICA-KOTE 
ROOFING 


The Ideal Roofing for the Farm Building 


AREY MICA-KOTE ROOFING in the extra 

heavy or 65 pound weight is in all probability the 
best piece of prepared or ready roofing on the American 
market today. 


A very heavy coating of mica is imbedded deep into the 
asphalt coating on either side. 


Mica is a rock. It is water-proof and will stand over 


3,000 degrees of heat. It is a non-conductor of elec- 
tricity, and it never requires paint or upkeep expense 
of any kind. 


This gives Mica-Kote Roofing its beautiful finish and 
wonderful wearing quality. If you want the very best 
of ready roofings, buy Carey Mica-Kote Roofing. 


Made in four weights, 35, 45, 55, and 65 pounds. 


We also handle Carey Asfaltslate Shingles, “The Shingle that Never Curls,” and Carey Board, the wallboard that is 
moisture-proofed with two layers of asphalt. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
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“| ae ICKINSON COUNTY was on 
parade on August 7th and did 
i itself proud. 

5 Despite the lack of sun- 
shine that might have aided somewhat 
. in making the day more cheerful and 
| the fields more brilliant, the county 
| was seen in all its glory by those who 
| participated in the second annual 
farm bureau tour. 

Last year there were 45 cars in the 
tour, but this year 72 were in the pro- 
cession that threaded its way through 

the county and dipped into Wisconson 
_ for a short visit. 

Dusty roads and rough travelling in 
some spots failed to deter the tourists 
who took these discomforts with. a 
smile and declared they were having 
a most excellent time. Led by Coun- 

ty Agent Lonsdorf’s car, the path- 

finder, the procession stretched away 

_ for a mile and was brought up at the 

| rear by a truck laden with two large 
containers of ice cream. 

The tour got away to a late start, 
being half an hour behind schedule 
when it left Iron Mountain. It was 

-* completed, however, shortly before 6 
o'clock, although the Sagola “spur” 
trip was eliminated. Some of the 
farmers even made this jaunt but the 
majority called it a day when Rand- 
_ ville had been reached. 
{ Even the farmers were surprised at 
what they saw during the “swing 
around the circle” and the exhibition 
* of pure bred dairy herds brought forth 
more than one exclamation of amaze- 
ment that such herds were possessed 
py the county. 
_ Most of the city dwellers who made 
the trip had never before realized just 
how good the county was agricultural- 
ly. During their previous trips they 
had sped past fields without noticing 
them. On this year’s tour good 
_ patches of alfalfa, potatoes, vegetables 
and grains were designated by signs 
_ and the tour slowed up so that all 
could see the fields. 

Stops were made to inspect pure 
bred dairy cattle, “as good as any 
1 found in the lower peninsula where 

~ I went to purchase pure breds,” ac- 


cording to George EH. Bishop, secre- 
_tary-manager of the Upper Peninsula 
Development bureau. 
_ Starting out from the court house, 
at Iron Mountain the tour went down 
. the Homestead road and then branch- 
_ ed off on the trail to Niagara. Inter- 
i esting farms enroute were designated 
a when Niagara was 
7 car an- 
visitors 


by signs and 
-Teached the horns on every 
nounced the fact that the 
_ were in town. 
- The tour then swung around and 
_ worked its way back to the Dickinson 
_ county line, crossing the Menominee 
- and going into Norway, where the 
+ tourists were given soda water and 
i ciears through the courtesy of J. B. 
Knight, editor of the Norway Cur- 
rent, and Robert O’Callaghan, 
visor. 
= Then heading out into the country 
again, the tourists stopped occasion- 
ally to visit a dairy herd or a farm 
and shortly after noon reached the 
beautiful home of Swan Peterson, 
near Foster City. 
_ The house, set in a spacious lawn 
“Surrounded by virgin forest, was an 


super- 


Baye, ies le 


How He Must Love Her! 


I love my scrub cow. 
year. 


able to expect it of her. 


hearted man, so is the butcher. 


She helps to reduce my income tax. 
luxury. Dairymen are entitled to luxuries as well as other people. 
neighbor tells me to sell her to the butcher, 


y She gives me employment every day in the 
She consumes my hay and grain, and grows fat and sleek. 
is a thing of beauty, though a burden forever. 

terfat would detract from her physical beauty; 


She 
To produce milk and but- 
therefore it is unreason- 
She is a 
My 
but my neighbor is a hard 


The official tester says that the profits 


from three of my best producers will keep her in comfort, so why should 


I worry. 
her. 


It requires much time to feed her but very little time to milk 
My banker says that the small amount of milk she contributes can 


justly be called “the milk of human kindness,” for it is human kindness 


that allows her to exist. 


Even Parson Jones was heard to remark, “a 


greater love hath no man than he who wears his young life away to 
support a scrub cow, expecting no reward, not even the respect of a real 


dairyman.” I love my scrub cow. 


Who can doubt it? 


admirable setting for both the noon 
lunch and the program that followed. 
Coffee was served by the Petersons 
and then the ice cream was dished 
out. 

Speakers on the program included 
Mr. Lonsdorf, who introduced the oth- 
ers, Joe Paul, president of the Dick- 
inson County Farm Bureau; E. G. 
Amos, county agent leader for the up- 
per peninsula; J. B. Knight, G. EH. 
Bishop, Mr. Gronnelly, upper penin- 
sula director for the state farm bu- 
reau; Probate Judge John O’Hara and 
C. L. Brody, secretary-manager of the 
state farm bureau and member of the 
state board of agriculture. 

The speakers touched upon the 
large attendance at the tour and were 
generous in their praise for the hos- 
pitality shown by the Petersons. .The 
home and its beautiful setting were 
also eulogized. 

Mr. Brody, the speaker of the day, 
explained the work of the Michigan 


State Farm Bureau and declared that 
while it was strictly not a political or- 
ganization it would ‘fight for legisla- 
tion of benefit to the farmer.” The 


only practical way for the farmer to 
operate at a profit, he said, was 
through co-operative marketing and 


elimination of the chances the farm- 
er is at present forced to take with 
respect to selling his output. 

The extension of transportation fa- 
cilities and other factors have brought 
the farmer into closer relationship 
with the market and the consumer, 
he declared, and the farmer must fol- 
low in the footsteps of other business 
pursuits and give his support to a 
strong and formidable organization. 

He explained in detail the manage- 
ment of the farm bureau and the work 
it has performed in setting up other 
corporations for the purpose of co- 


operatively marketing various crops. 
He warned his listeners to beware 
ci attacks 


on the bureau and de- 


County Agent Lonsdorf Believes in a Young Dairy Herd Like This 


Dickinson County Is Seen in All Its Glory 


MASTERSON 


clared that “Wayne county politicians 
and other southern peninsula politi- 
cians are seeking to wreck the State 
Farm Bureau organization.” 


“A weak organization is never at- 
tacked,” he said. “It’s only a strong 
organization that is standing in some- 
body’s way that they try to wreck. 
But they’ll get something they’re not 
looking for if they come after us too 
strong.” 

The tour left the Peterson home late 
in the afternoon and stopped to in- 
spect the Morgan Lumber company’s 
herd. At the farm of John Blomquist, 
Metropolitan, there was also given a 
potato demonstration by J. W. Wes- 
ton, state potato expert, and then the 
travelers drove to the top of a bluff 
where they could gaze across the val- 
ley and see Iron Mountain jn the dis- 
tance. , 


At Randville the tour was broken 
up, a small detachment going to Sa- 
gola, where another potato demon- 
stration had been scheduled, and the 
rest returning to their homes. 


Herds that are being built up with 
pure bred stock were exhibited all 
along the route of the tour and explan- 
ations made of the dairy program in 
the county. 

The campaign has shown surprising 
progress since February, when Mr. 
Lonsdorf first became agricultural 
agent for the county. At that time 
there were about 21 pure bred regis- 
tered bulls in the county. But during 
July alone, 10 pure bred bulls and bull 
calves were placed on farms. Twenty- 
two pure bred bulls have been brought 
into the county since February. 

“To profit by the experience of 
others is one of the keys to success,” 
Mr. Lonsdorf declares. “This is true 
in farming as well as in anything else. 
A farmer in northern Wisconsin rigg- 
ed up a Paul Bunyan hammer or mal- 
let stump puller. The state land 
clearing experts saw it and told thou- 
sands of farmers in that state and this 
about it. Today several hundred of 
these cheap homemade pullers are be- 
ing used. These men are profiting by 
this one man’s experience. 

“So it is in every line of activity, 
especially in live stock farming. When 
we see one of those splendid pure bred 
Holstein cows like the ones shown at 
fairs how many of us realize that the 
best thought and efforts of hundreds 
of farmers extending back over sev- 
eral centuries is wrapped up in one 
of those cows? Such cows are not 
mere accidents. They are the result 
of long development. Chance in 
breeding has been very largely elim- 
inated in such animals. 

“What makes a farm valuable? It’s 
earning power. If livestock can be 
made more profitable it means the 
farm will be worth more money. Our 
dairy program is the way to bring this 
about.” 

It is believed that the tour has aided 
especially in stimulating interest in 
the county dairy program. H. E. 
Dennison, state dairy expert, spoke at 
several stors on the value of pure 
bred stock and the examples at some 
of the farms were more than convine- 


ing. 
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Farming Is Regarded as Nation’s Basic Industr 


Op- hea -v ¢ 
asked me to 
discuss t he 
subject of 
“Parming as a Busi- 
ness” before a group 
of representative 


business men and 
farmers of the State 
of Wisconsin. You 


have asked me to do 
this at a time when 
the nation’s busi- 
ness is at flood tide; 
when the production 


of pig iron, and its 
varied products, is 
at or near a peak. 
And the pig iron 
production is usual- 
ly regarded as a fair 
barometric in dica- 
tion of the state of 
business generally. 
In fact, all indica- 
tions, freight car 
loadings, bank clear- 
ings, the purchase 


and use of automo- 
biles, are to the ef- 
fect that business 
generally is in a 


fairly satisfactory 
condition. 

But, what of him 
who is engaged in 


the nation’s basic in- 
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dustry? What can 
we say concerning 
conditions on the 
farms of America, 
whereon men and 
women and children labor in order 
that the nation may be fed and 


clothed? 

Let us for a moment consider this 
typical American farmer,—and I use 
the term “typical American farmer” 
advisedly, for nowhere else on earth 
do we have his near counter-part. He 
is at once a laborer, a manager, fre- 
quently an employer, a capitalist, a 
salesman and chief purchasing agent 
of the unit in which he is interested. 
He deals with things fundamental 
and elemental. His contact is with 
the soil, and he must, therefore, have 
some knowledge of chemistry in or- 
der that he may intelligently co- 


operate with nature in the produc- 
tion of crops that fit well his scheme 
of farming. He must have some know- 
ledge of engineering practice. If he 


be interested in animal husbandry, he 
must be informed concerning the laws 
of heredity, and be a fair judge of 
animal type as related to function. 
He must at all times be infinitely pa- 
tient, for nature is an exacting task- 
mistress and her moods are many 
and varied. 

Let us keep in mind the fact that 
the American Farmer produces more 
per man than does any one similar- 
'y engaged in any other nation where 


Market Outlook for Lambs and Wool Not Promising 


HE lamb market has declined 

sharply in the last few weeks 

and prices may continue on the 

lower basis during the late sum- 
mer and fall, when receipts usually 
are the heaviest of the year. Produc- 
tion is below normal, however, and the 
maintenance of a fairly high price 
level compared with other kinds of 
live stock appears to be assured un- 
til the favorable returns for both 
‘ambs and wool result in larger pro- 
duction. 

Seasonal changes in the supply will 
be the dominant factor in the next 
few months when range lambs are 
marketed in greatest numbers and re- 

ipts of native lambs also are heavy. 
Total arrivals at seven leading mar- 
kets in September or October usually 
are practically double those in July. 

Four or five times as many lambs 
and sheep are bought for feeding and 
breeding purposes in October as in 
July. But, in spite of this difference, 
the number available for slaughter 


A Modest Beginning, Plus Hard Work, Resulted in This Beautiful Dairy Farm 


statistics are available . Is this typi- 
cal American Farmer sharing on a 
basis of equality in the general pros- 
perity that seems to be prevalent 
about him? Is this capitalist-laborer 
receiving a fair return on the invest- 
ment that he may have in his enter- 
prise and something for the labor that 
he applies to that enterprise? The 
answer to those questions is unfor- 
tunately in the negative. The faith 
that induces him to toil long hours on 
almost every working day of the year, 
in addition to the application of much 
necessary labor on Sunday and _ holi- 
days, has resulted in the piling up 
of surplus of most staple farm pro- 
ducts, which rise like a spectre to 
mock him. He has produced all the 
necessary meat, grain and dairy pro- 
ducts f o r domestic consumption, 
enough to satisfy a large foreign 
demand, but so successful has he been 
as a producer that over and above 
the goods absorbed by the outlets 
above mentioned, there is still a sur- 
plus production for which there is no 
market and which in consequence pos- 
sesses little real value. And not only 
does it have little value in itself, but 
it decreases the value of all that quan- 
tity of supplies that the nation re- 


averages about 25 per cent larger in 
October than in July. 

Since there is no evidence of a cor- 
responding increase in the appetite of 
consumers and the _ possibilities of 
freezing lamb and mutton in order to 
carry them over to seasons when re- 
ceipts are lighter are quite limited, it 
becomes necessary when the rate of 
slaughter is high to stimulate con- 
sumption by lower prices. 

Some of the chief factors which will 
determine what the level of prices will 
be during the next few months are 
as follows: 

1. The amount of the increase in 
market receipts. 

2. The breadth of the demand for 
feeder lambs and breeding sheep. 

3. How promptly retail prices are 
lowered and how the consumptive 
demand responds to these reductions. 

Last year the increase in market 
receipts during the late summer and 
early fall, as shown on the chart, was 
only about half as much as the aver- 
age. The range lamb crop is larger 


quires, that it consumes and without 
which it would starve. 

Reliable statistics indicate that on 
May 15th, 1923, the average price of 
crops on the farms of America was 
40% above the 1913 level. On that 
date the price of live stock was 5% 
above 1913 levels, and the average 
crop and live stock price was 22% 
above those in 1913. The average 
wholesale value, however, of those 
commodities, which the farmer con- 
sumes, was, on May 15th, 72% above 
1913 levels, or, in other words, the dol- 
lar of the farmer producing staple 


commodities, will purchase in 1923, 
71% of the goods that his dollar 
would purchase in 1913. In a nut- 


shell, the difference between the fig- 
ures 122 and 172 accounts for the un- 
satisfactory condition that prevails on 
most of the farms of America today. 
In 1922, it resulted in a decrease of 
460,000 in our agricultural population. 
A satisfactory equilibrium as between 
agriculture, manufacture, commerce 
and transportation does not prevail to- 
day in America. One of two things 
must oceur; either the equilibrium 
must be restored or the farmer of to- 
day will be the peasant of tomorrow 
with all that peasantry implies. 


this year, pasture conditions thus far 
have favored putting a high percent- 
age in killing condition, and there 
are said to be more late lambs in the 
Southeast than last year. On the 
other hand, in practically all sections 
more ewe lambs are being held back 
to expand flocks. Summing up these 
influences, larger receipts than last 
year but less than the average appear 
probable, 

High prices for feed will check the 
enthusiasm of lamb feeders, but .the 
number of thin lambs taken out from 
the leading markets in the last month 
has been about the same as last year 
and these are purchasers for more 
breeding ewes than are arriving at 
market centers. : 

The high level of prices paid for fat 
lambs during the last six’ months, 
when market receipts were above the 
average for the corresponding season, 
as shown on the chart, indicates that 
consumptive outlets for lamb and mut- 
ton are relatively broad. There is 
little to suggest any important change 


Let me suggest to 
-you business men of 
Milwaukee, that the 
American Farmer 
enjoying the stand- 
ard of living that is’ 
rightfully his, is a 
heavy purchaser 0: 
the products of city 
industry. Normally 
he should buy free- 
ly of farm imple- 
ments, building ma- 
terials, steel and 
wire products, in ad- 
dition to many other 
labor saving devices — 
and home comfort 
equipment which 
will make farm life — 
brighter and happi- — 
er. 

I am not a pessi- 
mist. While the 
process that we are © 
going through is a — 
paintul one, I am 
satisfied that there — 
is a future for the 
intelligent farmer. | 
The movement from — 
the farm to the city 
means that, under 
normal conditions, 
farm production will © 
be decreased and — 
consumptive demand ~ 
will be increased, — 
The present unsatis-_ 
factory conditions, 
too, have impressed 
the farmer as never — 

before of the necessity for the applica- 
tion of united effort in the working out — 
of a rational plan for the orderly mar- 
keting of farm products. I believe 
that through the co-operative move- 
ment such a plan will be developed. ~ 
Let me not appear to regard the — 
problem lightly. I realize that in the 
light of the tremendous productive — 
ability that the farms of America pos- — 
sess with the wide diversity of na-_ 
tionality, religious belief and habits 
of thought that are characteristic of — 
our farm populations, the develop- — 
ment of a marketing plan, presents © 
many difficulties, and he who would ~ 
lend his efforts in behalf of the move- | 
ment must be prepared to travel a 
long up-hill road. May I not invite 
you farmers of Wisconsin to lend ~ 
your support to this movement, for, — 
after all, it is primarily a farmer’s 
problem and one that must be solved — 
by us. May I not also enlist the 
assistance of you business men of Mil — 
waukee in the development of a plan, 
conceived not in a spirit of exploita- — 
tion but rather in the spirit of ser- 
vice and based upon the proposition 
that the farmer and his wife and his — 
children shall be rewarded in propor- 
tion to the value of the service which ~ 
they render to society. C 


in the demand except as it is influ- 
enced by higher or lower prices. 

The Department of Agriculture re- — 
ported 2.4 per cent more sheep on 
farms on January 1, 1923, than a year 
previous, but, with that exception, the 
smallest number sinco 1878. Fewer — 
wethers are kept merely for their 
fleeces than ten or more years ago, — 
however, so that the lamb producing — 
capacity is still fairly high compared 
with former years. In 1912, for ex- — 
ample, the sheep population was small 
and weather conditions caused a rath- — 
er small lamb crop. Nevertheless the 
number of sheep and lambs slaugh 
tered under federal inspection was 
only 10 per cent less than the aver-— 
age of the previous twelve years. 

Taking the increase in the human 
population into account, the amount — 
of lamb and mutton per capita pro- 
duced in 1922 was 21 per cent less 
than the fifteen-year average. The — 
fact that the bulk of the product 
slaughtered under federal inspection — 


(Continued on page 18) 


RE PORT covering the results 
¥ of the various features of the 
fifth annual Farmers’ Round- 
Up has been compiled, and 
nts an interesting account of 
st successful event of its kind 
as ever been held in the Upper 
sula of Michigan. 


Round-Up and the results 
ed therefrom is a distinct cred- 
9 the yarious members of the ex- 
ion department of the Michigan 
ultural College, who co-operated 
make the occasion an unusual 
evement. 


obably one of the most interest- 
departments of the work was the 
and girls’ club camp, consisting 
members—113 boys, 125 girls, 
2 club leaders. The club camp 
established on the banks of the 
apneck River, near the Upper Pen- 
sula Experiment Station at Chat- 
, on Aug. 6, and was in progress 
oughout that week. 


interesting schedule of activity 
rranged for every day of the 
2 yarious phases of club work, in- 
uction in advanced agriculture, 
irying, poultry raising, the growing 
ps, etc., for the boys; and cook- 
anning, garment making, craft 
art music and first aid work for 
ris. 


vas not a case, however, of all 
and no play, for an active pro- 
of outdoor athletics was main- 
ed throughout the week. The at- 
ance at the camp this year show- 
n increase of ninety-four club 
nembers over the camp of 1922. The 
irollment in the annual club camp 
ade up from winners — county 
npions, etc.—in the winter club 
rojects, and other members in good 
nding in summer clubs—dairying, 
stock, poultry, potato, canning, 
ing, etc.—were also invited. The 
rity of the enrollment this year, 
ever, represented members of the 
and canning clubs. Thirteen of 
fifteen counties in the Upper Pen- 
a of Michigan were represented 
the 1923 club camp. 


H Honors for county representation go 
ogebic County with fifty-seven 
erets, and Alger County second 
h thirty-two members. As in past 
s, the judging contests and dem- 
ations represented the chief ac- 
of the boys’ and girls’ camp. 
owing is a table of results includ- 
- the winners in the various de- 
ments of the work: 

nning—First place—Alger Coun- 
the Trenary team. Second place— 
nominee County, Powers’ team. 
rd place—Ontonagon County, To- 
eam. 

arment Making—First place—Mar- 
lette County, North Lake club team. 
‘econd place—Gogebic County, Iron- 
ood township school team. 

2otato Growing — First place— 
oleraft County. Second place— 
hton County. 

ultry—First place—Iron County, 
nd—Houghton County. 

iry Fitting—First, Luce County; 
nd, Schoolcraft County. 

iry Judging—First, Gogebic Coun- 
,093 points; second, Marquette 
ity, 975 points; third, Ontonagon 
948 points; fourth, Dickinson 


ha < 
me 


“aa 
es : 


np, including judging contests in . 


Visiting One of the Demonstration Plots 
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Ti.e Sheep Demonstration at the Station 


* County, 899 points; fifth, Iron County, 


829 points. 

General Live Stock—VFirst, 
County, 1,119 point; 
County, 1,080 points. 

Individual awards were also given 
the boys and girls scoring highest 
number of points in the various de- 
partmental contests. 

First place in calf club work was 
won by Arthur Nylund, Gogebic Coun- 
ty, who received the highest individ- 
ual score jn the department. Young 
Nylund was presented with a pure 
bred Guernsey calf by the Upper Pen- 
insula Experiment Station. 

The highest score in the sheep judg- 
ing department was made by Ferris 
Musgrave of Luce County, who re- 
ceived a pure bred sheep, also pre- 
sented by the Upper Peninsula Experi- 
ment Station. 

The highest individual score in poul- 
try judging went to James Rolkoskie 
of ,/ron County, and he was given a 
peh of high grade chickens. 

The highest individual score in can- 
ning was awarded to Sophia Cher- 
nesky of Schoolcraft County, who re- 
ceived a complete home sealing and 
canning outfit, presented by the Bur- 
pee Canning and Sealing Company. 

The first place in garment judging 
was won by Marjorie Horton of Go- 
gebic County, who received a com- 


Luce 
second, Gogebic 


plete sewing set. 


As a result also, of the judging con- 
test program in the club about thirty- 
five boy club members were selected 
for the Wisconsin Dairy Tour—a trip 
through the dairy region of northern 
Wisconsin, including visits to the 
largest institutions throughout that 
section. The boys were accompanied 
by leaders from the various counties 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
and they left Powers, Michigan, for 
Wisconsin on Aug. 15, for the first ob- 
jective on the trip. 

The following are the boys who 
participated in the Wisconsin dairy 
tour: 

Menominee County—Luther Krantz, 
Stanley Gunderson and Helmer Blom- 
quist. 

Ontonagon County—Harvey Miller, 
Raymond Labyak and Harold Olson. 

Schoolcraft County—William Byers, 


Maynard Blanford and Carl Linderoth. 

Alger County — Howard Jackson, 
Wilfred Walls and James McMillan. 

Baraga County—Reuben Kinnenen 
and Arne Rynnanen. 

Delta County—Lloyd Heims, Donald 
Erickson and Lloyd Logan. 

Dickinson County—Freddie Johnson 
an” Walfred Anderson. 

Gogebic County — Reino Salanen, 
Tom Kangas and Carl Synkelma. 

Houghton County—Robert Mannin- 
en and Axel Peterson. 

Iron County—Andrew Waite, 
sell Hartley and Iver Peterson. 

Luce County—James Fyvie, Ferris 
Musgrave and Frances Pellitier. 

Marquette County — Lowell John- 
son, Arvid Nylund and Olavi Sihvola. 

The following leaders and others in- 
terested in the work accompanied the 
boys: R. A. Turner, state leader of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs; A. G. Kettunen, 
assistant state leader of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs; G. HE. Bishop, secretary- 
manager of the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau; A. J. McAdams, 
land clearing department of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College; D. L. Mce- 
Millan, superintendent of the Upper 
Peninsula Experiment Station; Gor- 
don Whittbun, Gogebic County club 
leader; L. R. Walker, Marquette Coun- 
ty agricultural agent and club leader; 
B. O. Oger, Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege HEXxtension Department; R. R. 
Frederickson, Michigan Agricuitural 
College Extension Department. 

Although the list is not yet complet- 
ed, a total of forty-seven boys and 
girls, members of the various clubs 
throughout the peninsula, will be giv- 
en a free trip to the Michigan State 
Fair this fall. Those to receive this 
award are to be selected from among 
the winners of the various judging 
contests at the annual club camp. 

Among those who were present and 
addressed the boys and girls during 
the week of the camp were the fol- 
lowing: President Munson of the 
Northern State Normal School; <Act- 
ing President R. H. Shaw of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College; G. EH. Bish- 
op, secretary-manager of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau; R. J. 
Baldwin, director of the extension de- 
partment of the Michigan Agricultural 


Rus- 


Farmers 


College; Clark L. Brody, manager of 


the Michigan Farm Bureau; George 
Tucker, Marquette, Michigan; and 
Mrs. Wagger, state woman represen- 


tative of the Michigan Farm Bureau. 


Extension workers, club leaders and 
others who directed the various proj- 
ects during the week of the camp are 
as follows: Miss Iva Sichler, assis- 
tant home demonstration leader. 


Nutrition—Mrs. A. J. McAdams and 
Sylvia Wixon, Marquette County home 
demonstration leader. 

First Aid Work—Mrs. Len Johnson, 
Marquette County nurse, and Miss 
Sara ee menick, Schooleraft County 
nurse. 

Athletics Miss Edna A. Brown, 
Alger County club leader. 

Sheep and Pigs—D. L. McMillan, su- 
perintendent of the Upper Peninsula 
Experiment Station. 

Dairy Judging and litting — Mrs. 
Brownell, dairying department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

Poultry—Mr. Fohrman, Michigan 
Agricultural College. 

Crops—R. J. Pettigrove, crops ex- 
perimentor, Michigan Agricultural Col- 


lege. 
Music Appreciation — Miss Fanny 
Buchanan, extension department of 


the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
Camden, New Jersey. 

General supervision for the girls’ 
program was under the direction of 
Miss Ruth Cresswell, assistant state 
leader of girls’ club work; for the 
boys, Mr. A. G. Kettunen, assistant 
state leader for boys’ club work. 

At meal time the boys and girls 
270 of ’em—filed into the huge 
tent, passed the serving tables with 
their steaming caldrons of real, hon- 
est-to-gosh food and took their places 
at the long, wooden tables. The ex- 
tension workers and guests made up 
another thirty-five or forty hungry 
souls, and we were numbered among 
the tables. 

It was an inspiring spectacle. To 
begin with, discipline and system had 
eliminated contusion. The serving 
was a matter of but a few moments. 
The inspiration came when these 270 
boys and girls fresh from a long morn- 
ing in the open, “fell to” with all the 
vim and vigor of their healthy bod- 
ies, to stow away the generous help- 
ings each had received. There were 
no boisterous outbreaks, and the bed- 
lam of noise and clatter which usual- 
ly accompanies “hash hour” at an oc- 
casion of the kind was conspicuously 
lacking. 

The meal itself was “a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.’ A cCare- 
fully balanced “ration” of meat, vege- 
tables and a tasty dessert constituted 
the menu—and the energetic “attack” 
made by each and every one of the 
boys and girls was testimony a-plenty 
as to the flavor, and the success in 
preparation. 

The surprise came when, after mus- 
ing upon what must have been the tre- 
mendous cost of feeding 270 boys and 
girls, with some thirty or more lead- 
ers and guests, three times a day for 
five days, we approached the dietician 
in charge with a query as to the esti- 
mated average cost per meal, for the 
week. She said: “If our present av- 
erage maintains throughout the week, 


(Continued on page 18) 
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America Liked Him 


I: after years it will be said of Warren G. Har- 


1923 


ding that America liked him. And it is true. 

There have been peaks and valleys in the ad- 
ministration thus far, but the pinnacle above the 
rest has been the likableness of Harding the man. 
His likableness explains his strength. His likable- 
ness accounts for his weaknesses. A friendly man 
who craved good will, upon occasions he rose 
above a reluctance to offend in his larger desire 
to befriend and serve mankind. It was at such 
times that the penumbra of true greatness over- 
shadowed him. Upon lesser occasions he shrank 
from controversy to the point of yielding ground 
which was even then the modesty and gen- 
iality of the man freed his retreating of all impu- 
tation of meanness or personal cowardice. 


Death was not wholly unkind to President Har- 
ding. It found him at the high point of his politic- 
al fortunes and took him before disappointments 
could cool the fire of achievement or defeats dull 
its luster. What place in 
we cannot tell now. The accomplishments of 
which he himself was sure have not yet had time 
to work out their full effects. If hereafter students 
of events are able to trace back to them the full 
measure of benefits which have been predicted of 
them, then his prestige must surely correspond to 
their stature and prominence, 


President Harding was immeasurably a larger 
man than Senator Harding. His shoulders broad- 
ened with burdens, his tread became more con- 
fident with leadership, and his voice found its high- 
est, clearest reaches with the knowledge that the 
ear of a nation awaited his words. Without a 
trace of jealousy or of petty pride in his own wis- 
dom, he thought it commensurable with the needs 
of his time to summon about him some of the 
strong men of his day and to give to them free 
rein, freely giving them credit for their part in the 
task. The kindliness of him as a man and a chief 
bound these men of strong personalities and dif- 
fering views to him and to each other. And the 
bounds that held them were of love as well as 
of respect—the kind of love that brought quick 
tears to their eyes at the news that death had 
claimed him. 


The regret of the public and the deeper grief of 
those who knew Mr. Harding personally is sin- 
cere. Long after many of the slighter events of 
his White House labors shall have been forgotten, 
stories of his thoughtfulness and human kindness 
will find a grateful hearing with the people. A 
man whom the pride of place could not touch nor 
obstinacy of opinion harden, he will be remem- 
bered for the impromptu goodness of his heart, 
for the things that he stopped to say to children, 
for the readiness of his spirit to serve the humble 
unobserved, for the simple cheerfulness with 
which he greeted life’s joys and obstacles. If 
Warren G. Harding be held some day to have con- 
tributed more to the life of Americans than to 
the policy of America, who shall say that the 
judgment is harsh or one at which any man need 
be ashamed? 


history he will hold 
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The Shae Doctor 


UITE a number of country communities have 
O a great deal of trouble and often much de- 

lay and expense in getting the services of a 
good doctor on occasions when such services be- 
come necessary. This state of affairs is very un- 
satisfactory to farm people, of course, and the fact 
that physicians, for the most part, insist on locat- 
ing in towns suggests that a country practice, as 
it is now usually carried on, is unsatisfactory to 
them also. 


The story of how Sharon, Kansas, solved this 
problem may suggest a method by which some 
community may be able to place at its command 
the services of a competent doctor when needed. 


Last fall the people of Sharon got tired of poor 
service and no service and decided to have a try 
at a different plan. They formed the Sharon 
Health Association consisting of 200 families each 
of which paid into the association $15.00 as an- 
nual dues. The $3,000.00 thus obtained was used 
to hire a doctor whose job it became to keep every 
member of every family in the association in good 
health and to treat them promptly when sick. A 
small additional fee was allowed for night calls and 
the doctor was permitted to serve patients outside 
the association only when his services were not 
being needed by the members. 


After a six months’ trial of the community doc- 
tor idea everybody in Sharon is satisfied and no 
one wants to go back to the old way. 


Action and Reaction 


HE surplus problem—excess of supply over 
demand—is perhaps the most perplexing 
problem confronting the farmers of the 
United States. Just now the striking example is 
wheat. The world has on hand and in prospect a 
large surplus of wheat. Wheat is a staple com- 
modity, the surplus of which can be stored with a 
minimum of loss. Wheat production was stimu- 
lated in this country, in Canada, and in the Argen- 
tine during the war to supply the deficiency due 
to lowered European production. European pro- 
duction is coming back, while wheat production 
in the United States, Canada and the Argentine has 
not been correspondingly decreased. It is evi- 
dent on this account that there will be a large 
carry-over from this season’s crop, which is the 
real reason for the shrinkage of wheat prices to 
present levels. 


The big wheat dealers would have the public be- 
lieve that the low price of wheat is due to the cur- 
tailment of speculation in wheat futures, but any 
intelligent analysis of the situation will not sup- 
port that contention. Ambitious business advis- 
ors claim that the situation could be saved by the 
immediate purchase by organized farmers of one 
of the big grain companies through which con- 
trolled marketing could be practiced, but while a 
well-organized and intelligently handied wheat pool 
of large magnitude might help some it could not 
solve the surplus problem on a sound and per- 
manent basis. 


So long as there is a big world surplus of wheat, 
the price of the commodity is bound to be fixed 
by the price which that surplus will command 
in the open markets of the world, either for im- 
mediate use or to hold for forture use in the hope 
of turning a. profit. If it were possible to sustain 
the price temporarily in opposition to the law of 
supply and demand, the remedy would be but 
temporary, since the surplus would be automatical- 
ly maintained or increased by the prospect of 
profit from its production. 


The real problem, then, is the surplus of produc- 
tion over the demand for consumption. The low 
price for the grain is the only means at present 


apparent for its reduction, as it will tend to de- 


crease production: and increase the use of the 
poorer grades of wheat as a feed for live stock until 
the surplus is reduced. So long as the price 
which the surplus will command fixes the price 
for the whole crop, this will be true, and there 
is no immediate prospect of a change in this re- 
gard. It is a principle which holds true with 
practically all farm products of which there is a 


- Gisposition thruout the West to get in back of t 
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surplus produced on ee nerican farms in excess 
needs for domestic consumption. 0 

The situation so far as wheat is concerned ca 
be helped some by orderly marketing on the pai 
of growers. Present prices are already discounte 
in line with the probable surplus. An even fl Ww 
of the crop to market throughout the year would 
prevent a further discounting of the price on 
count of a mounting visible supply in the chan- 
nels of trade, which would be likely to result from 
a general dumping of the crop by growers. Con 
gested and jnadequate transportation facilities will 
undoubtedly help to this end of orderly marketing. 
The yield of the crop anticipated for the southern 
hemisphere may not meet expectations. Eventuali- 
ties generally favor the holder of staple commodi- 
ties where prices are low, which is another ar 
ment for the practice of orderly marketing whi 
would increase the growers’ revenue from the 
current wheat crop. 


In this connection we should discourage the ac. 
ceptance of wheat prices as a barometer of prices 
for other farm products. * Wheat represents only 
a small fraction of the country’s crop value. Corn 
is high, as are live stock and live stock products, 
and practically all other farm products in compa 
ison with wheat. Present indications are that the 
value of the farm products of the country will be 
many millions of dollars ‘greater than last year. 
Recent compilations indicate that this will be true, 
even in the great wheat-producing states. The re- 
sult should be a better balanced production and ¢ 
larger measure of the prosperity insurance which ; 
accrues to the farmers of a state of diversified farm 
production, like Michigan.—Michigan Farmer. | 


Land Clearing Justified 


MONG farmers in the lower counties of 
AY Micnis there has been some criticism of 
the land-clearing work of the Agricultural 


College which is being conducted in the no ul 
part of the state. 


The basis of this criticism is largely that stata 
expense is being incurred to bring about heavier 
production of farm crops at a time when the very 
life of agriculture is in peril from over-production. 

A better understanding of the situation in the 
north, however, will bring this criticism to an end. 
Most farmers in the Upper Peninsula and in many 
parts of the upper portion of the lower peninsula, 
do not have a sufficient amount of cleared land to 
grow their living. These men have been working 
in the lumber woods in the winter to secure cash 
for carrying on, while wives and children look 
after the farm and chores. Now that work in the 
woods is considerably reduced, these men mus 5 
choose to clear more of their land in order to 
produce more, or to move elsewhere to earn 
their living. 7 

The local demand for the bulk of the produce 
raised on these farms is such as to justify the 
larger production. To date the workers in the 
woods and the mines have been getting suppli 
from the west to care for normal needs. Thi 
supplies can be provided locally. 

Since the land-clearing specialists have beer 
devoting their time to helping pioneer farmers 
to get enough land cleared to support the ow! 
ers, we feel that the work of the college ext 
sion men is justified and that this explanation 
due those who have misunderstood the situation 
—Michigan Farmer. 


There is considerable speculation as to the atti 
tude of President Calvin Coolidge on agricultura 
questions. The new President is not a farmer, 
he was farmer-raised and has spent his vacation 
on his father’s farm in Vermont, where he has don 
much work in the hayfield and in caring for t 
dairy herd. He comes nearer being a real fa 
than any President since Washington’s time 1 
New England farmers say the President is 1 
friendly toward agriculture. Senator Arthur a 
rer is quoted as saying that “there is a gen er 


Coolidge administration. The people in my 
of the country feel very Kindly 0 Wana 
President.”—Pennsylvania Farmer. 


LL gr aj n 
crops, corn 
and hay 


4 have made 


3 slight gain over 


beans and pastures 
show a slight de- 
The rainfall 
ring the month 


tributed and there 
are considerable 


condi- 
: The driest 
section, according 
to the August re- 
)port issued by L. 
Whitney Watkins, 
Commissioner o f 
Agriculture an d 
‘Verne H. Church, 
Agricultural Statis- 
tician, U. S. Bu- 
_ vreau of Agricultur- 
al Economics, ex- 
tends from Manis- 
tee County south- 
ward to Allegan 

- County and east- 

ward _ including 

i Kent, Ionia and 

Barry Counties. 
_ Small areas in other sections are rath- 
er dry but crops as a whole are about 


_ hormal 
_ Corn: Present indications point to 
another good corn crop in Michigan, 


the present condition of 90 per cent 

_ representing a production of 62,213,000 
= bushels, the fifth crop in succession to 
> exceed 60,000,000 bushels. On good 
oe lands, the stands are excellent, the 
% growth is large, and the stalks are 
t _€aring well. Dry weather has caused 
some firing in small areas but no ex- 
tensive damage is reported. 


Wheat: Threshing is well under 
2 way, much grain being threshed direct 
from the field because of extreme la- 
bor shortage. Returns to date indi- 
cate an average yield of 17.0 bushels 
per acre or a total winter wheat crop 
= of 16,456,000 bushels. The average 
_ yield in Michigan is 16.7 bushels per 
1 acre. The quality of the grain is ex- 
cellent and is rated at 90 per cent, two 
% per cent better than last year and 
_ the ten-year average. 


2 The condition of spring wheat is 
similar to that of other spring sown 
grains, the early part of the season 
being too dry. The present outlook is 

_ 80 per cent, representing a production 

— Of 125,000 bushels. 


Oats: Oats continued to improve 
up to the time of cutting, and on 
heavy soils is agenerallygoodcrop ex- 
cept in localities where drought has 
prevailed. On the rolling and light 
lands the straw is very short but a 
- good yield in proportion to the quan- 

tity of straw is expected. The prob- 

_able production is estimated to be 48,- 
q 


a 


043,000 bushels, or slightly less than 
that of last year. 


s 


aes time for planting winter 

BD heat and winter rye is at hand. 

In our trials over many years at 

the North Central Experiment Station 

3 these crops have been found to greatly 

surpass spring wheats as profitable 

_ crops if proper preparation of the seed- 

bed, right varieties are used, and the 
planting is done in time. 

The seed-bed should be well settled 
by thoroughly discing after plowing. 
This gives quicker germination, in- 
sures against drought, resulting in a 
more even stand. 

The Minnesota No. 


2 Rye, also 
known as the Swedish Rye, has been 
_ proven the most hardy. With favor- 
_ able conditions and early planting the 
Rosen Rye‘has given equally as large 
yields, however, although it is not as 
ardy as the Minnesota No. 2, and 
fore, the latter is recommended. 
cross fertilizes a farmer should 


The portion of last *ion the 318,000 
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ichigan Crop Statistics for Month of August 


Samples from a Field of Corn Like This Ought to Capture Some Prizes 


year’s crop still remaining on farms 
is reported as 7 per cent. 

Barley: Beneficial rains occurred 
in some of the best counties, and the 
estimate is increased to 3,483,000 bu- 
shels which is about the same as that 
of last year. The condition is 82 per 
cent or three per cent below the ten- 
year average. 

Rye: Threshing is in progress and 
early returns indicate an average 
yield of 14.0 bushels per acre. The 
average for the last ten years is 14.3 
bushels. The production is estimated 
to be 7,252,000 bushels, the least since 
1917. The quality of the grain is gen- 
erally good, averaging 92 per cent. 

Buckwheat: The preliminary in- 
quiry regarding the acreage sown this 
year has been completed and resulted 
in an estimate of 60,000 acres as com- 
pared with 62,000 last year. There 
was a considerable increase in some 
sections, but the general shortage of 
labor and heavy farm abandonment 
in many of the principal counties 
caused the smaller total. The crop is 
generally doing well and shows a con- 
dition of 87 per cent or three per cent 
above the ten-year average. This rep- 
resents a production of 887,000 bu- 
shels. 

Potatoes: The condition of the po- 
tato crop is slightly above the average 
being 83 per cent as compared with 87 
per cent last month and last year. 
Some of the seed was damaged by ex- 
treme heat following planting causing 
poor stands. Dry weather has also 
caused a spindling growth in some lo- 
calities, but there are many fields in 
excellent condition. The present out- 
look is for a crop of 29,297,000 bushels 
acres planted. Last 


limit himself to only one variety in or- 
der to maintain purity. 

Among the winter wheats, the Min- 
turki 1507 is among the hardiest as 
well as high yielder, producing a 
wheat of high milling quality. 

The results from trials covering 
many years leads us to recommend that 
rye be not planted later than Septem- 
ber 15th, and preferably by September 
ist; and that the winter wheat be not 
planted later than September 1st and 
preferably between the 15th and 20th 
of August, though in some years with 
favorable winters it has come through 
with fair :yields and stands when 
planted after September Ist. Late 
planting usually results in poor stands 
and a low yield. For instance, in 1918, 
Minnesota No. 2 Rye planted August 
15th, 1917, produced 44.0 bushels per 
acre, September 1st seeding 35.9 bush- 
els, and September 15th, 32.3 bushels, 


year’s final estimate was 37,842,000 
bushels. The rainfall during the next 
four or five weeks will be the prin- 
cipal factor in establishing the actual 
yield. 

Hay: Clover and timothy hay was 
a light crop except in a few eastern 
and northern counties where ample 
rainfall produced a good yield. Alfal- 
fa yielded well in most sections al- 
though not quite up to the average. 
The total production of tame hay is 
estimated at 3,408,000 tons or a little 
over one million tons less than last 
year. Considerable hay was damaged 
by rains in eastern and northeastern 
counties. 

Field Beans: The crop is exceed- 
ingly good in nearly all sections. 
There has been a little local damage 
by dry weather, and there are some 
complaints of disease and failure to 
set pods. This has lowered the aver- 
age condition two points from last 
month which was less than the aver- 
age decline in July, hence the esti- 
mated production is slightly greater 
than that of July 1 being 6,825,000 bu- 
shels. 

Sugar Beets: 
ing condition, 


Fields present a vary- 
ranging from stands of 
50 per cent or less up to perfect 
stands. Moisture has been  insuft- 
ficient in some sections but on the 
whole the growth is satisfactory and 
the condition is 85 per cent, one per 
cent higher than last month. 

Truck Crops: Tomatoes have main- 
tained the same condition as one 
month ago, 86 per cent. Cabbage 
show a decline of one per cent to 85 
per cent. Early varieties are being 
harvested and marketed. Onions now 
show a condition of 87 per cent, hav- 


Time for Planting Winter Wheat and Rye 


and October ist, 23.5 bushels per acre. 
In 1916 the September ist seeding 
yielded 31.3 bushels, September 15th, 
26.1 bushels, October 1st, 23.0 bushels. 
Repeatedly the later September and 
October plantings of winter wheat 
came through the winter with such 
poor stands that they were plowed un- 
der in the spring, while the plots 
planted ‘between August 15th and Sep- 
tember 1st have come through with 
nearly perfect stands and high yields, 
outyielding the spring wheat and 
usually of a higher grade. 

Six to eight pecks per acre for rye 
planted before September 15th. Wheat 
planted before September ist six pecks 
per acre. More seed should be used 
when planted later. 

Generally winter wheat has given 
a larger yield than spring wheat and 
its growing has been’ encouraged. 
The ‘pedigreed strains have proved 


ing improved five 
sult of rains in the 
main commercial 
districts, 

Fruit: The esti- 
mate on the agri- 
cultural crop of 
apples is increased 
to 12,045,000  bu- 
shels as compared 
with a total pro- 
duction last year 
of 11,850,000  bu- 
shels. The present 
commercial outlook 
is for 2,008,000 bar- 
rels as against 1,- 
699,000 barrels pro- 
duced in 1922. The 
early crop is being 
harvested in the 
south-western 
counties where it 
is much lighter 
than t h e winter 
varieties. The to- 
tal crop is heavier 
as one _ travels 
northward through 
the State. The 
quality is the best 
in a number of 
years. 

The peach crop 
is maintaining its earlier favorable 
prospect, the present indications 
pointing to a crop of 1,172,000 bu- 
shels as compared with a production 
of 1,440,000 bushels last year. The 
early varieties are being harvested 
and marketed. 

The pear crop is one of the poorest 
of the fruits this year. The outlook 
for the State is only 45 per cent of a 
crop, or 365,000 bushels. 

Grapes are attaining good size and 
are practically free from the usual 
insect and disease troubles. The out- 
look is for 83 per cent of a crop as 
compared with 93 per cent of one year 
ago. However, a considerable in- 
crease in bearing acreage is expected 
to bring the total up to that of last 
year. It is expected that the State 
will ship about 5,800 cars. 

Only 42 per cent of a plum crop is 
expected. Many orchards will have 
practically none, and the majority of 
the remainder will produce only a 
partial crop. 

Cherries proved to be a better crop 
than expected. It ranged from 60 per 
cent to a full crop in different sec- 
tions. Sweet varieties yielded better 
than the sour ones. It is estimated 
that the total production was equival- 
ent to 76 per cent of a full crop. 

Blackberries and raspberries were 
good in most sections. In a few west- 
tern countries dry weather shortened 
the yield and damaged the quality to 
some extent. 3 

The condition of cantaloupes and 
watermelons is 84 per cent, an im- 
provement of two points over one 
month ago. Weather conditions have 
been favorable in most of the sections 
where commercially grown. 


Is at Hand 


to the common strains 
year after year. Whether in upper 
or lower Wisconsin, Michigan or Min- 
nesota, the result has been the same, 
and encouragement has continually 
been given toward using winter in- 
stead of spring wheat varieties. 

On close examination it is found 
that those farmers who are meeting 
with success in the growing of winter 
wheat are those who make a svecial 
effort to have their wheat ground well 
prepared, usually sowing it on ground 
that has been summer fallowed and 
getting it planted fairly early. 
ones who have met with the most 
failures are those who have removed 
some other crop and then hurriedly 


far superior 


prepared the seed bed and sown their 


wheat rather late in the fall. . 

This all takes time but it is by- this 
method that we will ultimatedly de- 
velop pedigreed varieties. 


per cent as a re- 


Thoms 


wv: 
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Arch Rock on Mackinac Island 


Mackinac Island 


The 
Summer Resort 
of America 


“HE art work of nature, Indian legend, and panoramic 
scenes that have made history in time of war and in 
time of peace all blend in harmonious welcome to tour- 

ists entering Cloverland through the southeast gateway, or 
bid adieu to the traveler after a sojourn at the wonderful 
Mackinae Island. 


The island is justly famed for its scenery. The heights 
command views of sea and shore, ever changing with the 
varying lights and shades of the hours and the movements 
of passing ships. Well kept roads—thirty miles of them— 
lead in various directions from the village, through the 
woods, amid curious rock formations, now along the edge 
of the bluff with vistas of the lake, and again to some open 
outlook, whence the panorama is bounded only by the lim- 
itations of vision. There are glens and ravines innumer- 
able; open spaces which were the ancient gardens of the 
Indians; and delectable parks, whose clumps of shrubs and 
trees are so effectively arranged that one at first thought 
credits the artistic effect to the skill of the landscape artist 
rather than to the caprice of nature. 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATIONS 


GRAND HOTEL COMPANY 


MACKINAC ISLAND, MICHIGAN 


Quaint Old Army Post on Mackinac Island 


Combating Worlhs 4 in Sheed 


By DR. A. §. ALEXANDER 


T often happens that a beginner 

buys a nice flock of healthy breed- 

ing or feeding sheep on the open 
market and then fails to make a pro- 
fit from them for the reason that he 
allows them to become infested with 
intestinal parasites. That need not oc- 
cur, if proper precautions be taken, 
and even if the sheep do become in- 
fested prompt treatment should quick- 
ly rid them of their worm enemies. 


Let it be clearly understood that a 
bunch of lambs cannot fail to become 
infested with stomach worms or tape 
worms when turned onto an old, per- 
manent, sheep-contaminated pasture. 
Such pasture when bare-bitten, andes- 
pecially when low and wet, is a cer- 
tain source of stomach, tape and lung 
worms and in many localities nodular 
disease worms may also be contracted 
there. If, on the contrary, the lambs 
are placed on new seeding and in ad- 
dition are given a succession of fresh 
green crops to graze they will usually 


remain free from parasites. The drink- 
ing water must, however, be uncon- 
taminated, for it too is a common 
source of worm infestation. 

The grazing of a succession of green 
crops and the pasturing of new seed- 
ing has another advantage. It keeps 
the lamps growing apace and when 
that is managed by generous feeding 
worms do not find in the thrifty lambs 
the conditions congenial to their 
growth, multiplication and maturing. 
To that end it is also well to augment 
sparse pasture by cut green stuff 
(soiling crops) and to feed in addition 
a mixture of oats and bran. The most 
profitable gains are made when lambs 
are developing frame. Stunting them 
is costly, for gains are then difficult 
to put on and much more feed is ne- 
cessary for the work than otherwise 
would have been the case. In addi- 
tion to feed, salt or a salt mixture 
should at all time be within reach of 
the lambs and adult sheep should also 
have such a “lick.” ” 

The Wisconsin salt mixture is com- 
posed as follows: Common salt, 280 
parts; dried sulphate of iron (pow- 
dered copperas), 16 parts; powdered 
wood charcoal, 12 parts, and flowers 
of sulphur, 8 parts. Mix and place in 


Fighting Wheat Rust with Chemicals 


\HE chemist has come again to the 

rescue of the farmer. This time 

he is aiding him in his fight 
against wheat rust. 

It. R. Schulz, of the harberry erad- 
ication service in Wisconsin, reports 
that ex>eriments with chemica!'s in 
the control of the common barberry 
have been successful. These, have 
been conducted by officials of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with representa- 
tives of the Univeristy of Wisconsin 
aud three similar institutions. 

It is claimed as a result of these in- 
vestigations that this host of that de- 
structive enemy of small grains, black 
stem rust, can be destroyed—stem, 
root, and sprout. According to Schulz, 
the bane of the barberry fighters has 
been the tendency of the plant to 
sprout again from any piece of root 
left in the ground. Frequently two or 
three bushes will appear where ‘but 
one grew before. 
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A Pen of Prize-winning Sheep, the Result of Good Care 


boxes so covered that rain will }b 
kept out. If there is the slightest reg 
son to conclude that lambs or adu 
sheep are wormy at time of purchas 
or at any time of the season, trea 
ment with a one per cent solution o 
bluestone should also be given. 


To make a one percent solution o 
bluestone (sulphate of copper) di 
solve 4 ounces of the pure crystal in ¢ 
pint of boiling water and then add 3 
gallons of cold water. The dose 6j 
the solution is 14% ounces and up fo! 
lambs, according to age and size, and 
3% ounces or even a little more for an 
adult sheep. The animals should be 
starved for twenty-four hours before 
treatment, unless in the case of very 
weak lamps, and the treatment may 
be repeated in ten days, and severa 
times during the season when it is 
known that danger of worm invasior 
is great. The dose of medicine ig 
easily given by means of a rubber 
tube having a glass funnel fitted in 
one end and a nozzle in the other 


Due care must, of course, he taken not 
to suffocate the lamb or sheep by 
drenching too fast or holding down 
the tongue so that the medicine runs 
into the windpipe and lungs. The solu 
tion is most effective for stomach 
worms, but is also fairly effective for 
tape warms. 

Since the simple bluestone solution 
was first recommended one containing 
snuff has been suggested as even more 
effective. It is made as follows: Dis 
solve 8 ounces of sulphate of copper 
(bluestone) in 2 gallons of hot water 
and mix this with 8 ounces of snuff 
that has been soaked overnight in 
half a gallon or more of water. Strain 
the mixture and add water to make 
the amount up to 5 gallons. Thorough 
ly shake or stir the mixture before 
each dose is taken. The doses are the 
same as for the plain bluestone solu 
tion. In extra severe cases as much 
as 4 to 6 ounces has been given to an 
adult sheep. There is no medicinal 
remedy for nudular disease worms 
which cause so-called “knotty guts.” 
Prevention by avoidance of contam 
inated feed and water is all-important. 
Chloroform, injected directly into the 
nostrils, is the best remedy for lung 
worms. 


“Chemicals kill the barberry with 
no danger of its ever sprouting again,” 
he declares. ‘“‘Numerous field tests in 
Wisconsin and adjoining states have 
shown that the cost of the chemica 
treatment is usually as low as any 
other method.” 

The chemical route of extermina- 
tion, however, is not without its dis- 
advantages, as Schulz points out. The 
chemical not only kills the barberry 
but other vegetation on the spot to 
which it is applied. This effect lasts” 
several seasons. In wild land and 
pastures of course this may not be 
important. 

The investigators report that com- 
mon salt is the cheapest and easiest 
substance to use. They recommend¢ 
about ten pounds of dry salt piled on 
the crown of an average barberry. | A 


R. A. Turner of Michigan repor 
value of club production above 
production of 3oths 422. 


HAVE found growers of market 
produce anxious to know about the 
conditions and situations that con- 
cern their crop on. its way to the con- 
sumer. My position as market direc- 
tor here in the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has enabled me 
to see &@ lot of things I would like to 
pass on to you readers who ship to 
market. 

Quality in the article offered for 
sale is the first market consideration. 
_ Without it no brand or grade or certi- 
_ ficate is worth the tenth part of a 
Russian ruble. 

The leading market points of the 
country have federal or state inspec- 
tors ready and competent to inspect 
shipments on the basis of market 
_ quality. Inspections afford a protec- 
tion against dishonest receivers. The 
value of federal or state inspection in- 
ae with the quality of the article. 

I’ve boiled down here some essen- 
tial points you may wish to keep in 
© ind. I’ve learned that: 
aie sale f. o. b.” means that the 
shipment is to be placed on the car 
free of all charges to the buyers. 

2. “Sale in transit” means that the 
car is sold when moving, and that 
freight and other transit charges are 
2 paid by the party assuming that cost. 


- 38 “Track on arrival’ sale means 
that the buyer takes over the car at 
receiving point, the shipper paying 
all transit charges up to the time of 
sale. 
4, “Immediate shipment” means 
within the twenty-four hours next fol- 
lowing the date of sale. 
5. “Prompt shipment’ allows sev- 
enty-two hours after the expiration of 
the day of sale. 

6. “First of week” means Monday 
or Tuesday. 
7. “Middle of week’ means Wed- 
- nesday or Thursday. 
8. “Last of week” 
- and Saturday. 


‘eas 


means Friday 


OME of the things about lakes and 
the kind of life in them that are 
“ being learned through scientific re- 
_ search into the stocking of lakes with 
fish best adapted to them are told by 
Prof. George Kemmerer, of the chem- 
istry department of the University of 
- Wisconsin. 
‘ “If each lake is to produce the maxi- 
tmum amount of fish, it should be 
‘planted’ with fish’ best adapted to its 
conditions,” he declares. “It is just 
like a scientific study of the soil to de- 
_ termine what soil produces the largest 
_ yield per acre of a certain crop.” 
“Until recently, we knew little about 
the chemical and physical changes 
which take place in a lake and still 
less about the effect of these changes 
on the animal and plant life in the 
_ lake,” said Professor Kemmerer. 
About 20 years ago, Dr. E. A. Birge, 
now president of the university, started 
such a study of Lake Mendota. Later 
the work was extended to over 200 
Wisconsin lakes. The United States 
Bureau of Fisheries then carried on a 
similar study of the lakes of Washing- 
ton and Idaho, and included a few 
dakes in Oregon and California. 
"4 In such a study the lake is first care- 
fully sounded, and the temperature is 
taken at all depths, Samples of the 
water are taken at the various depths, 
with a special apparatus. The small 
animal and plant life, or plankton, 
strained out from the samples taken at 
d is preserved and later 


af 


. nat shallow lakes, the whole body of 
water may be circulated by the wind. 
a the deeper lakes, interesting sea- 
lal changes take place.. In the 
g when the ice goes out, the wa- 
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Becca Things ’ve Learned 
About Shipping 


By HUGH J. HUGHES 


Director of Markets, State of Minnesota 


9. Shipments should be timed so as 
not to arrive on Sunday, Saturday 
afternoon, or on any legal or common- 
ly observed religious holiday. 

10. Orders for cars should be placed 
with the local station agent far 
enough ahead to allow the road to 
move cars up from the division yards 
if necessary. 

11. Car should be thoroughly exam- 
ined on arrival, and at once be re- 
fused if it is not in proper condition. 

12. The bill of lading should men- 
tion the amount and the quality of the 
shipment. 

13. “A car lot’? means the minimum 
weight of the produce sold that may 
be moved under car rates, and from 
that up to 20 per cent above such mini- 
mum weight. For example, if 30,000 
pounds is the minimum weight, the 
shipper has delivered a ‘car’ when 
he loads to that weight, and he can 
force acceptance of a “car” weighing 
up to 36,000 pounds. 

14. The responsibility of the ship- 
per and the road should be clearly un- 
derstood. If the road accepts ship- 
ments at “shipper’s risk,” it is up to 
him to look out for the loading and 
protection of the car either from frost 
or from heat. If the road accepts “car- 
rier’s risk’ it insures the shipper (for 
an extra charge) against weather dam- 
age en route to destination. 

15. The reputation of the shipper is 
worth more than any possible profit 
on any shady deal. 

16. “Putting it over” on the receiver 
is not smart business, but just ordin- 
ary dull dishonesty. 

17. If a receiver orders a certain 
kind and quality of produce he has a 
right to refuse the shipment unless 
that kind and quality of produce is 
delivered. 

18. “Quality” means whatever the 
buying public demands in an article. 

19. The average receiver is made 
out of the same clay, and is just as 
honest as the average shipper, but 
they don’t always see alike. 


ter temperature is within one or two 
degrees of freezing and the surface 
water warms first, of course. The 
heavier warmed water then settles and 
the lighter cold water, rises and this, 
with the action of the wind, brings the 
whole lake into circulation. 

“When the water is all of the same 
density, the whole lake is circulated 
by a strong wind and all of the water 
comes in contact with the air and ab- 
sorbs oxygen and carbon dioxide. This 
spring circulation is very important as 
the water which will stay in the bot- 
tom of the lake gains at this time its 
summer oxygen supply, on which the 
animal life is dependent. During calm 
days, the surface of the lake is warm- 
ed, and this warmer, lighter water is 
circulated by the wind without dis- 
turbing the bottom water. 

“This divides the lake into three 
strata, the upper or circulated stratum, 
the colder dividing stratum, and the 
lower uncirculated stratum. As the 
season advances, the first layer be- 
comes deeper and warmer, while the 
dividing stratum becomes more defi- 
nite.” ' 

Most of the vegetable plankton grow 
near the surface, and when they die 
and drop to the bottom they decay and 
use up the oxygen, forming carbon di- 
oxide. As the summer advances, and 
this process uses up the oxygen in the 
lower layer, the fish must move up 
higher to get oxygen. Such a lake 
would not be suitable for trout, for 
example, Professor Kemmerer points 
out, as trout would thrive better in a 
northern lake where the water stays 
colder and fewer algae grow. There is 
oxygen at the bottom of such a lake, 
and the trout would thrive. 


Suits for Men and Young Men 
Men’s Blue Serge Suits, $12.95 


The price alone tells you how exceptionally attractive this 


offering is. These Suits are made of fine quality blue serge, 
carefully tailored. The kind of Suits men are proud to own 
and wear. Sizes 34 to 44. 


Young Men’s Suits, $19.95 


Here are some unusually smart styles in Young Men’s Suits, 
so popular among the better dressed yuong fellows. Young 
Men’s Suits in sports and double breasted models. Made of 
fine materials, in the popular browns and gray tones. 


IF YOU ORDER BY MAIL: 


First—Remember we guarantee your money back if not satisfied. 
Second—Tell us whether single or double breasted style is wanted. 


Third—Send chest measure, taken over vest with tape moderately 
tight under arm-pits. 


Fourth—Give waist measure over trousers at waist line. = 
Fifth—Give inside leg measure, holding tape in crotch and extend 
to heel. 
Sixth—Give your weight and height. 
We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
‘cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability o this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the 
publisher of Cl UV ERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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Modern 
Methods 


The days when grain was cut with a 
scythe and bound by hand have practi- 


cally disappeared. 


Modern methods have 


put farming on a more efficient basis. 
The days when people had to carry their 


money with them are also past. 


Modern 


methods of paying by check have simpli- 


fied 


and 
money. 


made safe the exchange of 


Be up-to-date in your financial transac- 


tions! 


Keep your money in this strong 


bank and pay by check. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Resources in Excess of $4,000,000.00 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAW 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LAT H 
SIDING 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


Fully Warranted 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


The Producer Makes Money 


ability of the producer. 
Breed and Feed Shorthorns. 


only when there is a margin between cost of produc- 
tion and selling price. 

QUALITY is one factor in production that is not 
overworked. It reduces cost and increases selling 
price. Recent steer feeding trials on Shorthorn 
calves, whose breeding was known, revealed that the 
most profitable producers were the best qualified 
animals produced by the best Shorthorn sires. 
Control of market prices seems to be beyond -the 
Improvement of quality is easily within his reach. 
Produce a better product and improve 


the market for your own cattle. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Higher Trend of Farm Prices 


By DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 4 


OMPARED, with a month ago sev- 
Cee important farm products are 

higher, sixteen are lower and one 
is unchanged. Seventeen are higher 
than a year ago, six are lower and one 
is unchanged. 

The hog market is still character- 
ized by enormous receipts and un- 
usually large domestic consumption. 
Arrivals at leading markets have been 
about 50 per cent above normal for 
this time of year and stocks of hog 
meats and lard in storage to be dis- 
tributed into consuming channels in 


the next few months’ are about as 
large as the average. Shipments 


abroad which have fallen off in the 
last two months show symptoms of 
enlarging again. 

Searcity of well-finished cattle has 
become more acute in the last month 
and the top has risen to $12.10, the 
highest since last December. Grass 
cattle have become more abundant, 
however, particularly from Kansas, 
Oklahoma and the western ranges, 
with strong probability of a further 
increase in receipts in the next two 
months. Stocker and feeder trade is 
just emerging trom the dull season. 


at Day 
ae 
F 


September, 1923 


The Canadian crop is expected to be 
about the same as the record yield of 
last year, the Huropean crop is con- 
siderably iarger than a year ago and 
prospects in India, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia are favorable. 

The market has withstood the> ims 
nact of the peak of the winter wheat 
inovement, and in spite of extremely 
small export sales, prices have shown 
but little change in the last three 
weeks. Domestic flour demand has in: 
creased substantially. Total primary 
receipts have been up to noriial for 
the season and the visible supply at 
terminals has been gaining rapidly as — 
a result of small exports. Foreign 
interests are taking advantage of their 
large home crop and _ prospects of 
ample export surpluses available to 
let prices drag. § 

Comercial demand for corn is fair 
ly broad, the visible supply extremely 
small and sales by producers have 
been light so that prices remain high 
compared with other grains. The new 
crop is estimated at 2,982,000,000. bu- 
shels or about the same as the aver: 
age cl the last four crops. ‘ 

Gats and barley prices have been 


Fat hogs, cwt., average 


Fat lambs, 
Fat sheep, 


ewt., 
cwt., 


average 
average 


Wool, Ohio delaine unwashed, lb, (Boston) 
Buttery92. scores, |OeR akan see ar eee ates 
Cheesé,. No:..1 > twins baw emtceerri icra es 
ges, fresh firsts=dozsremeer mer ns ee ene 
Poultry, hens; [bhi e eer eae eee eee tae 
Wheat, .N6,,2: nati 2bi.-. aera ue cnt. 
Corny NO. 2) mixed. bu eck heen che 
Oats; ENove2: -wihitey Geers etetee mask ecto 
Rye, INO# 2, . Dupe ey se eae et oes 
Barley RW i: cee ca eec re ae ot ee ee 
Kafir, No. 2 white (Kansas City), cwt. 

Hay, INio: a timGabry alone ets cosas 


Flax, Novi; bus 
Cotton, middling 
Beans, white, cwt. (f. 0. 
Potatoes, ewt., cobblers 
Onions, yellow varieties, ewt. 
Apples, summer varieties, bu. 
Hides, No. 1 native, heavy, lb. 
Sugar, fine granulated, Ib. 


(Minneapolis) 
(New beach: Ib. 
. Michigan) 


Beef, steers, good-native, cwt., average ... 


August 7, Month Year 
1923 Ago Ago 
siSes. Say «Sere eM $ 8.15 $ 6.85 $ 9.25 
9.90 10.00 9.25 
12.50 15.35 12.40 
5.90 6.15 5.85 
.D55 .575 -555 
Ee age 42 eeyé 33 
Fool ue eee . 2226 2225 1875 — 
sled sie See ~25 2125 2025 
Re arr ease ah =A95) 22 .1875 
Ses 1 ee -995 1.0525 1.0875— 
fara ota: OF 87 8025 6275 
Liarhelie si eeeeee .388 -4375 365 
Nees cs Ba Stee -6525 .64 . 6875: 
Seat See trees . 605 - 635 58 
oe eects © 1.445 1.60 1.82 
Sar tar Set hee eae ae 25.50 23.50 18.50 
Peanets adlisce eee 2.535 2.605 2.215 
sfeurvone blewhe atone .2515 .2725 2135 
Me teres ak 5.00 6.00 4.75.5 
RES SRS 2.025 2.15 2.625 
ats Ere eeapere 2.37 2.80 2.00% 
Sete ene coma 1.50 4.00 .75 
a eee Dinan 15 .14 19 
Mids, sues ah eyeaiees 0795 0925 . 069 


Price relationshins between thin cat- 
tle, corn and fat cattle are less attrac- 
tive to feeders than last year. 


Both live and dressed lamb prices 
have declined sharply under an in- 
crease in receipts. The supply has 
not been up to normal for the sea- 
son, however, and is smaller than a 
year ago in spite of estimates of a 
larger range lamb crop and more late 
lambs in othe1 sections. Producers 
are expanding flocks and are saving 
ewe lambs while there is an excellent 
demand tor breeding ewes on the mar- 
kets with few available. 

But little wool has changed hands 
in the last month at the lower prices 
offered by buyers. Mills are not con- 
suming wool so rapidly as in previous 
months but the rate is still high. 
Sales of cloth recently have not been 
so brisk compared with raw wool. 
Yoreign weel prices remain firm, most 
of the accumulations ot three years 
ago have been cleaned up and the 
next Anatrajian clip has been reduced 
about 10 per cent as a result 0” drouth. 

Receipts of butter at the leading 
markets have been slightly smaller 
than a year ago, practically offsetting 
the moderate imports. Consumptive 
demand is unusualy broad, although 
prices are much higher than last year. 
The season in which a large surplus 
is available for storage is practically 
over with holdings slightly smaller 
than last year. Unlike butter, re- 
ceipts of cheese have been greater 
than last year but the amount going 
into consumption has been large. 

Receipts of eggs have been going 
through a seasonal decline and prices 
of fresh eggs have heen working high- 
er with further advances, practically 
certain during the next four months. 
Stocks of eggs in storage on August 
1 were 10,380,000 cases, the largest on 
record. Poultry prices have weakened 
under a seasonal increase in receipts. 

Both winter and spring wheat crop 
forecasts have been reduced to a 
total of 793,000,000 bushels compared 
with 862,000,000 bushels last year. 
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weakened’ by the initial movement 
from the new crop. In both cases the 
estimated yields are larger than last 
year. The rye crop is about 30 per 
cent lighter than last year but the 
difference is partly offset by a larger 
carryover. f 


The new hay crop is coming on the 
market and prices have declined al- 
though old hay remains high. The 
crop is considerably smaller than lasty 
year, especially in the east, 


The commercial movement of po- 
tatoes has been considerably lighter 
than last year and prices proportion- 
ately higher. The main crop is about 
15 per cent less than last year’s rec 
ord. 


Prices on August 7, 1923, for twent 
four important commodities with com- 
parative prices for a month ago and a 
year ago are given in the accompany- 
ing table. Chicago quotations are 
used except as noted. 


FOR. 8 MONTHS: 


Taese are Goodrich, Good- 
year, Firestone, Fisk and 
other best known standard- 
make tires. All slightly used, 
but readily give our customers 
thousands of miles of splen- 
did service. 


30x32$ 


ANY OTHER SIZE 
Y 


Thegreatest tire values ever offered. Y) 
Thousands of satisfied customers. y 


Beat These Prices & 


You could never even equal these prices. 
Send only $1.00 for each tire shipped. 
Balance C.O.D. Express shipments sent. 
subject to inspection, Tires guaranteed 7 
eightmonths. Another tire given at half price for 
any not perfectly satisfactory. 10% discount when or- 
dored in lots of 12 or-m 

UNITED FINANCING SYNDICATE _Dent. 
1526 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, 


TDITCHING hay, harvesting and 
thrashing grain of all kinds, cur- 
rying horses, milking cows, gath- 
ering eggs and feeding Shorthorn cat- 
tle and other kindsofanimalsand fowl 
will be the daily routine for six weeks 
of twenty boys of the Parker high 
“school who are gaining practical 
knowledge of agricultural work on the 
Lake Forest farm of Thomas E. Wil- 
son, the packer. 


_ The course is under the jurisdiction 
of the Chicago Board of Education and 
_ Professor F. B. Post, agricultural in- 

structor at the Park High School will 
supervise the boys duties during their 
six weeks stay at the country place of 
Mr. Wilson, who has offered the use 
of his farm for the course. 

Suitable credits will be given the 
_ boys for their work and study. 
; While the course on the farm means 

_hard drilling at this time of the year, 
the boys will have sufficient time set 
aside for them to study the theoreti- 


cal side of farming. They will be 
given an opportunity for studying 


every phase of farm life as well as 
sufficient time for recreation and 
study. Mr. Wilson has agreed to give 
_ the boys as much time as he can and, 
as he lives at the farm during the 
summer months, the boys are looking 
forward to an interesting time. 

Superintendent John Dickson, in 
charge of Edellyn Farms, as Mr. Wil- 
son’s, country place is known, an au- 
thority on farming, livestock breed- 
ing and raising, will devote his entire 
time to the boys. The course inciudes 
grain growing and harvesting, garden- 
ing, livestock and fowl breeding, as 
well as soil fertilization and map 
drawing. The farm is noted for pure 
-bred Shorthorn cattle and its many 
pure bred sheep, pigs and practically 
-every kind of fowl] that thrives in this 
part of the country. Grains of every 
character are grown, so that the boys 
will have a splendid opportunity of 
_ having a complete course of farming 
a to support their theory. 

The boys are camped on the farm 
_ and live in regulation army. tents, 
C have their own cook and will enjoy 
the great out-door life to the full. 

: Camp Wilson, the name the boys 
have given their camp, is conducted in 
(a strict military fashion so that each 
boy is constantly accounted for and 
is under constant, though not obtru- 

Sive, supervision, impersonal as far 
as the boys are concerned and never 
seeming to interfere with his personal 
privileges and freedom. Order and 
‘discipline prevail just as at West 
Point, though less exactingly. The 
boys rise at reveille and their days 
activities are regulated with military 
_ promptness and precision. 

_ Each boy is made to feel his resnon- 
_ sibility and independence end Mr. 
- Wilson has placed them on an hourly 

wage scale for their work on the farm. 

Edward Wilson, son of Mr. Wilson, 
is working along with the boys and 
plunges into their activities just as 
enthusiastically as any of them. Af- 
ter working hours baseball, hayrack 
rides and other pleasures are in- 
dulged in. 
_ “This will be a splendid opportunity 
_ for the boys to gain practical knowl- 
_ edge of the course they are taking in 
_ our Parker High School,” s.id Profes- 
sor Post. “It is something needed 
very much for as agriculture is more 
and more recognized as the basis of 
_ our prosperity, it is necessary to do 
more for the boys who are interested 
‘in this work. I feel that these city 
~ high school boys have a wonderful op- 
portunity through this experimental 
journey into the realms of practical 
_ farming to accomplish a training they 
_ shall ever remember and in addition 
to the health they obtain, it will re- 
Main with them as a valuable asset 
r many years. 

_ “At present the city boy who wants 
9 become a farmer has few oppor- 
important 
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shicago Boys Get Practical 
Farm Knowledge 


good where needed. The good work 
begun, we believe, will find expression 
in a multiplication of similar groups 
in future years, resulting in the addi- 
tion of many city chaps to the farms 
of our nation.” 

Dean C. F. Curtis of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College, Ames, Iowa, has been 
a visitor at the Camp for a few days, 
as the guest of Mr. Wilson, and he 
gave the boys a lot of sound advice. 
He highly apyroved of this oppor- 
tunity Mr. Wilson has given the Chi- 
cazo High School boys and hoped that 
a similar movement might be started 
in fowa and other states. 


Cabbage Men Will 
Grow Seed 


ISCONSIN cabbage growers are 
insuring themselves against a 


seed shortage next spring by 
liberal supply of seed 
stock of the yellow resistant strain. 

Not choosing to be dependent upon 
seed imported from other states, grow- 
ers in Racine and Kenosha counties 
as well as in the Fox River Valley, 
are expecting to produce, on their 
home farms, seed for their own use 
and if possible, for sale. 

Wherever cabbage is grown for win- 
ter storage in the United States, Wis- 
consin Hollander can be found planted 
on many of the fields. Seed growers 
in the Puget Sound districts and Long 
Tsland in the Mast annually produce 
much cabbage seed for the farmers in 
the cabbage growing states where the 
Holland variety is povular. 

A. commercial firm in Holland hear- 
ing of this strain of cabbage sent a 
representative to the United States to 
secure some of the stock. They now 
erow this seed in Holland for export 
to the United States. 
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The Decoy 

A clergyman, taking occasional duty 
for a friend in a remote country par: 
ish, was greatly scandalized on ob 
serving the old verger, who had been 
collecting the offertory, quietly ab- 
stract a fifty-cent piece before pre- 
senting the plate at the altar-rail. 

After service he called the old man 
into the vestry and told him with 
some emotion that his crime had been 
discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment. Then a sudden light dawned 
on him. 

“Why, sir, you don’t mean that old 
half-dollar of mine? Why, I’ve lead 
off with that for the last fifteen 
years!”—Everybody’s Magazine. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY [SS5SSS72| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery ; 


is an ideal vacation month 
in Northern 


WISCONSIN 
eCMICHIGAN 


Fishing, bathing, golf- 
ing, hiking, canoeing 
—summer in all its 
glory in the Great 
North Woods. Hotel, 
cottage, camp accom- 
modations. 


The Ashland Limited Jigg 
Leaves Chicago 5: 00 — ' “ 
p- m. daily, arriving ‘ 
Northern Re- = 

sorts early next morn- 
ing. Standard Pullman “¥ 
Drawing Roomand Open Section 3 
Sleeping Cars, Chair Cars and aintials Cat. 


Bargain Vacation Fares 
IN EFFECT UNTIL SEPT. 30, 1923 


Write for illustrated folder “Summer Outings” with large 
detailed map, information about fares and list of resorts. 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


We are always pleased to serve you 


John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 
Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 
Pierce Roberts, 


Officers: 
Vice. Pres. ; 
C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier ; 

Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
| $180,000.00 


A Friendly Bank in A Live Town 
Union National Bank 
Marquette, Michigan 
First National Bank 
of Calumet 
Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
Oldest Bank in 
| 
i 
j 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
Gogebic County 


leading city in Cloverland 


Che leading bank in that city is the 


| 
| ESCANABA 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


| 


| Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


| Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
| of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 

We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 

Pres.; Chas. BE. 

Van Wagner, Vice 

Cashier; Geo. Zam- 

Colberg, Asst. 


| Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, 
| Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, 
bon, Asst. 
| Cashier. 


Cashier; Irene 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers, You can bank by 
mail with us, 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 

So OE IODIOH Oo $200,000.00 

Lotbye + ovis haeek .. $200,000.00 


Undivided Earnings Stee $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 
Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 
Frimodig, Cashier; Ree Tt. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 
ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst, Cashier. 
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The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 
A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 
Ff. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice Pres.; 


L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 


E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain, 


——— 
—————— 


First National Bank 


of ‘Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank hag 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 


Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier, 


—— ee 
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First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


TIRE *30X34. 
EW PRICE CORD - > 


RS. y GUARANTEED #z,. 
MONTHS eRiee 


PRICE AG 
These tires readily give 
our customers thousands 
of miles of good service= 
these are GOODRICH, GOOD- 
YEAR, FIRESTONE, FiSK—and 
other well known stand- 
ard make used tires. The 
guarantee protects 


you. Greater service 
for less money. Satis- 


“faction assured. Order season's supply now. 
Lowest Tire Prices in America 
ew 


SEND ONLY $1 for each tire shipped. Balance c.0 
—subject to inspection if ordered by express. Tits 
goaranteed 9 months. Another tire given at half price 
for any not Der teats caer 10 per aoa oisaoune 
if ordered in dozen lots. WRITE—RUSH OR 


LOW PRICE TIRE CO., ‘a 7499 


AN EXPENSIVE BULL 
VER heard about the most expen- 
sive bull in the world? It is al- 
most impossible to figure just 
how much he has cost. 

Allow us to present Mr, Scrub Bull. 

He is in the class with the many 
other thieves who hang around your 
farm. You say there are no thieves on 
your farm around 
and see. 

What are all those things over there 
in that field? Weeds — why sure 
enough. That’s one form of thief that 
is lurking around, slowly but surely 
eating up profits. 

There are hundreds of petty thieves 
that are robbing Wisconsin farms 
every day and are living right on the 
farm all of the time. 

But nearly every one of these can be 
eliminated. A farm account book and 
cow testing associations are excellent 
steps in establishing a permanent po- 
lice force for keeping these petty 
thieves off the farm. 


When Writing Advertisers, 
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Former Menominee Man Big 
Western Lumberman 


Part of the Donovan Lumber Fleet 


By JEAN WORTH 


William Donovan, head of the Dono- 
van Lumber company of Aberdeen, 
Wash., and formerly a resident of 


Menominee was a recent visitor here, - 


accompanied by his daughter Flor- 
ence. Mr. Donovan, who was born in 
Fond du Lac, Wis., makes a cross 
country trip from his Aberdeen home 
at least once a year, and sometimes 
oftener, to this section of the country 
to renew old acquaintances and make 
new ones in the places where he spent 
his boyhood and started on the career 
which has established him as one of 
the foremost lumbermen of the coun- 
try. 


Some old residents here will remem- 
ber when Mr. Donovan was associated 
in business with Patrick O’Connor. 
On a partnership basis these two 
men, who are both interested in the 
Donovan Lumber Company, construc- 
ted a sawmill in this city on the site 
now occupied by the Crawford Cedar 
Company in the year 1892 and oper- 
ated the business until 1898 when the 
mill was destroyed by fire. Shortly 
after the two men purchased what 
was then known as the Old Detroit 
Mills, which was located on the spot 
which the new Memorial Park on 
Sheridan Road will occupy. 

The waning of activities in the lum- 
bering trade in this vicinity caused by 
the petering out of the heavier stands 
of timber in the lands immediately ad- 
jacent to Menominee and along the 
Menominee River, where virgin white 
pine forests once stood, was felt by 
Donovan & O’Connor as it was by the 
other companies, who were forced to 
railroad their timber from distant for- 
ests or suspend operation, and in the 
year 1904 the partnership disbanded. 

The dissolution of the partnership 
spelled the end of Mr. Donevan’s lum- 
bering activities in Michigan for he 
moved to the west coast and in Metro- 
politan, Calif., he started the Metro- 
politan Redwood Lumber company in 
1904. After a six year stay in the 
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redwood lands of California, Mr. Dono- 
van moved to Aberdeen, Gray Harbor — 
county, Wash., and in May 1910, or- 
ganized the Donovan Lumber Com- 
pany which has, in the thirteen years — 
it has been in operation, grown to — 
such an extent that it now ranks as 
one of the very largest lumber com- | 
panies on the west coast; which is to 
say, one of the largest in the world 
as in no other place is more exten-— 
sive logging and lumber cutting done. 


The Donovan Lumber Company’s — 
two large, modern, double band saw- — 
mills are located almost in the heart 
of Aberdeen, a prosperous city of 18,- 
000 inhabitants, supported for the 
most part by the lumbering industry. 
Mill No. 1 of the company uses steam 
for its motive power but mill No. 2 — 
which was built later, is electrically - 
operated. The 16 hour daily cut of © 
the two mills is about 550,000 feet of — 
lumber and Mr. Donovan estimates 
that if the present rate of production — 
at the mills is maintained, this sea- 
son’s cut will reach the enormous fig- © 
ure of 175,000,000 feet. The mills are © 
operated by two shifts of men, each ~ 
working eight hours. The great mills © 
are idle during the early hours of the 
morning between 1:30 and 7 o’clock. — 
About 500 men are employed at the 
Aberdeen mills of the Donovan Com- 
pany and an additional 250 are used 
in the woods. 


The logging operations upon which © 
the big mills depend for their timber — 
supply are conducted by the Donovan- 
Corkery Logging company, which op- 
erates over twenty miles of main line . 
logging road besides many spurs in 
hauling the timber down to the Wish- 
kah river, where it is dumped and 
towed at tidewater. the remaining four ~ 
miles to the mills. The timber hold- — 
ings of the company consist mostly 
of fir, hemlock and spruce, more of 
the latter being cut than any other 
kind of timber, 


“1 


Mr. Donovan estimates that his 
mills have from 15 to 20 years of op- 
eration ahead of them in the 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of timber which his log- 
ging railroads tap. 

A portion of the enormous lumber 
output of the company is handled by 
vessels owned by the company. The 
three vessels operated by the com- 
pany at present are the “Carlos,” “The 
Katherine Donovan” and the “William 
Donovan,” the latter was named after 
Mr. Donovan and is a large motorship 
built for trans-oceanic trade. These 
three vessels are operated exclusively 
in the coastwise shipping trade, han- 
dling only the company’s products. 
About 30 per cent of the company’s 
lumber output is consumed by foreign 
_ trade and this is freighted to its des- 
_ tination in chartered steamers. 

At the present time Japan is mak- 
ing the heaviest demand for west 
eoast lumber products manufactured 
-by the Donovan company, but ship- 
ments are also made to Australia, 
South Africa and other countries. The 
lumber shipped to the eastern United 
States goes both by rail, overland and 
by water through the Panama canal. 

The company’s name was actively 
linked with the wartime production of 
airplane spruce and other timber for 
government needs as the company 
held a federal contract and produced a 
large portion of the spruce used in 
building the planes for our fighting 
forces. 

Mr. Donovan states that logging and 
sawmill methods in the west are nec- 
essarily different than those practiced 
& here, as different conditions are en- 
countered. The mill equipment em- 
ployed in manufacturing rough lumber 
2 used in mills throughout this section 
of the country could not be satisfac- 
torily operated on the timber which 
the Donovan company uses because 
of its size and weight. From some of 
the trees standing on the company’s 
timber holdings, as many as four 32 
foot logs can be cut before the first 
branch is reached, and the average log 
sawed in the big mills yields 15,000 
feet of lumber. 

Instead of being two or three feet 
in diameten as logs which were run 
through local mills in the old pine 
days, the logs sawed by the Donovan 
company run around six and seven 
feet in diameter and some are run 
through the mills which scale over 
eleven feet across at the butt. 

In the lumber business in one ca- 
pacity or another since he was 12 
years of age, when he started work 
in a mill, Mr Donovan will never see 
the termination of the giant forest har- 
vest which his company is making, 
for the Donovan timber now standing 
will appease the appetitite of the mills 
operating at their present capacity, 
for many years to come. 


_ Whitewash Recipe 
Is Excellent 


RIM and neat, always spick and 
span, Uncle Sam keeps his light- 
house and coast guard stations in 
trim with a liberal use of whitewash. 
Many Cloverland dairymenwhohave 
been looking for a good whitewash will 
be interested to know how Uncle Sam 
keeps his property looking so white. 
His whitewash formula is probably one 
of the best. It is much whiter than 
most mixtures and is almost as ser- 
viceable as paint for wood, brick and 
stone. A pint of this wash when ap- 
plied properly will cover about ten 
Square feet of surface. Here is the 
formula: 
 “Slake half a bushel of unslaked 
lime with boiling water, cover during 
process to keep in steam, strain the li- 
quid through a fine sieve or strainer, 
and add to it 7 pounds of salt, previ- 
ously dissolved in warm water, three 
pounds of ground rice boiled to a thin 
_ paste and stirred in while hot, half a 
pound of Spanish whiting, and one 
- pound of clear glue, previously dis- 
WB solved by soaking in cold water and 
- then hanging over a slow fire in a 
“4 small: pot hung in a larger one filled 
with water . Add five gallons of hot 
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Clear More Land This Fall— 


D MAGAZINE 


Large Profits Next Year 


F YOU are after bigger crops and bigger profits 

next year, there is no more valuable work you can 
do following harvest than to clear more of your 
stump land. 


The easiest, quickest-and most economical way is 
with Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive. 
Dumorite has approximately the same strength as 
40% dynamite, stick for stick, yet leaves no larger 
hole in the ground than a 20%-—and you get 
¥g more sticks for your dollar. It won’t freeze. 
Get it from your local dealer. 


Write for free 110-page Farmers’ Handbook of 
Explosives. It gives full information on the use 
of explosives for land-clearing, ditching and tree- 
planting. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


McCormick Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


OL ae NON-FREEZING 


Hartley Building 
Duluth, Minn. 


water to the mixture, stir well, and 
let it stand for a few days, covered 
from dirt. It should be applied hot, 
for which purpose it can be kept in a 
kettle over an oven or a portable fur: 
nace.” 

If color other than pure white is de- 
sired a number of very different shades 
ean be had by making the following 
mixtures: For cream color add yel- 
low ochre; a pearl or. lead shade may 
be obtained by adding lamp black or 
four pounds of umber to one pound of 
Indian Red, or one pound of common 
lamp black; common stone color calls 
for a proportionate four pounds of raw 
umber and two pounds of lamp black. 


Some people are so destructive that 
they actually enjoy breaking bad news. 


Horthern State Hormal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings Excellent Equipment Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary J. M. MUNSON, President 
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MONEY IN CERTIFIED SEED 
ARINETTE County, Wisconsin, 
potato growers refused orders 
for more than forty carloads of 

certified seed stock last spring be- 
cause their supply was exhausted. 
Certified seed notatoes brought from 
$1.25 per hundred pounds for Rural 


New Yorkers, Russet Rurals and 
Green Mountains to $2 per hundred 
for Triumphs. 


M. E. Sibole, county agent for the 
county, reports inquiries for seed po- 
tatoes from nearly every corner of 
the United States and Bermuda Is- 
lands, Cuba and Canada. 


The 
New 
Lloydalet. 


Smaller and lighter than any other baby carriage; 
yet almost as roomy as a large carriage. 

Naturally, it is easily handled; and it serves per- 
fectly as a stroller when baby has outgrown a baby 
cafriage. 

Woven on the wonderful Lloyd Loom—of one end- 
less wicker strand. Because of this remarkable loom— 
the invention of Marshall B. Lloyd—weaving far 


The only carriage 
woven in desired 
shape fromoneend- 
less wicker strand. 


more perfectly and thirty times faster than human pune “end ie 
hands, Lloydalets can be bought for a lower price Lloyd name - plate 
than has ever before been asked for a baby carriage on the seat. 
of similar quality. 

Ask your dealer to show you Lloydalets, 


LOOM 


Pat. Process 
loy Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture. 


THE LLOYD MANUFACTURING CO. Gentlemen: Please send me your 
(Hey wood-Wakefield Co.) booklet, ‘Mothers of the World,”’ 
Menominee, Michigan and name of nearest Lloyd dealer 
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Who’s Who Among Dairy 
Congress Delegates 


ANY different interests will 

be represented by the dele- 

gates from thirty-nine for- 

eign nations, who will meet 
in Washington, D. C., on Oct. 2 to at- 
tend the opening session of the 
World’s Dairy Congress. Many of 
them will represent foreign govern- 
ments. They will come in response 
to invitations sent out by our State 
Department. Others will represent 
institutions of learning, associations, 
business firms; while many prominent 
men and women will come in their 
individual capacities. The Congress 
will hold its opening sessions at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Oct. 2 and 3 and will 
continue them at Philadelphia, Pa., in 
co-operation with the National Dairy 
Council, on Oct. 4 and at Syracuse, 
N. Y., in co-operation with the seven- 
teenth annual National Dairy Exposi- 
tion, from Oct. 5 to 10. 


The ministries of agriculture, in- 
cluding dairy departments, of many 
foreign governments will have repre- 
sentatives at the sessions. Their in- 
terest will be of an all-around nature. 
The delegates listed as representa- 
tives of dairy departments are: M. A. 
O’Callaghan, Australia; Alois Alfon- 
sus, Austria; Dr. Aleixo de Vasconcel- 
los and Dr. Franklin Almeida, Brazil; 
J. A. Ruddick, J. F. Singleton and C. 
Bourbeau, Canada; J. F. Blackshaw 
and V. BE. Wilkins, England; Dr. A. J. 
Swaving, Holland; A. Poole Wilson, 
Ireland; J. B. Orr, Scotland; Dr. Dvor- 
ak, Czechoslovakia. 


The health departments of many 
foreign governments will send repre- 
sentatives. It has been established 
that milk and milk products hold a 
vital place in the human diet, particu- 
larly in the diet of children. At the 
time of the World War, many pros- 
pective soldiers were found suffering 
from physical disabilities resulting 
from improper feeding in childhood. 
The studies of McCollum, Mendel, 
Sherman and other American and for- 
eign scientists have shown that milk 
and its products must be generously 
supplied growing children, if they are 
to develop physically or mentally in 
a normal manner. Milk is the chief 
source of the _ so-called vitamines, 
which cause growth, protect from cer- 
tain diseases and are important in 
other respects. Milk is also the chief 
food source of minerals, required to 
harden the bones and the teeth of 
children. Investigations have shown 
that backward children may frequent- 
ly be enabled to catch up with their 
normal mates, when fed milk regu- 
larly. Many health authorities hold 
that growing children should have a 
quart of milk each daily. Among the 
representatives of health departments 
will be: H. C. Cruikshank, Canada; 
Drs. Edward Tomanek and Frantisek 
Rozinek, Czechoslovakia; J. M. Ham- 
ill, England; Dr. Gortray, Hungary; 
Dr. Hugh G. Cumming, League of Na- 
tions; Dr. Gerald Leighton, Scotland. 
The Bernese Child Health Associa- 
tion, of Switzerland, will send Mrs. 
Marie Kappeli and Miss Elsa Kappeli. 
The Royal Victoria Hospital Tubercu- 
losis Trust, of Scotland, will be repre- 
sented by Dr. J. C. Simpson. The 
Union for Dairy Industry and Milk 
Health Science, Holland, will send G. 
J. Blink, J. F.-Huttinga and S. de 
Kadt. From England, will come Mrs. 
Wilfred Buckley, of the National 
Clean Milk Society; Dr. C. E. Blodh 


will represent the Rigshospitalet; Co- 


penhagen, Denmark. 

The agricultural and dairy research 
institutions and associations are inter- 
ested in the Congress because of the 
wealth of new scientific information 
which will be presented at its ses- 
sions. The last international dairy 
meeting, held under the auspices of 
the International Dairy Federation, ad- 
journed only a few days before the 
outbreak of the World War. Since 
then, the science of feeding, establish- 
ing the essential place of milk in the 
human diet, has been almost com- 
pletely revised through experiences 
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gained in mass feeding of both chil- 
dren and adults. While this pre-em-_ 
inence of milk proves the need for in- 
creasing, improving and cheapening ~ 
production, its chief interest to dairy 
scientists lies in the outlet which it 
indicates will always be available for 
milk products. Many advances have 
been made jin various parts of the © 
world in methods of producing, manu- 
facturing and distributing milk. Much 
has been added to the knowledge of 
animal nutrition, much has been done © 
to curtail the spread of cattle dis- 
eases, selection and breeding for high 
production and physical efficiency has 
made important strides and many oth- — 
er matters of scientific value ate 

awaiting discussion. Among the dele- 
gates representing principals of this 
type are: EH. M. Quintana, Argentina; 
H. H. Dean, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Canada; Dr. A. F. Barrera, Cuba; 
C. Orla-Jensen, laboratory director, ~ 


gist, and M. Christiansen, Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Denmark; Dr. R. 
Stenhouse Williams, National Insti- 
tute for Research and Dairying, and 
Capt. J. Golding, English Society of 
Public Analysts, England; Prof. Ch. — 
Porcher, France; Ercole Locatelli, An- — 
gelo Ferrari and G. G. Badoeve, Italy; | 
C. Holmes Denham, Royal College for — 
Science, Ireland; Profs. Sato and A. 
Miyawaki, Hokkaido Imperial Univer- 
sity, Japan; Haakon, Isaachsen, Royal 
Agricultural College, Norway; Dr. A. 
Theiler, director of veterinary educa- 
tion, Union of South Africa; Profs. — 
E. Samuelson and A. M. Bergman, — 
Sweden; Robert Burri, director of the 
Lieberfeld Experiment Station; A. Pe- 
ter, of the Bernese Dairy School, and 
Walter Pfenninger, University of Zu- 
rich, Switzerland. The International — 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy; 
will be represented by Mrs. C. B. 
Ware, L. G. Mitchell, and J. C. Bar- 
rett. * 


All the important dairy countries of 
the world have dairy artd farm organ- 
izations which are deeply interested — 
in the methods of improving their © 
milk output, reducing overhead costs 
and finding new markets for their 
products. The leading dairy organiza: — 
tions of Switzerland has a member. 
ship of more than 100,000 farmers. — 
Others are of huge size and national — 
importance. Many of these are co- 
operative organizations which com- — 
bine to sell milk to the distributors, — 
or which both produce and distribute — 
milk and milk products. These or- — 
ganizations will be well represented 
at the Congress sessions. ‘ 
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First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Write—and we will give you 
the quick service of a 
strong bank. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS 
$4,000,000 
RESOURCES 


$23,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


41 Years asa National Bank in Duluth =~ 


Belect Good Supply 
~ Of Seed Corn 


JFD)ADGER growers are faced with 
| pthe necessity of harvesting at 
least a normal supply of seed 
corn. The carry-over of 1923. seed 
stock is not large, requiring generous 
replenishment to meet the needs of 
‘= next year, 

“A good yield of corn in 1924 will 
_ depend in large measure upon the se- 
lection and curing of the seed this 
- fall,” declared R. A. Moore of the Wis- 
- consin College of Agriculture, in a re- 
cent interview. After a tour of in- 
spection he predicted that growers 
~ who exercised special care in secur- 
ing the best seed this September 
would be more than repaid for the ef- 
fort. 


- Seed growers throughout the state 
are meeting a steadily increasing de- 

__ mand for Cardinal King, the new frost 
, resistant corn developed at the Wis- 
consin Experiment station. 

“Now is the time to plan for the 
1924 harvest,” advises Moore. “After 
the husks have turned yellow get out 
into the field and select the well form- 
ed ears for seed. The ears selected 
should be well matured. He is urging 
growers to select their seed stock be- 


e fore the severe frosts set in. 
4 The state agronomist recommended 
= the gathering of about twice as many 
seed ears as are needed for planting. 
Growers are urged to put their seed 
a corn in the proper place for curing the 


Sy same day that it is taken from the 
1 field. 

He has found that maturity seed 
corn contains from 20 to 30 per cent 
water and the germ is easily injured 
by freezing when the corn contains 
this large amount of moisture. 


Hold Weed Control 


: Conference 


M ARRYING out the desires of the 
(‘S county agricultural committees of 
Bayfield and Ashland counties, 
County Agent Brubaker and County 
Agent Wright got together all their 
weed commissioners and as many 
town chairmen as they could in their 
county for a weed control conference, 
bringing in the state weed inspector 
from the Department of Agriculture 
to advise with the men on this occa- 
sion. As a result of this meeting a 
+ special weed day was set aside for 
& these two counties. Business men, 
townspeople, farmers, and road _ pa- 
trolmen alike, were all asked to take 
part in such weed control measures as 

- were necessary in their respective 
; counties. Letters were sent out to all 
= the farmers of the county; posters 
; were placed in all conspicuous places; 
news articles concerning the work 
were placed in the local papers; and, 


scores throughout these two counties 
4 were on the highways and in the back 
P lots with sharp scythes, cutting down 

thistles, daisies, quack grass, and 


other noxious weeds. Just how many 
thousands of weeds were destroyed, 
is hard to tell. Nevertheless, this 
united action of these two counties is 
of importance because the public will 
be made to think about one of the se- 
rious problems confronting their farm- 
ers. Ashland and Bayfield counties, 
a two of the newer counties in northern 
. Wisconsin, are not as weedy as some 
other counties but they are grasping 
5 . their opportunity and are attempting 
to avoid the further distribution of 
; weeds which would make their coun- 
; ty unprofitable for farming and un- 
sightly for tourists. 
Other counties throughout Clover- 
land should take Ashland and Bayfield 


; as an example and “get on the job” 
7 next spring. F 
: , t ——E—————— EEE 


There’s a Reason 
She—“I won't marry a man who 
can’t look me straight in the eye.” 
y Prophet Church—‘Then wear ’em 
_ longer.” 


How high do you have to get to be 
bove suspicion? 
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(he “A ppeal” 
of | 


Cloverland 


The Upper Peninsula 


of Michigan 


HERE is a charm and an attraction about 

the Upper Peninsula of Michigan that is 
irresistible—particularly to the tourist. 

With Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron to 

the North, South and East, the cool, invigorating 

breezes are a never-failing source of joy and 


comfort; 


tinent today; 


The myriad, 


the succeeding years. 


Discard a Winner 


ROM a position of disfavor when 

‘she was offered for sale at a $50 

price, to rank as one of the high 
producers of a prosperous herd, is the 
striking change effected by “Bow”, a 
pure bred Jersey cow owned by Don 
B. Keeler of Jackson county. 

Bow had been a failure in past 
years as a producer. Her owner 
couldn’t sell her for $50, and regarded 
her as an all around losing proposi- 
tion. Then came the Parma, Jackson 
County Cow Testing Association, and 
with it Bow suddenly developed into 
a $200 animal with a high production 
record. Better feeding and a careful 


The thousands of acres of dense, virgin forest 
provide a setting rarely seen throughout the con- 


sparkling, 


inland lakes and 


streams—where boating, bathing and fishing are 
available—constitute an attraction which in itself brings thousands 
of visitors to Cloverland’s shores, and in increasing numbers, with 


The 1,200 or more miles of macadamized, touring highways, 
delving into every nook and corner of this interesting region, pro- 
vides the efficient medium of approach; 

The fascinating story of Cloverland’s origin and its earliest in- 
dustrial development—a romance in itself—is an exclusive attrac- 
tion with a distinct appeal, and, finally, 

The whole-hearted hospitality of the people—all these combine 
to make of Cloverland the Ideal Tourist Objective. 


ESD 


For Maps and Circulars Write 


(ie Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


S 
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check of records found Bow returning 
net profit of $128.71 in nine months. 
“Bow is 10 years old,” says A. C. 
Baltzer, M. A. C. extension specialist, 
who is working with cow testing asso- 
ciations in the state. In the past nine 
months she has_- produced 10,453 
pounds of milk and 471 pounds of but- 
ter fat at an average price of $.4287 
per pound, cr $209.16. She has eaten 
in the nine months 2,995 pounds of 
grain, costing $53.76, plus $19.49 for 
roughage, making $73.25, leaving a net 
profit from butter fat sales of $128.71 
“Bow’s ninth month production rec- 
ord is 1,008 pounds milk and 43.3 
pounds butter fat. Probably her year- 
ly record will be about 12,800 pounds 
of milk and 580 pounds of butter fat.” 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


£ 
Looked That Way " 
Doris was radiant over a recent ad-— 
dition to the family, and rushed out of 
the house to tell the news to a pass-— 
ing neighbor. 
“Oh, you don’t know what we’ve got 
upstairs?” 
“What is it?” the neighbor asked. _ 
“A new baby brother,” said Doris, — 
and she watched very closely the ef- 
fect of her announcement. 
“You don’t say so!” the neighbor — 
exclaimed. “Is he going to stay?” 
“I think so,” said Doris. “He’s got 
his things off.” [= 
al 


Every political pull, in due itmaae 
is found to exert itself on the leg of. 
the public—Columbia Record. , 


Wholesome Balanced Menus with Recipes 


Breakfast 


3read Grape-Nuts 
with 
Broiled bacon 
Coffee 


Brown 
Cream 
Crumb muffins 
Watercress 


Luncheon 


Cold sliced lamb Chutney 


Corn bread Iced tea 
Bread and jam pudding 
Foamy sauce 
Dinner 


Lamb broth and barley 
Broiled halibut Melted butter 
Hashed brown potatoes 
Green corn Bread and nut salad 
Chilled watermelon 


RECIPES 
Muffins—Mix together one 
dried ground bread crumbs, 
d flour, three-quar- 
salt and two cups 


Crumb 
cup of 
half a cup of brea 
ters of teaspoon of 
of bran. Beat one egg lightly, add 
two tablespoons of dark molasses, two 
cups of buttermilk and seven-eighths 
of a teaspoon of baking soda. Com- 
bine the liquid with the dry ingredi- 
ents, turn into well oiled gem pans 
and bake in a moderate oven for twen- 
ty-five minutes. 

Bread and Jam Pudding—This is an 
excellent pudding to serve with cold 
meat. Beat one egg lightly and add 
four tablespoons of melted oleo, half 
a cup of ground bread crumbs and 
bread flour, one-third of teaspoon of 
baking soda, dissolved in a teaspoon 
of hot water, one tablespoon of orange 
marmalade and a scant half cup of 
raspberry or apricot jam. Turn into 
a well oiled pudding mould and steam 
for an hour and a half. 

Fruit Brown Bread—Place in a large 
bowl one cup each of graham and rye 
meal two cups of corn meal and one 
teaspoon of salt. Mix together two 
cups of sour milk or buttermilk, three- 
quarters of a cup of dark molasses 
and stir in one teaspoon of baking 
soda until it foams. Combine the 
liquid with the dry ingredients and di- 
yide into three one pound baking pow- 
der cans or moulds holding the same 
quantity that have been well greased. 
Steam for three hours and a half and 
dry off for fifteen minutes in the oven. 
This recipe is for plain brown bread 
and a cup of mixed chopped dates and 
seeded raisins may be added for a 
fruit brown bread. 

Brown Bread Cereal—To prepare 

: brown bread cereal dry the bread 

roughly and grind into coarse 

imbs. Add one-sixth as many chop- 
i nut meats as you have crumbs 
vid sprinkle with a very little salt. 
3read Salad—A bread salad is deli- 
igus and it is not difficult to prepare. 
saute one cup of diced bread in hot 
york fat drain and dry on brown pa- 
yer. When ready to make the salad 
idd one chopped hard boiled egg, six 
ninced pickled onions, a dozen chop- 
yed and peeled radishes, a small cup 
shredded lettuce. Moisten with a boil- 

iressing and serve in lettuce cups. 


Breakfast 
Cantaloupe 
Puffy Omelet Toast 
Coffee or Milk 


Luncheon 


Tomato Soup 
String Bean Salad 
Cherry Dumplings 
Rolls 


Marmalade 


Tea 
Dinner 
Jellied Beef Loaf 
New Potatoes and Peas Creamed 
Together 
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By MAE T. ERDLITZ 


This Picture Shows the Equivalents of a Quart of Milk to 3-4 Lb. Lean Beef, 
8 Eggs, 2 Lbs. Chicken, 1 Pt. Oysters, 4-5 Lb. Pork Loin, 3-5 Lb. Ham. 


Chard (dressed butter and 
vinegar) 
Fresh Berries 


RECIPES 


String Bean Salad—Take two cups 
cooked string beans and combine with 
one cup cooked carrots, one table- 
spoon chopped onion, one tablespoon 
chives. Thoroughly mix with enough 
French dressing to moisten it well. 
Pile on crisp leaves on a salad platter, 
garnish with strips of carrot or pi- 
mento and serve with a bowl of may- 
onnaise to be added by those who 
like it. Serves six. 

Cherry Dumblings—Pit one quart 
of cherries, add one cup of water and 
one and one-half cups sugar. Boil for 
about five minutes. Then drop among 
the cherries by the tablespoon the 
dumpling dough. Cover the pan close- 
ly and cook for fifteen minutes without 
removing cover. If you follow the re- 
cipe and directions your dumplings 
will be light as a feather. For the 
dumplings: Take one and one-half 
cups flour, two tablespoons’ sugar, 
three teaspoons baking powder, one- 
half teaspoon salt, three tablespoons 
of butter, three-fourths cup milk (to 
make soft dough). Serve warm with 
cherries poured around them. Serves 
six. 

Jelly Beef Loaf—Buy two pounds of 
beef shin, which is an inexpensive 
piece of meat. Cook for two and a 


Swiss 


Iced Cake 


half hours with one bay leaf, one and 
one-half teaspoons of salt, one onion 
and celery to flavor if you have it. 
Remove meat and let the broth boil 
down to about one cup. Cut the meat 
into small pieces, leaving in the ten- 
der gristle pieces. Season the meat 
well with salt and pepper and two 
tablespoons of vinegar. Add _ the 
broth, turn into a dish or pan suitable 
for a mold and let it stand in the re- 
frigerator until ready to use. Two or 
three hours should be allowed for it 
to harden. Turn out of mold onto 
platter when ready to serve and garn- 
ish with lettuce or parsley. 


Breakfast 


Baked Bananas 
Wheat Cereal with Bran Flakes 
Toast 
Coffee Milk 
Luncheon 
Cheese Pudding Rice Muffins 
Orange and Rhubarb Marmalade 
Lettuce Salad with 
French Dressing 
Cocoa 


Dinner 
Lamb Chops with Buttered Peas on 

Toast Points 

Baked Potatoes Rolls 

Carrot and Peanut Salad with 

Mayonnaise. 

Pineapple Tapioca Cream 

Coffee Milk 


The Foods in the Above Picture are Equal in Protein to a Quart of Milk, Each 


Containing One Ounce of Protein; 


4 Eggs, 6 Oz. of Medium Fat Meat, 4 Oz. 


Whole Milk Cheese, 6 Oz. Navy Beans and One Small Loaf of Bread. 


Fur 


RECIPES 

Cheese Pudding—One and _  one- 
fourth cups grated cheese, one cup 
cracker crumbs, two cups milk, three 
eggs, one-fourth teaspoon of salt one- 
half teaspoon mustard, a few grains 
of paprika, one-fourth teaspoon soda, 
one and one-half tablespoons melted 
butter. Soak crumbs in milk for fif- 
teen minutes; add eggs (well beaten), 
the seasonings, butter and cheese and 
soda dissolved in a little hot water. 
Bake one hour in moderate oven, serv- 
ing in dish in which cooked. 

Carrot And Peanut Salad — Dice 
equal parts celery and peanuts; mix 
with grated yolks of three hardboiled 
eggs; place on lettuce; top with may- 


onnaise; grate raw carrot generously 
over top; garnish with egg whites 
cut in points. 


Pineapple Tapiocca Cream—Make 
tapioca cream in usual way; place ten 
marshmallows cut in quarters in pud- 
ding dish; cover with hot tapioca; 
without stirring boil two-thirds cup su- 
gar and one-third cup water till it 
threads; pour syrup on whites of two 
eggs beaten stiff and add one table- 
spoon lemon juice; add one-half mix- 
ture to tapioca with onehalf cup cubed 
pineapple; cover with remaining mer- 
ingue; brown in oven; serve cold. 


Country Children 
Under-nourished 


E investigations of the United 

States Department of Agricul- 

ture, made in connection with 
milk campaigns in more than half of 
the states of the Union, indicate that 
the country children are more prone 
to malnutrition than city children. 
Miss Jessie M. Hoover, Milk Utiliza- 
tion Specialist of the Dairy Division, 
is authority for this statement. She 
has been carrying on milk campaigns 
in behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture for five years and has had 
many opportunities to learn the facts. 
In speaking of the situation among 
country children recently, she said: 


“The surveys, which have always 
been conducted prior to every milk 
campaign staged by the Department 
of Agriculture and the, state colleges, 
show that in not a single case has the 
consumption by any group of children 
which we have studied reached an 
average equal to what is considered 
the minimum portion of milk for safe- 
ty—one pint per capita per diem. 
More frequently, the groups have 
averaged a half, or three-quarters, of a 
pint. Where milk consumption is 
lowest, under nourishment is usually 
highest. The children of one Wiscon- 
sin county were the only excentions 
which I have found to the rule that 
malnutrition occurs as_ frequently 
among country children as among city 
children, and in some cases more fre- 
quently. The rural situation is large- 
ly due to the fact that farmers sell 
their milk instead of using it at 
home.” 

Since more than 32 million neople— 
practically one-third of our continent- 
al population—live on farms. the vast 
importance ,.of properly feeding the 
ehildren in the rural sections is evi- 
dent. 


That doctor who advocates washing 
dishes as a cure for neurasthenia may 
be right scientifically, but he is in 


danger of dying a poor man ager D 


Daily News. 
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was four’ o’clock at the Little 
ed School House, and Miss Black 
stood at the door watching the last 
4 of the line disappear off the school 
ground. Just as she was about to go 
to a desk piled with the day’s papers, 


a figure vigorously came in sight 
round the corner. 
“Here comes Trouble,” thought 


“Now I wonder what she 
y But she waited in the door 
and greeted the mother of her most 
troublesome pupil graciously. “How 
do you do, Mrs. Jones? Isn’t it warm 
walking this afternoon! Won’t you 
come in and sit down?” 
oe ves, it is warm, and I ain’t used 
to walking out much, so it kinda 
akes my breath. Whew!” wheezed 
Mrs. Jones as she squeezed herself 
jnto one of the double seats at the 
back of the room, and fanned her- 
self with her handkerchief. “But, I 
didn’t come all the way up here to 
alk about the weather! How comes 
it, Miss Black, that the directors sent 
me notice this morning that they are 
liable to have my Johnny hailed be- 
fore a magistrate for desecrating or 
yiolating or destroying or something, I 
forget just the words, school proper- 
ty? I reckon he ain’t any worse nor 
any more destructive than any of the 
other boys, nor girls either, for that 
matter, from what I see when I visited 
here last month. But just why you 
and the directors should pick on my 
little Johnny, what’s only twelve years 
old, I can’t see, nor his pa neither!” 
Mrs. Jones paused for breath, not 
because she couldn’t think of any- 
eting more to say. While she was 
still fanning herself and swallowing 
great lumps of air, Miss Black re- 
marked quite calmly, “Now, suppose 
_ Mrs. Jones, that you start at the be- 
- ginning and tell me just what charge 
was brought against your boy for 
which the directors have threatened 
to send him before a magistrate.” 
_ “Why, Miss Black, they said John- 
ny cut his name and figures all over 
his desk, and that he tore a board off 
the side of the outside cellar door to 
make a bat, and that he hove his ball 
_ thru the window pane and then sassed 
_ them when they said he would have to 
r pay for it. Now, in the first place, if 
_ Johnny did cut his name on his desk, 
a it’s no more than Mr. Smith, the presi- 
dent of this here school board, did 
himself when he was a youngster. I 
can prove it, for I went to school 
with him and saw him do it. I could 
even show you the very desk, Miss 
Black,—unless they have got new 
ones by this time, which ain’t likely. 
Besides, there’s plenty of other in- 


b a 3 S ‘ y ai") 5 ; | : 
Fecundity, the ability to produce strong, 


healthy calves regularly, is essential to a 
profitable dairy cow. 


FECUNDITY IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: 
_ Full value from prepotent sires -- 


Assurance of regular herd increases 
year after year -- Extra profit from 
_ sale of surplus stock -- 


Regular freshenings and consequent 
increased milk production for the 
whole herd Larger annual net 
profits. 
. Let Us Tell You About Holsteins. 
EXTENSION SERVICE, 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ili. 
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Trouble Visits Teacher 


‘By MARY ELY HAVENS 


itials cut in the desks in this room 
that was put here by older~ pupils 
‘than my Johnny. And as for that bat 
business, if Johnny did take a board 
that was hanging onto the door by 
one splinter, why | reckon it’s his 
pa’s fault for not letting him bring 
the new bat we bought him last week 
to school for fear that some of the 
older boys would break it as the older 
boys in this school have a fancy for 
doing to the little children. An’ the 
window pane, Johnny says he’s sorry 
about that, but that the two men who 
talked to him made him mad and he 
told ‘em he wouldn’t pay for the glass 
if he had ten dollars. He’s cooled 
down now and sees it was impudent 
like and I told him the next time them 
directors comes to school he’s got to 
get right up and tell ’em so before 
everybody. He don’t like to do that, 
but I told him he’s got to, and you 
make him do it, Miss Black.” 

Again Mrs. Jones was exhausted. 
But, just as Miss Black was gather- 
ing her forces to make a counter at- 
tack, Mrs. Jones recovered, and went 
on. “Now, I can’t see, Miss Black, 
if you was the kind of teacher you 
ought to be how Johnny could have 
cut his name on his desk while you 
were in the room. Why didn’t you 
make him stop?” 


Miss Black opened her lins to reply, 
but Mrs. Jones didn’t wait. 

“Why don’t Johnny have more home 
work and more school work to do? 
How come he’s time to cut his desk? 
And,—” 

But here Miss Black interrupted. 
“Mrs. Jones, you remember the day 
you were visiting here? I was teach- 
ing John’s class their first lesson in 
decimals and trying my best to make 
them understand it so that they 
wouldn’t make mistakes when they 
came to work the next day’s lesson. 
At the same time I had another class 
at the other boards doing fractions. 
Wasn’t I pretty busy at the front of 
the room?” 

“T must say you was, Miss Black. 
I says to Pa when I got home, I says, 
‘That teacher certainly had those two 
classes on the jump.’ But while you 
was doing that I saw Tommy Tucker 
drawing pictures and holding them up 
to make the other children laugh, and 


” 


“Now, don’t you realize that while 
I was working just so intently, so 
busily, with those two classes that I 
might not see all that went on in 
the back rows at the same time unless 
some noise were made? When one 
teachex.has eight grades to hear recite 
from five to»seven subjects every day, 
you ought to seés Mrs. Jones, that she 
cafnot have eyes Mim each corner of 
her head tho she may h®.ve them front 
and back.” w 4 
i“Ves, 1 seg, Miss Blaele Johnny 
5 ar Feelad yout’ t 
said when I askéeT*Hh.8? 7 dye cut- 
ting that he did it whem ict, ren’t 
looking and that he was q 
said he didn’t have no work 
all morning until ten o’clock a il 
he got tired of doing nothing.” ‘\~ 
“That’s it,” said the teacher. “John 
is particularly good in arithmetic. 
He gets his home work and next day’s 
lesson all done before it is time for 
his class. In fact, he usually has it 
done before he goes home from school 
in the afternoon. You make him get 
his spelling at home, which is his 
second class. So he has all the morn- 
ing as a general thing to do his his- 
tory, geography and English which do 
not come until afternoon. If he does 
them all in the morning he will have 
nothing to do after dinner, so John 
figures that he may as well loaf some- 
time during the day. I can’t assign any 
longer lessons for they have more 
given them now than I have time to 
hear recited in a ten-minute period.” 
“Do you mean to tell me Pa and I 
are paying taxes that Johnny may re- 
cite only ten minutes at a time and 
wait until he’s been in school an hour 
before he gets a chance to do any- 
thing. What kind of a way is that?” 
bridled Mrs. Jones. 
“That’s just it. 


This is an eight 


Grape-Nuts is food plus. 


When you chew Grape-Nuts you get 
plenty of good flavor—and a heap more 
honest-to-goodness nourishment than you 
can get from cereals which have been 
robbed of vital elements in milling. 


In Grape-Nuts you get practically the 
full Vitamin-B content of the wheat. 


These facts mean that Grape-Nuts con- 
tains all the food elements of wheat and 
barley. It is delicious, easy to digest, ex- 
ceptionally nourishing, economical. In 
Grape-Nuts you get your money’s worth. 


Grape:Nuts 


FOR HEALTH 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Eat more wheat/ 


tastes good and ~ \\ 
tt sticks to your ribs \\ 


4 per the kind of food the man who 
ploughs and plants demands— and 
that’s the kind of food Grape-Nuts is. 
Chock full of the energy of wheat and 
malted barley, Grape-Nuts is man-food 
for men whose job is 365 days in the year. 


ee 

Made 0 Wheat and Barley 
manuractuneo ww 

| Postum Cereal Company, 

Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 


__ ee ot 
A FOOD 


i ts of these | ¢ 
jing the natural nutritive elemen 
pervs thoroughly and scientifically baked. 


Inc. 
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fit 


grade school, and the little first grade 
children’s parents are paying taxes, 
too, and the eighth grade’s parents 
are, too, and every one of you parents 
wants your child to have it’s full 
share of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion. Each one’s share, if divided even- 
ly, amounts to less than ten minutes 
for each subject. I can’t help that 
Mrs. Jones. That is the way it works 
out in this kind of a school.” 

“Yes, but Miss Black, what about 
the recess? Couldn’t you see to it 
that the older ones don’t break the 
little ones things and tease. them? 
Why, my Jane says,—” 

Again Miss Black forgot herself so 
far as to interrupt. “Yes, your Jane 
says, Mrs. Jones. If your children and 


other children were taught at home to 
respect the rights of others and to 
think of the other children’s pleasure 
before their own and to behave like 
ladies and gentlemen, the teacher 
would not be expected to do that for 
she wouldn’t need to. But when I 
hear Jane quarreling with your John 
in their own back yard, I am not very 
much surprised that your Jane and 
John too will get into difficulties with 
the other children at school. At re- 
cesses, Mrs. Jones, | usually have to 
help some of the slower children get 
something they couldn’t do or hear 
some class that I haven’t had time to 
hear at my other time. How can I 
cut myself in two pieces and be teach- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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VON PLATEN-FOX GO. 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler's; Means 
(Rica 
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Marvels in Farm Machinery 


» continuous miles of farm and dairy machinery will be displayed at 

1923 National Dairy Exposition. This great exhibit will contain new 
improved cream separators, milking machines, barn equipment, | 

rns, and a thousand and one other articles to lighten labor and in- 

“ase profits on the dairy farm. Here in a few days the ambitious dairy 

ner will be able to learn more about labor saving machinery than he 

could learn in a lifetime in any other way. An unusual opportunity to 


combine 


World’s Finest Pure-Bred and Grade Cattle. oe / 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Wonderful Panoraric Exhibit—Dairy- 


Boy and Girl Club Exhibits, 
Human Welfare and Nutrition Displays. 


During Exposition week conventions will be held by the National Milk 
Producers Federation, all of the National Cattle, American Dairy Se ience, 
International Association of Milk Dealers, National Creamery Butter- 
makers and many others. 

Here you will meet face to face, the leaders of all branehes of dairying 
and can without cost secure the benefit of their experience in your busi- 
ness, from building a cattle barn to equipping a creamery. 


National Dairy Exposition 
SYRACUSE, 


Genius of Man Has Created 


business with pleasure. 


OTHER THINGS YOU WILL WANT TO SEE 


ing Past and Present.” ; 
Contests and Demonstrations. 


CONVENTIONS, MEETINGS, AND CONFERENCES 


COME—FOR PLEASURE AND FOR PROFIT 


N. Y. October 5th to 13th, 1923 


Abundant 
Power 
Facilities 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction (oO. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Fifth 


we will serve about 4,000 meals at an 


Annual U. P. Round-up 


(Continued from page 5) 


and efficient supervision and manage- 


average cost of about 20 cents per ment. . 
meal.” And, chuck full, as we were, The report shows some _ healthy 
of some of the most delicious food we  jtems, occasioned, no doubt, by the 


had ever 


tasted, 
realize why some cafe proprietors ride 


we couldn’t help but appetites of some healthy bodies. 


instance, there are such minor items 


while we walk. as 112 pounds of boiling beef; 502 

The dietician was right, for her loaves of bread; forty dozen rolls; 
final report tells us that she served 170 gallons of milk; sixty-nine dozen 
4,013 meals at an average cost, per oranges; 100 bunches of beets; fifty- 


meal, of. nineteen and a fraction cents. 
evidence of careful 


Another 


three dozen eggs; fifty-nine packages 
of cornflakes; forty gallons of ice 
cream; and fifty packages of Jell-O. 

The menu was far from monoto- 
nous. In addition to the above, the 
report shows string beans, pineapples, 
tomatoes, peas, peaches, apricots, car- 
rots, cabbage, cookies, prunes, rolled 
oats, cocoa, bacon, dried beef, ‘“wee- 
nies,” ground steak, chopped beef and 
salt pork. 

Here’s an average day’s menu—and 
keep in mind that nineteen cents per 
meal: 

Breakfast—Prunes, oatmeal or corn- 


buying, 


JATLHALP, PRICe 


Theseare Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, Tisk and flakes, bread and butter, jam, cocoa 
other best known standard maketires, All slightly and milk 
used, but readily give our Customers thousands of f : 
miles of splendid service, Dinner — Roast beef and gravy, 


LOWEST TIRE E PRICES IN ae 


SEND ONLY $1.00 for each tire shipped. Balanco C.0.D. 
Express shipments sent section unwrapped for inspection. 


Tires nteed 


ce for any not perfectly ratiafac 
Agonts wanted everywhere. WR 


j ROSE 
Dept. J291 


mashed potatoes, butter beets, Jell-O 


ae and cream, cookies. 
ate $3. cd $1.6 Supper—Potato salad, ‘“weenies,”’ 
93x47 27 Uh pickles, buns, ice cream. 


And at nineteen cents a meal. Oh, 


for the life of a hotelman. 


Things are getting so mixed up that 
an honest, hardworking politician 
hardly knows when to be “dry” or 
when to be “wet.”—Columbia Record. 


eight months. Another tire given at 


Te RUSH ORGERS. 
TIRE CORPORATION 
1526 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. ULLS 


For * 


Mrs. Trouble Visits Teacher 


(Continued from page 17) : 


ing inside and watching the play out- 
side at the same time? If your. boy 
were in a consolidated school he 
would have a teacher to play with him 
at every single play time and he 
would have swings and other play- 
ground equipment to use so that he 
wouldn’t have time to destroy proper- 
ty nor would he want to. He’d be too 
busy playing. Here he has no place 
to play nor anything to play with.” 

“That’s what Johnny said about the 
window pane. He says they was just 
playing ball and that he knocked a 
foul, whatever that is, and it hit the 
window. He didn’t go to do it, Miss 
Black. He said he didn’t. Of course 
we'll pay for the glass and Johnny 
will put it in, but he didn’t break it 
to be mean.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, Mrs. Jones,” 
hastily assured the teacher. She was 
sick of this mole-hill mountain long 
since. “But, what do you want me to 
do about it? I can’t help it that there 
are too many classes for one teacher 
to hear in a day, let alone giving indi- 


vidual help between classes and at 
recess time. That is the way an eight 
grade rural school curriculum—pro- 


gram—is made. You want your. boy 
and girl to have all the lessons that 
they are supposed to have and all the 
time they are supposed to have, and 
so does every other parent. If your 
boy were in a city school, he would 
have his grade in one room with all 
the day given to his grade and his 
work and to no other. I am sorry 
about the cutting. I punished John 
when I saw what he had done and 
explained why it was wrong. He is 
old enough to know it was wrong any- 
way. It won’t happen again, I’m sure. 
As for the recess time, I can’t be out 


there only sometimes, and I can’t help 
the fact that the only place the boys — 
have to play ball is right under the 3 
school house windows. That is a mat- 
ter for you to take to the directors or § 
whoever built the school on such an : 
unsuitable place. If you don’t like an ~ 
eight grade school and the way it’s 
run why don’t you busy yourself at 
election time and try to get a con- 
solidated school where your children. 
can have some advantages?” 

“But, do you think they will send 
our boy to the squire, Miss Black?” — 
said Mrs. Jones. 

“No, I think not, Mrs. Jones. The 
directors wanted to scare John. This © 
is not the first time that he has got- 
ten into trouble, you know. They do ’ 
not want him to grow into a bad boy, — 
and took this means to try to stop — 
him. If you will do a little toward 
trying to make him see that school 
property is not his property to break 
up even if his sister’s toys are his to 
smash, maybe we can curb his destruc- 
tive instinct.” 

“Well, maybe we can, Miss Black. 
I’m glad I came up here and had this 
talk with you. Pa says, ‘It’s no use 
goin’ to the teacher. She’s got enough 
to tend to,’ he says. But,—but I do 
wish things were different somehow. 
1 think for all the taxes we pay John- 
ny ought to get more than fifty min- 
utes spent on him: I ain’t saying it’s 
your fault, and it ain’t my fault, but I 
wish it was different somehow. I wish 
we had a big school like they have 
over in Montgomery County where 
the children has more time spent on 
them, that’s certain.” 

Mrs. Jones got herself out of the 
narrow seat and still grumbling, left 
the building. 


Market Not Very Promising 


(Continued from page 4) 


is consumed in the larger towns and 
cities, the population of which has 
grown more rapidly than for the coun- 
try as a whole, suggests that lamb 
production is considerably below the 
potential demand. 

Lamb feeding increased last winter 
and this year’s early lamb crop was 
larger than in 1922, so that 14 per 
cent more sheep and lambs were 
slaughtered. under federal inspection 
in the first five months of 1923 than 
in the same months of 1922. For the 
calendar year it is probable that an 
increase of 10 per cent will be shown 

That the present tendency 
pand the sheep industry, i 


the slight increas ~ 
« \ 


hown by 


population on Over 
the ae ae cc) nepde- 
mand for ‘ 5 itral 

- any 


markets, 9 : 
‘jf if ‘in f the efforts of pro- 
range country and by 
the sheep growing sections 
fiddle West and East. Un- 
e prices for range cattle in 
the ‘range sections are diverting at- 
tention to sheen to some extent. 

Time will be required to build up 
breeding flocks so that lamb prices 
promise to be comparatively high com- 
pared with other kinds of live stock 
for the next two or three years. 

In foreign trade, the United States 
is primarily a lamb and mutton im- 
porting country. 

Prices on various grades of wool 
have declined 5 to 16 per cent in the 
last three months, but for’ several 
weeks have been holding firm. Mills 
appear to be entering the market to 
cover their requirements for the fall 
and winter, and this demand may lift 
wool values again in the early future. 

Over long periods, such factors as 
the small domestic clip compared with 
our actual needs, the tariff and rela- 
tively low world ovroduction should 
sustain a fairly high level of wool 
values. 

During the last two years about 1,- 
600,000.000 pounds of wool, grease 
equivalent basis, have been consumed 
by mills in the United States. This 
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| 20 pure  bred_ varieties. - 
i PEC HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


is considerably more than ever before 
in a similar period and about 25 per 
cent above the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. Part of this in- 
crease represents the building up of 
stocks of goods which became deplet- 
ed during the period of stagnation in 
the year following May, 1920, and part- 
ly is a reflection of the increased pur- 
chasing power of consumers. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg 
Strain. Cockerel price list ready in Sep- 
tember. Improve your flock with Whit- — 
taker’s Red Cockerels. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12¢ AND UP! 
Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, Michigan 


—¥ ¥ 
FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil, climate — 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
eR. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
is. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 

for sale; give particulars and lowest 
price. John J. Black, 177th St., Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. 


KENTUCKY LEAF TOBACCO. 5 Ibs. 

chewing, $1.75; 10 lbs. $3.00. 5 Ibs. 
smoking $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00; 20 Ibs. $3.50. 
Pipe and recipe free. Cooperative Farm- 
ers, Paducah, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Cheap if taken at once, 2 
lots ‘on bay shore at Escanaba. Sum- 
mer home with electric lights and tele-— 
phone. Good garage; 15 minutes walk 
from car line. Address Box 57 %Clover- 

land Magazine, Menominee, Mich. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 
made hg most rapid progress jin agri- | 

cultural development of any county in the © 

United States, according to the 1920 fed- 


1 


- eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- — 


ace to settlers. For information write, | 
EB. Sees write sbic County Agricul- | 
fink Agent (Officia Mkt att Ach 
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Thomas H. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 

Hematite Mercantile Co. 
Amasa, Mich. 

E. H. Ekman 
Bessemer, Mich. 

R. B. Mattson 
Bessemer, Mich. 
Carney Implement Co. 

Carney, Mich. 
Caspian Mercantile Co. 
Caspian, Mich. 
Eben Co-op. Store 
Chatham, Mich. 
John Bauer & Sons 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Wills Hardware Co. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
L.- E. Weng & Sons 
Daggett, Mich. 
Magnusson Brothers 
Ensign, Mich. 
Escanaba Hardware Co, 
Escanaba, Mich. 
Clarence Harter 
Faithorn, Mich. 
Felch Supply Co. 
Felch, Mich. 
Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co. 
Foster City, Mich. 
William Stillwagon & Sons 
Garden, Mich. 
Buckeye Store 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich. 
August Wendt 
Hermansyille, Mich. 
Ernest Bond 
Tron Mountain, 
John Elmer 
Iron Mountain, 
Grimmond & Son 
Iron Mountain, 
Ben L. Quirt 
Tron River, Mich. 
Goodman & Plaistow 
Ironwood, Mich. 
F. G. Hager Lumber Co. 
Tronwood, Mich. 
Hogan Nelson 
Ironwood, Mich. 
John Lakti 
Tronwood, Mich. 
National Co-op. Co, 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Cookson & Le Roy 
Manistique, Mich. 
Charles Geill 
Marquette, Mich. 
Munising Motor Co. 
Munising, Mich. 
Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Ramsdell Hardware Co. 
Norway, Mich. 
C. E. Bradner 
Powers, Mich. 
MacPherson & Son 
Rapid River, Mich. 
Charles Hooper 
Republic, Mich. 
Rock Co-op. Store 
Rock, Mich. 
L. A. Lipsett 
Rudyard, Mich. 
Henry Barton 
Savit Ste. Marie, Mich. 
Soo Machine & Auto Co. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
J. RK. Johnson 
Skandia, Mich. 
Henry Schwellenbach 
Spalding, Mich. 
New Stambaugh Hardware Co. 
Stambaugh, Mich. 
Frank Lienna 
Stephenson, Mich. 
E. F. Potter 
Stephenson, Mich. 
E. Davis & Son 
Trenary, Mich. 
Penn Store Company 
Vulean, Mich. 
H. Aalto 
Wakefield, Mich. 
A. Ringsmith 
Wakefield, Mich, 
Nels Walstrom 
Wakefield, Mich. 
George Wenz 
Watersmeet, Mich. 
Frank Swaboda 
Abrams, Wis. 
Lendved Schultz Hardware Co. 
Antigo, Wis. 
F. A. Sinkula 
Armstrong Creek, Wis. 
Leonard Westman 
Ashland, Wis. 
Blicha & Henning 
Athens, Wis. 
Charles Rheinard 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. 
Roepke & Beyersdorf 
Birnamwood, Wis. 
Flanner Steger Land & Lbr. Co. 
Blackwell, Wis. 
Heck Hardware Co. 
Bonduel, Wis. 
Brantwood Supply Co. 
Brantwood, Wis. 
Butternut Lumber Co. 
Butternut, Wis. 
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MAKE OLD CHAIRS LIKE NEW 


HERE’S OUR TRIAL OFFER ON KYANIZE FLOOR FINISH 


Cut out this advertisement, bring it to the store below, pay 15 cents for a good brush to apply the Kyanize. You’ll receive FREE 
of charge a quarter-pint can of Kyanize Floor Finish, enough to finish a chair or small table. Choice of eight colors. 
o 


F. L. De Mark M. _H. Altenberg A. F. Baesman Hermanson & Grenlie tL. E. Schreiber 
Catawba, Wis. Dancy, Wis. Edgar, Wis. Elderon, Wis. Fish Creek, Wis. 

W. L. Murray Doering Department Store Gesicke & Schroeder L. KR. Roberts John Obermeyer 
Clearwater Lake, Wis. Doering, Wis. Edgar, Wis. Elton, Wis. Florence, Wis. 

Farmers’ Industrial Association Strong & Manley — RF. C. Fuller G. B. Aschenbrenar Galloway Hardware Co. 
Clifford, Wis. Eagle River, Wis. Eland, Wis. Fifield, Wis. Galloway, Wis. 

M. B. Lendved Hardware Co. Bocher Brothers 
Clintonville, Wis. Gillett, Wis. 

Reinke & Giese Goodman Store 
Coleman, Wis. N th H d & S | C Goodman, Wis. 

G. C. Dobbs or ern ar ware upp y 0. Schraufnagel Brothers 
Canover, Wis. ‘ ‘ Glidden, Wis. 

HL S. Duquaine Wholesale Distributors Larson Lumber Company 
Crivitz, Wis. Jeffris, Wis. 
in pie, 7 MENOMINEE MICHIGAN 4s 

Page Mercantile Co. L. Breitenstein 
Crandon, Wis. Knowlton, Wis. 


Lakewood Mercantile Co. 
Lakewood, Wis. 
Connor Land & Lbr. Co. 
Laona, Wis. 
Lena Hardware Co. 
Lena, Wis. 
William Priem 
Lily, Wis. 
Bromschrieber & Rafoth 
Little Suamico, Wis. 
Northern Motor & Impl. Co. 
Long Lake, Wis. 
Thiesen Brothers 
Loyal, Wis. 
0. Dietrich 
McCord, Wis. 
Heindl & Co. 
Marinette, Wis. 
C. E. Swanson 
Marinette, Wis. 
G. Gilbert 
Marshfield, 
M. Sauer 
Medford, Wis. 
Dopp & Watson 
Mellen, Wis. 
Hansen & Pagel Co. 
Merrill, Wis. 
Minocqua Hardware Co. 
Minocqua, Wis. 
Kurtz 
Wis. 


Wis. 


Joseph 
Monico, 
J. H. Yost 
Mosinee, Wis. 

P. Bb. Peterson 
Norrie, Wis. 

J. N. Cook 
North Crandon, 

J. . Mason Co. 
Niagara, Wis. 

Brazeau & Sons Co. 
Oconto, Wis. 

Peterson & Co, 
Oconto Falls, Wis. 

Ormsby Land & Timber Co, 
Ormsby, Wis. 

John 8. Owen Lumber Co, 
Owen, Wis. 

J. J. Brickler 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Park Falls Prod. & Con. Assn. 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Steinberg Furniture Co. 
Park Falls, Wis. 

Hurlbutt-Tillman Lbr, Co. 
Parrish, Wis. 

I. J. Wazek 
Peshtigo, Wis. 

Bauman & Leuschens 
Phillips, Wis. 

George Janssen Hardware Cv 
Phlox, Wis. 

T. D. Kellogg Co. 
Polar, Wis. 

Gesicke & Schroeder 
Ponitawski, Wis. 

Gronce & Peck 
Prentice, Wis. 

George Robinson 
Pembine, Wis. 

Joseph Gibbs & Sons Co. 
Pound, Wis. 

H. W. Blaesins 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

Nichols Hardware Co. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

Wausau Lumber Co, 
Rib Falls, Wis. 

Marathon Paper Mills 
Rothschild, Wis. 

John Brinkman 
Rozelville, Wis. 

J. J. Do Fer 
Saxon, Wis. 

Schutz Carr Drug Co. 
Shawano, Wis. 

George Cool 
Spencer, 

Hoop 
Spencer, 

Ziegler 
Spirits, 

6. (. Henderson 
State Line, Wis. 

R. Connor Company 
Stratford, Wis. 

Halstead Maples Hdwe. Co. 


Wis. 


Wis. 
Hardware Store 
Wis. 
Brothers 
Wis. 


Sturgeon, Wis. 
Charles A, Snowden 
Summit Lake, Wis, 
Suring Hardware Co, 
Suring, Wis. 
L. C. Arps ~ | 
Tigerton, Wis. 
0. J. Olson 


Tomahawk, Wis. 
Frank Brander 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
Tomahawk Lake Lumber Co. 
Tomahawk Lake, Wis. 


Strolle Mercantile (Co, 
Tripoli, Wis. 
A. E. Rusch 


“Wabeno, Wis. 
Richard Butenhoff 
Wausau, Wis. 
Christ & Smith 
Wausaukee, Wis. 
Yawkey-Bissell Co. 
Wausaukee, Wis. 
Joe Christen 
Woodboro, 

C. Wilson 
Yalmer, 


Wis. 


Wis. 


wine pole 


Gogebic County, Michigai 
OFFERS YOU 


o Unexcelled clover and blue grass growing and farm lands are to be had 
here in large or small tracts. | 

Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the=D. S.-a4S: 

course the entire length of Gogebic County Proviaane excellent unloading 


and loading opportunities. 


_ Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverlanth Tai and other splendid 
roads, Plenty of clear Spring water, — 


These lands are rolling with little if any swamps. Small winding streams 
course through most. of them. ; 


u 


Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. Our 
school system is the best that we can make it. { 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County,. Michigan, because they enjoy all 
these advantages which enable them to make good. The greatest iron mines 
in the world provide the best possible market right at home for all farm 
produce, and utilize small timber from land cleat that would otherwise 
go to waste. 


The county’s chief industry is agriculture, so you vill be settling among 
farmers in Gogebic County. i 


This district is old-in mining and lumbering, but NEW IN AGRICUI4 ye 
and the County Board of Supervisors wants you to help them givrt =i hig) biol 
of converting the thousands of idle acres of cut- -over. Jans and bas Ve 
Protects fields, and in turn will help you get ay x \ \ 


OVERLAND 
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October 


The Real Sign of Autumn in Cloverland 


Thomas H. Harvey 
Alpha, Mich. 

Hematite Mercantile Co. 
Amasa, Mich. 

E. H. Ekman 
Bessemer, Mich. 

R. B. Mattson 
Bessemer, Mich. 
Carney Implement Co. 

Carney, Mich 
Caspian Mercantile Co, 


Caspian, Mich 
Eben Co-op. Store 
Chatham, Mich 
John Bauer & Sons 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
Wills Hardware Co. 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 
L. E. Weng & Sons 
Daggett, Mich 
Magnusson Brothers 
Ensign, Mich 


Escanaba Hardware Co. 


Escanaba, Mich. 
Clarence Harter 
Faithorn, Mich. 
Felch Supply Co. 
Felch, Mich. 
Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co 
Foster City, Mich. 
William Stillwagon & Sons 
Garden, Mich. 
Buckeye Store 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Richard Quayle 
Gwinn, Mich 
August Wendt 
Hermansville, Mich. 
Ernest Bond 
Tron Mountain, Mich. 
John Elmer 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Grimmond & Son 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Ben L. Quirt 
Iron River, Mich 
( & Plaistow 
Ironwood, Mich. 
F. G. Hager Lumber Co. 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Hogan Nelson 
Ironwood, Mich. 
John Lakti 
Ironwood, Mich. 
National Co-op. Co, 
Ironwood, Mich. 
Cookson & Le Roy 
Manistique, Mich. 


Charles Geill 
Marquette, Mich. 
Munising Motor €o. 
Munising, Mich. 
Elliott & Dawe 
Negaunee, Mich. 
Ramsdell Hardware Co. 
Norway, Mich. 
C. E. Bradner 
Powers, Mich. 
MacPherson & Son 
Rapid River, Mich. 
Charles Hooper 
Republic, Mich. 
Rock Co-op. Store 
Rock, Mich. 
L. A. Lipsett 
Rudyard, Mich. 
Henry Barton 
Sault Ste. 
Soo Machine 
Sault Ste. 
J. R. Johnson 
Skandia, Mich. 
Henry Schwellenbach 
Spalding, Mich, 
New Stambaugh 
Stambaugh, 
Frank Lienna 
Stephenson, 
E. F. Potter 
Stephenson, 


Marie, Mich. 
& Auto Co. 
Marie, Mich. 


Mich. 
Mich. 


Mich. 


E. Davis & Son 
Trenary, Mich. 


Penn Store Company 
Vulean, Mich. 


H. Aalto 
Wakefield, 


A. Ringsmith 


Mich. 


Wakefield, Mich, 
Nels Walstrom 
Wakefield, Mich. 
George Wenz 
Watersmeet, Mich. 
Frank Swaboda 
Abrams, Wis. 
Lendved Schultz Hardware 
Antigo, Wis. 
F. A. Sinkula 
Armstrong Creek, Wis. 
Leonard Westman 
Ashland, Wis. 
Blicha & Henning 
Athens, Wis. 
Charles Rheinard 
Bailey’s Harbor, Wis. 
Roepke & leyersdorf 
Birnamwood, Wis. 
Flanner Steger Land & Lbr. 
Blackwell, Wis. 
Heck Hardware Co. 
Bonduel, Wis. 


Brantwood Supply Co. 
Brantwood, Wis. 
Butternut Lumber Co. 
Butternut, Wis. 


Hardware Co. 
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FLOOR FINISH 


HERE’S OUR TRIAL OFFER ON KYANIZE FLOOR FINISH 


of charge a quarter-pint can of Kyanize Floor Finish, enough to finish a chair or small table. 
F. L. De Mark M. H. Altenberg A. F. Baesman 
Catawba, Wis. Dancy, Wis. Edgar, Wis. 
W. L. Murray Doering Department Store Gesicke & Schroeder 
Clearwater Lake, Wis. Doering, Wis. ar, Wis. 
Farmers’ Industrial Association Strong & Manley F. ¢. Fuller 
Clifford, Wis. Eagle River, Wis. Eland, Wis. 
M. B. Lendved Hardware Co. 
Clintonville, Wis. 
Reinke & Giese 
Coleman, Wis. N h H d 
ce is orthern Hardware & Supply Co. 
anover, 1s, 
H. §. Duquaine Wholesale Distributors ~ 
Crivitz, Wis. 
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7) HALL a young man seek an 
{ agricultural education  to- 
day?” Yes, if he is looking 
ahead ten or twenty years. 
/if he is thinking that far ahead, 
is the time to get ready. Ten 


s from now it will be too late. 


it the young man says to himself, 
)y an agricultural education?’ He 
{ think that farming is now so out 
‘ne from the standpoint of profit 
Ja compared with the returns from 
b yocations that even though he 
irm-bred and knows how to gain 
istery over the forces of nature in 
) field easier than in any other di- 
(on, he hesitates to prepare for a 
Jactivity that he now looks upon 
Jelatively depressed. 


ie last two years have seen more 
i 1,140,000 people leave American 
is to go to the city in response to 
(economic situation that has ex- 
t. For the past three years the 
‘a of farm products have been 
lively low when compared with 
(products of manufacturing and 
(stry. 

he slump on all sides during 1920- 
‘esulted in widespread unemploy- 
¢; in the cities. Hundreds of thou- 
is of workmen were idle and 
(ofore like the farmer had a great- 
educed purchasing power, how- 
(| the past winter and spring have 
( a great expansion in manufac- 
ig industry. Factories are now 
jing full speed. Labor is fully 
Hoyed; indeed, a shortage exists 
|wages are rising, with the conse- 
ice that the drain from the coun- 
{to’ the city is more pronounced 
‘ it has been for several years. 


ded to this is the marked restric- 
‘ immigration, due to the much 


» drastic laws that limit a free 
ament from war-scarred Hurope 
iis land of greater opportunity. 
re a million and a quarter immi- 
he a year came to our shores be- 
the great war, the net gain in 
\igration last year was less than 
,0. The effect of this is to keep 
yhe price of labor, and so inevit- 
| advance the cost of the finished 
Inodity. 
leyerybody is employed in the city 
(increased purchasing power of 
i’ will inevitably result in greater 
lamption and an enhancement in 
is of food products. The farm is 
ie share in this improvement. 
lefore, now is the time to get 
‘y for such a movement. 


Imember the United States con- 
 seven-eighths of all the food 
(zrows. Normally she exports less 
‘one-eighth. The condition of the 
)» market means much more to 
{commercial rrosperity of the 
tiean farmer than the amount of 
‘surplus production. Aside from 
it, cotton, and meat, the world 
‘ets affect but little the price of 
food products. For the Wiscon- 
farmer it is worth nothing fhat 
it and cotton do not enter into 
eration of our condition. Con- 
2d milk is the only product that 
— in any large measure for 


shrewd young man, in deciding 
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Dean and Director Wisconsin College of Agriculture and Experiment Stations 


what business or profession he wants 
to follow, will be wise not to go with 
the crowd. Competition is always the 
keenest and the possibility of over- 
supply greatest when everybody 
wants to rush into the same line. Just 
now, the recent unpopularity of farm- 
ing makes this a more attractive field 
than normally. Especially so to the 
young man who trains himself to do 
better than the average. 

There is no favorable outlook for 
the inefficient man anywhere and es- 


pecially will that be true in agricul- 
ture. But lowered costs of produc- 
tion will be made by the man who 
utilizes the findings of scientific and 
practical methods, who mixes brains 
with his brawn, who forestalls many 
ot the things that happen to the other 
fellow by seeing that such “accidents” 
do not happen to him. He must also 
be trained to carry his product 
through those necessary marketing 
stages required to reap the adequate 
reward for his endeavor. 


Dean H. L. Russell, Who Has Placed Wisconsin Ahead of All States in Agricul- 
tural Development and Dairy Préduction. 


Stage is Set tor the “Come Back” of Farming 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Prof. Henry was former dean of 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
and placed that great institution on 
the map. He revolutionized farm- 
ing in Wisconsin and is recognized 
the world over as One of the best 
authorities on land development. He 
was succeeded by Dean Russell, who 
has carried the work on and placed 
Wisconsin in the lead of all farming 
states. 


Professor Henry’s 


Advice 


ANY years have passed since I 
M closed my life’s work at the 

University of Wisconsin, happy 
in the thought that I was leaving it 
in able hands, as time has fully veri- 
fied. Now, however, I am distressed 
and depressed by a realization that, 
the farmers of Wisconsin along with 
their kind in other states are sufier- 
ing sore distress because of the low 
prices generally prevailing for too 
many of the products of the farm. 

One oi the secondary effects of the 
situation is, I fear, a material reduc- 
tion in the attendance of young farm- 
ers in the short course instructicr at 
the College of Agriculture this win- 
ver. Should such be the case it will 
be most unfortunate—little short of a 
calamity in fact. 

Now this should not and need not 
occur to any serious extent, for the 
present agricultural depression is but 
temporary. It cannot last long, and 
prosperity is sure to return to the 
farmer and to the farmer’s son who 
faces the crisis boldly and pushes 
steadily on. Agriculture is the one 
great basic industry of this country 
and it will soon come back into its 
own. There is an old saying worthy 
of keeping in mind at this time —Buy 
when others are eager to sell—Sell 
when others are eager to buy. 

Now is the very time to put heart 
and soul into agricultural effort of all 
reasonable kinds. To young men who 
have been planning to take the short 
course in agriculture at the Wiscon- 
sin College of Agriculture this winter 
I say, in all seriousness, do so by all 
means and you will never regret it. 
Money wisely expended in real, use- 
ful education earns the largest inter- 
est income of all financial ventures. 
At Madison you will become acquaint- 
ed with professors whom you will hold 
dear in memory as the years go by: 
You will establish life friendships 
with others of your kind who *like- 
wise’ are full of zeal and ambition to 
be somebody and do something worth 
while in life. The short course in- 
struction will set your mental machine 
to working as it never worked before. 
At the end of the course you will 
leave Madison sad, but happy; richer 
in many ways than you ever dreamed 


possible. (signed) W. A. HENRY. 


Blue Hills Farm, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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Just a Continuous Round of Sports in the North Woods—Fishing, Duck Shooting, Small Game, Big Game, and Then Snow-shoeing and Ski Hikes 


Players in the Snow Are Never “Snow Bound’ 


HE Great North Woods season 

in Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 

zan slowly is lengthening until 

it bids fair to include every day 
and month of the year. Time was 
when the holiday season in this north 
country meant a few weeks in mid- 
summer supplemented by a week or 
ten days of deer hunting in November, 
when a party of hunters would take 
possession of a camp for the period 
of the open season. 

Then a few enthusiasts who got 
aboard the “Northern Lakes Special” 
of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way each year, began to wonder if 
the June glory of woods and lakes 
was something that burst suddenly 
and unexpectedly into full bloom from 
the heart of a hard winter, Tenta- 
tively they tried the spring and found 
it lovely. 

Later they lengthened their holiday 
into the days of scarlet and gold 
woods and pure-hazed lakes and dis- 
covered that the time seemed never 
to come when they willingly said 
good-bye to canoe, cabin, and forest 
trail. 

“What do you do when winter 
comes?” they asked of the people to 
whom a wilderness camp was home 
the year round. Somehow they had 
thought of them as creeping into 
sleepy seclusion like bears when the 
warm season was over. They couldn’t 
conceive of life going on in the woods 
and around the little lakes after the 
summer yacations and hunting season 
was over. After the summer visitors, 
they believed, stagnation and deso- 
late silence. Yet those who were de- 
layed or who, for some reason went 
back for a day or two, never could 
discover the first winks of the long 
winter sleep nor the conditions that 
seemed to make it necessary or de- 
sirable. The snow that fell and caught 
in little patches on the balsam and 
spruce trees before the hunting sea- 


By ESTELLINE BENNETT 


Finish of an Exciting Ice Yacht Race 


son was over, was far from a prom- 
ise of dull hibernation when it came 
to stay. Rather it suggested a bright 
new gaiety. The hush in the woods, 
the stealthy racing of little wild 
things to hidden places among the 
trees, and the reticence of those who 
were staying, all suggested an excit- 
ing secret. One must fathom the 
mystery. 

“What do you do in the winter?” 
they repeated. And the answer sound- 
ed like the advertisement of a winter 
carnival. It was a recital of long 
wonderful snow-shoe tramps through 
woods and across lakes in the moon 
light, of skating, tobogganing, ice 
boating, of sleighing, bob-sledding, 
and of thrilling leaps and long, swift 
slides on skiis. It told of the inspec- 
tion by snow shoes of the miles-long 
oval line of traps where mink and 
ermine coats begin to grow, of chance 
encounters with little active black 
bears that refuse to go to sleep when 
the winter bedtime comes, and of 
cozy evenings around the fragrant 
open fires of hemlock and birch—all 


A Ski Jump That Tests Nerve and Skill 


set in the sleigh-bell-broken silence 
of the woods. 

Snow and ice in the northern woods 
are stable dependable things undis- 
turbed by frivolous volatile thaws 
slipping in and out of season disorder- 
ing everything from climates to con- 
stitutions and calendars. When the 
snow comes in that region it finds 


the world so lovely that it lies where’ 


it falls, soft and white until it packs 
down hard and glittering on the roads 
and makes sleighing a delight from 
Christmas until Mardi Gras. The 
merry, saucy, little sleighs behind 
horses, jingling with bells and athrill 
with the frosty air, slip out into the 
Open as rare a sight to the town 
dweller from the south as a suddenly 
visualized pumpkin coach driven 
straight out of a fairy tale. Motor- 
accustomed drivers have forgotten 
the speed of a horse when he has be- 
hind him only a light, smooth, little 
cutter. They have forgotten that a 
snowy blue landscape punctuated 
with dark pointed pines can slip past 
like the pictures along a motor high- 
way. They have forgotten a great 
deal and they miss a great deal— 
those who do not know this great 
north woods region in the winter, 
where one county has 1,028 lakes. 

Everything is on runners. One for- 
gets the shape of wheels and would 
be startled by the sound of a motor 
horn. Nothing seems sordidly prac- 
tical or wearily work-a-day. Sleigh 
bells and crunching snow, a world 
otherwise hushed in an expectant si- 
lence, trees snow-touched into strange 
weird shapes, and a joyous sparkle 
everywhere make the earth an Ice 
King’s palace and bring understand- 
ing of the reason why the great fairy 
tales of the world have come out of 
the north. 

The ice on the little lakes is safe 
for skating all winter long. It gives 
time and opportunity for the veriest 
amateur to become a_ professional 
fancy skater between the time the 
lake freezes over in the fall and the 
ice grows perilously thin in the 
spring. It gives the experienced skat- 
ers a long carnival of cutting curves 
and circles and skimming down the 
long, straight way between fare 
shores. Skating parties and skating 
races add to the gaiety. 


3 


\ 


Snow shoeing is like tramping 
seven-league boots, a thing of ex]. 
erating utility. Snow shoes are p 
essential part of any north woo} 
man’s equipment. Also they conty). 
ute almost as much to his pleasures 


an ice boat or a pair of skates. a 
¥ 


one who ever belonged to a gn 
shoe club and tramped about at nijt 
with torch lights and music ¢ 
across country to supper at a rem 
clubhouse, knows the stimulating 
cial pleasures the snow shoe mal 
possible. Anyone who ever tramyil 
through shadowy moonlit woo, 
knows the romance of snow-shoeif, 
Then, too, it is a means of motin 
more easily achieved than skating} 
skiing. i 

In the North Woods one straps 2 
the snow shoes, tumbles a few tins 
in soft snow, and then after amazi' 
ly little practice, marches lightly f 
with big, floppy, emphatic steé 
across high snow drifts where a d& 
would flounder, and through the snc- 
deep tangles of forests from whit 
trails have long since vanished. D) 
tance and weariness alike are an 
hilated and the snow-shoer, whettr 
on business or pleasure bent, kno’ 
a high fine independence of miles, f 
drifted roads and lost trails. He wal: 
with light, swift steps over the 


; 


of a frozen world. 

Probably the oldest of all the wr 
ter sports is tobogganing. It is 
lieved to have been discovered by t} 
Indians who used a thin, flat sheet ¢ 
wood curled up on front that not or 
could speed like the wind down 
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4, AILROADS are scheduled for 
i a bitter attack, during the 
next session of Congress, cer- 

XL tain politicians have an- 
ed that they will be made an is- 
a the 1924 presidential campaign, 
ithe: @hances are they will be 
t and left by several state 


to, be dragged onto the public 
agaia and held up to the people 
e great goblin that will gobble 
je people ’n everything unless its 
is cut off with a government ax. 


Jroads like all other public util- 
are banged and buffeted wreck- 
‘ and indiscriminately by the 
s, and made “an issue’ by poli- 
jis. Yet public utilities are the 
necessary agencies to modern 
re. With few exceptions their 
s per dollar invested are the 
vit of any business or industrial 
prise, but the large volume of 
ess transacted makes it appear 
‘e lay mind that profits are ex- 
pant. However, if the lay mind 
og its memory it will recall that 
| the railroads were returned to 
» owners after the war their prof- 
ere limited to 54% per cent. Im- 
. any business keeping its head 
(2 water in this modern day on a 
sr 6 per cent basis, unless it is 
c)tionally large in volume like 
lc utilities and big corporations. 


sight rates and passenger rates 
tigh. So are prices for every- 
else except certain farm crops 
e field. Economic adjustment is 
i; made to conform to this high 
of prices. If meddling politi- 
would let things alone for a 
we would soon regain our eco- 
¢ equilibrium on the present high 
level, business would move 
' on an even keel, new enter. 
3 could be planned with confi- 
3, the future would contain some 
siance of stability. 


siness prosperity depends entire- 
‘on the buying power of the peo- 
o\Vage earners constitute the ma- 
juying power, so when work is 
iy and wages high the buying 
yr is correspondingly increased; 
‘work is intermittent and wages 
yw the buying power is automat- 
reduced. 

roads are so important to our 
m existence that they have _ be- 
mi a very good barometer to indi- 
tithe degree of our prosperity. 
snow they are doing an enormous 
lie of business, their wage scale is 
e and freight and passenger rates 
enigh, yet stockholders are mak- 
> O more on their investment than 


irs of government bonds who 
V' soiled their hands with the 
ée of enterprise, and in many 


S are earning considerably less 
a the sleek, tax-exempt bond hold- 


‘e political tinkers an opportu- 
‘and authority to further ham- 
x the railroads with laws and 
gations, clip rates more and more, 
railroad wages are going to come 
The latter is what is being 
éuhed to farmers in some locali- 
ind *hey like the preaching, but 
ould be highly interesting for 
€& same preachers to explain -to 
@armers how the prices of farm 
icts are going to come up and 
alup, while wages, the buying pow- 
‘ome down. It can’t be done. 
‘ers just can’t get out of their 
8 the way they were “deflated” 
120-1921, and memories are kept 
| by political agitators urging 
€ to “get even” with this and that 
gation, and particularly by swat- 
n| the railroads. But these same 
tars have forgotten that at the 
m of their deflation, labor also was 
ted and that 5,000,000 men in the 
Med States were without employ- 
€, almost as many as there are 
Tors im the nation, and this 
4 of affairs continued for more 
4a year. It is astounding why 
ers that give ear to the dema- 
#2 don’t ask him how lower 
4S, which result in a decreased 
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buying power, are going to heip the 
farmer. 

When the business doesn’t pay prof- 
its manufacturers close down their 
plants, or the sheriff closes them. 
Farmers are learning this lesson, and 
from now on will shift crops and re- 
strict production so that it wili bal- 
ance with consumption. In other 
words, they must close down on a 
part of certain farm crop productions 
at least, because it is not profitable. 
There is no law preventing a manu- 
facturer or farmer from closing down, 
no law to compel them to keep going 
whether they make a profit or not, 
but there are laws which compel rail- 
roads to keep up service whether it 


in the cut-over regions left by these 
mills and they alone remain, many of 
them because they can’t get out with- 
out sacrificing years of saving and 
hard work. Their farms are practi- 
cally worthless without a railroad, so 
when it was proposed to abandon this 
road because freight and passenger 
traffic would hardly pay the taxes, 
say nothing of operating expenses 
and up-keep, these farmers invoked 
the law to force service. There is 
justice on both sides of this contro- 
versy. The parent road is justified in 
wanting to abandon the losing branch 
line, and the farmers are justified in 
doing everything they possibly can to 
prevent it doing so, for the branch 
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Dangerous to Rock the Boat, But No More So Than— 


Monkeying with the Land Dynamo of Transportation 


pays or not, and these laws are en 
forced. An illustration of this point 
was recently enacted in Lower Mich- 
igan. 

A branch line of a road had long 
ceased to be profitables and was a 
drag on the parent road. It was such 
a constant drain that it was found 
that money could be saved by scrap- 
ping the road. A few scattering farm- 
ers invoked the*law and the parent 
road is still compelled to operate the 
pranch line, no matter what it costs, 
yet the lumbering industry that fos- 
tered this branch line promptly closed 
their mills and dismantled them when 
the timber was all cut. Merchants 
who had profited by the lumbering 
industry also shut up shop and sought 
new fields when the business was 
gone. No one criticized either the 
lumber manufacturers or merchants 
for quitting when there was no profit 
in the business. 

A few farmers sought homesteads 


line is their life blood. But the big 
thing to consider in this situation is, 
where is the parent road going to get 
the money to keep up a branch line 
that doesn’t earn enough to pay the 
taxes and cost of operating? There 
is only one answer. The money must 
come out of the profit-paying sections 
of the parent road. 


This branch line is only one of hun- 
dreds throughout the country that are 
not paying their way, yet they are 
necessary to the very existence of the 
people they serve. They are all heav- 
ily taxed and the tax and operating 
costs are paid out of the treasury of 
the parent road. Yet many of the 
farmers, the sole beneficiaries of such 
branch lines, are rampant over swat- 
ting the railroads. Even some busi- 
ness men in other localities are join- 
ing the cry of the politician to reduce 
rates and hamper the roads with fur- 
ther expensive regulations, although 
their welfare depends indirectly, if 


Rate Tinkering and Fixing Up Agriculture 


not directly, upon the so-called “feed- 
ers” that are maintained at a heavy 
annual loss. 

Were it not for the seriousness of 
the situation this process of reasoning 
would be a comedy. And, were it not 
for the tragedy that would follow, it 
might be a good thing to permit these 
wise politicians to have their way a 
while, just get in and slash rates right 
and left and hog-tie the railroads with 
laws and regulations and commis- 
sions, and then mark the wage reduc- 
tions, lack of equipment and abandon- 
ment of non-paying branch lines that 
would necessarily follow. 


There ought to be regulation of 
public necessities, such as public util- 
ities, because they are yital to the 
public welfare, but public utilities 
must produce revenue sufficient to 
make a reasonable profit, or they can 
not and will not perform the func- 
tions required of them even if pub- 
licly owned, which seems to be the 
goal of some of these agitators. Def- 
icits of government must be made up 
through general taxation, and deficits 
of public utilities must be made up 
through general rates. 

Enterprises of all kinds expand and 
grow big when they are making a 
profit, not when they are losing mon- 
ey or barely breaking even. It is the 
law of economics and no set of poli- 
ticians or code of statues or book of 
regulations is going to set aside that 
fundamental law for any great length 
of time. : 

It is a weakness of mankind to 
crave sympathy for his ills and give 
ear to any argument that apparently 
offers solution by placing the blame 
on the other fellow. This weakness 
is understood by the astute politician 
and he knows where to find the sore 
spots, irritate them and then spread 
on the soothing salve of sympathy 
and hold up the panacea of bunk. 
However, they understand the situa- 
tion much better than they admit. 
They know that thousands of railway 
employes will oppose any measure 
that might reduce their wages, and 
that hundreds of thousands of organ- 
ized working men will back them up 
against any attempt at wage defla- 
tion, which, if once started by such 
large enterprises as the railroads, will 
soon hit the rank and file of workers 
of the nation. 

Farmers who have stopped to give 
the present anti-railroad propaganda 
thought and study, are convinced that 
steady employment at good wages is 
all that makes a good market for 
farm products. If the workers can’t 
consume all the farmers produce now 
at a price that will give the farmer a 
profit, how in the name of common 
sense are they going to consume more 
or pay more when they have less 
money? The real thinking farmer is 
becoming convinced that the solution 
of his problem lies in a better, more 
direct and orderly system of market- 
ing coupled with more economic pro- 
duction, rather than in artificially 
warping the laws of economics with 
legislative dictation. 

There seems to be a prevailing sen- 
timent among certain groups that it. 
is good business to kick the slats out 
of the railroads at every opportunity. 
They do so and pay the bill in the 
end. This would not be so bad were 
it not for the fact that they compel 
everybody else to dig up also. Every 
move that hampers the railroads, that 
decreases their revenue in some one 
direction, must be made up in rates, 
or reduced wages, or retrenchment in 
service, or perhaps all three. Reduced 
wages or reduced service do not por- 
tend prosperity for any community. 
Good wages make good markets, and 
prompt transportation facilities make 
those good markets available to the 
farmer. 

Farmers now have good markets, 
transportation service is improving 
right along, and it is now up to the 
farmer to make the best use of this 
better service and good markets by 
classifving his products and market- 
ing co-operatively and in an orderly 


(Continued on page 17) 
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The Two Dominant Breeds in Cloverland. The Guernsey at the Left was Developed in Great Britain; the Holstein at the Right in Holland { 
s 
W wice as Good as U. S. 
uropean Cows . 
A Snot RAP IAAI OO OnTS W serving the records of the cattle tls 
ae Miedo) Sissi se By HON. FRANK ©: LO DEN imported and their descendants. Ir 
the result of centuries of selec- President Holstein-Friesian Association of America, and Representing the Purebred this purpose herd books were es 
tion. Naturally, in any coun- i oh: 4 a as . lished. Later all of the dairy p 
ytor “locality! ree hein iat Record Associations of the Dairy Breeds of America at the World Dairy Congress. bredet aSnociationa 


which proved best suited to the pur- 
pose for which they were kept upon 
the farm were used for breeding. In 
the course of time the natural result 
was a specialized animal, which was 
a vast improvement upon the earlier 
stock. Thus there were developed in 
Great Britain the Jersey, the Guern- 
sey, the Ayrshire, the Devon, the 
milking Shorthorn, and other less 
well known breeds. In Holland there 
was evolved particularly the cow 
known as the Holstein-Friesian cow. 
In Switzerland there was the Brown 
Swiss cow. 

During the early history of Amer- 
ica, whatever cows happened to be at 
hand were brought over by the Col- 
onists. For a long time in the United 
States we had just cows. Nobody 
knew their ancestry, and as was nat- 
ural in a new country, no one gave 
any special care to his breeding op- 
erations upon the farm. And so it 
came about that we were well along 
in the last century before we had any- 
thing upon our farms but the non- 
descript cow which was a product of 
the various early and careless impor- 
tations. 

In a new country, because of the 
abundance of natural rough feeds, the 
production of beef antedates the spe- 
cial production of dairy cattle and 
dairy products. It was therefore in 
the natural order of things that pure- 
bred beef animals should have re- 
ceived somewhat earlier emphasis 
than purebred dairy animals. 

It would have been possible, I as- 
sume, for America to have developed 
its own dairy breed, employing the 
same methods which had been em- 
ployed successfully in the older coun- 
tries. With mongrel cattle, however, 
which we had as a_ foundation, it 
might have taken a thousand or pos- 
sibly two thousand years to have de- 
veloped a breed the equal of the well 
established breeds already found in 
Europe. Our people therefore wisely 
decided that instead of attempting to 
create, out of the raw material at 
hand, an American cow, it would be 
more sensible to make imnportations 
from Europe, thus utilizing the 
achievements of the European breed- 
ers of many centuries. And so today 
the chief dairy breeds in the United 
States are all derived from snecial- 
ized breeds which were developed 
across the sea. Our indebtedness to 
the great breeders, especially of Great 
Britain and Holland and Switzerland 
is immense and one which we cheer- 
fully acknowledge. 

When, however, the importation of 
purebred dairy cattle once began, it 
became necessary to form the pure- 


bred associations of the owners of 
such cattle. Thus there came about 
the several purebred associations. 
That these associations have played 
a most conspicuous part in the devel- 


opment of the dairy cattle of the 
United States is a fact I think which 
no one will dispute. 

The purebred associations in Amer- 
ica were formed primarily for pre- 


The Milking Shorthorn, Developed in Great Britain, Now the Leading 
Breed in That Country. 


established E 
vanced registry for recording the ¢ 
duction of such cows as their ie 
owners wished to put under the 

spection of the associations. T 
has come to be one of the most. 
portant of the activities of the pu 
bred association. It has developec 
keen but, upon the whole, gener( 
rivalry among the owners of co 
both within the same breed and 
between the different breeds. 


The advanced registry work it 
been a powerful factor in increas’3 
the production of milk and buttertf 
It also serves another purpose. F 
fixing upon the proper type of ay 
farm animal, there is always the di- 
ger that too much stress may be li 
upon the finer points of conformati 
without reference to whether or 1 
these points are attended with co- 
pensating superiority in performan. 
The final test, of course, of a beef a 
mal is what it will do on the blo, 
and the final test of a dairy cow; 
what she will do at the pail. 


In America many competent crits 
believe that our tendency has b 
to emphasize production at the 
pense of type. At the present timel 
think the purebred associations 
paying more attention to type a 
at any time in the past. Now one 
the must useful functions of advancl 
registration is to correct any a 
of emphasis we may be likely to 1 
on type. For if the advanced reg: 
tration should show that cows diff- 
ing somewhat from the accepted ty 
were to produce milk and _ butteri 
more economically, generation aft 
generation, with power to trans 
that quality, we should naturally inf” 
that it would be necessary to revi) 
our ideas of type. Advanced registir 
tion, therefore, wisely planned a} 
carried out, can be made a very va; 
able factor in helping us to determi? 
the ideal type of the dairy cow.” 


But the purebred associations 
not by any means limit themselves 
the things above set out. 
valuable work, from the standpoint 
the public, is the vast improyveme 
they are bringing about in the Unitt 
States for better and more efficie| 
cows. As an article of food, milk | 
indispensable under modern con¢ 
tions of civilization, as the scientis” 
tell us. The improved cow means | 
the end decreased cost of producti 
of this essential food. All of our 
ple therefore profit by the work | 
these purebred associations. All ho 
or is due to the pioneers of the se 
eral breeds who first brought Bol 
superior dairy cattle to America. — 


(Continued on page 18) | 
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<4 ANY requests have been 
made for information about 
the controversy between the 
‘ Michigan State Board of 
culture and Governor Groesbeck 


ze. The governor wants the college 
ayced under the jurisdiction of the 
ate Administrative Board, of which 
is chairman, while the State Board 
) Agriculture, a separate elective 
dy, refuses to yield any authority 
has exercised since the foundation 
| the college. 


; The controversy is a serious mat- 


ila is so vitally interested. Fifty 
jr cent of the funds appropriated 
' the legislature for the college has 
en held up by the Administrative 
yard. Farmer organizations back- 
gup the State Board of Agriculture 
ly the $75,000 being withheld will 
made up in other ways unless the 
ate funds are released. 


Underlying facts which are neces- 
rily responsible for the controversy 
ve never been made public, but the 
jets at issue are set forth as follows 
| the Michigan Farm Bureau News: 
The State Board of Agriculture, in 
arge of the Michigan Agricultural 
liege, has refused to surrender its 
sponsibilities as laid down py law 
| Governor Groesbeck and the State 
Iministrative Board and submit to 
e dictates of that board. 

Quoting the constitution and laws 
| Michigan, the Board of Agriculture 
nt a signed statement to the Admin- 
rativeBoard, Sept. 14, positively de- 
jnming to yield up administration of 
(2 Agricultural College, authority to 
re county agricultural agents and 
her employes, prescribe their du- 
’s and fix their salaries. These re- 
onsibilities are vested solely in the 
yard of Agriculture by law and can 
‘t be delegated to any other body or 
urped by anyone. 

These demands and several others 
re made by the State Administra- 
re Board in a resolution adopted 
‘ly 10, 1923. Since that time, in or- 
r to force the Board of Agriculture 
yield to this resolution, the State 
iministrative Board has held up 
5,000 of $150,000 appropriated for 
e college by the last legislature. 
Other demands made by the Ada- 
(nistrative Board included a de- 
and that county agricultural agents 
ceive their salaries and expenses 
om federal, state and county appro- 
liations only, and that the Board of 
friculture submit to the State Ad- 
\nistrative Board a revised budget 
t extension work based on these 
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Who Contributes the Most Toward Making Farms Like This— 
Agricultural Colleges or Politicians? 


federal, state and county appropria- 
tions. The law does not permit the 
Board of Agriculture to yield its con- 
trol of the finances of the Agricul- 
tural College to any other authority. 

In reply the Board of Agriculture 
reminded the Administrative Board 
that Michigan Agricultural College ex- 
tension work is a co-operative matter 
with the United States Department of 
Agriculture and by state and national 
laws is solely under the control of 
the Agricultural College authorities 
and the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. This arrangement was ac- 
cepted by the legislature without res- 
ervations in 1915. The Board of Agri- 
culture also cited Michigan acts which 
charge the Board of Agriculture withe 
sole authority for handling Agricul- 
tural College funds. 

Regarding county agricultural 
agents receiving their salaries and 
expenses from federal, state and coun- 
ty appropriations only, the board said 
that it had long recognized this to be 
desirable and looks forward to that 
arrangement as sufficient public funds 
become available. Increased appro- 
priations for extension work were 
asked of the 1923 legislature for ex- 
actly that purpose, but as the legisla- 
ture chose to limit appropriations, it 
has been deemed nroper to conduct 
the work within the appropriation 
limits. 

The Administrative Board was in- 
formed that the Board of Agriculture 
could not comply with the request to 
submit a new budget because plans 
for agricultural extension work in 


1923 and 1924, and contracts with ex- 
tension employes, were drawn up last 
June in accordance. with federal and 
state law and were signed previous to 
July i, 1923, the beginning of the ex- 
tension year. These plans and con- 
tracts were approved by both the 
proper federal and state authorities 
and are now being carried out. It 
was not until nearly two weeks after 
July 1 that the State Administrative 
Board made its demands upon the 
State Board of Agriculture and shut 
off their extension funds, which 
might be regarded as significant if 
the Administrative Board seeks to em- 
barrass the Board of Agriculture for 
any reason. 

In a great many counties the agri- 
cultural extension work is supported 
by local County Farm Bureau contri- 
butions, which is in accordance with 
federal and state laws. Federal and 
state moneys are not sufficient to 
carry on the work in any county. 
Most of the counties contribute vary- 
ing sums by action of their boards of 
supervisors. In all cases, except in 
Kalamazoo and the Upper Peninsula 
counties, the totals of such federal, 
state and county funds are not suffi- 
cient to finance the county agricul- 
tural extension work in the respective 
counties. Therefore, the farmers 
themselves have seen fit to take a 
band in financing the work through 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the State Board of Agri- 
culture. It is customary throughout 
the nation and it has made the con- 
tinuation of the work possible in 
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Michigan. And Michigan has the best 
county agent system in the country. 

Intense hostility to the Michigan 
State Farm Bureau and its local or- 
ganizations on the part of certain 
politicians dates from the time that 
Karm Bureau members’ throughout 
Michigan fought for a gas tax and 
put it through both houses of the leg- 
islature by overwhelming majorities, 
despite bitter efforts by the governor 
to kill it. He did kill it personally by 
vetoing it, and the protest that went 
up throughout the state has contin- 
ued to grow in yolume and intensity 
o: purpose. 

The Board of Agriculture incurred 
the displeasure of Governor Groes- 
beck when it found that it could not 
continue with Dr. David Friday as 
president of the Michigan Agricultur- 
al College. All political efforts to 
force the board to keep Mr. Friday 
were unavailing and he went. 

As a result the politicians have not 
spared any energy in their efforts to 
discredit the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the Farm Bureau work in 
Michigan. 

Following is the letter, signed 
unanimously by the six members of 
the State Board of Agriculture, and 
delivered to Governor Groesbeck on 
Sept. 14: 

“Hon. State Administrative Board, 
Capitol Building, 

Lansing, Michigan. 

“Gentlemen: 

“This board is in receipt of your 
communication of July 12, 1923, ad- 
dressed to Mr. H. H. Halladay, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, in which it appears that certain 
recommendations made by Mr. 
Charles J. Deland, secretary of state 
and a member of your board, were 
adopted by your board at a meeting 
held on July 10, last, said recommen- 
dations being as follows: 

1. “That the general supervision 
of the extension of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, together with the au- 
thority to hire county agents and all 
other employes and to prescribe their 
duties and to fix their salaries, be 
placed by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, by proper resolution, in the 
hands of the dean of agriculture of 
the college. 


2. “That county agents receive 
their entire salaries and expenses 
from the federal government, the 


state or the several counties of the 
state, but from no other source. 

3. “That the dean of agriculture 
submit to this board immediately a 
revised budget of salaries and ex- 
penses based as nearly as possible on 
the money available under the Smith- 
Lever act, the United States Depart- 


(Continued on page 10) 


Introduction of the Paul Bunyon Hammer into Cloverland by Extension Specialists Alone is Saving Farmers More Money Than the Whole College Costs, 
Yet Half of the Extension Funds are Held Up by a Political Row. 
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Feed the Wheat Surplus 


30UT all the Wheat Conference held last 
A summer seems to have accomplished was a 

little publicity and efforts to inaugurate a 
campaign to eat more wheat products as the solu- 
tion of the surplus wheat crop of 1922. The con- 
ference was well-intentioned and the theory of 
every one eating one more Slice of bread a day as 
a solution of the surplus problem was based upon 
correct mathematical calculation. But like many 
other: theories in* economics, correct as they may 
be, it didn’t work out. 

Theories that are workable must show a person- 
al and direct advantage, or gain, for those working 
out the theory. Along this line of reasoning, a 
proposition has now been made to feed the surplus 
wheat and market it through live stock. This theory 
is workable because it may be worked to the per- 
sonal advantage of both wheat growers and farm- 
ers outside the wheat growing region to feed 
wheat. 

Wheat is selling for less than two cents a pound 
and the price of bran is about the same. So farm- 
ers sell their whole wheat, which contains more 
food value than bran, and then pay as much for 
the hulls as they received for their wheat. They 
also buy back the screenings from their own wheat 
at about the same price they received for the whole 
wheat. And they pay a cent or more per pound 
for scratch feed than they received for their wheat, 
and scratch feed is made up largely of cracked 
corn, which is cheaper than wheat, and wheat ker- 
nels not suitable for making flour. Grit added to 
scratch feed makes the price a little higher as 
well as a little heavier. 


It is no reflection upon dealers who sell bran, 
screenings and scratch feed to farmers for feed, 
and ask more for the by-product of wheat than the 
farmer gets for the whole grain. Various manu- 
facturing processes, rail transportation, cartage 
and cost of handling make the price of these by- 
products. The point is that with wheat at the pres- 
ent price it would be decidedly more economical to 
feed whole wheat, especially when it is grown on 
the farm, than sell it and buy back an inferior 
grade of feed at the same or better price than the 
wheat. 


Farmers the Victims 


HATEVER the merits of the differences 

\ \ between the Governor of Michigan and the 

State Board of Agriculture of Michigan, 

the governing body of Michigan Agricultural Col- 

lege, may be, it is certain the controversy is doing 

the farmers of Michigan no good, nor is it advanc- 

ing extension work of the college which has just 

begun to hit a good stride and bids fair to catch up 
with Wisconsin if properly encouraged. 


The State Board of Agriculture is an elective 
body, but vacancies through death or resignation 
are filled by appointment by the governor. It was 
created by the state constitution and the constitu- 
tion mandates it to “have the general supervision 
of the college, and the direction and control of all 
agricultural college funds.” 
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By act of the legislature of 1921 the State Ad- 
ministrative Board was created and has since been 
exercising general supervisory control over the 
functions and activities of all administrative de- 
partments, boards, commissions, officers of the 
state and state institutions, with the single excep- 
tion of the State Board of Agriculture. This Ad- 
ministrative Board is composed of the governor as 
chairman, secretary of state, state treasurer, audi- 
tor general, attorney general, state highway com- 
missioner and superintendent of public schools. 

The tilt between the governor and State Board 
of Agriculture came about through the board re- 
fusing to give up its authority vested by the con- 
stitution to have general supervision of the Agri- 
cultural College and the direction and control of 
all agricultural funds, or transfer any of its con- 
stitutional prerogatives to the Administrative 
Board. However, the governor seems to have the 
key to the state treasury and without it the college 
so far has been unable to have access to funds for 
its extension purposes. Both boards appear to be 
unyielding and the courts may be appealed to to 
break the deadlock. 


In the meantime, what is to pecome of the ex- 
tension work now so well under way. Federal aid 
for extension work also is being jeopardized, as 
this aid is co-operative, requiring the state to con- 
tribute a stipulated share. 

Behind this controversy there is politics, which 
has no place in the program of agricultural devel- 
opment and extension work at all. And a still 
more serious phase of the situation is that germ of 
dictatorship which seems to have found favorable 
incubation under so many official hats during the 
past year or two. How the contest will end no- 
body knows, but everybody knows it is not helping 
agricultural development and progress in Michi- 
gan. Farmers and communities dependent upon 
farming are the victims. 


Efficiency of the Recall 


BEFORE the World War the recall of public 
B officials was a very popular subject. Several 
far western states had set a precedent in 
progressive legislation as usual with the enactment 
of recall laws, and _some other states followed. 
Then came the exigencies of war which*necessar- 
ily diverted the public mind into military chan- 
nels. Anything that is military in character is 
necessarily some form of dictatorship. We will- 
ingly acknowledged this essential factor in win- 
ning the war and cheerfully submitted to official 
dictation in all forms. Since the war it has be- 
come apparent that quite a number of public offi- 
cials do not seem to realize that the war is over, 
and do not appreciate the fact that dictatorship 
has no place in our American form of civil govern- 
ment. Recall from public office perhaps would also 
recall to the minds of-these officials the principles 
upon which our civil government is founded. 
Recall of Governor Walton, of Oklahoma, would 
have been a much better and more effective way 
of restoring constitutional government in that 
state than insurrection and the long process of 
court procedure. Should the highest courts sus- 
tain the opposition to the dictatorship in Okla- 
homa, Walton would still be governor unless im- 
peached. Impeachment is difficult and is not nec- 
essarily a reflection of the will of the people un- 
less the offense involves clearly defined malfeas- 
ance. It is doubtful whether misfeasance in office 
would really be considered adequate grounds for 
impeachment, yet misfeasance might be more rep- 
rehensible and harmful to government than mal- 
feasance. Purely factional strife in politics also 


might be the real motive guiding an impeachment” 


body. 

It is quite clear that political strife was the real 
foundation for a state of war in Oklahoma and it 
was a foregone conclusion that the legislature 
would have impeached Walton had the military 
cictatorship permitted it to meet. The Ku Klux 
Klan is merely a side issue and was over-worked 
to bolster up the absurd conduct of an impetuous 
governor who has shown himself to be wholly un- 
fitted for the judicious administration of so much 
executive power, no matter what his personal at- 
tributes may be, 


-commerce and legislation. 


October, \¢ 

Recall from office by the people would hayig 
tled Walton and his pretentious dictatorship j¢ 
lahoma and exemplified the principle that thip, 
ple are determined to keep the reigns of gijey 
ment in their own hands. It would have pb 
wholesome precedent with untold beneficial je 
upon other public officials, not quite so militgg 
but none the less dictatorial. 


throughout the Northwest, partie} 


CT sso is a bitter feeling against New or 
among the farmers. They believe thatJe 


Whether New York interests are guilty of a’ 
charges may be doubtful, but it is certain that 
Northwest has never had any enthusiastic a 
ance from the financial metropolis. Neitherh; 
New York been conspicuous for its sympathy }j 
western enterprise. Sometimes passiveness is 
harmful than active opposition, and it is juia 
harmful in the form of passive resistance. ; 


The feeling against New York has become g} 
ly intensified of late by its opposition to the (ba 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway. New York ie 
every conceivable method to discredit the St. \y 
rence route to the ocean, which would make er 
city on the Great Lakes an ocean port. Thes e 
forts have caused at least two years delay ira¢ 
vancing the St. Lawrence canal, although they ly 
failed in every other respect. 

Now New York suddenly faces about on 
feasibility of a deep water canal to the Atlaijk 
and a statewide movement has been startet 
build a ship canal connecting. Lake Ontario ‘ff 
the Hudson River, and dredging the Hudsoit 
make it navigable for ocean-going ships up a 
bany. Such a canal would open up the Great Li 
to commerce, but the route would be much lo 
than through the St. Lawrence, the cost woul h 
much greater, and tribute would still have tc 
paid to New York. | 

The West wants a free canal to free world-v 
commerce, and is going to get it with or witl 
New York. | 


oe — re 


Trust Bustin’ 


ACK in 1912 the United States governm| 
B brought suit against the International 1 
vester Company to bust it, alleging tha 
was a bad trust. The courts held that in some f 
spects it was a little too big and ordered certi 
reorganization. This was done, but the suit 
not entirely settled and left hanging fire in 1 
courts. Recently this suit was revived in Miré 
apolis with an amended complaint. This time | 
International is charged with “depressing | 
price” of farm machinery. 
Can you beat it? ; 
First, this company was charged with hold 
prices up, although competitors could undersell | 
Harvester company if they so desired. Now! 
seems that when the International is trying | 
meet the distressed condition of the farmer W 
iower prices it is sued for underselling its ¢ 
petitors. : 
The next suit against the International will pr 
ably be for standing still instead of moving on i 


one suit or backing up into another. It’s quite | 
parent that the “law is agin it” no matter what 
does. ; 


x 

Warehousing farm products and keeping the 
going in a steady flow to market stabilizes fal 
prices, but it can’t be done until the farmers et 
trol their own marketing through a 
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A good cow that produces two pounds of butt 
fat while a scrub produces one pound is produci 
twice as much as the scrub and she costs no mo 


ry 


to keep. , | 


The difference between a hen that lays on 
in a year and a hen that lays 150 eggs in a year 
100 eggs, or about $2 in money, _ 


tober, 1923 


-N THE farming community in 
which he lived and conducted his 
| business, Banker Abbot occupied 
' much the same place in that com- 
ity as the good doctor who prac- 
ad there, which means, simply, that 
aker Abbot made regular and fre- 
wnt trips about the district minis- 
ing to the financial needs of the 
ors and encouraging them to great- 
‘effort in the reduction of their 
sper.” 

t was Farmer Bill Smith’s turn on 
routine lecture. So it was that 
aker Abbot and Farmer Smith 
od, leaning against a fence rail at 
rear of the eighty sizing up the 
son’s crop and speculating on the 
‘sible financial return. They had 
t about figured out how Farmer 
Jith would easily clear the mort- 
re that year when, quite without 
‘ming, Banker Abbot said: 

Bill, I see you are troubled a lot 
‘+h tramps out here,” and he turned 
‘Farmer Smith inquiringly. 


Quickest and Best Way of Getting Rid of Tramp Stumps 


“Tramps?” Bill looked up surpris- 
tly, shifted his chew, and remarked: 
vYhy, no, Mr. Abbot, we don’t have 
_tramps around here to amount to 
ich. ’Casionally they drift in, but 
zive ’em one look at the wood pile 
d they’re gone again, ’thout ez as 
ich as a word of thanks,’ and he 
uckled heartily at his own joke. 
Banker Abbot shook his head. “No, 
ll, not that kind.” He pointed out 
ross the field before them. “Bill, 
you see those old white and Nor- 
ty pine stumps out there on those 
owed fields?” 
Bill looked up. “Reckon so—been 
dkin’ at ’em just that away fer nigh 
to ten years now.” 
“Correct you are,” and Banker Ab- 
t brought his fist down with a re- 
unding whack on the fence rail, 
nd those are the ‘tramps’ I’m talk- 
& about. They’re worse than the 
her kind, Bill. You don’t think 
wre feeding them, because you 
nt see them eat, but you ARE and 
ure getting nothing for it but troub- 
and expense. You don’t think 
eyre a hindrance, because you 
wk around them, but they ARH, and 
you would be honest with me you 
uld lay out a good healthy bill of 
pense, directly chargeable to them.” 
“Lookee here, Mr. Abbot,’ and 
mer Bill took on a much abused 
fm “You’re a sittin’ down there in 
ur office every day, and I’m out 
re a plowin’ my fields fer the sow- 
'. Now I ain’t a tryin’ to tell you 
Ww to run your bank, ’n ’f I know it, 
mM ain’t a goin’ to tell me how to 
n my farm. I'll pay them notes, 
| clear that mortgage—l’ll—t’ll,” 
i 
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etting Rid of Tramp Stumps 


By A. J. McADAMS 


Land Clearing Division, Michigan Agricultural College 


and Bill suddenly ran out of things 
he’d do. 


Banker Abbot expected it. He 
reached in his pocket for his pad and 
pencil, the same pad on which but a 
moment before lifted the mortgage on 
Bill’s farm, rested it on a fence post, 
and said: 


“Here, Bill, let me show you, on 
paper. First of all, you have, say, 
eight stumps on an acre—that’s a 
fair average, isn’t it?” 

Farmer Smith allowed as how it 
was. 


“Surely you realize that the ground 
occupied by these stumps represents, 


in itself, a considerable crop area. 
That’s just the first point, and 
THAT’S true. How about it, Bill?” 


Bill shifted uneasily; he couldn’t 
deny it, so he rather reluctantly 
“euessed it was.” 

Abbot grabbed his chance, and went 
right on. “Now, you not only lose 
the ground occupied by the stumps, 


but there is always a certain area 
around each stump that is lost be- 
cause you can’t get your plow close 
to that stump. Figure THAT up at 
the rate of eight stumps to the acre, 
and that amounts to something, 
doesn’t it?” 


Once more the argument was fault- 
less, and Bill ‘“um-m-med” his rather 
hesitant approval. Bill was human and 
he didn’t like his own case battered 
down so thoroughly and quickly. 


“Very well,” Banker Abbot steamed 
ahead. “Year after year that repre- 
sents a considerable area, and a more 
considerable loss of crop. Bill, I know 
a farmer who had just one white pine 
stump on his farm. He left it there 
year after year until he finally got to 
figuring just what it was costing him. 
He doped it out that it not only meant 
a loss in crops of several hundred dol- 
lars over that period, but that, figur- 
ing in the breakage of material, loss 
of his own time, and the time of his 
team, that stump was a positive draw- 
back, and he blew it out.” 


“It cost that farmer 75 cents to 
blast that one stump. He planted 
that exact area in potatoes and real- 
ized $1.50 on their sale that year. He 
made 50 per cent on his investment 
for explosives. Not a bad percentage 
of profit, was it Bill?” 

Bill was clearly stumped and in- 
terested to boot. Furthermore, there 
was a perceptible distance between 
his upper and lower lips, denoting 
surprise, and the expression didn’t 
escape Banker Abbot’s notice. He 
tightened his hold with another illus- 
tration. 
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Land-Clearing is C 


TICE / 


eaper 


and Easier this Fall 


HE fall months between harvest-time and 
winter are the time to add more productive 
acres to your farm. 


It’s easier and cheaper this fall! 


The reason 


is Dumorite, the new du Pont explosive. It 
doesn’t freeze—no bothersome and dangerous 
thawing necessary. You get 135 to 140 sticks 


planting. 


Chicago, 


NON-HEADACHE 


at the price of 100 sticks of 40% dynamite— 
and Dumorite does even better work, stick for 
stick. Ask your local dealer. 


Write for Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives, 
110 pages of practical information regarding 
explosives for land-clearing, ditching and tree- 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
; McCormick Building 


Hartley Building 


Ill. Duluth, Minn. 


more per dollar 


NON-FREEZING 


“Why, Bill, I can take you to an- 
other farmer who had worked the 
same field for nine years. During 
that nine-year period he had walked 
forty-five miles around @ne stump. 
Just ONE stump, Bill, an& here you 
have a whole field of them. Think of 
that extra effort. Think of the extra 
time and all of it unnecessary, and 
the money. Bill, it’s precious time 
and energy you're losing here, and it 
all costs money.” 

Bill’s eyes were popping just a bit— 
that forty-five mile walk had hit home. 

“T’ll wager,’ went on Banker Ab- 
bot, cinching his argument like a sea- 
soned salesman, “that you have brok- 
en several sickle bars, rake teeth, cul- 
tivator shoes and plow points, to say 


nothing of harnesses and_ whiffle 
trees, just working around those 
stumps. How about the time in- 


volved in making those repairs? How 
about the money lost in buying new 
parts and equipment? How about the 
time and money lost while the team 
is laid up? 

“Not only that Bill, but do you know 
you're running a personal risk in ad- 
dition to all this? I can take you to 
men who have ribs and jaws broken, 
teeth knocked out, shins cracked, and 
who have suffered any number of dif- 
ferent injuries from the sudden snap- 
ping of a sickle bar or a whiffle tree. 
Don’t smile, old boy, probably it has- 
n’t happened to you yet, but if will, 


just as sure as you're standing there.” 
“Ye-e-es, but jes’ th’ same—” Bill 
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offered feebly, but Banker Abbot was- 
n’t through by any means. 

“Here’s another thing. Look out 
there at that first stump. What’s the 
meaning of that pile of stone around 
it? Think I don’t know? You bet I 
do. It means that every time your 
plow or breaker turns up a stone you 
pick it up and heave it at the nearest 
stump. In a couple of years time your 
field is dotted with ’em—tons of rock, 
thrown against the stumps and left 
there. They not only spoil the ap- 

(Continued on page 16) 


We Tan fake te 


your order from your 
Cattle, Horse and all 
kinds of Hides and 
Furs, Men’s Fur Coats, 
Robes, Caps, Gloves, 
Mittens, Ladies’ Fur 
wm Coats and Fur Sets. 
Rte; Ropairing and remod- 
eling latest styles. 
Ship us your work and 
save one-half. New Gal- 
loway Coats, Robes, 
Gloves and Mittens for 
sale. We are the old 
est Galloway tanners; 
34 years continuous 
business. Free Style Catalog, prices 
and samples. Don’t ship your hides 
and furs elsewhere until you get our 
proposition. HILLSDALE ROBE & 
TANNING CO., Hillsdale, Mich, 
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insula of 
usual, 


ment Bureau. 


of game. 


ever been caught. 


get where the big game is. 


Railroads penetrate all sections of this great hunting territory, 
will accommodate hunting parties at all wayside stations. 

Touring will be good during the hunting season, for those who would 
like to see Cloverland in its autumn dress as well as bag the legal quota 


\nd there are just as big fish left in the lakes and streams as have 


Free information, guide book, maps, 
If you want to know write a postcard to 


| GEORGE FE. BISHOP 


Secretary-Manager Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN — 
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After fishing— BIG GAME— 


The annual fall influx of hunters into Cloverland—the Upper Pen- 
Michigan—will find game of all kinds more plentiful than 
according to reports received by the Upper Peninsula Develop- 


and 


routes and all about how to 


FARMERS MUST REDUCE COSTS 

Since the market price of farm 
products is too low to afford the farm- 
er a profit, and as there is no indica- 
tion of an advance it appears that it 
is up to the farmer to reduce his cost 
of production if he is to make a prof- 
it. He can do this by more efficient 
media. If a scrub litter of pigs go to 


market at six months weighing 1,500 
pounds while a purebred litter goes 
to market at the same age weighing 
twice that amount, it is quite evident 
that he has produced the latter with 
less labor, investment and feed per 
cwt. than the former. An Ohio farm- 
er marketed a litter of ten pigs on 
Sept. 1 which weighed 2,970 pounds. 


Cm NT 


HMensolndt DIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


A Real Aid in Hunting 


‘‘Ideal’’ Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 


The “‘Ideal’’ Dialyt 6x, 36 furnishes 48 % better 
illumination and 8% larger field of vision than 
the 6 power glasses of other standard makes, 
giving it pre-eminence as an all around day and 
night glass. 


By its use you gain a tremendous advantage 
over those with ordinary binoculars, inasmuch 
as you can better penetrate shadows and can 
discern game in spite of protective coloration. 


“Dialyt”’ binoculars are also distinguished for 
their convenient shape and sturdy construction, 
coupled with light weight 
a variety of models to suit all requirements, and 
we solicit your inquiries. 


Write for 


MM. Hensolat & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U. S. A. 


HOON 


They are made in 


booklet “A” to 


2 Stone Street, New York 


0 


Who Will Run M. A. Ce 


(Continued from page 7) 


ment of Agriculture, and state and 
county appropriations and if these 
junds are inappropriate to carry on 
the work as outlined, the matter be 
referred to this board for further at- 
tention. 

“In reply may we be permitted to 
state that the extension service of 
the Michigan Agricultural College is 
@ co-operative enterprise with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is based on the federal Smith- 
Lever act of May 8, 1914, the provi- 
sions of which act were accepted with- 
out reservations by the state legisla- 
ture of Michigan (Act 65, Public Acts 
1915.) That law places the work done 
under the act wholly with the land 
grant colleges. The work done under 
the act may also be only such as is 
actually agreed upon by the proper 
officials of the land grant colleges, 
and the federal secretary of agricul- 
ture. The plans for extension work 
in Michigan under the act for the 
year 1923-24 had already been drawn 
up in accordance with the law and 
approved by both the Board of Agri- 
culture and the federal government 
previous to July 1, and are now being 
put jn operation. 

“We note the suggestion of the 
State Administrative Board that the 
matter of the general supervision of 
extension work and the employment 
of extension officials be placed in the 
hands of the dean of agriculture. The 
employment of the extension staff and 
the members of the college faculty 
and the approval of plans and policies 
of the college for extension and all 
other lines of work are very clearly 
functions of the State Board of Agri- 
culture which it has no right to dele- 
gate to other authorities. The State 
Board of Agriculture is at a loss to 
understand how it can relinquish its 
powers as defined by the constitution 
and assumes that the State Adminis- 
trative Board does not contemplate 
such action as is indicated by the 
terms of its communication. The 
dean of agriculture, as a matter of 
fact, has been made acting president 
of the college for the ensuing year 
and in such capacity will make rec- 
ommendations to the Board of Agri- 
culture with reference to~all college 
employes, but the responsibility for 
the employment rests as heretofore 
with the board itself. 

“As to the suggestion that county 
agents receive all their salary and ex- 
nenses from federal, state and county 
funds, we have for some time recog- 
nized this as desirable and are look- 
ing forward to some such an arrange- 
ment as rapidly as funds from these 
public sources will permit. Inereased 
state appropriations for extension 
work were asked of the state legisla- 
ture the past session for exactly this 
purpose, but the legislature chose to 
limit the appropriations to $150,000 
for the current year and $150,000 for 
1924-25 and so far as the use of state 
moneys for this purnose is concerned 
the Board of Agriculture deems it 
proper to conduct this work within 
the limits of the appropriations made 
by the legislature. 

“We take pleasure in again sub- 
mitting to the State Administrative 
Board the extension budget of the col- 
lege. Under its provisions as_ pre- 
scribed by law the State Board of 
Agriculture made contracts during the 
month of June with all of its employes 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1923, and ending June 30, 1924. This 
budget is the one agreed upon with 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture. We, therefore, cannot comply 
with your request for a revised budg- 
et. 

“This board has no desire or pur- 
rose of refusing to co-operate with 
the State Administrative Board when 
such action does not involve a sur- 
render of the powers and _ responsi- 
bilities which the statutes and the 
constitution of this state place upon 
us, according to Art. XI., State Con- 
stitution of Michigan and _Act 269, 
1909—as follows: 

“ ‘Art. XT., State 
Michigan. 


Constitution of 
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October, 


“Sec. 7. xxx The members 4 
elected and their successors in (jep 
shall be a body corporate to be kijw 
as “The State Board of Agricult ys 

“Sec. 8. xx The board shall 
general supervision of the Golige 
and the direction and control oa} 
agricultural college funds. < 

“Act. 269, 1909. 

“Sec, 2. The government of}, 
Michigan Agricultural College (a) 
be vested in the State Board of . 
culture. |. 

“Sec. 6. The State Board of Jp; 
culture shall have the general sver 
vision of the Michigan Agriculipai 
College; of all appropriations n\q 
by the state or by congress for jh 
support of said college, or for the ip 
j ort of the experiment station or ny 
sub-station, or for any other pur Ise 
for which said college is created. 

“Sec. 7. The board shall fix'h 
salary of the president, profes); 
and other employes, and shall 
scribe their respective duties. 

“Sec. 9. The board shall die; 
the disposition of any moneys apo 
priated by the legislature or by jn 
gress for the agricultural college.’ 


“Therefore, in view of the exDs 
provisions of the constitution wl} 

states that the general supervisiolo! 
the Michigan Agricultural College \ 
the direction and control of all : 
cultural college funds shall be in w 
hands, we cannot consider any jo 
posals jnvolving the surrender of iy 
authority in the administration of 1 

affairs of the Michigan Agricul 
College. 


“In consideration of the nail 
outlined above and the urgent ae 
of the college for the funds appro 
ated by the legislature for carry\ 
out the extension program as agri 
upon with the federal governmit 
we trust that our recent requisit1 
for $75,000 may be nna hh 
ored. 


“Very truly yours, ! 
“STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTU? 


“L. WHITNEY WATKINi, 
“JASON WOODMAN, 

“Dora H. STOCKMAN, | 
“M,. B. McPHERSON, { 
“C. L. Bropy, { 
“J; R. McCorz.” 


Cost of Scrub Bulls. 


SURVEY, made by the Unil 

States Department of Agric 

ture in eight districts in { 
states of Iowa, Minnesota and he oa 
chusetts not having bull associatio 
reveals some startling facts. 0: 
thousand two hundred and ninete’ 
farmers, owning 817 bulls with | 
average value of $76, could, if prop 
ly organized, have purchased for t 
same money the necessary bulls w) 
an average value of $283. These far 
ers were keeping and feeding vo 


( 
i 


four times as many bulls as wo 
have been required under proper 
ganization! | 


Data from one of the first bull asi 
ciations organized show that prior 
its organization the bulls in use h 
an average market value of $89. T 
average price paid by the associati 
for registered purebred bulls Ww 
$240. Hach farmer’s investment f 
a share in a good registered bull w 
actually $14 less than his former } 
vestment in an animal of inferi 
breeding and doubtful merit. 


From other co-operative bull as 
ciations come even more encouragil 
information. To members in one ¢ 
sociation the original cost to @ 
member was only $23. In another é 
sociation members have had the u 
of good purebred bulls for more ‘thi 
seven years at an average investm 
of less than $25 a member, with pI 
pects of being able to use them — 
three or four years more. 


The money saved can be used | 


ing up a high producing herd at 
extra cost. 


‘i 
q 
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T IS not unusual for industrious 

farmer boys in Cloverland to 

make $50 to $100 each fall and 
i winter trapping fur-bearing ani- 
jals without losing time at school or 
jterfering with the farm work. Run- 
ing a trap line also affords a splen- 
id hour or so of keen sport and in- 
igorating exercise that is well worth 
je time in addition to its monetary 
smuneration. It is also educational, 
yr no boy can possibly take an inter- 
3t in trapping without getting close 
)» nature and when he does that, he 
; learning something worth knowing. 


Years ago before the advent of the 

ymberjack and mine prospector, trap- 
ing in the Lake Superior basin was 
ie chief commercial activity. In fact, 
_was the rich fur trade of this region 
iat beckoned the adventurous in early 
ays. So prolific were fur-bearing ani- 
ials that the fur trade reached such 
roportions that it became a tremen- 
ous commercial factor in the policy 
* Buropean nations, particularly in 
ngland and France, that it brought 
cout rivalry among nations for the 
yssession of all land bordering on 
ake Superior, and later armed con- 
ysts with the United States. Early 
istory of this north country is al- 
ost wholly woven about the fur 
ade, and the fur trade did more than 
ay other one factor in shaping our 
orthern national boundary line. 


After boundary disputes were set- 
ed the fur trade continued to thrive 
atil the advent of the lumbermen. 
hen came copper mining in the Cop- 
2r Country, and iron mining in the 
on bearing districts. These two in- 
aistries gradually encroached upon 
apping as a business because em- 
oyment in the woods and mills, or 
_the mines, was more remunerative. 
griculture followed the lumbermen 
id the early setthers gave their at- 
mtion to clearing the land and work- 
g part time in the woods, or mills, 
*mines. Trapping was forgotten as 
part-time occupation, with the ex- 
sption of a few old-timers who knew 
ie value of furs. 


‘Settlement and denuded forests de- 
‘eased the supply of fur-bearing ani- 
als to a considerable extent, and 
‘ove them into the more sparsely 
oypulated districts or the uncut for- 
its. However, these natural conse- 
aences of industry and settlement 
ere offset to a large degree by the 
screase of trappers, so that fur-bear- 
g animals were permitted to propo- 
ite without molestation, even in dis- 
icts fairly well populated, so that 
e animals that once roamed so free- 
over Cloverland have left a heritage 
the present young generation that 
worth considering. 


During the past two or three years 
ere has been an awakening through- 
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‘Trapping Is Coming Back 


out the entire Lake Superior region 
as to the value of the fur-bearing ani- 
mals that abound in the woods, and 
even in many districts where farming 
is the major industry. Farmer boys 
in particular have seen a chance to 
make considerable money on the side 
by putting out a few traps, and many 
boys have thus earned enough money 
to help out in many ways. Sales of 
traps by all dealers in Cloverland in 
the last year or so are the surest indi- 
cation that trapping will once more 
become quite an industry in fall and 
winter. It will never regain its old 
prestige because wild animals are not 
aavilable, but, when it is considered 
that some of the old trappers still 
make $1,000 to $2,000 a year, it must 
be recognized that trapping is not 
dead in this north country by any 
means. 

It is almost impossible to go fishing 
on any lake or stream in Cloverland, 
especially late in the evening, and not 
see from one to three or four musk- 
rats. There are many other wild ani- 
mals that bear valuable furs, some 
varieties not intimidated by the pres- 
ence of farm population and farm im- 
provements, and in many cases pre- 
fering the living conditions of man to 
the primitive environment of the for- 
est. Many of these animals also are 
pests when they are not actually a 
menace to crops and small live stock, 
and would be worth while trapping 
just for extermination even if their 
hides could not be sold to furriers. 

There is a lure to trapping when 
once earnestly engaged in that it tries 
the metal of the red blooded youth, 
and it is as interesting and absorbing 
as it is profitable. Any boy who runs 
a trap line once becomes a confirmed 
trapper and makes his annual rounds 
for fur animals with the regularity of 
any part of the farm routine. 

Most any fur house will provide 
amateur trappers with books of in- 
structions for trapping and drying 
skins free of charge. There is not 
much to learn in the preliminaries, 
but once started a great school of 
learning immediately opens up before 
the young trapper, and he soon appre- 
ciates the fact that he must use his 
wits as well as legs to get the best re- 
sults. His interest is keyed up to 
high pitch and he takes delight in 
solving the many intricate problems 
that confront him in mastering the 
game, 

Trapping is a lot of fun, leads the 
boy into the great outdoors for whole- 
some exercise and recreation, and is 
decidedly profitable for those who go 
at it in earnest and use their heads 
as well as their feet. And it is a fact 
that trapping is coming back in the 
great North Woods and will be a prof- 
itable side employment for hundreds 
of farmer boys this fall and winter. 


~ Michigan Fruit Growers Organize 


ICHIGAN FRUIT GROWERS, 

Inc., is making wonderful prog- 

ress in the organization of 
ichigan’s co-operative fruit market- 
g industry. Within the past few 
onths it has organized 75 per cent 
the co-operative packing house out- 
it in the state and today controls a 
mnage of more than 4,000 cars of 
‘aches, apples, grapes and pears. It 
working forward to a goal of 5,000 
Ts of fruit to be marketed through 
e farmer-owned and_ controlled 
ichigan Fruit Growers, Inc. 
The Michigan Fruit Growers, Inc., 
affiliated with the Michigan State 
wm Bureau under the commodity 
ntrol type of organization. Offices 
_Benton Harbor have been opened 
ith Secretary F. L. Bradford in 
large. 
The organization of this state-wide 
operative sales agency for Michi- 
m fruit is proceeding in the right 
anner. The central sales organiza- 
on is being builded upon already ex- 
ting and successful local marketing 
‘sociations.. They are getting to- 
‘ther for the benefits that come from 
rganized marketing of their prod- 
These are: eliminating murder- 


ous competition between the co-ops 
themselves, and _ protecting them- 
selves against the raids of speculators 
who seek to beat down the price. The 
fruit growers see in the Michigan 
Fruit Growers an opportunity’to mar- 
ket their fruit throughout the coun- 
try in an orderly manner as the big 
California Exchanges do, and profit 
accordingly. 

The Michigan Fruit Growers will 
enable these same co-operatives to 
organize their capital and other re- 
sources for standardization of varie- 
ties, grades and packs, a powerful, 
far-reaching sales organization which 
will be backed by proper advertising 
and other sales helps. 

The Fruit Growers have marketed 
more than 100 cars to date and expect 
to be handling 50 to 100 cars daily in 
a short time. Eighty per cent of all 
tree fruit handled is graded and pack- 
ed through associations and 66 per 
cent of all grapes are handled through 
associations. 

During the past few weeks nearly 
all of the powerful fruit marketing 
associations north of Grand Rapids 
have joined the Michigan Fruit Grow- 
ers. 


Savage Model 1899, Lever Action 


Note the hammerless, solid breech. Nothing can 
get in to jam that powerful action. 
.22 hi-power, .250-3000, .30-30; .300; .303. 
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Built for 


That smooth powerful action 
never fails 


When you reach for your Savage: 
you're ready. For your Savage is al- 
ways ready—that smooth, powerful 
action never fails. 

A Savage is light, too—not an extra 
ounce anywhere. But so perfect is 
the balance that a Savage holds steady 
as a rock. 

And your soft-points are never dent- 
ed. You can cram the magazine full 
without fear of battering a nose. For 
each cartridge is gripped at the base 
—recoil can’t reach them. 


A Savage for every kind of 
American game 
.22 hi-power. The amazing Imp. Ideal 
for woodchuck, fox and wolf. Accu- 
rate at long and unknown ranges. 
.30-30. The old reliable—choice of 


seasoned hunters for deer and medium 
size game at moderate ranges. 


303. 
has dropped 
for 20 years. 

.250-3000. An all-around rifle. Ter- 
rific speed and accuracy make it the 
gun for mountain sheep, goats, and 
deer at extreme ranges. 


.300. Delivers a crashing blow. Pow- 
erful enough for any American game. 

Ask at your dealer’s or write direct 
for our interesting catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Department 1000, Utica, N. Y. 


Owners and Operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms Company 


A hard, knockdown hitter— 
deer, bear, and caribou 


Savage Model 1920 
bolt-action 

Note the solid locking lugs, short throw 

of bolt-handle. There’s strength and 


speed there. It won’t jam. Built for 
.250-3000 and .300. 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GR OOVING 
(CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 
SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


A Friendly Bank in A Live Town 
Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice. Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 
Officers: Ellsworth S. Coe, Pres.; Chas, E. 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. Van Wagner, Vice 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, Cashier; Geo. Zam- 
bon, Asst. Cashier; Irene Colberg, Asst. 
Cashier. 


— 


Commercial Bank 


of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 


Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 
CaM PANG. welts ciststeleternietarete $200,000.00 
SUPPL US) sas + ce siniels ae ee $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 
Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 


Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 
Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 
A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 
F. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice Pres.; 


L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 


E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain. 


— 


First National Bank 


of ‘Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 


Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 
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First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


New Athletic Contest 


ANY pages are devoted to the 
skill of athletes on the gridiron, 
diamond and roped arena, but 
Taylor county, Wisconsin, has a con- 


MEN WANTED 


To sell our goods in the country 


and city. Why work for others 
when you can have a business 
of your own with steady in- 
come? We sell on time and 
wait for our money. Team or 
auto needed for country; no out- 
fit needed in city. Experience 
unnecessary. We train in sales- 
manship. 


McCONNON & CO. 
Winona, Minn. 


(Mention this paper.) 
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test all its own. It recently held its 
tenth annual plowing contest on the 
farms of Robert Klemm and Schilling 
Brothers near Medford. 


Highteen of northern Wisconsin’s 
“sod busters’ were entered in the 
competition and a crowd of about 2,- 
000 people were on hand to cheer 
them to victory. Neat furrows were 
turned in the soil by the contestants 
as they moved back and forth over 
the field, each man making ten round 
trips over the competition field. 

The contestants were divided into 
three classes, the first being the walk- 
ing plow senior class. A class for the 
boys under 21 was next in order. 
Since the riding plow is coming into 
more general use a new elass was es- 
tablished for this type of implement. 
More pnlowmen were entered in the 
contest this year than ever before. 
H. L. Russell, dean of the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, addressed the 
gathered spectators. 


Banker-Farmer Movement 
By D. H. OTIS 


Director Agricultural Commission, American Bankers’ Association 


EAM work implies team mates. 
A good horseman admires a 
well-matched team. <A rowing 
coach must have men who 
measure at least five feet ten inches 
and who weigh at least 160 pounds. 
More than this, these men must work 
in perfect harmony. An outstanding 
individual who fails to work in unison 
is absolutely worthless in the crew. 


The same principles apply to busi- 
ness. The banker may properly be 
considered the team mate of the farm- 
er, and as such must work in perfect 
harmony. Why? Because economic 
conditions demand it; the work is too 
heavy, it requires a team. The inter- 
dependence of the farmer and banker 
is so close that self-preservation de- 
mands that they pull together. If 
agriculture fails we all fail. There 
are no two industries that offer great- 
er opportunities for mutual helpful- 
ness, for increasing profits and bank 
deposits than does banking and farm- 
ing. 

The banker-farmer movement pre- 
sents a program that reaches down 
through the surface to the very roots 
of things. It recognizes the truth 
that bank prosperity depends not up- 
on the prosperity of a few but upon 
the prosperity of all and especially of 
the average man and the average wo- 
man. In the last analysis we must 
recognize a community of interest, 
“each for all and all for each.” 

Periods of low farmer purchasing 
power are invariably followed by a 
decided increase in the number of 
business failures. Business failures 
since 1866 reveal the close relation 
between agriculturg, and business. 
Further, when the income per acre is 
increased from one to two dollars 
there is a direct effect in decreasing 
the number of business failures and, 
vice versa, with a decrease of one to 
two dollars in the income per acre, 
business failures mount steadily up- 
ward. If this difference of one to two 
dollars in the.farmer’s income per 
acre, promptly and effectively influ- 
ences the number of business failures 
over the entire country, can any busi- 


ness man question his interest in 
agriculture? 
Bankers, if anybody, are affected 


more quickly and more directly than 
other business men. <A period of ag- 
ricultural depression is immediately 
noticeable in the balances that the 
country bank carries with its city 
correspondent. City banks are begin- 
ning to recognize this. Many of them 
are taking an active interest in the 
Banker-Farmer movement; some are 
writing advertisements, carrying a 
rural appeal, for their country corre- 
spondents. Recently a New York City 
bank carried a large advertisement in 
the city papers calling attention to 
the development of dairying in one 
of our central west states and what 
this industry added to the resources 
of that state. The idea was to get 
their patrons to look beyond their ev- 
ery day sphere of activities, uproot 
their spirit of self-satisfaction, and let 
it be known that all of us can profit 
by acquainting ourselves with the 
methods and accomplishments of oth- 
ers. 

There are some fundamentals in 
farming with which all business men 
should be familiar. Success in farm- 
ing is the basis of farm life. Good 
homes and modern labor saving de- 
vices are not a part of the unsuccess- 
ful farmer’s equipment. Furthermore, 
the unsuccessful farmer is not buy- 
ing the products of the factory and 
of industry. 

Three and four years ago some of 
the southern bankers were “living in 
clover,’ I should say “cotton.” Large 
crops with high prices brought in 
large sums of money. The farmers, 
business men and bankers all were 
happy. What havpened in the two 
years following the high prices for 
cotton? To use a slang expression, 
all were “busted.” 

And yet some of our bankers are 
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continuing to loan money to the cs. 
crop cotton farmer. I may be wre 4 
but I have a notion that when suclg 
farmer comes around for a loan tit 
the banker should make the loan 
the condition that he keep at lest 
one cow, one sow and a couple do 
hens, at least enough live stockio 
feed his own family. 


It was a surprise to me to find 
one of our southern states 20 per eit 
of the farms not producing a sinle 
egg, 37 per cent not raising even ¢ 
lone chicken and 36 per cent not hy 
ing a single dairy cow. In anotiy 
state, well adapted to the poultry }. 
dustry, the annual importation if 
poultry products amounted to $)- 
000,000. In still another state I leaj- 
ed of one county in which there wi 
located 1,000 farms and only seve 
dairy cows. What does this meg? 
It means that agriculture is sick, p- 
duction is unbalanced. Farmers # 
paying freight and other overhe} 
charges on food products they oust 
to be raising at home. 


Of course more diversified farmi 
may mean less automobile riding 
ought to. Our economic problems ¢e- 
not be solved unless we are willing 
work. The one-crop farmer is it 
performing his share of work. — 
needs profitable employment throu- 
out the year. Loafing on the fa 
ought to be made unpopular. Bv- 
ness men work throughout the Le 
year. Why shouldn’t the farmer? | 
he did, there would be less time 

listen to the agitator. The latter o1 
increases discontent, makes man lé 
capable and prolongs the time of : 
covery. The farmer must work I 
way out and not @6o0k in vain for t 
government to legislate high price 

But if we get our farmers to wo’ 
ing full time, will we not have ov: 
production? This over production ¢ 
is too often a thorn in the flesh; it 
apt to be misleading; it blinds us 
the real issue. There may be tim 
when certain crops, because of (- 
matic or economic conditions, are 1- 
profitable and yet there are ot 
crops that are profitable in a w 
worked out system of diversificatic. 
At the present time wheat is cael} 
be selling below the cost of 4 
tion and yet at the same time corn 
higher than it was a year ago, 7 
much higher as wheat is lower. 
the live stock sections we _ selda 
hear of an overproduction of alfa) 
or clover. In all sections of the cov 
try we are importing either food 
feed that we ought to be raising | 
home. Our cropping systems need } 
be readjusted to meet present nee( 
We need to do just a little more c¢ 
structive thinking. 

Marketing is one of the farme: 
big problems at the present time. T 
products he has to sell are relative 
low in price and the things he b 
are relatively high.’ The farmer re 
izes that the manufacturers and d 
tributers of the products which | 
buys are organized and have som 
thing to say in regard to the price 
which they will sell their produc 
He feels that he must organize on t 
theory that organization must me 
organization. We cannot blame ' 
farmer for organizing. The organi 
tion objective is sound. The thing \ 
need to guard against is the wrol 
kind of an organization. An orgal 
zation will succeed only if it is sow 
and constructive and operates in 
cordance with economic law. Giv 
time and opportunity to consider, t 
farming population will think clear 
and act sanely. The banking profé 
sion has a great opportunity to dire 
his thinking along constructive @ 
sane lines. 

The great end of farming, bankir 
or any other legitimate business 
profession is to grow splendid hum 
beings, physically, mentally and m 
ally. Farming is a life as well as | 
industry. The hope of this count 
lies in its young people. Throw 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs the ban 
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yf this country have an opportunity 
or service that is unparalleled. Much 
1as already been done; much still re- 
nains to be done. Bankers can go 
till further. They can find here and 
here bright, intelligent boys and girls 
vith a noble purpose in life whose 
ife’s destiny hinges upon securing a 
ollege education, but whose parents 
infortunately are unable financially 
o send them. Such young people 
eed advice from a sympathetic bank- 
y, They need to have explained to 
hem what is meant by a productive 
nvestment. By taking out life insur- 
nce, such loans could be well pro- 
ected and according to statistics as 
o the earning power of college grad- 
iates, it would take only a short time 
fter graduation to pay back the en- 


ire cost of an education. What a 
remendous influence for good the 
yanking fraternity could exert if 


ach bank in this country would take 
he responsibility of encouraging one 
arnest and industrious boy or girl to 
nvest in a college education. Loans 
nade for such a purpose will bring 
he highest returns in _ satisfaction 
nd leave to society a heritage of un- 
old yalue. 

By the very nature of his business 
he banker occupies a commanding 
sition. He comes in contact with 
he business enterprises of his cli- 
mts. He is in touch with economic 
novements. He can steer his patrons 
way from unsound schemes and wild- 
at investments. 


Periods of hard times give the 
anker an opportunity to drive home 
ome good lessons. When wheat is 
elling below the cost of production, 
yhen the boll weevil is sapping the 
ery life-blood of the one-crop cotton 
armer, then is the time you can ef- 
actively call his attention to the 
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more favorable condition of his fel- 
low farmers who diversify. Then is 
the time you can get him to start to 
milk a cow, feed a sow and raise a 
few chickens. A few dollars and a 
few kind words will almost perform 
miracles in times of financial distress. 

Whatever our discouragements may 
be we should not lose faith in the 
ultimate outcome of agricultural de- 
velopment. Hard times will not al- 
ways last. People must eat and sooner 
or later adjustments will be made and 
the farmer will come into his own. 
Who knows what a year may bring 
forth. One poor crop season may 
change conditions “right about face.” 
The farmer who attempts to jump 
from wheat to corn, from corn to cot- 
ton, and from cotton to sugar cane 
with the thought of hitting high 
prices is very apt to jump from the 
frying pan into the fire and discover, 
alas, that he jumped at the wrong 
time. Let the wheat farmer continue 
to grow wheat and the cotton farmer 
continue to grow cotton, but in addi- 
tion have his own yegetable garden, 
practice a reasonable system of crop 
rotation, raise feed for a few head of 
live stock, produce his own _ pork, 
milk, butter, fruit, and a little extra 
for pin money. In this way he can 
live no matter what happens and 
when he hits a good year for his fa- 
voritee crop and is not encumbered 
with a long list of debts for living ex- 
penses, he can have the satisfaction 
of adding to his bank account. Yes, 
we need faith, a faith that results in 
far-sighted leadership, a faith as ex- 
pressed by Mr. C. D. Rorer, a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Commission, 
that looks upon our present difficul- 
ties in the agricultural industry not 
as a barrier to accomplishment but 
as a challenge to the ability of the 
banking profession. 


Dairy-Alfalfa Campaign 


aes local campaigns in the 
interest of better farming, known 
‘as “dairy and alfalfa” drives, will 
e carried out in several counties of 
ne state during the coming winter 
y the extension division of the Mich- 
zan Agricultural College.” 


Many counties have been covered 
y these drives during the past two 
ears, and the results of the work in 
enerally improved farming practices 
1 the districts reached have been so 
atisfactory that the college author- 
dies have just announced a continua- 
‘on of the campaigns. 


‘During the course of one of these 
purs, which usually take two weeks, 
very farmer in a county has the 
hance to see at least one of the dem- 
ostrations and to hear the college 
decialists discuss the subjects with- 
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BANKING BY MAIL 


| Write—and we will give you 
the quick service of a 
| strong bank. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS 
$4,000,000 
RESOURCES 


$23,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


| 41 Years as a National Bank in Duluth 


out having to go more than two or 
three miles. This is accomplished by 
having aS many as eighty local or so- 
called “barn-yard’”’ meetings in sec- 
tions scattered all over the country. 

Formation of cow testing and bet- 
ter sire associations and increased 
alfalfa acreages are direct results 
which have followed the intensive 
campaigns already held; while a bet- 
ter understanding of the value of al- 
falfa as a Michigan forage crop, and 
of improved dairy practices in gen- 
eral, is said to result from the cam- 
paign meetings. 

Several counties have asked for the 
drives during the coming months, ac- 
cording to Director Baldwin, and an 
itinerary for the season will be an- 
nounced in the near future. Special- 
ists from the college dairy and farm 
crops department work jointly with 
the local county agricultural agents 
in handling the campaign meetings. 


Michigan Ton Litters 


OUR single litters of pigs, all 

born in Michigan only last spring, 

have reached in six months the 
surprising total weight of a ton, and 
have thus qualified for top honors in 
the Michigan Ton Litter Club, started 
last spring and supervised by exten- 
sion men from M. A. C. 

These four are the first to reach 
the 2,000 pound goal set by the club, 
but others are expected to reach the 
required total before the contest 
closes the middle of November. §Lit- 
ters in the contest were farrowed 
last spring and have been weighed and 
checked under direction of college 
specialists in charge of the contest. 

Three different breeds and one 
“crossbreed” lot are represented in 
the four litters already checked in. 
Nine Poland China pigs in one litter 
weighed in at a total of 2,060 pounds. 
Ten Duroc Jerseys totaled 2,341 
pounds; eleven Chester Whites 
reached 2,278; while a litter of twelve 
Poland China and Duroc Jersey cross- 
breeds top the contest so far with a 
total litter weight of 2,636 pounds. 
This gives the pigs in these litters 
an average weight of above 220 
pounds each. 


‘Now for 
California or Florida 


Enjoy a winter where you can get a 
complete change and find every form 
of outdoor diversion. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring over 
perfect highways, through fertile valleys— 
with palms, flowers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in the mountains, golf 
and tennis are some of the pastimes afforded. 


A visit to either of these wonderful regions, 
with their balmy air and warm sunshine, will 
rejuvenate and give you the opportunity to 
play, rest and go sight-seeing. 


Every possible preference you may have in 
regard to living accommodations can be pro- 


vided for. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


offers unequaled high-grade train service 
with a wide choice of scenic and direct routes. 


Our ticket agents and representatives will be pleased to 
submit an attractive itinerary, furnish illustrated booklets 
and full information regarding fares, train schedules or in 
any way help you plan your winter trip, or address 


M. R. Leahy, G. P. A., C. 8 N. W. Ry., Chicago, II. 


Lo 


(360) 


A good part of our daily mail 
contains deposits from out-of- 
town people who take advan- 
tage of our Banking-by-Mail 
SénMIce, 


It saves time, money, worry. 
Write or ask for details. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
Organized January 22, 1864 
Resources in Excess of $4,000,000.00 
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O NIGHT in the year is so re- 
splendent with festivities, so 
gorgeous in costume, so rol- 
licking in fun, so free from 
care as Hallowe’en. It is the night of 
all nights for the youngsters, the night 
of all nights for masquerade parties, 
the night of all nights for spooks, and 


phantoms and goblins. It is the night 
the yellow pumpkin rules with gleam- 
ing eyes and blazing teeth and the 


black cat silhouette slinks 
orners to spy on the high- 


ominous 
from dark 


jinks and stealthily retreat. It is the 
night of weird stories, witches, the 
supernatural, mysticism, of decidedly 
material pranks, of games and feasts 
and fun. 


Black and yellow are the colors for 
all costumes and decorations. Orig- 
inal games that try the ingenuity of 
the hostess are preferred and are all 
the more entertaining because of their 
originality. Stunts are in high favor, 


but to be more enjoyable they should 
be in keeping with the spirit of Hal- 
lowe’en. No party is complete with- 


out a fortune telling game. It makes 
no difference how fortunes are told— 
with cards, tea leaves, coffee grounds, 
palm reading, the ouija board, saying 
the alphabet, or reading mystic mes- 
sages. 

Decoraiiony count more at a Hal- 
lowe’en party than at any other time. 
They may be made inexpensively and 
no occasion offers such splendid op- 
portunity for originality and novelty 
in design and arrangement. They 
may be carried out in a scheme be- 
ginning with the jack o’ lanterns peep- 


ing from the windows on through the 
house and right into the Hallowe’en 
supper. 


Sandwiches of toast with yellow 
filling and salads molded into fantas- 
tic shapes served in decorated 
orange shells make dependable novel- 
ties that are in keeping with the fan- 
tastic embroidery of the luncheon 
cloth and table ornaments, and add 
charm to the service. Delicious viands 
of all kinds may be oddly shaped, sug- 
gestive of witch-craft or the mystic. 
With a little thought the ordinary or 
the most conventional menu may be 
made up so that it will delight all 
present and round out an evening of 
novel enjoyment that comes but once 
a year. 

Twenty cents worth of black and 
yellow crepe paper, cut into ribbons, 
festoons the walls and furniture of a 
large house. Old brooms may be 
brought out of seclusion and given a 
place of prominence in the scheme, 
Let the children make jack o’ lanterns 


ORE 
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out of pumpkins or orange shells. It 
is not necessary to buy the expensive 
papier-mache lanterns. Use a pump- 
kin shell, with legs of yellow carrots 
for a fruit owl. The brilliant colors 
contrasting with a pile of red apples 
in the bowl delights the eye and stim- 
ulates the appetite. 

Popcorn strung on threads and 
made into balls also are inexpensive 
and serve the dual purpose of decora- 
tions and delicious luncheon. Pop- 
corn for balls may be easily colored 
by putting a few drops of cake color- 
ing into the syrup after it has cooked 
to brittle and removed from the stove, 
and then putting it back on the stove 
with the coloring in and, permitting it 
to boil up briskly just once. 

Doughnuts and fried cakes are in 
high favor on such occasions as Hal- 
lowe’en. Here is an opportunity to 
let the imagination run riot in making 
fantastic shapes, which are also sus- 
ceptible to trimming and adornment. 
Eyes for cats and owls are made quite 
realistic by cutting slices of carrots 
and fastening them to the head with 
a round black-headed pin stuck 
through the center. <A piece of red 
yarn stitched through the crust will 
make the mouth and nose, or these 
features may be made, with red frost- 
ing. 

Homemade candy also offers excen- 
tional opportunities for art and_ skill 
in making things out of the ordinary 
for Hallowe’en. Candies may be made 
yellow with coloring or natural ingre- 
dients, and no matter what the shape 
they will be very attractive and in 
keeping with the general scheme by 
dabbing them with dark chocolate, or 
festooning and embroidering them 
with chocolate in the frosting tube. 

An especially neat tasty bon bon is 
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CHAMPION PERRY 
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A Pretty Box of Home-made Hallowe’en Candy. The Centers Are Yellow 
with Dark Chocolate Top Decorated with Yellow Cake Frosting. 


made by coloring the syrup for a 
cream candy or sea-foam a bright yel- 
low and after whipping until creamed 
molded into squares. When these are 
set dab the center with dark choco- 
late and before this hardens press 
into the center of the chocolate the 
half of a roasted almond. This is a 
wonderful confection in itself and is 
highly appropriate for Hallowe’en. 
Practically the same effect may be 
obtained with marshmallows, but the 
confection is not so rich nor is it so 
expensive. Toast the marshmallows 
to a yellowish brown in a very hot 
oven, or over red-hot coals, which will 
plump them rather than melt them 
out of shape. When cool dab on the 
chocolate and add the almond. 

The best yellow coloring is saffron, 
which is also wholesome. Those who 
object to the taste of saffron may eas- 
ily eliminate it entirely with orange, 
lemon, almond or any highly pungent 
flavor. Vanilla blends with saffron 
and does not eliminate flavor, besides 
diminishing the brightness of the yel- 
low. Tore are yellow colorings on 
the market, but none is equal to pure 
saffron nor is it so reliably whole- 
some. 

Still another way to make a deli- 
cious yellow candy for the base of 
Hallowe’en confections is to follow 
the same method as in making sea- 
foam, using the volks of the eggs in- 
stead of the whites. The candy will 
not-be so fluffy as when made with 
the whites and then colored, but it is 
much easier. With egg yolks more 
flavoring should be used than with 
whites of eggs, and as with saffron, 
the pungent orange, lemon or almond 
give the most satisfactory results. 

The best chocolate to use for the 
dark decorations is common, unsweet- 
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‘Bewitching Hallowe’en, Night of All Nights © 


ened baker’s chocolate. Melt \he 
chocolate in a little hot water nd 
cook with brown sugar or dark ‘rp 
syrup the same as for soft fudge, nd 
beat to a smooth paste. The rejlit 
will be an almost black candy, ar jf 
it is not too thick it will smoothjyt 
nicely and take on a glossy finish, 


Hallowe’en cake is easy. Alter\te 
layers of golden cake (made with gg 
yolks only) with dark chocolate cte, 
making the thickness of the layer\to 
suit the fancy. If the top layer is ¢l- 
low, use dark chocolate frosting ‘th 
yellow ornaments; if the top layeis 
chocolate, use yellow frosting 1th 
dark chocolate trimmings. The filng 
should be white, which separates he 
colors and accenuates them. 

There is a wide selection of tile 
covers, luncheon papers, napkins ad 
favors especially designed for f 


lowe’en that are inexpensive, butle- 
sirable effects may be fashioned ut 
of black and yellow crepe paper)n 
the white table cloth. A most sik- 
ing Hallowe’en novelty may be mle 
with a solid yellow table clot 
crepe and decorated with black 
outs of witches, black cats, broods, 
ete. Cut-outs of black and yelw 
may be used or pasted on an ordin: 
white table cloth. They are easily e- 
moved and will not spoil the lim. 
These cut-outs also may be pasted)n 
costumes and used promiscuaaaetl 
the house decorations. 
As to costumes the hostess id 
guests should rely upon their ownnh- 
genuity and resources. In fact, 2 
set rule or code should be followedn 
table appointments, house decoratils 
or costume on Hallowe’en night, & 
cause nothing is formal and the mre 
originality invoked the more delijt- 
ful is this great event that comes it 
once a year. 
One fundamental for a succeséll 
Hallowe’en party is the proper ligt 
ing scheme. Lights should be sit 
ened with yellow shades, or betr 
still, entirely extinguished, providg 
enough jack o’ lanterns and cands 
are available for sufficient illumit 
tion to clearly distinguish all objes 
in the house. By trying the lights it 
they may be placed in such posit 
that shadows will be cast about ‘¢ 
room when guests move around. i 
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adds to the spookiness of the eveni 
Pantomimes and shadow pictu' 
are entertaining features that me 
developed by old and young to a 
markable degree. A performanee f 
a dance behind a screen may be 
f 


: 
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us and a roaring farce, but would 
flat were it in the open. It is even 
sresting to watch a group of chil- 
n play behind a screen without 
-eoaching or training. Their shad- 
; are often grotesque and _ their 
tures amusing and laughable. A 
ple can put on a comedy panto- 
vine that is side-splitting without 
sh of an effort to be funny. Try it. 
-lfaking shadow pictures is one of 
lost arts. Back in grandmother’s 
tie there were real artists at mak- 
shadows on the wall or a white 
geen. So deftly were the fingers 
arms manipulated that people, al! 
sts of animals and objects could be 
ured in life-like silhouette with 
aonishing rapidity. Adjust a light 
s that clear shadows will be cast 
fm your hands and arms and see 
at you can do. The sleeves should 
rolled up above the elbow, and a 
idkerchief or larger piece of cloth 
d for drapery in enlarging objects 
forming bases. Cut-outs from light 
edboard are held between the fin- 
gs to make features and sharp out- 
1s, but a whole menagerie may be 
tured without any paraphernalia 
h a little practice. 
faster some of these shadow pic- 
tes before Hallowe’en and show 
tm at the party. You will be aston- 
ied to note that practically all pres- 
e will want to try their hand at the 
a. It is a good stunt, “something 
erent,” in which all may take part 
al everybody will surely be amused. 
lis also great fun for the kiddies, 
{ you will find them intensely in- 
tested in making shadow pictures 
nny nights long after Hallowe’en 
fh. been forgotten. 
*erhaps no form of amusement is 
rre entertaining and funnier than 
t old game of apple bobbing. A tub 
c water with a half dozen red ap- 
ys floating in it will afford a half 
ir of roaring comedy,for once start- 
tity every one present wi!l want 
ttry it. Tie the hands behind the 
tk and try to bite a piece out of a 
fiting apple. The game is not al- 
yys easy to start, but once under 
vy each guest will want to take a 


| 
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turn, and it is astonishing how long 
they will keep it up. As there may 
be some timidity in the beginning, it 
is well for the hostess to select one 
of her guests and request him or her 
to start it. The others will join in 
the urge. In every party there is al- 
ways one or more persons willing to 
try most anything first, and careiu! 
selecting of the starter will start this 
time-honored old game off with a zest, 
and others will be keen to follow. 
Don’t ask for volunteers. It always 
delays matters and detracts from the 
spirit of the occasion. This is also 
true in all other games requiring a 
leader. A game'started with a bang 
is always more lively and enjoyable, 
and enrolls the entire assemblage 
promptly. Choosing the proper lead- 
ers is the secret of success of the 
clever hostess. 

There are no suggestions for Hal- 
lowe’en entertainment that can not be 
improved upon by the enterprising 
hostess, because the occasion appeals 
to the imagination, arousing fanciful 
ideas that cluster around the fairy 
tales of childhood, the superstition of 
the ancients and modern mysticism. 
The mind is stimulated to roam the 
channels of occult and picture the 
phantoms of the night. Visualize 
these dreams and fancies in your dec- 
orations and games and they will be 
new and a success. 

There are numerous games apropos 
of Hallowe’en and these should be 
planned by the hostess. <A definite 
program of entertainment keeps some- 
thing doing every minute and sus- 
tains such a high spirit of revelry 
that the evening is gone before any- 
one knows it. 

Let the children have their play in 
their own way, and better still, join 
them in the fun. They will like it bet- 
ter and you will feel ten years young- 
er—in fact, if you just let the genuine 
Hallowe’en spirit take possession for 
the evening it will carry you back to 
childhood and you will live it over for 
an hour or two. No other night in 
the year gives you this opportunity 
and this privilege. Make the best of 
ite 


Writing Spirit Messages 


|) ECEIVING spirit messages is one 
of the most entertaining and 
amusing features for Hallowe’en. 
ji2 hostess should take. stock of her 
gests in advance of the evening, and 
yte a message on white paper with 
lion juice to each one, humorously 
tiching upon a subject that has 4 
sicial fitting to the person receiving 
t| message. When dry the message 
i invisible, and may be read only 
ven the paper is held up against a 
lat globe or lamp until it is warm. 
2 warmth brings out the writing. 
he messages may be passed out 
ong the guests while all lights are 
: care being taken so that each one 
whom the message is intended 
‘ul receive the paper. A sure way 
(doing this is to place the paper in 
é Open envelope with the individual’s 
tne on it. One end of the paper 
Syuld be left sticking out. When all 
é» distributed the guests are told to 
te out the paper, look it over and 
{n replace it in the envelope and 
sl it. The envelopes should then 
b collected and deposited in a cal- 
(in, or kettle suspended from a tri- 
11 or setting on the floor. The lights 
i then turned low and the hostess 
roaches the kettle with a wand in 
i hand. It helps out if there can be 


ittle weird music while she manip- 
tes the wand. Then she recites in 
7, measured tones: 


Viteches and spirits, awake tonight; 
Tell us of the future bright. 

Vrite to each a message true, 

And we shall all believe in you. 


Nith more waving of the wand and 
little more slow music, and the 
fts are turned on. WHach guest is 
m asked to pick out the envelope 
wing his or her name, take it to the 
ht, tear open the envelope and hold 
! piece of paper against a light until 
»Teading becomes clear. It is in- 
esting to note how everyone pres- 
‘ will crowd about to see what the 
‘SSage says. If the hostess is clever 
l uses her wits each message will 


bring a roar of laughter, and the anx- 
iety of each to read his or her for- 
tune will manifest itself in keen rival- 
ry to get to the light. Following are 
some of the messages that may be 
written on the paper and fitted to cer- 
tain guests: 

“You will be married sooner than 
you think.” 

“A blond is trying to vamp you.” 

“A dark man is pursuing you.” 

“She is desperately in love with 
you.” 

“You will have nine children.” 

“The future will soon unveil your 
fate.” 

“Don’t stand in the hallway so 
long.” 

“Get up your nerve and ask her.” 

“Your husband wouldn’t look at an- 
other woman.” 

“This is the third time you have 
been in love. Beware.” 


Your fortune here is told, 
By witches, as of old. 


ur 


en Coffee 
_ disagrees — 


or Your Baby 


Spiral weaving has produced a 


carriage of unmatched beauty 


The graceful curves and rolls of the 
Lloyd Loom Carriage, its sweeping lines, 
without seams, corners, or short ends, are woven 
in, as it is shaped of an endless spiral strand of 
finest wicker on the patented Lloyd Loom. 


For this stronger and more beautiful carriage, 
you pay less than has ever before been asked fora 
fine baby carriage. The remarkable spiral weav- 
ing, thirty times as swift as hand weaving, cuts 
its cost amazingly — permits every refinement 
without adding anything to its price. 

Good dealers everywhere can show you the 
spirally woven Lloyd Loom Carriage. Be sure the 
Lloyd nameplate is on the seat. Write for book- 
let and dealer’s name. 


4, THz Ltoyp MANnuFACcTURING Co. 
(HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 
MENOMINEE - - - MICHIGAN 


Lloys 


Loom Products 
Baby Carriages GFurnituve 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) J-134 
Menominee, Michigan 

* Gentlemen: Please send me your book- 

let, ‘Mothers of the World,” illustrating 

Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulk- 

fies, Strollers, Doll Carriages and Furni- 

ture; also name of nearest Lloyd dealer. 


i 
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_ Anatural source 
of vitamins ~_ 


GrapeNuts 


With milk orcream 


Contains every element ° 
for perfect nutrition: 
a complete food 


Mads bp 
Pastum Cereal Company, Ine. 
Battle Creek, BaTENIga: 


Cereal ont Company, te. 
Battie Creek, Mich., U:S:A- 


New Buildings 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


Horthern State Dormal College 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


President 


J. M. MUNSON, 


Hardiness! 


Every man who milks cows for a livin’ 
knows that Hardiness is a necessary char- 
acteristic of a Rood dairy cow. 


HARDINESS IN HOLSTEINS MEANS: 


The ability to do well for the gener= 
al farmer, as well as for the ccim- 
mercial dairyman. 


The ability to readily adapt them= 
selves to any climate and to profit 
ably turn available farm feed into 
milk and butter-fat. 


Let us tell you about Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicado, LL 


HOLSTEINS: 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’ S Greatest Color and Egg 
Strain. Cockerel price list’ ready in Sep- 
tember. Improve your flock with Whit- 
taker’s Red Cockerels. 


AES KES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100 000 CHICKS, 12¢ AND UP! 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
te han HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
ids, 


Getting Rid of the 
Tramps 


(Continued from page 9) 


pearance of the field but they simply 
cut off some more tillable land and— 
worse than that—they provide a nat- 
ural and ideal breeding place for ro- 
dents, grasshoppers, weeds and other 
pests. 

“Yes, Bill, old boy, I’m the town 
banker, that’s true. I’m not supposed 
to know much about farming, and to 
tell you the truth, I don’t. I’m not 
talking farming, I’m talking MONEY, 
Bill, cold, hard, American dollars, and 
if you tell me I’m wrong [’ll tell you 
which one of us is bluffing.” 

Bill shifted his chew, looked out 
across the field, thought long and 
hard, then turned to Banker Abbot 
and said: 

“Mr. Abbot, I ain’t the kind that 
gives up easy, but durn me and durn 
you, too, that’s the rightest kinda 
talk I’ve heard fer a long time,” and 
he turned toward the house. 

Banker Abbot climbed into his “fliv- 
ver’ and was heading for the gate 
when Bill called after him: 

“By the way, Mr. Abbot, get me 
some figgers on that new stuff them 
county agents is sendin’ around. Guess 
they call it ‘Sodatol’ and the guv’ment 
is sellin’ it cheap. S’long.” 


Advantage of Clover 
When the ground in cultivated fields 
becomes hard and dry in the growing 
season we should know that the soil 
is culling for humus. The best humus 
is made ly growing clover. 


Little Tricks Worth Knowing, 


To mark cups or other china that 
are to be loaned for social occasions, 
apply small pieces of adhesive tape, on 
which the name of the owner has been 
written in indelible ink, to the bottom 
of the dishes. This method of identi- 
fication will not be noticed by the 
user. 

A leak in a gas or water pipe causes 
no end of damage before the plumber 
can be called. It can be stopped 
temporarily with a filling mixture 
made of yellow kitchen soap and whit- 
ing, mixed in a thick paste. 

When cleaning floors, if a small 
hand brush is used for corners the re- 
sult will be more successful than try- 
ing to get into them with large scrub- 


bing brush. It will also save wood- 
work from being knocked an d 
scratched. 


Toast quickly slices of bread three- 
eighths of an inch thick on one side. 
Spread the toasted side with butter 
which has a bit of mustard mixed with 
it and cover with chopped cheese. 
Sprinkle with salt and paprika, cover 
with a slice of bread, toasted side 
down. Toast the sandwich top and 
bottom with a medium heat, so that 
the cheese melts while it is brown- 
ing. 

When making iron or stove holders 
first make the pads, then use some 
pretty bright colored covers separate, 
using snaps to fasten and they can 
be removed and washed without wash- 
ing the padding. 

If your stove or shoe blacking be- 
comes hard, add turpentine. This will 
not only soften the blacking but will 
make it more durable and glossy and 
will also prevent the stove from rust- 
ing. 

Take a board about eight or ten 
inches wide, and long enough to wind 
the clothes line on singly. Wind 
around the board and wash with a 
scrubbing brush in hot soapsuds. 

Before attempting to draw the 
threads in hemstitching, wet a small 
brush, rub it over a bar of soap until 
a lather is produced and scrub the 
threads of linen that you wish to 
draw. The threads will pull out easily. 

When bothered with runners in silk 
hose do not mend with needle and 
thread as this spoils the appearance 
of hose. Take a very fine crochet 
hook and find the loop thread at the 
center end of the runner and it can 
be crocheted back into place so that 
one can hardly tell that it has been 
mended. 


Children and 


OULD we follow our boys and girls 

around, we would be shocked to 

discover how often they have a 
piece of candy in their mouths. 


Where does it all,come from? . We 
do not give them money to buy candy, 
and we blissfuly imagine we are tak- 
ing good care of their tender little 
stomachs and helping them lay the 
foundations of good health. But we 
deceive ourselves. 

Watch carefully, and be convinced. 

First Johnnie gives them some 
candy, then their teacher, then some 
dear auntie, then Father gives them 
a dime, then another playmate treats 
them, then we open our purse and buy 
them some “since they have not had 
any candy for a week,’ and so it 
goes. Candy is on their bill of fare 
every day, once, at least, if not often- 
er. . 

And it would not be so harmful if it 
occupied its correct place.on the bill 
of fare—if it came at the close of a 
meal. But it always comes when they 
are’ hungriest—between meals. 

Candy is irritating to the empty 
stomach. The younger the child, the 
greater the harm. It does a direct 
harm in injuring the stomach if eaten 
alone between meals, and it does an 
indirect harm by spoiling the appetite 
for other food. 

If Mary will not eat at meal-time, 
investigate. She has had candy. 

Very small children should have no 
—or almost no—candy. When they 
are older a piece or two at the close 
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enough to fit on the left wrist with) 
slipping. It will save much time f 
the home dressmaker. 

When fitting a dress on a warm dy, 
temporary dress shields may be mie 
of four folds of tissue paper, eut 
shape and pinned in the sleeves. T's 
will save staining delicate fabries 
the course of fitting. 

Practical way of lengthening 
child’s serge dress is by lapping » 
skirt over a lower section which 7 
be of Scotch plaid or some other 4 
trasting material. It is well to ad¢ 
collar of this same material to B 
unity of the frock. 

The kitchen window shades are { 
to get very discolored with the smc 
and grease from cooking. They ¢ 
be easily cleaned by laying them 
a flat surface and washing them w 
a@ sponge of steel wool wet in y 
soapy water. Rinse thoroughly. 

Since there is a fancy for color 
handkerchiefs, one resourceful you 
woman took a number of her old: 
favorite handkerchiefs that had fail] 
to respond to the usual persuasia 
methods of bleaching, and when s) 
was coloring some shirtwaists wit 
various of the simple rinsing Et 
added to each different shade some 
the kerchiefs to color at the sar 
time. The result was successful a 
in place of the old-looking handki 
ehiefs she apparently had gained 
number of new ones in dainty colors 

For sandwiches made with broy 
bread a delicious filling is made 
mixing dry cottage cheese with ci 
rant jelly to form a soft paste.. Sprei, 
on very thin. If preferred, alterna) 
brown and lighter bread until the: 
are five slices in all wtih the mixtu_ 
spread between each layer, then sli. 
through them all. This will give 
striped effect. 

The United States is one of the lar 
est milk, butter and cheese producil 
nations in the world, according to , 


= 


October, 3 
Make a small soft pin cushion iq 
attach it to a rubber band just Sig 
: 
: 
4 


Department of Agriculture, although 
is not one of the largest exporti 
countries in these products, nor a) 
Americans great eaters of dairy pr 
ducts. Sweden, which has only on 
eighteenth of this country’s populatic 
and only one-fourteenth as many coy 
uses sixty-nine gallons of whole mil 
per capita, and Denmark, with abo 
three-fourths as many cows, uses Si 
ty-eight gallons, while the Unite 
States uses only forty-three gallons 


Candy Habit 


of a meal will do no harm. Kind); 
but ignorant, mothers have bee 
known to give candy to a baby a fe 
days old. 

If children have plenty of milk, ¢ 
other good, wholesome food, they wi 
not have the craving for candy. Th 
very craving indicates digestive trot 
ble—in which case, by all means 
candy should not be allowed. 


But what are we going to do abou 
it? With the candy store just aroan 
the corner and so many generou 
friends on every hand, it is impossibl 
to keep it away from our children, ani 
it almost is too much to expect 0 
them to resist the temptation. It i 
every mother’s problem. | 

Three nourishing meals is one al 
ternative, with fruit offered as-a sub 
stitute for candy when you want ti 
give them a confection. 


A FLY PAPER HOLDER 


The following contribution, sent i 
by Mrs. Clarence Prentice of Muncie) 
Ind., will be of great interest to Cl 
verland Magazine readers: 

A good fly paper holder can be mad 
of cardboard. Cut a piece of hea 
cardboard, or two or more thin sheet 
eight by fourteen inches. Place sheet 
of Tanglefoot on cardboard, faste 
four corners with wire paper clips. 
half inch elevation in center of sheet) 
increases the catch of flies. Bend U 
a piece one-half by six inches in cel) 
ter of cardboard—lengthwise. 


pis, 


Consumers also might give 
‘ih determine “who gets the mon- 


he freight rate on car lot potatoes 
4 Menominee to Chicago is 20% 
eics a hundred, or 12 cenis a bushel. 
" rate on potatoes from almost any 
airict in the Cloverland territory is 
groximately the same. Add 12 
es to the farm price for potatoes 
, then go to Chicago and buy them. 
it7ill be found the Chicago price is 
aithe way from 100 per cent to 200 
p cent higher than the farm price. 
ther words it “costs” more to get 
potatoes from the car in Chicago 
wnd the corner to the consumer 
(11 both the railroad and farmer get 
fc their service. The chief alibi of 
ye profit takers in Chicago who 
piuce nothing and do little, often 
niing but transfer a piece of paper, 
jsthe “exorbitant railroad! rates.’ 
3 seems to Satisfy both the tarmer 
consumer and they join the poli- 
tim in kicking the railroads. 
-jailroad officials are keen business 
i and possess business intelligence 
o) hey would not be placed in such 
roonsible positions, and they are 
: going to pile on rates that will 
rerict transportation, which is the 
oi’ means of bringing in revenue. 
me of traffic is where the profit 
igound. That is why the railroads 
hia traveling agents going around 
wing shippers to “load to capacity,” 
fo it costs about as much to move 
hi a load as a full load. This also 
4 
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ate Tinkering and Farming 


(Continued from page 5) 


releases other cars for more prompt 
service. 

This eternal tinkering with the rail- 
roads by men who know nothing 
about transportation is becoming a 
menace to the prosperity of this coun- 
try. The present regime in Russia 
found out very quickly that transport 
was the most essential factor in their 
economic situation when the soviets 
turned everything upside down. It 
was the biggest problem they had on 
their hands. Commissars soon dis- 
covered that transport was sapping 
the life out of the tax budget, and the 
proletariat learned that his labor in- 
come was shot to pieces. either 
through low wages or high taxes, or 
both, to make up the transport bud- 
get, whether he used the railroad or 
not. The result was that rates had 
to go up. Yes, sir, right in this new 
Utopia, and tha people had to pay the 
bill, just as they do anywhere, and 
just as they will have to do always. 

Somehow we just can’t fix things 
so that everybody will have some- 
thing coming in and nothing going 
out. 

The railroads are just beginning to 
get back to normal after the war 
chaos, and as time goes they will get 
settled down to a definite policy and 
steady improvement that confidence 
in the future only will foster, unless 
the present political propaganda mis- 
leads the public into taking the rail 
roads into their own hands and as- 
sume the prerogative of rate making 
without regard to consequences. 


Players in the Snow 


| (Continued from page 4) 


hil, frosty slide, but would not sink 
in. the soft snow. Undoubtedly the 
Copewas were beguiled by the nat- 
toboggan slides which abound in 
tt} North Woods country—the sharp 
‘ine that starts the toboggan and 
dl long, snowy stretch below. It is 
at of snowy landscape that is irre- 
siible. Indians and white men alike 
hie recognized the lure of coasting 
iin hill ever since Julius Caesar’s 
jers slid down the mountain 
pises of Switzerland on their shields. 
t tobogganing has held its own 
ing all the winter sports, imported 
41 invented, and has even done its 
sive to coax some pleasure-seekers 
1 y from the balmy playgrounds of 
i south, is proof of its perpetual 
tem, 
obsledding follows after the _ to- 
4gan, sometimes becoming some- 
vt confused with it in the minds of 
a It is a little more adapt- 
:, a little more versatile in the 
V's it may go, but it never is able 
“vin away entirely the devotees of 
I toboggan. 
ve boating always is a thrilling ad- 
ture. It belongs on the larger, 
Wd-swept lakes where the ice path 
13 smooth and straight and the 
2d achieved would rouse the envy 
2 comet. The ice boat is one of 
I lures of the North Woods coun- 
1in winter, but the amateur on an 
boat, even when perfectly piloted, 


. have sound nerves and a steady 


“rage. Having these, he will find 
‘mad glad flight a buoyant. exhil- 
ae experience never to be for- 
en, 
He the aristocrat of the winter 
cts, the one that calls for glorious 
1, and never can be harnessed to 
i form of utility, is skiing. It came 
im out of the north with the gay 
mdon of a viking, and took its 
ve as an exciting winter recreation 
grown-ups and children, as one of 
most thrilling and popular of ex- 
‘tion winter sports. Ski meets 
lg together expert skiers from all 
4 northern states, from Canada, 
\way, and Sweden, and so great is 
interest that tournaments are 
m slides that have to be forti- 
by shipments of snow. But in 
North Woods, where the snow is 


sure, skiing is more a general sport 
than a competition or a tournament. 
Most of the people of the North Woods 
learn to slide and jump on the long 
slim, fascinating curved affairs that 
are not conquered in a day or a week. 
And the best of skiers still have 
something to learn so that skiing 
never palls upon the ambitious sports- 
man, 

These are some of the pastimes of 
the North Woods in winter when the 
city dweller is hugging his radiator 
and planning his midsummer holiday. 


It is said 3,000 cases of American 
soap have been shipped to Russia. 
We can’t predict the result, but it 
may be interpreted as an act of war. 
—Houston Post. 


It is easier to obtain a bad reputa- 
tion than to keep a good one. 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY | 


Heavy Saw Mill.and Pumping Machinery 


N 


1 1 


Cie eras 
VON PLATEN-FOX GO. 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern | 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s}Means 
rice? a) Be aa) 
17 1s 


PRES CO 
MENOMINEE 


| MENOMINEE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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BUY A FARM 


Where Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. That 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 
following record: 

Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 

-eninsula- of Michigan: (1) in the number of 

farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 

in value of farms; (4) in number of dairy cows; 

(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 

crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 

fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 

in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 

rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 

(17) in percentage of high school attendance 

(state record.) Menominee County also has more 

cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


Taxes Free for 


Five Years 


For Further Information, Write: 


E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 

KARL KNAUS, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 

HERBERT BOWDISH, President Chamber of Commerce, Menominee, 
Mich. 


(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 


Diversification Is the Producer’s Safeguard 


The one crop farmer plays a hazardous game. He 
gambles with weather and he gambles with the mar- 
ket. A good crop generally means overproduction 
with consequent low prices. High prices are gen- 
erally accompanied by a short crop. 

Periods of depression strike the single crop or 
single product man the hardest. The man who di- 
versifies divides his energies, is busy throughout the 
year, and is in the best position to weather a finan- 
cial gale. 

Shorthorn cattle prove profitable under all conditions. Shorthorn 
cows produce a profitable supply of milk and Shorthorn calves grow into 
money making baby beeves or older steers. 

Get the reasons for Shorthorns from 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
13 Dexter Park Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Abundant 
Power 


Facilities 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 
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European Cows Are Better 


(Continued from page 6) 


Several years ago I visited some of 
the leading breeders of Holstein cat- 
tle in Holland. In the house of one 
I observed upon the wall the portrait 
of Thomas B. Wales, one of the early 
secretaries of the MHolstein-Friesian 
Association of America. I had known 
Mr. Wales when I was a boy and I 
asked the owner how he happened to 
have that portrait, which was one of 
two, upon his walls. He answered 
that his father had sold Mr. Wales 
more cattle than he had sold to any 
other man in all his career as a 
breeder of Holstein cattle. 

If the seller of cattle in a foreign 
land thought it worth while to put a 
portrait of this pioneer upon his walls. 
how much more reason have we in 
America, who have profited vastly 
more, to hold in memory the names 
of these early pioneers of the dairy 
breeds. Their successors, too, who 
are now carrying on the work of 
these great organizations are engaged 
in a fine and useful work. _For it is 
the purebred dairy organizations in 
America that are making the most 
persistent and the most. effective 
fight against the scrub cow which 
still remains in overwhelming num- 
bers upon the farms of America. 

Calf clubs are being organized all 
over the country with the encourage- 
ment of the purebred organizations. 
These clubs are composed of boys and 
girls who, through the credit which 
the club is able to furnish, become 
the owners of one or more purebred 
or high grade calves. The calf clubs 
serve a double purpose. Through their 
activities the dairy cattle of the com- 
munity begin to improve. It has hap- 
pened not infrequently ‘that the own- 
ership of the purebred calf by the 
boy resulted in the father replacing 
the scrubs upon his farm with good 
cows. In the second place, it tends to 
attach the boy or girl to the farm. It 
adds a new interest and a new worth- 
whileness to farm life. It is safe to 
say that the successful breeders and 
farmers of coming years will be those 
who are now enrolled as members of 
boys’ and girls’ calf clubs. 

The purebred associations are wag- 
ing a continual fight against the scrub 
bull. Through the farm press, through 
the agricultural colleges, through the 
Department of Agriculture, and in 
numerous other ways, they are wag- 
ing a warefare which will not cease 
until the last serub bull is @riven 


from the American farm. Recently, 
one state a most effective drive |, 
been made by the united forces jf 
the purebred dairy associations <q 
the purebred beef cattle associatio, 
There was no special effort made 
press any particular breed, but thi 
in charge of the campaign said to ; 
farmer who had been using the ge 
bull: 

“We don’t care what breed you 
lect. If you are engaged in dairyj 
replace your scrub bull with a pu 
bred dairy bull. If you like the Gue. 
sey best, take a Quernsey bull, 
you like the Jersey best, take a J. 
sey bull. If you prefer the Holste| 
the Ayrshire, the Brown Swiss, ta 
it. But if you persist in using t 
scrub bull, loss and _ possible ry 
await you.” 7 

The same course was adopted wi 
those who were engaged in the Dp! 
duction of beef. This campaign, I <\_ 
informed, was successful, and w 
doubtless add to the wealth of t 
state and the well-being of her ej 
zens. The chief advantage of tl 
kind of campaign, in addition to ti 
fact that in union there is strengi| 
is that it is possible by this meth 
to secure the co-operation of the bu 
ness interests of the community. F) 
the banker, and the merchant, ai 
the mechanic, and the profession 
man, in an agricultural communit 
are all interested in improved f 
conditions. ; 

I have not time to cover all the a 
tivities of the purebred associatio 
in their efforts to improve the coy 
of the United States. I am sure, ho 
ever, I am safe in saying that the 
are the most powerful factor in tl 
field. Great, however, as_ the 
achievements have been in the pas 
they are but at the beginning of the 
work if the American farm is to h 
put upon a secure and profitable b: 

The average milk production ‘pe 
cow for the entire country is som| 
thing like half the average producti 
of the cows of the most advan 
dairy countries in Europe. This sta’ 
ment would be inéxplicable wer 
not for the fact that less than ft 
per .cent, aS we are told, of all 
dairy cows of America are pure 
The field for improvement, there 
is vast. The prospect of those 
are engaged in this enterprise is 
viting and the opportunity for us 
service is stimulating in the extr 
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Statemert of Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., required b 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, of the Cloverland Maga 
published monthly at Menominee, Michigan. 


STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
County of Menominee, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and County aforesaid, personal- 
ly appeared P. C. Munroe, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the business 
manager of the Cloverland Magazine, 
and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 433, Postal Laws and regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to- 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, R. M. Andrews Menominee, 
Michigan. 

Editor, R. M. Andrews, 

Mich. 

Business Manager, P. C. Munroe, Me- 
nominee, Michigan, 

2. That the owners are Herald-Leader 
Company. 

R. M. Andrews, Menominee, Mich. 

P. C. Munroe, Menominee, Mich. 

B. W. Donnell. Menominee, Mich. 

A. C. Seidl, Menominee, Mich. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None, 

4. Phat the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholuer or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain 


Menominee, 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


‘or corporation has any interest direct 


For October, 19: 


Statements embracing affiant’s full know) 
ledge and belief as to the circumstance) 
and conditions under which stockholder) 
and security holders who do not appea 
upon the books of the company as trus} 
tees, hold stock and securities in a ca’ 
pacity other than that of a bona fide 
er; and this affiant has no reason to 
lieve that any other person, associa 


indirect in the said stock, bonds, or ott 
securities than as so stated by him. 
P. C. MUNROE 

Bus. Mgr. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
2nd day of October, 1923. a 
LAURA E. FITZSIMMONS 
(My Commission expires July 10, 1927) 


Cloverland Bargain 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 1 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be 
office not later than the fifteenth of month p 
publication. Address all want ads to the 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., 
nominee, Michigan 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soil. elim 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, V 
Dept. of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madise 
8. : 


WANT to hear from owner having far 

for sale; give particulars and lowé 
price. John J. Black, Chippewa Fa 
‘is. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 
made the most rapid progress in- 
cultural development of any county 
United States, according to the 19 
eral census, offers unexcelled opp 
ties to settlers. For information 
C. E,. Gunderson, Gogebic County Ag 

tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mic 
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rE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE LIONS © 
THE picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, depicts 87,000 people assembled in th 


Coliseum at Rome to witness the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may-be read the inevitable doom of the Empire 
that ruled the world. The blood of the Martyrs is the seed from which Christian civilization sprang. If you would know the history 
of mankind—every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civil - 
Ky ization down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History 3% Worl 


Including a full authentic account of the World War , 


—_— _ 


i Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period—Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 


of England, Guizot of France; but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 free 
sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will give 
you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully beautiful 
style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
hs through bookstores, so there are no agents’ commissions or book dealers’ 
profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory 
to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 

long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World 
War. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 
and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


: Endorsed by Thousands 
RIDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 


United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 
rds P 
R IDPATH pictures the great historical events 


as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI, O, GazSraEEiee Sas 
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COUPON 


RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
Cincinnati, O. 
Please mail, without cost 
wes. to me, sample pages of 
ao “¥y Ridpath’s History of the 

AY World, containing photogravures 
ea) of The Surrender at Sedan, Napoleon, 
SS and other great characters in history. 
vas Also write me full particulars of your 
special offer to Cloverland Magazine 
readers. 
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rE HE twenty-fourth anniversary 
| session of the world famous In- 
33 ternational Live Stock Exposi- 


al tion which will be held in Chi- 
80 Dec. 1 to 8, will contain many 
iytures of particular interest to the 
_aders of this publication. 


‘The fifth International Grain and 
‘| iy Show, which has become one of 
2 leading departments of the orig- 
ale live stock exposition, will be of 
eat interest to the residents of this 
gion because of the fact that our 
rmers have won some of the high- 
t honors in these competitions dur- 
lg recent years, and also because 
any samples of the finest crops of 
is section will be entered in the 
ming classic. In order to encourage 
d secure larger numbers of exhib- 
son a fair competitive basis, the 
mtinent has been divided into eight 
/bitrary regions, this section falling 
‘to what is known as Region I and 
gion II. In this way our grain and 
rage crops will compete against 
jose grown under similar climatic 
id soil conditions and should give a 
fy good account of themselves at 
iicago. 
A feature of the grain show this 
var will be the display of the best 
pes of corn suited to each section of 
e country. Committees of agrono- 
ists representing the different divi- 
ons of the continent have held meet- 
|gs and selected samples of the types 
‘corn which they recommend for 
teir respective conditions. These ac- 
lal ears of corn will be displayed in 
1 educational booth in connection 
jith a map of the continent so that 
‘uch farmer can tell at a glance just 
hat kind of seed corn he should try 
select. On this committee Prof. A. 
| Stone of Wisconsin, Prof. A. C. 
ray of Minnesota, Prof. J. F. Cox 
f £ Michigan, and Prof. L. H. Newman 
* Canada, had charge of selecting the 
‘pes of Regions [ and II. 
| Samples of ten ears of corn from 
egion I will compete in two classes, 
‘ne for yellow and one for white corn, 
or twenty prizes. Similar samples 
fom Region II will compete for fifty 
rizes, the total premiums for the two 
egions amounting to $880. The best 
amples of corn shown by members 
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of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in each of 
the two regions will also be awarded 
numerous prizes. 


A total of twenty-five premiums will 
be given to the best single ears of 
corn shown in these Regions. Flint 
corn from each region will compete 
separately for a total of thirty prizes, 
amounting to $230. 

The wheat contest will be open to 
the world regardless of where grown 
and a very liberal classification of 115 
prizes totaling $1,535 has been of- 
fered. In oats our regions will com- 
pete separately, each one being as- 
signed thirty-five prizes amounting to 
a total of $530. Rye and barley will 
both be open to all sections as will 
hay and all kinds of small seeds. This 
territory should make a good showing 
in the new soy bean and field bean 
classes. Other competitions of par- 
ticular interest to our readers that 
have been inaugurated this year are 
those for samples of early oats, flax, 
and flax-wheat combinations. Cow 
peas and field peas will also be in- 
cluded in the show, bringing it up to 
perhaps the most complete and com- 
prehensive exhibition ever staged of 
farm crops. 

More than 5,000 exhibits of field 
crops will be on display in the mam- 
moth exposition halls, coming from 
every corner of the United States and 
Canada. When this department was 
started in 1919 it included only 1,500 
samples, but the growth has been so 
consistent and rapid that last year 
over 4,000 of the finest specimens of 
corn, grains, small seeds, and hay 
were on display at Chicago. A pre- 
mium ‘list amounting to over $12,000 
and which provides for more than 1,- 
250 separate prizes is being offered by 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Numer- 
ous trophies and ribbons will also be 
awarded the victors in these contests. 

A new feature this year will be an 
intercollegiate grain judging contest 
in which teams of agronomy students 
from the leading agricultural colleges 
will compete for national honors. This 
contest will be conducted along sim- 
ilar lines to the famous intercollegi- 
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ate live stock judging contest which, 
during the past quarter century, has 
developed so many of the leaders in 
animal husbandry. Prof. A. C. Arny, 
of Minnesota, will be in charge of 
this innovation and is receiving en- 
thusiastic support from his colleagues 
in other institutions. The Michigan 
Agricultural College was one of the 
first to officially enter a team in the 
new competition. 


One of the most instructive depart- 
ments of the International Live Stock 
Exposition jis the series of state dis- 
plays staged by the various agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions. These exhibits are designed to 
bring out in a very forceful manner 
the latest discoveries and teachings 
of the different institutions. Wiscon- 
sin will have a prominent position in 
this division with a display featuring 
alfalfa and its many wonderful possi- 
bilities. Michigan will also occupy a 
large space with one of its character- 
istic yaluable demonstrations. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture will again occupy an en- 
tire exhibition hall with a vivid por- 
trayal of its leading activities in be- 
half of better agriculture. The lead- 
ing features of this display will be 
three special exhibits of living ani- 
mals, one of beef steers, one of hogs, 
and one of poultry. The recent de- 
velopments of the department’s poul- 
try investigations will be attractively 
brought out in the latter exhibit. In 
addition to the feature attractions, the 
government will also offer fifteen pic- 
torial booths covering a large range 
of interesting subjects. Among these 
might be mentioned one treating with 
the “Organization of a Farm for Live 
Stock Production,’ one on the “Use 
and Maintenance of Pastures,” one on 
the “Best Dry and Succulent Rough- 
ages for Live Stock,’ one on “Produce- 
ing Market Sheep and Wool for Prof- 
it,” one on the “Proper Selection and 
Use of Meats,’ and one on “How to 
Use Available Market Information to 
the Best Advantage.” 

The second National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Congress will be held in 
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The “International” for Young and Old This Year 
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connection with the International, and 
fifteen hundred champion juniors from 
forty-six states will be present to ded- 
icate their new permanent headquar- 
ters on the exposition grounds. This 
structure, the only one of its kind in 
existence, is a two-story brick build- 
ing constructed in architectural har- 
mony with the other buildings facing 
on the courtyard of the famous Stock 
Yard Inn. It is fitted with everything 
necessary to properly house the many 
activities of club work, including a 
complete stage where demonstrations 
will be held. The popularity of award- 
ing free trips to the International for 
winners in local and state club con- 
tests has become so great among 
business men and organizations in- 
terested in agriculture that it was 
necessary to call a halt to prevent the 
number of delegates to come in so 
large as to be unmanageable. As it 
is, it has been found necessary to re- 
serve every available room in two of 
Chicago’s largest hotels to accommo- 
date the 1,500 boys and girls who are 
expected. 

An outstanding team jin each pro- 
ject of club work has been selected to 
give daily demonstrations at the expo- 
sition so that visitors might obtain a 
comprehensive knowledge of the many 
activities of this movement. Some of 
the subjects covered by these demon- 
strations will be swine management, 
sheep, baby beeves, farm sanitation, 
poultry, bread-making or meal prep- 
aration, canning, food, clothing, meat 
cutting and meat cooking. In addi- 
tion there will be state exhibits of 
clothing and canned goods made by 
the club members in twenty-five or 
thirty states. An interesting fact 
about the canned goods display will 
be that each state will exhibit what 
it considers the proper amount and 
variety of preserved foods to supply 
a farm family of five persons for one 
week. A national health contest will 
also be held, in which the contestants 
will be the champion boy and cham- 
pion girl from each state of the Union. 

The juniors will exhibit their cham- 
pion baby beeves, pigs, lambs, and 
corn in an extensive list of classes for 
numerous premiums, trophies, and 


(Continued on page 13) 


Main Building of the International Live Stock, and Hay and Grain Show. A Special Building for Boys’ and Girls’ Club Exhibit Is Just Completed 
:. 


Merchandising Farms Products-How to Succee 


HE farmer, the consumer, and 

the middleman are all buying 

or selling services of products. 

They realize that selling is dis- 
posing of what they have for the price 
which is offered. Selling is merely 
this exchange of something for money. 
It may be very unsatisfactory and 
frequently is. This is what farmers 
complain about so vigorously and con- 
tinually. 

Marketing is much more thansimply 
selling. It is the rendering of all 
those necessary services between the 
farmer and consumer which make it 
possible for consumers to use the 
products of farms. Marketing in- 
cludes such services as assembling, 
grading and standardizing, packaging, 
processing, transporting, storing, 
financing, distributing, risk spreading 
and selling. 

Merchandising is a program that 
insures up-to-date modern methods 
throughout the marketing system all 
the way from determining the char- 
acter of production and standardiza- 
tion of the product to delivery to con 
sumers of what will please them. It 
means that the various services in 
marketing shall be rendered in an 
efficient and economical manner to 
the best advantage of those using the 
system. 

The demand for improved market- 
ing is widespread and insistent. It 
comes trom farmers and consumers 
everywhere. Marketing must and will 
be improved. The question is, who 
will bring the improvement into real- 
ity? 

There are two important mediums 
by which marketing may be bettered. 
Today most of the work of marketing 
is done by one of these mediums only 
—the private marketing system com- 
posed of numerous disconnected, un- 
related corporations and _ business 
units. The work of this system is for 
the most part not co-ordinated. The 
system operates upon the individual 
estimates of managers who have but 
a small part of the needed informa- 
tion and confidence to render service 
at greatest efficiency for minimum 
shares of the consumers’ dollar. 

One of the great weaknesses of the 
system is the practice of buying raw 
materials from farmers on a flat price 
basis regardless of different grades or 
qualities. This practice breaks the 
influence of consumer prices and de- 
sires upon production and hence stim- 
ulates undue production of the very 
commodities for which consumers 
have the least real demand. This 
more than any other single cause 
works hardships upon both farmers 
and consumers. 

The second medium of rendering 
marketing service is the co-operative 
marketing organization. At the pres- 
ent time only a small part of the farm 
products of the country are marketed 
through this medium. A _ period of 
thirty years of widespread experiment 
and experience with this agency, how- 
ever, has demonstrated that it can 
render better service for less money 
than the older private system has 
been demanding. 

The day of choosing between these 
systems is drawing closer. The dis- 
satisfaction with the private market- 
ing agency is leading steadily toward 
the formation of increasing numbers 
of co-operative agencies. All of this 
is witnessing the fact that the middle- 
man as a private operator is standing 
dormant while the middleman as a 
co-operative operator is becoming ac- 
tive. The choice as to which of these 
two contestants to patronize will 
hinge entirely upon which is the more 
efficient and actually renders the bet- 
ter service to the public for the small- 
er proportion of the consumers’ dol- 
lar. 

The point of view of the two agen- 
cies themselves will undoubtedly de- 
termine which is to win in the race 
for business. The conditions of win- 
ning favor from farmers and consum- 
ers are the same for both. Whichever 
meets these conditions most success- 
fully will survive in the competitive 
struggle. While private marketing 
companies do the bulk of the business 
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tures. 


valuable information, 
for farmers to do. 
or it wili fail. 


Insufficent Knowledge of the background of marketing and failure to grasp 
the meaning of merchandising are responsible for failures of co-operative ven- 
Until these fundamentals are understood and made the basis for co- 
operative marketing efforts along those 
tinued loses and more discouragement among the farmers. 


After exhaustive research into the cause of failure and success of co-opera- 
tives Theodore Macklin, of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, 
very illuminating and exhaustive booklet on 
It should be read by every farmer, filed, and reread at various intervals. As 
all farmers will not have the opportunity of getting this booklet, the text will 
be printed in two installments in Cloverland Magazine to heip disseminate this 
as co-operative marketing 
This is no doubt true, but “‘the thing’? must be done right 


lines will continue to fail with con- 


has prepared a 
“Merchandising Farm Products.” 


is heralded as ‘‘the thing’’ 


This is the first installment of Mr. Macklin’s treatment of the most vital 
subject now being discussed by the farmers. 
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Finest Idaho Potatoes 


“Netted Gems’’—the 
very choicest  hill- 
grown’ potatoes — 
carefully graded 
—white and 
mealy — very 
special Thurs- 
day and Friday 
—$-qt. chip bas- 
ket— 
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This is a Photograph of an Advertisement in a Pittsburgh, Pa., Newspaper 
When Cloverland Potato Growers Could Not Get 30 Cents a Bushel for 


Their Potatoes. 


These Potatoes Were Shipped More Than 2,000 Miles, 


Right by Cloverland’s Door, and the Growers Received Around $1.00 a 


Bushel. 


These Potatoes Were Even Named 


“Netted Gems” and the 


Growers Certainly Knew How to Market and Please the Consumer. 


This is a Photograph of Some Potatoes Sent to the Minnesota Potato Ex- 
change, Which was Expected to Market Them and in Competition with 
the “Netted Gems” from Idaho 


at present there is no justification for 
their continued popularity unless they 
render the kind of service to farmers 


and consumers which they demand. 


Similarly there can be little justifica- 
tion of a co-operative marketing com- 
pany which does not win its laurels 
by outdoingethe service and efficiency 
of its private competitors. 

The public is a hard and critical 
judge. It awards its prizes according 
to performances, though the contest- 
ants may spar for time and sentimen- 
tal advantage where economic ability 
is lacking. When the racing prom- 
ises to be close in a contest the well 
filled grand stand is evidence of pub- 
lic approval. When contestants, on 
the other hand, are unable to please, 
gate receipts run low either until old 


contestants have learned new means 
of being attractive or until new com- 
petitors have come on to the scene. 
In marketing the time has come 
when private middlemen in the role 
of the old contestants must either 
adopt modern scientific methods in 
marketing or else co-operative agen- 
cies will occupy the field because of 
their open point of view and eager 
desire to render service of an unex- 
celled character. - 
The secrets of efficiency in render- 
ing satisfying service in marketing 
are alike for both private agencies 
and co-operative agencies. Hach is 
but one way of organizing to insure 
to the public the performance of nec- 
essary marketing work. One may ex- 
pect to win over the other by the ex- 
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tent to which it can obtain Mt 
products and with them win ine hb 
lic confidence. In other words jg 
one which is able first to develojg 
weli rounded merchandising progty 
and operate it with minimum charg 
between farmer and consumer Stalls 
the best chance of winning in the rie 
for survival. : 

“Two consumers where one gry 
before,” is the slogan of a new 4d) 
It challenges producer, consumer ¢ 
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and heart. The overproduction bu 
boo which the farmer hopelesy 
hopes to overcome by compulsory © 
derproduction is a negative, a destr 
tive, an unworkable remedy for agi. 
cultural ills. What is needed is ¢ 
structive effort. 

Fortunately in various parts of t 
world, including the Pacific Goa 
Florida, and parts of the Hast a 
Central West, experiments in m- 
chandising have been undertaken los 
enough to be now developed spe 


the experimental stage. The expe. 
ence in merchandising by the ¢o 
modity organizations responsible { 
the names ‘‘Hatmor,” “Sealdswee! 
“Sun Maid,’ “Sunkist,” ‘“Sunswee 
“Tillamook,” “Hood River,” “Diamo} 
Brand,” “Blue Ribbon,” “O. K.,” a) 
others has proved that merchandisi) 
when properly developed yastly i} 
proves marketing conditions. The} 
successful organizations which ha 
dle products varying from choad 
cranberries, point the way to ij/ 
proved and modern methods for th 
handling of many kinds of farm pro 
ucts. = 1 

What are these organizations doi: 
for farmers? They are merchandi 
ing farm products. But what is me 
chandising? Upon what does effectir 
merchandising depend? Merchandi 
ing for these enterprises is vast 
more than mere selling. It is co 
structive effort to get two satisfi 
consumers where one indifferent a 
tomer existed before. Instead of fir) 
producing and then wondering whi 
the output would bring, the farmei 
of these commodity merchandising 0 
ganizations find and win loyalty fro! 
a constantly increasing group. of Co) 
sumers at the same time that the! 
increasing output is calling for e& 
panding markets. | 

The American Cranberry Exchangi 
of “Eatmor” cranberry fame, handl 
66 per cent of the entire cranberr| 
crop. The Florida Citrus Exchang, 
handles a large part of the Florid 
citrus crop under the “Sealdsweet 
trademark. The Sun Maid Raisi 
Growers’ Organization markets 93 pe 
cent of the raisins of the countr, 
amounting to more than $35,000,00 
of sales. The California Fruit Gro 
ers’ Exchange with more than $48 
000,000 worth of sales for the yea 
1921-22 merchandised 72 per cent 0 
the California citrus crop. The Cali 
fornia Prune and Apricot Grower, 
Association, by rendering the service 
that has made “Sunsweet Prunes” i 
dignified article the country over, il 
now merchandising 82 per cent of th: 
California prune crop and 75 per cen. 
of the apricot crop with a combine 
value last year of over $16,000,000 
The California Peach and Fig Grow 
ers market about 80 per cent of the 
dried peach and fig crops of the state 
valued at over $6,000,000 per year 
From a coastal valley of Oregon 
some sixty miles long and from fivé 
to fifteen miles wide, producing less 
than 2 per cent of the nation’s outpul 
of cheese, the Tillamook County) 
Creamery Association merchandiseé 
more than $1,500,000 worth of this 
commodity during 1922. It has madé 
its “Tillamook” brand so famous thal 
its 7,000,000 pounds of cheese brings 
an average premium of over six cents 
a pound above Wisconsin  cheesé 
prices. The Hood River Apple Grow 
ers’ Association developed a sufficient 
tonnage of high quality apples to mer 
chandise $2,000,000 worth of them un 
der the famous “Hood River’ trade 
mark. The California Walnut Grow 
ers’ Association markets 80 per cent 
of California walnut crop. Its mer 
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ROPAGANDA is as old a civil- 
ization itself. / We heard much 
of it during the World War, saw 
its hideous influences. revealed 
nd its motives exposed. It is the 
ck that sustained monarchies, that 
‘as made politicians and kept them 
‘a office. When propaganda is strip- 
ed of its cleverly concealed purpose 
here is a general awakening all along 
he line and it crumbles under the 
eight of public opinion, crushed by 
he very power that gave it vitality. 
Reason and sound judgment based 
pon careful analysis of a subject 
oon route propaganda, and prevail. 
jut propaganda rises up again, from 
nother source and with another mo- 
ive, and the same process of sound 
easoning overthrows it. Some pro- 
vaganda is good, but much of it is 
vil because evil can not thrive un- 
ass it is in disguise and deceives. 
‘ruth is suppressed through the cir- 
uitous route of propaganda and sup- 
-ression of truth is sometimes just as 
‘esirable in obtaining a goal as false 
dueation in behalf of it. 
We were born and have been reared 
oa state of propaganda, we have be- 
‘ome so steeped jn it that we no long- 
r pay much attention to it until a 
‘igh spot is touched that causes a 
ude awakening. We suddenly real- 
ze that we have been deceived and 
et about to put our house in order 
‘gain, too often without thinking that 
ome other propagandist, or group of 
ropagandists, has taken advantage 
f the situation to put across another 
‘cause.’ Considerable political pro- 
‘aganda is commonly called “bunk.” 
Just now we are in the midst of a 
remendous political campaign of pro- 
aganda launched against the rail- 
oads, particularly among the farmers. 
‘rofiteers take refuge in this propa- 
anda and cover their own misdeeds 
ly howling “excessive railroad rates,” 
‘oupled with a cry, ‘down with high 
vages” for railroad employes and 
lity workers. The farmer is being 
rorked up to- fighting pitch. He is 
‘eing led away from thinking about 
undamentals that are necessary to 
ring him relief. Profiteers want to 
istract attention; politicians want to 
et in the public eye. The railroads 
re the goat because everybody has 
2 use them in some manner, are de- 
endent upon them in some form for 
nd welfare, hence the issue is pop- 
‘lar. 
Railroad skeletons are being drag- 
ed from the closets, statistics are 
rarped to fit most any sort of argu- 
nent, an array of “facts” are assem- 
led and ushered in to help make a 
jase against them. All this is very 
‘mbarrassing to the railroads. Why 
‘houldn’t it be? Most families would 
e€ embarrassed to have their family 
keletons dragged from the closet and 
angled around for public view, to 
ear family statistics quoted showing 
oat certain members had been repro- 
ates in their time, that some had 
een sent to prison while others 
hould have gone there also, and a 
ong string of “facts” about the fam 
_y life that would not be relished by 
“S members. Yet this family and its 
\ncestors may have been splendid so- 
‘ial and economic assets in the com- 
‘unity and the present generation 
day be doing its best to wipe out the 
tigma of the occasional black sheep. 
‘very right thinking man and woman 
‘rould rise un in anger and crush such 
iquitous proganda to deny that fam- 
ly the right to live and prosper. 
| Railroads were built out of the soil, 
ney have been nurtured by the soil, 
nd they will be maintained by the 
oil. They are not going to deny their 
dster mother or disinherit her chil- 
Ten. They must have the products 
om the soil or go to ruin. For this 
ason preferential rates have always 
een made for products from the soil, 
‘br the raw materials, and this rule 
ill always obtain. Industry can not 
Ove without raw materials and food 
*the workers, and without industry 
ng, the railroads would have to car- 
ly empty cars to the farms to load 
i farm products and freight rates 
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would have to be doubled. This in- 
crease would fall directly upon the 
farmer for transportation rates are 
part of his production costs. He can 
not tack these costs onto the price he 
receives for his product and pass it 
along to the consumer, hence the rail- 
roads are bound to go sled length with 
him in getting his products to market 
or they will kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. Likewise, industry 
must be considered for industry fills 
the empty cars going the other direc- 
tion. It would not be good business 
sense to cripple either agriculture or 
industry with excessive freight rates, 
because transportation is the sole 
business of the railroads and they 
must encourage transportation rather 
than discourage it if they are to pros- 
per. 

Railroads cover such a wide eco- 
nomic field and the character of their 
business is such that they must seek 
large volume of traffic at low rates 
rather than small volume at high 
rates. 

Although farmers make up a little 
better than 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion, they constitute better than 40 
per cent of the direct buying power, 
and considerably more indirectly. The 
railroads are not going to decrease 
the buying power that takes nearly 


half of industry’s products if they 
know it, for they haul what the farm- 
er sells and what he buys. When he 
can’t sell for enough to buy liberally 
the railroads are the hardest hit be- 
cause they get it from both ways, 
from lack of transportation of raw 
materials and lack of transportation 
of finished products. It is up to them 
to make the lowest rates possible to 
keep everything on wheels moving to 
the utmost capacity or the source of 
revenue dries up. 

Surely, railroad officials entrusted 
with such great responsibilities must 
have good business judgment. They 
must know more about running the 
railroads than certain classes of poli- 
ticians, or the stockholders would fire 
them and put the politicians in. It is 
not at all improbable that most any 
one of these ranters against the rail- 
roads would be tickled to death to 
quit politics and step into a high sal- 
aried job on some railroad if they 
could hold it, unless it so happens 
that some of them have a large pri- 
vate income and only seek publicity 
and political honors. And some of 
them have private incomes of consid- 
erable size and they make it off the 
farmers, too, and without returning a 
service such as the railroads give. 

All that ails most farmers today is 


This Mode of Transportation Will Carry About 50 Bushels of Potatoes 20 

Miles in 10 Hours if the “Team” Holds Out and No Stop is Made for Dinner. 

The Service is Valued at About $8.00 a Day, Self Board for Driver and 
Team, and Use of Equipment 


This Mode of Transportation Will Carry 50 Bushels of Potatoes 150 Miles 


in 10 Hours. The Service is Valued 
Entire Train Crew, Fuel and Use of 
That Makes This Low Rate Possible, 


at About $3 a Day, Self Board for 
Equipment. Of Course It’s Volume 
but Considering Costs of Everything 


and Taxes It Seems Mighty Reasonable. 


Propaganda, Railroads, Farmers and Wages 


the fact that they are not receiving a 
profitable return on their investment. 
and for their labor. Certain politi- 
cians propose to make farming profit- 
able by whittling down freight rates 
until the farmers can make a good 
profit on what they sell, and also buy 
cheaper. This sounds good and is 
just what the farmers want. But the 
question is: Can it be done? Take a 
pencil and paper some night and fig- 
ure it out. Here is about the way the 
calculation will run: 

The sale of all farm products may 
be placed at $2,000 for a basis. This 
is not giving the farmer a fair return, 
but by clipping off railroad rates go- 
ing and coming until the income would 
be raised to $2,500 he would be satis- 
fied. This is the first calculation. 
The most important figures, however, 
are to come. 

The $500 taken from the railroads 
takes away all their profit and a little 
more Stockholders who have their 
money tied up in railroads are not go- 
ing to stand this loss if they can help 
it, and they are going to-pass the loss 
on to somebody else. The farmer 
says to himself he doesn’t care, so 
long as he gets his $500. But will he 
get it? 

To make up the deficit the railroads 
must reduce expenses. This is done 
by taking the $500 out of the payroll 
for employes or restriction of pur- 
chase of supplies which in turn either 
throws other men out of employment 
or reduces their wages. These wage 
earners are the consumers of farm 
products and the farmer has taken 
$500 of their purchasing power away 
from them. When he does this his 
products pile up in the market. 

Now come the distributing agencies 
of farm products. They see a reduced 
market on one hand and a surplus of 
farm products piling up on the other. 
Freight rates have been reduced and 
surely the farmer can’t expect to get 
as much for his products as he did 
before the reduction. He must buy 
cheaper if he expects to sell the con- 
sumer whose buying power has been 
reduced through unemployment or re- 
duced wages. The farmer must con- 
vert his products into cash because 
he needs it, and takes what the dis- 
tributors are willing to pay, which 
will wipe out the $500 he thought he 
would make on reduced railroad rates 
and then some. It is a well-fixed rule 
for distributors to “play safe” and 
buy as low and as little as possible 
when confronted with an uncertain 
market. And it is also a well-fixed 
rule for profiteers to take advantage 
of such situations to pyramid profits 
by squeezing both the buying and 
selling ends. 

The net result is that the latter 
smooth gentry have likely accumulat- 
ed millions of profits out of the $500 
each $2,000 farmer thought he was 
going to get, and the chances are they 
have been great co-operators in get- 
ting rates reduced and will soon be 
declaring through unthinking politi- 
cians that rates are “still too high.” 
In the meantime labor is dissatisfied 
with the cut and more than likely will 
strike against it, demoralizing trans- 
portation and industry, and then eyv- 
erybody loses. Or if men are laid off 
to make up the deficit for each $509 
loss, the situation is just as bad. Idle 
men don’t make markets for farm 
crops or anything else but hard times 
and trouble. 

When a great business enterprise 
like the railroads start cutting wages 
all other industry follows suit, for 
they see a decreased purchasing pow- 
er at current prices among a large 
element of buyers, and to meet this 
condition they must reduce prices. 
This is done by tapping their own 
payrolls, and so on until practically 
every industry is similarly effected. 
This means more strikes, more idle 
men, more chaos in business, less 
buying power everywhere, all of 
which come back to the farmer for 
his @hare of losses. It is a law of 
economics and nobody is going to 
change it for any length of time, at 
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HERE’S a _ reason—even for 
the agricultural depression 
which began during 1920. 
Although there may not be a 
whole lot of satisfaction in doing so 
it may be explained And here is the 
explanation. It was due to uncon- 
trolled production of agricultural 
products and the relatively long time 
it requires to increase or decrease 
agricultural production. The produc- 
tion of any article is justified only 
when the demand for that article 
makes production profitable. Prices 
may be stabilized by anticipating 
changes in demand and acting upon 
this information. 

Commercial concerns and manufac- 
turing industries are closely in touch 
with information which makes more 
or less possible for their managers to 
determine -the demand for the prod- 
ucts. Also the nature of their produc- 
tion is such that it may be greatly 
augmented or curtailed within a few 
weeks’ time. If they do not, there- 
fore, correctly forecast the demand 
for their goods, they can adjust the 
production to meet the new demand 
within a short time. 


The farming industry, on the other 
hand, requires from one to several 
years to make adjustments in produc- 
tion caused by a change of prices. 
Even when crop acreages are chang- 
ed to meet price changes such factors 
as weather or seasons, over which the 
farmer can exercise little or no con- 
trol, may result in yields much larger 
or smaller than expected. 


In 1920 when foreign demand for 
our goods decreased sharply commer- 
cial and industrial concerns adjusted 
their supply of goods to this dimin- 
ished demand by curtailing produc- 
tion. They put upon the market only 
so much of their product as would be 
absorbed at the higher prices. This 
process of changing the rate of pro- 
duction of their commodities was ac- 
complished within a few weeks’ time. 
Their refusal to buy raw materials 
and labor transferred the burden of 
the decreased demand to other mem- 
bers of society, part of whom were 
farmers. 

The lessened foreign demand for 
our goods reacted very differently 
with the farming industry. The sup- 
ply of farm products for the year had 
been created. This actual or prospec- 
tive supply could not be changed be- 
fore the next crop season. Whatever 
was produced by the farmer must be 
disposed of. To hold over until the 
next crop season was as uncertain of 
justifiable reward to the farmer as 
to sell during the year it was pro- 
duced. The dropping off of the for- 
eign demand for our farm products 
did not result in a diminished volume 
of farm products going to market. Be- 
cause of the impossibility of farmers 
feeding to the market only as much of 
their product as the market could ab- 
sorb the prices of farm products took 
one of the greatest drops in the his- 
tory of this nation. 

During 1921 and 1922 the farmers 
as individuals tried to reduce costs 
of production by hiring little outside 
labor, using old machinery and feed- 
ing home-grown feeds. This sort of 
process would have resulted ordinari- 
ly in a decreased quantity of farm 
products. Nature was unusually lib- 
eral during these two years, however, 
with the result that agricultural pro- 
duction was much larger than usual. 
This has been a continuous factor in 
the extremely low prices of farm 
products. 

What can be done by the farmer 
and for the farmer to relieve the agri- 
cultural depression? 

The most tangible and _ pertinent 
part of the program for agricultural 
relief concerns each farmer as an in- 
dividual producer. Irrespective of 
market price levels and notwithstand- 
ing that much of the margin between 
costs and market prices for the pres- 
ent has disappeared, there are some 
farms which made money. Profitg on 
these farms are possible because of 
the management which is reflected in 
the kind, number and quality of live 
stock kept, and in the cropping sys- 
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Congress will 
takeit up discussing agriculture. 


Ween Aru 


sooin be in session and a large portion of its time will be 
Statutory nostrums of varied ingredients and 
theories will be ofrerea as remedies for the farmer’s ills. 


And arter: Congress 


will come presidential election oratory, campaign documents by the ton, coi- 
umes and columns in the newspapers, all telling what ails the tarmer, what he 
needs, what has been done for or against him, what ought to be done, and 
what will be done if the farmer votes right. 


In this article Mr. McNall tells what really is the matter with agriculture 


at the present time, and suggests the reat 


remedies for relief, all of which 


must be made on the farm out of tarm products py the farmer himself. No 
amount of laws, no ftiow of oratory, no tonnage of literature, will alter these 
tundamentals necessary to give the farmer a petcer return on his investment 


and labor, 


There is more sound logic on farming in this article by Mr. McNall 


thea will be heard in Congress and the presidential election combined; more 
relief offered than in ail tne laws federal and state government might pass, 
unless they were mandatory laws compelling the farmer to do the very things 


he suggests. 
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tem maintained. It is necessary to 
keep several kinds of stock, as cattle, 
hogs and pouitry, in order to utilize 
all crop and stock by-products. 

It is also necessary to obtain con- 
tinuous work tor the farmer on those 
enterprises which will later give cash 
returns. 


During ordinary times the prices re- 
ceived by most farmers are suffi- 
ciently high to justify their continu- 
ing in the business. Cropping sys- 
tems for maintaining or increasing 
yields are not absolutely necessary. 
Live stock of the average quality will 
give sufficient returns to satisty the 
financial ambitions of the ordinary 
farmer. When prices of farm prod- 
ucts are unusually, high, as during the 
war, practically any torm and quality 
of agricultural production pays. Prices 
at such times are usually so high that 
the poorest acre under production and 
the least productive cow will give re- 
turns more than enough to cover pro- 
duction costs. Farming, like labor, 
becomes less efficient but for different 
reasons. The farmer pays more at- 
tention to quantity produced than to 
the quality because practically any 
quality pays. The more one has to 
sell the greater his returns. 

When prices of farm products fall 
relative to other products the indivia- 
ual farmer finds that quantity pro- 
duction loses money. He must now 
give all thought to quality. Low- 
yielding acres, poor-producing stock 
and carelessly used labor are all 
sources of loss rather than gain. It 
now becomes necessary to retrench 
the farm business. It is important to 
get rid of inefficient cows, to utilize 
all by-products of the farm and to so 
balance the enterprises of the farm 
as to give continuous employment in 
those enterprises which are later to 
be cashed in. Labor costs represent 
about one-third of the farm costs, 
while feed represents from one-third 
to one-half. If these are not used to 
the best advantage losses are sure to 
follow. Under the best management 
margins of farm profits at times like 
the present will not be large. 

A second part of the program 
through which the farmer may secure 
relief is through the marketing of his 
products. The price of the product at 
the farmers’ gate at the present time 
is so low that he can scarcely afford 
to produce. By the time it reaches 
the retailer, however, the price is 
often so high that the consumer must 
curtail his purchases. . This, in turn, 
reacts unfavorably upon the farmer 
producer. 


There are many services to be per-. 


formed between the time an article 
leaves the farmers’ gate and the time 
it is placed on the shelves of the re- 
tailer. Assembling commodities from 
the farmers in order to ship in car- 
load lots requires time and “Time Is 
Money.” Sorting, grading and stand 
ardizing require expert knowledge. If 
sufficient quantities of standardized 
grades of certain goods can be pur- 
chased, the buyer is often willing to 
pay a premium over current market 
quotations. The premium which he 
pays represents the saving of time 
and money which otherwise would 
have been spent in searching out and 
grading the articles which he buys. 
Other services as transporting, stor- 
ing, distributing and financing, re- 


quire specialized expert knowledge 
which again must be measured in 
terms ot dollars and cents. ‘To the 
extent that farmers peritorm these 
services, individually or in groups, 
they may expect to share in the prot- 
its whicn now go to the people per- 
forming them. 


The profits which may be absorbed 
in this way are large in the aggregate 
but the returns to each farmer for 
any one year would not be great. The 
dairy cow of Wisconsin produces an 
average of 4,900 pounds of milk an- 
nually. Wach farmer keeps about fif- 
teen cows. If 20 cents a hundred 
weight above the local market price 
were returned to the farmer because 
of his performing some of these mar- 
keting services, he would profit to the 
extent of only $147 a year. If, how- 
ever, this amount were added to his 
farm income each year, he could well 
assume the risk of performing these 
services, 


Individual farmers are not in posi- 
tion to command continuously the 
quantity of product necessary to in- 
sure success in a marketing venture. 
For this reason co-operative effort in 
marketing is necessary. ‘Co-opera- 
tive marketing, in order to persist 
over a series of years, must absorb 
the present marketing steps and must 
do it as efficiently as is now being 
done, or it must assure the public oi 
increased quality and more constant 
service. Otherwise those  organiza- 
tions or individuals who are more ef- 
ficient will ultimately drive the co-op- 
erative organizations out of the field. 
If the most important function of a 
co-operative marketing organization 
is to interpose an unnecessary, addi- 
tional step in the marketing process, 
the cotoperators will ‘receive less 
than they otherwise would to the ex- 
tent of the cost of this added step un- 
less the price to consumers can be 
increased. 

Probably the two greatest services 
which a co-operative marketing or- 
ganization can perform are the assur- 
ance to buyers of uniform products 
of constant quality and of a properly 
regulated flow of products to the mar- 
ket. Both of these services, if prop- 
erly performed, will be willingly paid 
for by the consumers. 

In order to insure uniform products 
of constant quality it is necessary to 
begin with the production on the 
farm. Sorting and grading may be 
done when the article is assembled 
at some central point. If production 
has proceeded under the wide range 
of possibilities of any farming com- 
munity, however, uniformity of prod- 
uct will be impossible. The grading 
and sorting of potatoes, for example, 
may be done effectively wherever suf- 
ficient quantity is produced. Should 
the production result in many pota- 
toes of poor quality, due either to dis- 
ease or poor management, it will be 
impossible to obtain a large enough 
lot of the best quality to meet the 
continuous demand of any group of 
distributors. 

If the farms were to standardize 
their methods of production so as to 
eliminate as nearly as possible, insect 
and fungus diseases, and if they went 
one step further and grew a certain 
few desirable varieties, the marketing 
of these products would be a much 
simpler process. Premiums paid by 
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quality products would accure to tl 
producers until the whole industry bh) 


consumers for these standard, ‘ 


came so standardized. 


The value of standardization of t} 
product has been demonstrated tin 
and again whether it be in autom) 
biles, Wisconsin Holstein cattle, Me 
lo Creme cheese, California Whij 
Leghorn eggs, or Kentucky Burley t 
bacco. 


In order for co-operative marketin 
organizations to insure the best an 
most continuous markets for the 
products, they must be founded upa 
these local producing units and mui 
impress upon them the benefits to f 
derived trom the production of un 
form product of high quality. 

One of the most serious handicaj| 
today in the co-operative marketin) 
ot milk is that farmers who produc 
dirty milk unfit for human consumj 
tion receive the same price as d 
farmers who produce clean, wholk 
some milk. This sort of market 
puts a premium upon milk of poc 
quality. 

Probably no phase of marketin’ 
has been given so much newspape 
space as the wasteful method ¢ 
dumping our farm products upon th 
market. Approximately 30 per cer 
of our farm products are forced upo 
the market within two months atte 
the end of the crop season. 7 

Loans which are made for the pu) 
pose of producing these commoditie 
usually extend no longer than th 
end of the producing season. lnm: 
diately upon the harvesting of th 
crop the farmers are confronted wit 
the problem of repaying these loans 
The usual solution consists in an in 
mediate sale of the crops and pay 
ment of the loans. Longer time crec 
it facilities will relieve this situation 
somewhat. Since the present credi 
system is built upon a sixty-day cre¢ 
it paper it may be necessary to ere 
ate longer presonal credit facilitie, 
through legislative action. 


That such action is not absolutel) 
necessary for the proper handling o 
farm products has been demonstrate’ 
by various co-operative marketing 0) 
ganizations. These organizations no 
only furnish collective collateral fo 
financing the farmers by properl 
storing and insuring the products s 
loans may be made on them, but the’ 
also perform the most valuable sery 
ices of withholding from the marke 
the big volume of the goods until the 
are wanted by the consuming public 
This service is doubly effective wher 
consumers are guaranteed a continy 
ous quantity of goods of standar 
quality. | 

Another viewpoint of the depresse: 
agricultural situation pertains to thi 
farm dollar and what it will buy 
Should the farmer succeed by prams 
farm organization in changing ‘hi: 
minus net returns to plus and shoul 
he add to his income by the co-oper 
tive marketing of his product, hi 
problem has been but partially solved 
He must be able to buy with a bushe 
of wheat, or a pound of butter fat, 0! 
a pound of pork as much labor, ma 
chinery, building material, coal, cloth 
ing or food as was possible befor 
the war, or during normal times. U 
til this is accomplished the agricu! 
tural depression will not completel 
disappear. + 


NOTICE! 


On account of a small fire in 
Cloverland Magazine office but 
which did considerable damage to 
the magazine press, and then ina- 
bility to get repairs promptly, 
publication of this, the November 
issue, was seriously delayed. Th 
actual loss was slight, but the in- 
cident was one of those tle 

is far 


things that unfortunately 
reaching in its effect. 
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ARMERS, perhaps more than 
any other class of people, show 
more of the proverbial aptitude 
of sheep to follow the leader. 
/Tt doesn’t seem to make much differ- 
'ence who sets the pace in any par- 
‘ticular community, or how it is set, 
‘the farmers almost invariably follow 
the leader. 
| On the great fertile prairies of the 
West somebody first set the pace with 
‘corn, and the others grew corn and 
‘grew corn until nearly all the farm- 
ers were broke. Then somebody dis- 
‘covered that wheat was more profit- 
‘able and gradually the farmers turned 
to growing wheat. Now they are 
nearly ail broke again. 


In the South the farmers raised cot- 
‘ton years ago and each successive 
‘generation continued raising cotton 
until nearly all of them were broke. 
‘Tt has been a hard task to get many 
‘of them to even keep a cow and pro- 
vide enough food on the farm to feed 
their families “so set” had they be- 
come in their ways of farming. 

In Wisconsin the value of the dairy 
cow was demonstrated years ago and 
the farmers of that state have gone 
in for dairying. They haven’t gone 
‘proke because they have been provid- 
‘ing a product that goes in a steady 
flow to market the year round. The 
nature of dairy farming also makes 
considerable diversification necessary, 
so Wisconsin farmers have not been 
putting their eggs all in one basket. 


The idea of diversification led to 
growing other crops as side lines, 
which add considerable revenue to 
the farm. 


In the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
somebody developed the value of 
growing potatoes and most farmers 
went in for potatoes. For several 
‘years potatoes paid splendid  divi- 
dends but during the last three years 
they have been produced at a loss ex- 
cept where large yields per acre were 
‘encouraged through advanced cultural 
‘methods. 

Potatoes having failed to produce 
the required revenue from year to 
year a strong movement has been 
started to launch 
dairying on a large 
scale, similar to 
Wisconsin, but with- 
out taking on the di- 
versification fea- 
tures and_= special 
cash crop attributes 
that characterize 
farming in that 
State. Only in two 
counties are real ef- 
forts being made to 
broaden the scope 
of agriculture be- 
yond just dairy 
farming—in Gogebic 
and Ontonagon 
counties. In these 
two counties practi- 
cally everything as- 
sociated with agri- 
cultural are under- 
going experimenta- 
tion with the idea of 
determining adapta- 
bility to local soils 
and climate and pro- 
duction on a com- 
mercial basis, with- 
out eliminating 


dairying, live stock 
and root crops as 


Major factors in 
farming at the pres- 
ent time. 
Horticulture, how- 
ever, has never en- 
tered very seriously 
into any of the 
schemes of develop- 
ment, and in most 
instances it has 
been ridiculed and 
tabooed by both 
farmers and agricul- 
tural experts. Yet 
Nature demonstrates 
annually that most 
Of the soil and cli- 
mate of the upper 
peninsula are pecu- 


Magnus Nelson; only Fruit Farmer 
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Upper Peninsula Adapted for Fruit Growing 
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liarly adapted for berry culture be- 
cause these small fruits grow wild 
and in abundance. In fact, cut-over 


areas yield such a tremendous supply 
of raspberries that practically none 
of the domestic varieties are grown. 
Farmers just go out and pick what 
they want for their own use, sell an 
extra pail full for $3 or $4, and quit, 
although they could sell ten or 100 
pailfulls if they had them. 


It would not be profitable to pick 
wild raspberries for market because 
they are too hard to get and too soft 
for packing for transportation very 
far, or for keeping in good condi- 
tion for more than twenty-four hours. 
Yet there are large numbers of people 
who would like to get raspberries 
each year, but can not be supplied by 
pickers of wild berries and neither 
have they the time nor conveniences 
to go to the berry patches themselves. 


In the presence of this great un- 
filled market is the opportunity to 
grow domestic raspberries under the 
most favorable conditions with which 
nature has endowed any region of the 
continent, Tame raspberries will 
yield all the way from $400 to $700 
an acre, returning perhaps as much 
net profit as any product that grows 
in the ground for which there is a 
general market, and many times more 
than any of the general farm crops. 

The cost’ of starting a raspberry 
patch is just what the farmer, his 
wife, or one of the children chooses 
to make it. Where there is a mature 
berry patch in the neighborhood slips 
and sprouts may be had for nothing, 
as a rule, or a start may be made 
with no more than one dollar or so 
with a responsible nursery. From 
these canes others quickly grow and 
within the period of a few years a 
patch of considerable commercial val- 
ue may be developed with proper 
care. Raspberry bushes will grow in- 
to cash values quicker than anything 
on the farm. There never has been a 
glut on the raspberry market and it 
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is not likely within the age of the next 
generation that there will be, for the 
demand has never been fully supplied 
and with a growing supply the de- 
mand will naturally increase. 


Strawberries offer another splendid 
opportunity for the farmer and his 
family to substantially increase the 
farm income. They will yield $200 to 
$400 per acre, and the profit is a good 


multiple of the cost of investment, 
ground rent and labor. Like rasp- 
berries, the profits depend entirely 


upon the varieties that do the best un- 
der local soil and climatic conditions, 
care and culture. An experienced 
berry grower will make the top yields 
named here every year unless an ex- 
tremely unfavorable season should oc- 
cur, or his plants suffer an unusual 
attack of disease. Seasonal freaks 
affect all other farm crops in the 
same way, but the loss is not so great 
under these circumstances as when 
the whole farm is impoverished from 
the same cause. But year in and year 
out the berries may be depended up- 
on to go a long way toward balancing 
the farm budget at the close of the 
year, and build up the profits. 
Possibilities of fruit growing in the 
upper peninsula does not end with 
berries. They are only the begin- 
ning. Tree fruit, particularly certain 
kinds of apples, has not so much as 
started on a commercial basis. 
Growing apples in the upper penin- 


-sula, particularly near the shores of 


Green Bay, Lake Michigan and Laks 
Superior, passed the experiment stage 
many years ago, yet the results have 
not been capitalized. In apple pro- 
duction there is again that old exam- 
ple of the sheep. Somebody discov- 
ered that Greenings, Wealthies, Woif 
River, Dutchess, Transparents ani 
several varieties of crab apples, yield 
splendid crops in this northern coun- 
try. Farmers who thought enough of 
an orchard to plant one, set out noth- 
ing but these varieties, just followed 
the leader who had blased but one 
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path. These varieties have borne pro- 
lifically in spite of no care, for rarely 
is the farmer found who has so much 
as kept his trees pruned, to say noth- 
ing of spraying. They were just 
stuck in the ground and left to their 
own salvation. What would become 
of other crops if treated in the same 
manner? 

3ut this is not all of the 
When these trees came into bearing 
there has been loud cussing of the 
varieties because they were not keep- 
ers, with the single exception of 
Greenings, and Greenings do not com- 
mand the best prices on the market. 

Harvesting these crops, in most 
cases, has been a comedy and a trag- 
edy. The apples that would not fall 
off are shaken down, and those that 


story. 


won’t shake off are clubbed down. 
Then, without sorting any farther 
than just the varieties, the farmers 


have carted away the bruised, wormy,. 
scaley, knotty mess to some grocery 
store and kicked because the mer- 
chant would not pay the same price 
he pays for nice, sound handpicked 
apples from southern Michigan and 
Door county, Wisconsin, or the fancy 
price Washington apple growers re- 
ceived for their carefully graded, per- 
fect, hand-wrapped apples. Some at- 
tempt to peddle the product around 
to houses in the small towns and the 
cities, but with no better result. Usu 
ally they return home, damning ev- 
erybody, the apples in particular, and 
turn the hogs in to eat the rest. 

It has been contended by somebody 
that winter apples could not be 
grown in the Upper Peninsula cf 
Michigan, and this has been accepted 
as final dictum by most farmers and 
even some of our agricultural experts 
who ought to know better than to lay 
down under such an anonymous chal- 
lenge. Nobody has ever attempted 
real, honest, determined experimenta- 
tion with winter varieties of apples in 
the upper peninsula, so who has au- 
thority to say what varieties can be 
grown or can’t be grown? 

It is true that a farmer here and 
there has at some time or other stuck 
out a Baldwin, a 
Northern Spy, or a 
Jonathan, perhaps a 
King or Spitzenberg, 


or some~ other var- 
iety less known, or 
less popular for lo- 
cal consumption, “to 
see what it would 
do.” 3ecause it 


didn’t do much of 
its own accord, or 
died, that variety 
was “no good for 
this country.” So 
marketing the fall 
apples through the 
slush box system 
or pigs has constitut- 
ed the general dis- 
posal of the apple 
crop. 

There are a few 
outstanding men in 
the upper peninsula, 
however, who have 
tried to grow an or- 
ehard along right 
lines, and without 
exception these men 
have been successful! 
and made money, 
Overshadowing all 
others in this line of 
honest endeavor is 
C. I. Cook, of Me- 
nominee, who now 
has 150 acres in or- 
chard. Think of it! 
One hundred an! 
fifty acres in apple 
trees where so many 
Sal y= “dt can't be 
qone,”’ 

A small portion of 
this orchard is just 
coming into bearing. 


Off of thirty-five 
acres Mr. Cook har- 
vested about 8,000 


bushels this fall, bet- 
(Con’d on p. 10) 
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Vicissitudes of Autumn 


UTUMN marks the closing of harvest for 
A most farm products. It is the period of the 

year when farm products are dumped pro- 
miscuously upon the market. It is tax-paying time, 
the day of settlement of financial obligations and 
renewal of the mortgage. It is the advance of 
winter which calls forstockingup on clothing, food, 
fuel and good shelter. It is the time when farm- 
ers take a forced inventory of their work and pro- 
duction, balance their books and fix their budget 
for the next year without realizing it. 

When the balance is on the red side of the 
ledger, whether he keeps books or not, the farm- 
er’s vision becomes red like the leaves of autumn. 
He blames the government, the railroads, the cor- 
porations—damns about everybody and everything, 
including the farm which has done its best under 
his own guidance. 

The farmer organizer is also an autumnal prod- 
uct, and he comes along at this time of year to 
sympathize with the farmer in his autumn mood, 
and maka promises for a bright future if the farm- 
er will only join his organization. The farmer 
does so, pays the fee, and takes consolation in the 


thought, “Now, by cracky, we'll show ’em.” A 
year rolls around and it is the same thing over 
again. Why? 


The average organizer exaggerates the merit of 
his organization through ignorance of methods 
that would make it a success and give relief to 
the farmer, or wilfully withholds the truth. He 
doesn’t tell the farmer that his organization is 
merely an agency through which the farmer can 
help himself by following certain fundamental 
business principles which must be his sole guide, 
and which are unalterable, whether in the local 
co-operative or the larger commodity selling organ- 
ization. Lack of dissemination of this all-impor- 
tant information and insistance that education in 
marketing be made the first step, are responsible 
for sO many co-operative failures and blasted hopes 
for a better day in farming. 

The few successful commodity selling organiza- 
tons of the country passed through thirty years of 
experimentation, trials, disorganization, reorgani- 
zation and grief until they finally found the way. 
They are now pointing the Way to producers of 
other farm products, who must follow the same 
general lines of procedure if they are to succeed. 
These include careful grading, standardization as 
to quality and form, care in handling, building up 
a trade among consumers for the standardized care- 
fully handled product, and 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion from all members from year to year. Prepara- 
tion of the products is up to the farmer, selling and 
establishing a growing trade is up to the market 
management and sales end of the organization. 
But management must first have the goods in the 
right form to sell or the whole venture is a failure. 
And it will also fail even if the goods are in the 
right form and the sales. end is incompetent to 
find and build up a market. 

This is no over-night proposition, even when 
farmers copy in detail methods of the successful 
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organizations. The consumer is the final judge of 
how he will spend his money, and he will not be- 
come a steady, dependable customer if the product 
fails to measure up to standard at any time or the 
sales service fails to supply the produet when 
wanted. 

Perfecting marketing machinery of this kind is 
a slow process, and when farmers are told frankly 
what they must do and what they may not expect 
for some little time, and are then enrolled into an 
organization on this basis, chances are very favor- 
abel that they will succeed providing they stick 
together. Farmers who don’t have enough faith in 
their own organization to patronize jt with their 
product, or who refuse to be guided by its rules, 
are not very good co-operators and the organization 
will fail. Neither will waving the magic wand of 
a co-operative panacea for the ills of farming bring 
desired results no more than the foolish idea that 
the consuming public can be bludgeoned into pay- 
ing prices arbitrarily fixed by a mighty farmers’ 
organization. 

If half the money that has been squandered chas- 
ing vagaries, building up rival organizations and 
organizing 20-operatives, most of which have failed 
or gotten nowhere, had beenspentsending lecturers 
through the country telling hard, cold facts and for 
literature telling the same story, farmers would 
row have a real start in the co-operative move- 
ment, or at least, a sound foundation laid for a 
marketing structure that would succeed and en- 
dure. 


What’s Your Cow Worth? 


VERAGE annual production of dairy cows in 
A the United States is 160 pounds of butter 

fat. Cost accounting of keeping cows on 
ordinary feed indicates that a cow making only 
J£0 pounds of butter fat a year does not pay for 
her feed. So all the cows in the United States are 
not paying their combined feed bill! 

Dairly authorities agree that a cow to return a 
fair profit over her cost of keeping, which includes 
iabor and feed, should make at least 300 pounds of 
butter fat a year, while some contend she should 
give at least 350 pounds. These figures show that 
a lot of cows are shy 140 pounds of butter fat a 
year at least to make them profitable, for cows 
that give 350 and 400 pounds of butter fat a year 
are in the pure bred and good grade class and usu- 
ally are not for sale. 

Farmers may not consider their labor, or the 
labor of their wives and members of their family 
worth anything, and many do not, but when it 
comes to putting more into a cow than they take 
out, they ought to sit up nights and begin figuring 
how much each cow is really worth. 


An Unheralded Warning 


HREE years ago Michigan Agricultural Col- 

lege asked the farmers to save two years’ 

supply of seed corn, and to make it a prac- 

tice each year of saving two years’ supply of seed, 

sc that they would not be caught short by an un- 

favorable seed year. Similar efforts were made by 

other agricultural colleges and their extension men. 

Few farmers took the advice or heeded the warn- 
ing. 

Severe frosts throughout the country early in 
September hit nearly all corn in.an early stage of 
maturity, and good seed for next year will be 
scarce and high priced, according to all reports. 
A carry over of good seed corn from last year 
would have come in mighty handy next year for 
the farmer himself, and any surplus could be sold 
at a good profit. 

While the corn crop of the United States this 
year is slightly larger than last \the quality is 
greatly inferior, and good seed can not be selected 
from inferior quality. 


What’s wrong here? Certain Iowa politicians 
are telling the world how poor the farmers are, 
while a group of publications is escorting the rep- 
resentatives of twenty-five big advertising agen: 
cies through the state to prove what a trenmen- 
dous buying power the farmers have. 
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Subsidizing Wheat Farmers 


HEAT farmers have been caught two yea 

W in succession with a tremendous over-pr 

duction of wheat and most of these on 
crop farmers are facing financial ruin because the 
product, when marketed at all, must be sold at 
heavy loss. All sorts of remedies have been 
fered, ranging from various schemes for co-oper, 
tive marketing to price fixing by the governmen 
Senator Brookhart of Iowa goes a step further an 
wants the government to buy the whole wheat er 
at a fair price to the farmers and market it. 

The Brookhart scheme would be an out-and-o1 
subsidy, to wheat farmers, adding another billi 
dollars or so to the national tax budget to whic 
everybody would be compelled to contribute, fo 
we are all taxpayers, directly or indirectly. 1 
doesn’t make much difference which method i 
used to extract taxes from the pocketbook. | 

A subsidy is a subsidy, no matter who gets it) 
and is paid with taxes. Taxes are distributed 
that all pay a share whether they benefit from th’ 
subsidized agency or not. It is difficult to under 
stand how Senator Brookhart squares this ar 
ment for subsidizing wheat farmers with his ane 
ment against the proposed iniquitous ship subsid: 
and which did more than any other one argumen 
to elect him to the United States Senate from Iowa 

About four years ago beef cattle and sheep rais 
crs were hit the hardest of any class of farmers ir 
the world’s history, unless it might be the farmers 
of Russia under Utopian bolshevism. The collapse 
of the live stock market not only made bankrupt 
cf thousands of stockmen, but submerged many i 
debt so far they may never get out. 

Cotton growers a few years ago had a similar ex 
perience, although not quite so disastrous. 

During the past two years potato growers choos: 
ing this one-crop idea of farming, nearly went to 
the wall, and prospects for them this year are not 
much better. Still, no potato grower has asked the 
government to buy the potato crop at a fair pric 
and market it. Stockmen didn’t ask for a subsid 
to help them out. Cotton growers didn’t ask the 
government to subsidize them. ) 

Dairy farmers and others who have practiced 
diversification have managed to keep their heads 
above water during the period of depression, and 
some of them have been making a little money. It 
is no fault of theirs that other farmers chose to 
put their eggs in one basket, and that many one- 
crop farmers have not even kept a cow, or a flock 
of chickens, or raised enough garden truck to keep 
the wolf from the door in their financial distress. | 
Yet all these farmers and the others that have not 
emerged from the red side of the ledger should be 
called upon to pay taxes to subsidize the wheat 
farmer, according to Brookhart. 

Brookhart might say these taxes would be levied | 
against “big business” and the corporations and 
farmers would not have to pay them, like some 
other visionaries and make-believes, but they nev- 
er explain how added tax burdens are passed along 
to the consumer, who pays the accumulation with | 
interest. 

There is now a “farm bloc” in Congress and the 
farmers as a whole need it and all the efficiency it 
can give, and Brookhart is in it, but such a wild 
scheme as he proposes will soon render it impo- 
tent. 


4 
Some of the same people who have been | 
us to eat just one more slice of bread at each meal 
in order to absorb the great wheat surplus and 
thus put the American wheat farmer back on his 
feet, have been buying Canadian wheat recently 
because it is cheaper. 


a 


Figure out the freight rate by the pound or 
bushel on anything you buy or sell, and then de 
duct the amount from the price you pay or receiv 
It wil! show you exactly what relation freight 
rates have on making prices. a 


- 

oy. 

If laws could make farmers prosperous it would — 
be more economical to enact them than maintain 
our agricultural colleges and the extension and a 


perimental services they perform, 
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KINNY” Butterworth earned 
his name. Of all the scrawny, 
bony, thin-cheeked children 
that had ever been seen in 
Serr of Fairfield, he was un- 
ytedly the “porest,’’ as the sympa- 
¢@ women of the community term- 
he He was an only child, and 
on of a fairly well-to-do farmer. 

‘ed ars. Butterworth despairingly ex- 

jJained to her best friends, it wasn’t 
. Oe William, which was “Skin- 
* name by baptism, didn’t have 

h to eat. Mr. Butterworth had 
ck farm, and every vegetable 
ae would grow in the state was also 
laced upon the family table. His 
‘ife was the sort of cook whose culin- 
*y achievements sons look back up- 


1/5 to the city to make their fortunes, 
‘ad live in boarding houses. The milk 
‘ume fresh daily from Blossom, the 
‘sloved family cow. So apparently it 
‘as not malnutrition that troubled 


Mr. Butterworth told his wife not 
worry about the boy. ‘“He’s just 
vowing,” he would say, “let him 
one. ” 

\“Skinny” took part in boys’ games 
and out of school, and seemed to 


. 


ja wistfully when they are grown up, 
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“Skinny” vs. Blossom 
By HELEN LORENZ WILLIAMS 


“Why, then we’ve got to take her 
away. But the government will pay 
you for her.” 


“Pay me for her! Do you mean 
you'd kill her?” exclaimed Mrs. But- 
terworth hotly. 

“Yes, can’t take any chances with 
tuberculous cows, you know. And 
their meat ain’t no better to eat than 
their milk is to drink, either,’ said 
the inspector. 

Mrs. Butterworth’s eyes. blazed. 
“Listen to me, young man,” she said. 
“T wouldn’t let anybody in this whole 
county touch that cow. She’s all 
right. I know she is. She comes in 
my kitchen every morning to get her 
handfull of clover from me, the same 
as she’s been doing since she was a 
calf. Why, I’d as soon part with Blos- 
som as I would with my boy. Not 
quite,” she corrected herself quickly, 
“but almost.” 

The inspector looked at her. sharp- 
ly. ‘“You’ve got a boy?” he asked. 
“Does he drink Blossom’s milk?” 

“Of course he does,” said Mrs. But- 
terworth, “about a quart a day.” 

“IT see. Well now, suppose that cow 
has tuberculosis and your boy has 
been drinking her milk? Suppose he 
should get infected and maybe have 


joy them, but for some unknown 
ason he would tire more quickly 
an his friends. He would sit down 
| the pump and pant for breath, or 
buld come home stoop-shouldered, 
luffing his feet, and throw himself 
wn on the couch in the dining room. 
-) one, it seemed, was troubled by 
is except his mother. 


One day a stranger appeared at the 
cchen door. “J’m the state inspec- 
bd the Department of Agriculture,” 

id briskly. “I’m giving tubercu- 
Hissts to cattle to see if they’ve got 
Got any cows here. 


: one,” said Mrs. Butterworth, 
ut I don’t understand what this is 
Bout. What is it you want to do 
ossom?” 


) lot of cows have tuberculosis, and 
get it from them the same as 
t it from each other.” 
. Butterworth now looked indig- 
“Well, don’t you worry about 
om. She’s healthy all right, and 
ives more milk than most, too.” 
she started to go into the house. 
Sorry,” said the stranger, “but this 
a matter of choice. - It’s law. 
otta give the tuberculin test to 
cow, whether you like it or not. 
is all right like you say she is, 
eedn’t worry. And you can keep 


. Butterworth turned back 
y. “And if she’s got it, what 
ns then?” 


| Who Would Think That a Pretty Cow Like This and Giving Such “De- 
‘Ticious Rich Milk” Could Spread Tuberculosis and Death. Only a ‘T. B. 
Test” Could Tell. 


consumption some fine day? Would- 
n't you be willing to part with her, 
then?” 

Just then “Skinny” came around 
the corner of the house. His little 
legs looked ludicrously thin in their 
wide trousers, and both his arms 
could easily have slipped into one of 
the flapping sleeves of his blouse. He 
mopped his forehead as he passed his 
mother and her visitor, and disap- 
peared into the house. 

Mrs. Butterworth caught the inspec- 
tor’s eye as it was fixed searchingly 
on the boy, and suddenly a terrible 
thought shot through her brain. Skin- 
ny! His thinness! That tired slouch! 
The ever increasing listlessness and 
fatigue. Suppose— 

Her frightened eyes looked into the 
inspector’s. She put an eager hand 
on his arm. “Can you test the cow 
right away?” she asked. 

“Ves, sure,’ said the inspector, 
“where is she?” 

“Come along.” Mrs. Butterworth 
led the way to a field, in which bab- 
bled a merry little brook. Blossom 
lay quietly resting in the shade of a 
huge tree, chewing her cud. 

Poor Blossom! Mrs. Butterworth’s 
gentle, much loved friend, did have 
tuberculosis. She probably had had it 
for some time. She was taken away, 
and only Mr. Butterworth had the 
courage to watch her disappear- for 
the last time down the road. But that 
was not the real tragedy, although 
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To Make 


Your Service 
Better 


What are your telephone 


problems? 


Is your service what you 
think it should be? Is 
your telephone equip- 
ment laid out satis- 
factorily? 


hie clroe= befephone=or- 
ganization .aré people 
whose business it is to 
solve your service diff- 


Culiics.: 


The Manager of your 
Telephone exchange will 
gladly arrange to have 
them call upon you. 


Théye~desire-~toa-make 
your telephone service 
as efficient as possible. 


MICHIGAN STATE 
TELEPHONE CO. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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“There is a place for the 
DAIRY COW in the 
Agriculture of Every 
Country.’— 


Whenever the cow has taken her rightful place, and 
MAN HAS DONE HIS PART, we find the high- 
est type of farming; we find farmers living on 
their own farms, raising crops in rotation, which 
is the way the Lord intended us to farm. 


We find on the farms barns with mows and bins 
and silos—regular factories working the year 
‘round, getting the very most from the farm’s 
crops and furnishing an income every day of the 
year. 


We find homes with conveniences. 


We find intelligent, thrifty, debt-free people with 
minds and hands alert from steady employment. 


We find a good citizenship—a good agriculture. 
BOOST FOR THE DAIRY COW! 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
of Michigan 
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VON PLATEN-FOX GO. 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 


Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s]Means 


Fruit Growing in the-U. P. 
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ter than 200 bushels to the acre. This 
yield will increase with more mature 
trees, to around 250 bushels to the 
acre, which will conform to the aver- 
age yield of apples on non-irrigated 
land covering a period of most any 
five or six years. Irrigated apples 
range all the way from 350 bushels to 
more than 500 bushels to the acre 
but the cost of water and labor is 
more than on non-irrigated land, and 
land rent value is more than double. 


This year is a good apple year and 
prices are a little lower than they 
have been for several years but not 
much lower. A large production, 
however, always places a higher pre- 
mium on quality, and poor apples are 
more heavily penalized than other- 
wise. This condition of the market 
naturally reflected against fall ap- 
ples, which are almost exclusively 
grown in the upper peninsula, but 
even these fall apples, free from 
spots, briises and worms, and graded 
up to desirable market standard were 
sold on the farm at 65 cents to 75 
cents a bushel, and even better in 
some localities, to jobbers and whole- 
salers. There is good profit in grow- 
ing apples at this price. 


Farmers of the upper’ peninsuia 
having fall apples for sale are com- 
plaining bitterly against the price. 
Some could not sell at all. But what 
kind of apples did they offer ths 
trade? Wormy, knotty, warty, scab- 
by, badly bruised, running in size 
from an inch to three inches in diam- 
eter, all thrown together with the 
sound apples. The farmer must get 
it into his head that consumers choose 
what they pay for, just as the farmer 
chooses what he is willing to pay for, 
and will buy the best quality possible 
for the money. At the same time 
good fall apples were shipped in from 
other districts where farmers take 
care of their trees, grow quality and 
grade, and were retailing at $1.50 a 
bushel. Consumers were willing to 
pay the price, which of course includ- 
ed transportation costs and two or 
three or more commissions for hand- 
ling, while they would not pay 50 
cents a bushel for the poor quality. 
Distributors could not be expected to 
buy unmarketable products. 

Regardless of the low market this 
fall, and regardless of the difficulty 
of marketing fall apples due to the 
slight demand as compared with win- 
ter apples, nevertheless, the only 
farmer in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan who has been able to retire 
comfortably from farming on nothing 
but the proceeds from his farming op- 
erations is Magnus Nelson, of Menom- 
inee,.and he has the distinction of be- 
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ing the only real fruit farmer in (¢ 
upper peninsula. He developed thi 
acres of orchard and while this y 
maturing devoted his time to bey 
growing, specializing with strawt 
ries. When he was considerably 4. 
der 60 years of age he decided 
quit, sold his farm, and will take ‘¢ 
rest of his life easy on the ineog 
from about $100,000, which ought 6 
be enough to satisfy any man. } 


But to return to Mr. Cook’s orchi¢ 
of 150 acres. The planting of this +. 
chard and the harvest of 8,000 bu 
els of apples this fall, are the legs » 
portant features. The outstandig 
feature is the fifty acres of Stark %- 
licious apples, the highest price ¥ 
ter apple on the market, the kind tlt 
sells for two for a quarter, or in 
cents apiece, and never less thn 
three for a quarter on fruit stan 
The Stark Delicious are just com! 
into bearing. Now iet some wisea 
who says “it can’t be done” sharfa 
his pencil and figure out the anni} 
income from these fifty acres whh 
these trees come into full beari 
He may depend upon it that th 
trees are properly pruned, prope 
sprayed each year, and that the fr 
will be properly graded for market 

A stray Stark Delicious apple ti 
has been found on some farms in t 
upper peninsula that is giving a ¢ 
yield, but nowhere has a farmer ti- 
en advantage of this opportunity p 
canitalize it with increased prod)- 
tion. The possessor of one of 

1 


precious trees was found who did 

even know the name of the apple 

knew it was a “good keeper.” All 
which goes to show the extent of : 
interest in the orchard. In fact) 
great many farmers do not know t 
names of all the apples in their 
chards, or their habits, or adaptabil; 
to local soii and climate, or salabil} 
on the market. 


The Stark Delicious has dem<¢- 
strated its adaptability to the upft 
peninsula soil and climate, and ne 
no introduction to the highest pri 
apple market. 


Now comes the Northern Spy, te 
top-notcher of commercial winter 
ples for home storage, and which w 
ally commands a better price 4 
any other variety for that purpose. 
is the general opinion that the Nor? 
ern Spy will not do well north of t? 
Straits of Mackinac. Perhaps some | 
the southern Michigan Spies will n 
amount to much, nor will the se 


of nursery stock merely labe 
“Northern Spy’? be considered as 
criterion. No experimentation h 
been made to develop a strain 
Northern Spy that will do well int 
upper peninsula. Some may ha 
planted them but that is quite diff 
ent from “working” with them. — 


When man fails to aid nature 
propagate under new conditions, 
sometimes happens that old Moth 
Nature herself, in her mysterious, | 
lent way, reveals to man some 
thing he has overlooked. In oth 
words, gives him a hunch to wa 
him up and see \the _ possibiliti 
around him. 

Nature appears to have done th 
very thing with the Northern S 
Only this fall, R. N. Kebler, supe 
tendent of the Menominee County A 
ricultural School, happened to | 
driving along a road near Dagge' 
and being a horticulturist as well : 
an agriculturist, took keen interest 
observing orchards and talked wi 
farmers about them. He stopped | 
cone farm and was looking over tl 
orchard. Suddenly he became i 
tensely interested in a certain tr 
and its fruit. It was a Northern §] 
with as fine quality of fruit as mé 
be found anywhere. He learned th 
the tree had been bearing the 
kind of fruit for several years. 

“Whether this is a freak, I do 2 
know,” said Mr. Kebler, “but I @ 
going to take some scions and prop 
gate them. If nature has devel 
a strain of Northern Spy in ni 
tion, that bears like this tree, th 
is no longer any need to talk at 
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rowing fruit in the upper peninsula. 

Ve will just go ahead and do it.” 
| Perhaps this tree is a “freak.” So 
the Stark Delicious. A man 

med Stark propagated it and gave 
, its name. No doubt other vari- 
ties of apples have been freaks in 
‘heir time, while others have been 
eyeloped. . 

We know that the Stark Delicious 

adaptable for the upper peninsula. 
Ve have every reason to believe that 

ture has demonstrated the _possi- 
jlity of the Northern Spy. Who can 
jay what future the Baldwin, the 
‘Ging, the Spitzenberg, the Jonathan, 

a in the upper peninsula when 
yonest, determined efforts are made 
» develop them? 

ile these experiments are being 
ried on, it would pay the farmers 
9 clean up their orchards of fall ap- 

Ke spray them sufficiently to keep 
aE diseases and insects, hand pick 
he fruit, grade it, and try marketing 
‘n this new basis. 

‘Surely the farmers won’t plead guil- 
y to lacking the ambition and per- 
‘everence of Mr. Cook and Mr. Nel- 
on. It may be said that “Mr. Cook 
ga rich man” and can afford to go in 
or orcharding. But what of Magnus 
Jelson? He quit a job of driving a 
-amber company’s team at about 50 
‘ents a day, and went out on a wild 
jighty acres of land littered with 
tumps; windfalls and brush, bought 
nm the terms of nothing down because 
e had nothing to pay. 
|He grew tired of his job and con- 
inually kicked about it to the “boss.” 
fe harped on the possibility of de- 
‘eloping a farm until one day the 
boss” became weary of hearing the 
tory, and told him to go out on an 
eighty” and make it into a farm, fig- 
ring that Nelson would soon tire of 
t and return, tickled to death to get 
is old job back. Magnus accepted 
he offer, climbed down from the wag- 
‘nm and quit. The incident was a 
tanding joke about the mills of Me- 
‘ominee. But Magnus didn’t come 
‘ack. He stayed right on the “eighty” 
md commenced growing berries. Lat- 
‘r he started an orchard and did his 
wn experimenting with varieties of 
jpples until he found which would do 
he best. Certain fall apples were 
jure, and he grew these but he spent 
ourteen years experimenting. In the 
neantime he grew berries and more 
erries, but as the orchard elaborated 
nd came into bearing, he diminished 


AT the soils and climatic fea- 
tures of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan are particularly adapt- 
id to the raising of Green Mountain 
ertified seed potatoes, that there is 
“Nl urgent and nationwide demand for 
his variety of seed, and that the 
armers of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan are overlooking an unusual 
‘ommercial opportunity in failing to 
‘ive more attention to this agricul- 
ural feature is the opinion of Kris 
emis, manager of the certified seed 
\epartment of the Michigan Potato 
‘Towers’ Exchange of Cadillac, Mich- 
fa” who recently visited the penin- 

in the interests of seed potato 
-Troduction. “ 


| Mr. Bemis visited most of the agri- 

tural communities throughout the 
eninsula, and in company with sev- 
ral of the county agricultural agents, 
vr some of the best potato fields. 


ile it is true that there may be 

e over-production of common ta- 

2 stock potatoes there is a decided 

k of the certified seed potatoes, 

ch are now in such urgent de- 

1a nd,’ Mr. Bemis declared. ‘“We are 

tr eiving constant and urgent calls 

br ough our exchange for carload lots 

it Green Mountain, Russett Rurals, 

‘tish Cobblers, Early Ohio, and other 

Ie eties of certified seed potatoes 

rom practically every section of the 
ountry. 

The great need right now is for 

jh e Green Mountain variety. We have 

d for the most part to meet the de- 

haa mds for the other certified seed 

Jarieties from our Lower Michigan 

{elds. Green Mountain seed, however, 


~ 


the berry patch and took life a little 
easier. Finally he quit work in time 
to spend many years enjoying the 
fruits of his labor, which was done 
considerably more above the collar 
than below it, although not quite so 
ardorous. 

The populace, more particularly the 
farmers, always shake their heads 
and look askance at anything new, 
especially when it breaks an old, es- 
tablished precedent all have been 
following like sheep. It is not so long 
ago that ‘dairying could not succeed” 
anywhere in the Lake Superior Basin, 
but now dairying is the leading in- 
dustry and is being pushed as _ para- 
mount to all else in every county in 
the North. 


Peas “could not be grown success- 
itully” because the soil was not right 
and the climate was too cold, but now 
the greatest pea experiment station 
in the world is at Ashland, Wiscon- 
sin, and that state provides about 
three-fourths of the pea pack of the 
nation. Most of these are grown 
where “it couldn’t be done.” 

When Kansas was first settled 
“wheat could not be grown” there, 
but for the last twenty years Kansas 
has been the leading wheat state of 
the union. All that is the matter 
with wheat now is that a good thins 
was over-done by Kansas farmers and 
thousands of others who _ followed 
them like sheep. 

It may be possible that berry grow- 
ing and orcharding may be over-done 
in the upper peninsula when the farm- 
ers stampede in that direction, but 
before that time arrives, a large por- 
tion of them will have “made their 
pile” and they should worry. 

To go in for orcharding does not 
mean to discontinue dairy farming or 
any other tyne of farming that is 
profitable. The orchard and ~berry 
patch should be merely supplemental 
to the farm, in the beginning, and as 
time passes they will prove their 
worth. But the farmer will never 
succeed with fruit until he studies 
marketing and the demands of his 
customers and meets them. Produc- 
tion of quality fruit is half, and prop- 
er marketing is the other half. No 
farmer would buy his own apples in 
the manner he usually offers them to 
his customers, and at a price he ex- 
nects them to pay. He would say 
“they are only fit for the pigs,” and 
that is exactly all they are fit for, so 
he feeds them to the pigs. 


Demand for Seed Potatoes 


is typically adanted to the soil and 
climatic conditions of the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan, and it is from 
this section that the best seed has 
been shipped. Thus far, we regret to 
say, only one potato grower in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan has met 
our inspection requirements. That 
man is John Delongchamp of Cham- 
pion, Michigan, and we have pur- 
chased his entire crop for this year. 
We are making every possible effort 
to encourage Upper Michigan farm- 
ers to adopt this feature of agricul- 
ture. We understand that a few have 
started in on the Russett Rural va- 
riety. We do not believe that this is 
advisable for the Upper Michigan ter- 
ritory, largely for the reason that con- 
ditions in the lower peninsula are 
much more favorable for this variety 
We have been able to secure a more 
desirable product from that section of 
the state, and our demand for that 
particular tyne is not so urgent at 
this time. 

“T could place ten carloads of cer- 
tified Green Mountain seed today if I 
eould get them, at top market prices. 


We could almost definitely assure 
raisers of Green Mountain seed a 20 
to 40 per cent increase on their in- 
come on each acre, as compared with 
the common table stock, which the 
Upper Michigan tarmers are now 
raising. We hope that next year will 


bring about some tangible results.” 


Women aren’t smoking so much as 
they used to. That’s because nobody 
objects to their smoking any more.— 
New York Tribune. 
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California or Florida 


Enjoy a winter where you can get a 
complete change and find every form 
of outdoor diversion. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring over 
perfect highways, through fertile valleys— 
with palms, flowers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in the mountains, golf 
and tennis are some of the pastimes afiorded. 


A visit to either of these wonderful regions, 
with their balmy air and warm sunshine, will 
rejuvenate and give you the opportunity to 
play, rest and go sight-seeing. 


Every possible preference you may have in 
regard to living accommodations can be pro- 


vided for. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


offers unequaled high-grade train service 
with a wide choice of scenic and direct routes. 


Our ticket agents and representatives will be pleased to 
submit an attractive itinerary, furnish illustrated booklets 
and full information regarding fares, train schedules or in 
any way help you plan your winter trip, or address 


M. R. Leahy, G. P. A., C. 8 N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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COST OF RAISING CROPS 

Reports have been compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from over 4,000 farmers on costs 
of production of the 1922 crop. These 
figures show that on the average in 
1922 it cost 66 cents to produce a 
bushel of corn, 53 cents to produce a 
bushel of oats, and $1.23 to produce 
a bushel of wheat. The cost figures 


include all charges ue labor and for 
use of land. 


Can a fellow be arrested for break- 
ing into song? (I know of some that 
would). 

In case every one else is wrong is 
the millwright? 

Can you sleep comfortably under a 
sheet of ice and blanket of snow? 


0 


enesnlnt DIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


A Valuable T estimonial 


ture is 


Sight. 


*‘Ideal”’ Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 


OB 
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In a recent issue of the New York Times 
Pictorial Section, Field Marshal Von Hinden- 
burg is shown equipped for hunting in the 
Bavarian Mountains, 
man of note. 


suspended from his neck while on his rifle he 
carries a Hensoldt ‘“‘Ziel-Dialyt’”’ 


Not only was this General in a position to 
have the best binocular there is, but his vast 
experience in making observations is a guar- 
antee that he selected the “‘Ideal Dialyt’’ for 
his personal use, in the war and for the hunt, 
because of its superiority. 


Why not delight yourself by getting one of 
these renowned glasses for your Christmas? 


Write for new reduced prices and Booklet ‘'A‘’ to 


M. Hensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A. RITZ, Manager for U.S.A. 


he being also a hunts- 
Plainly discernible in this pic- 
Hensoldt “Ideal Dialyt’’ Binocular 


Telescope 


2 Stone Street, New York 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


A Friendly Bank in A Live Town 
Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE’ US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice. Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst, Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 


Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 
We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 
Officers: Ellsworth §. Coe, Pres.; Chas. E. 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. Van Wagner, Vice 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, Cashier; Geo. Zam- 
bon, Asst. Cashier; Irene Colberg, Asst. 
Cashier. 


——— 
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They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 
Menominee, Michigan 
“The Bank of the People’ 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; RST Beneath. Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F'. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 


A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 


Pres.; W. G. Fretz, 
L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; EB. M. 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain, 


f. P. Bohn, Vice Pres. ; 


Chamberlain, 
Cashier; Helen 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank hag 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 


Correspondence Invited. 


Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 

Vice Pres.; Fred 8. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 

Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 
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Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE GANG 
HEADING MITRE 
EDGER GROOVING 
CONCAVED CROSS CUT 
LATH DRAG 
SIDING Fully Warranted —— MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Merchandising Products 


(Continued from page 4) 


chandising program centering on its 
“Diamond Brand” enabled it to move 
over $8,000,000 worth of walnuts last 
year. The Okanagan United Growers 
of British Columbia have developed 
a system that marketed almost $1,- 
700,000 worth of apples last year. 


The Fraser Valley Dairies, a sub- 
sidiary of the Fraser Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, by handling the 
bulk of the milk of the region, mer- 
chandised over $1,600,000 worth of 
this commodity to consumers. 


It is from these eleven practical 
commodity organizations supplied with 
more than $130,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts, and operated by the best talent 
that can be employed that we have 
much to learn about how selling can 
be done to better advantage. 

In all these sales organizations the 
keystones of successful merchandis- 
ing are observed as follows: 

A commodity marketing company to 
render necessary marketing services. It 
must be so created and operated that it 
renders unexcelled service with the 
greatest efficiency. 

An adequate volume of business is es- 


sential to permit and insure minimum 
per unit cost of operation. 
Standardized products must be pro- 


duced for this company and must be ab- 
solutely dependable in quality and pack. 
This standardized product must be at- 
tractively named and advertised. This 
means that it must be made known to 
enough consumers to win “‘two satisfied 
buyers where only one indifferent pur- 
chaser existed before.”’ 
The full and hearty 
operation of the necessary distributing 
trade, such as brokers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, must be won and maintained. 
Constant distribution of this standard- 
ized product must be so timed and placed 
as to let every consumer that desires to 
buy be able to obtain the goods when 
wanted. 
The farmer 


backing and co- 


who makes the highly de- 
manded product must receive a_ better 
price. In other words, the farmer must 
be enabled to get what his product Sells 
for to the consumer, less only the nec- 
essary merchandising margin or costs. 
Marketing has been carried on for 
many years. It is done by institu- 
tions of great or small size. It is 
noteworthy that most of the farmers 
as well as the consumers are greatly 
dissatisfied with the results of the ex- 
isting marketing machines. In all of 
the places where marketing has been 
constructively improved, ~commodity 
marketing companies have first been 
organized. Through these commodity 


organizations the actual work of mar- 


keting has been scientifically im- 
proved to obtain for the farmer the 
greatest possible proportion of what 
the consumer pays. 


In using the term “Commodity Mar- 
keting Company” there is widespread 
confusion almost everywhere. To 
quote the statement of a manager of 
one of the most successful of the com- 
modity organizations, “the reader 
must nearly grasp the idea that most 
successful co-operative associations 
are formed around one, or at most 
two, closely allied commodities, and 
that it is most essential that a co-op- 
erative sales. organization specialize 
on one, or at most two, closely allied 
products.” 


The marketing organization that 
handles large quantities each of nu- 
merous different farm products is in 
no sense a commodity enterprise. 
Such concerns are “variety market- 
ing organizations.” While there are 
a few companies of this kind in oper- 
ation their success has been slight 
and their future remains a matter of 
doubtful outcome. Success in these 
complicated “variety marketing com- 
panies” depends upon many times the 
normal amount of educational work 
among farmers and upon unusual 
need for the operation of a new and 
improved distributing system. 

Commodity marketing organization 
definitely means that virtually a sin- 
gle raw material or a single finished 
article is being handled exclusively. 
Of course there may be slight devia- 
tions so that a few other commodi- 
ties are tacked on as it were, but 
these only complicate and confuse 
the business and the membershin. 
Where a variety of products are in 
evidence, commodity marketing strict- 
ly would require as many separate 
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companies as there are distinct pq 
ucts each necessitating handling ij, 
separate and characteristic way. 


In none of the examples of sueces 
ful commodity marketing have nl. 


dlemen been abolished. Middleny 


have simply been induced to bre 
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into existence well planned progralg 
that provide vastly better and ma 
efficient service than was render 
before. Middlemen have been 
duced or employed to work for ° 
great common interest of the ind 
try of agriculture The vision tlt 
constructive minded men have h 
where marketing conditions and 
sults have been improved has be} 
to build a better marketing syste 
by using only those who were oy 
expert middlemen. 


Marketing improvement dep 
wholly upon a constructive progra 
The aim of expediently centraliz 
and well directed sales effort is to 
duce wastes in competition and to 
tablish more stable values. In tk; 


systemns have been remarkably st 
cessful. Their success has be 
achieved by the use of talented mj 
dlemen or marketing specialists * 
abolish all mildtemen, on the eco 
trary, would be like abolishing ¢ 
hired labor of any other kind. Yan 
sane farmer or consumer is trying 
abolish good labor. The problem | 
partly one of getting enough wor 
while labor and partly of getting 4) 


ry 


of worthless labor. 


Just so in marketing, What | 
needed is the best possible marketir 
service. Such service could be su 
plied either by existing systems or 
they choose not to render it, by forr 
ing new systems. Where farmers ( 
a given product have wanted this be 
ter service for many years and ha 
patiently waited in vain for it, th 
have simply become convinced thé 
the only way to get it was to heed 
new call and accordingly where the 
as farmers have diligently stuck | 
the building program they have pro 
pered. In many other regions whel 
farmers have wanted and expected rj 
sults over night by finding succeua 
stead of making it, they have me 
with disastrous failure. Success di 
not come until a marketing machin 
was in operation that was responsiv 
to rendering service from the farn 
ers’ point of view. An efficient con 
modity merchandising company is th 
first great and absolutely necessar 
step to take if farmers want increase 
purchasing power through ne 
activities. 


There is only one reason for hall 
a commodity marketing company an, 
that is actually to do business fo 
farmers better than this work can b’ 
done in any other way. But farmer 
and every one else must recogniz: 
that all ripe fruit must pass. throug! 
a green stage. No commodity com 
pany can materialize over night ant 
deliver on its second day perfect re 
sults, nor even satisfactory results 
In other words, there is a growing 
stage for anything worth while. Thos 
who want to see commodity market 
ing succeed must not only be willins 
to wait a reasonable length of tim¢ 
for results but they must feed thé 
organization from the time it begins 
to grow until maturity. fp 
Feeding a -marketing enterpris¢ 
through the growing stage means { 
do business with it until by exper 
ience and by enlargement it can ren 
der better service than any of “its 
competitors. No big stick ever won é 
satisfied buyer, but unexcelled servicé 
has always been rewarded by the 
premium. It is unrivalled service 
giving unmatched satisfaction, that 
draws to a marketing company tw¢ 
buyers where only one came before. 
How much attraction is there likel} 
to be toward a marketing compan) 
that has little product to handle an¢ 
therefore no unexcelled service to 
der? Growth by a marketing ‘col 
pany is impossible without product: 
to handle. Real service that 
all competitors is*impossible in 
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ence of unrivalled products and 
nagement. 

+ is to make possible better mar- 
servide for better products 
t the farmers have caught that 
e spirit of better marketing that 
ses them to market all of their 
sduct through their own company. 
ad who would patronize a company 
jch its owners would not them- 
yes patronize? If a commodity 
‘rketing company is not patronized 
. hundred per cent by its own foun- 


bons. These contests will include 
winners in many state and region- 
sfairs of the past summer, and 
wuld bring out some remarkable en- 
4g as they have been able to defeat 
/ pest in the country in the open 
-3ses of many of the summer shows. 
12 boys will compete in a non-colle- 
ste live stock judging contest and 
; girls in clothing and canned goods 
j ging contests. 

mn extensive program of entertain- 
rot has been provided by business 
rao of Chicago for the juniors during 
tir week’s stay in the metropolis. 
J»y will be tendered numerous ban- 
,ts at which men of international 
pminence will be the guests of hon- 
9 Whenever a few moments can be 
sred these fortunate boys and girls 
y| be whisked away to see the many 
sits in Chicago, including the pack- 
) plants, Board of Trade, mail order 
hses, Field museum, art institute, 
4 Lincoln Park. The impressions 
y ch these future farmers and home- 
nxers will carry home from the ex- 
pition will last a lifetime and have 
aeneficial effect on the agricultural 
fi of tomorrow. While some of the 
gram arranged for the juniors will 
bopen only to the accredited dele- 
g 28, practically all of it as well as 
| many advantages of the greatest 
aicultural exposition in the world, 
| be enjoyed by a small army of 
bs and girls who will come to Chi- 


C0 at their own expense. 

en thousand head of the finest cat- 
horses, sheep and swine produced 
0 the North American continent will 
b lisplayed in the score of structures 
o the exposition and the adjoining 
Uon Stock Yards. At no other place 
othe face of the globe can so many 
jitanding examples of the master 
elers’ and breeders’ art be found 
iered together in one gigantic ag- 
giyation. The champions from many 
circuits of the continent meet 
n> for the first time at the “Court 
oiLast Resort,” and not a few of 
[n are forced to taste the bitter- 
nis of defeat. The Canadians will 
Diespecially strong this year in the 
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| First National Bank 
| of DULUTH 


it the Center of Cloverland 


’ BANKING BY MAIL 


| Vrite—and we will give you 
| the quick service of a 


strong bank. 
2 
JAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS 


$4,000,000. 
RESOURCES 


$23,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Years as a National Bank in Duluth 
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ders, what reason can be advanced for 
its further growth? There are ques- 
tions which every farmer must ans- 
wer understandingly if he wants to 
see marketing improved. These ques- 
tions must be answered-whether the 
organization uses contracts or not, 
for in the absence of this understand- 
ing by the majority of the farmers in 
the community, no contract is binding 
nor enforceable and no organization 
can continue to survive. 
(To be continued) 


The Great “International” 


(Continued from page 3) 


live stock classes and many honors 
will probably be carried north of the 
line. One feature of the live stock 
department of special interest to our 
readers will be the displays of car- 
loads of market sheep and lambs. 
Wisconsin and Michigan will both be 
represented by teams of students in 
the inter-collegiate live stock judging 
contest. 

Each evening a brilliant entertain- 
ment will be staged in the vast amphi- 
theater as a fitting climax to the busy 
day’s actiivties. The arena will be 
occupied during the evening hours by 
parades of prize winning live stock, 
exciting polo contests, driving, riding, 
hunting and jumping horse contests, 
exciting maneuvers of massive six- 
horse teams and many other interest- 
ing events. These night shows at the 
International are peculiar of this great 
exposition and are famed the world 
over as one of the highest types of 
entertainment that has ever been de- 
vised. 

Numerous meetings of pure bred 
and other organizations will be held 
during the week of the International. 
The leading men of the industry at- 
tend these sessions and many progres- 
sive policies for the coming year are 
formulated. Sales of pure bred live 
stock will also be held and from these 
auctions outstanding animals will go 
forth to all parts of the continent to 
help improve the live stock of Amer- 
ica. 

The business men of Chicago are 
actively interested in promoting the 
basic industry and will do everything 
possible to make the stay of a third 
of a million guests both profitable and 
pleasant. Rooming bureaus will be 
maintained to assist out-of-town peo- 
ple to obtain suitable living quarters 
during the exposition. Many of the 
business houses will stage special at- 
tractions of jnterestto visitors. Coming 
as it does, just before the Christmas 
holidays, a trip to the International 
allows many to get ideas and supplies 
from the stores for the coming festive 
season. 

All railroads entering Chicago will 
have in effect special reduced rates 
during the exposition. This gives an 
unexcelled opportunity to visit the 
metropolis at reduced cost and at the 
same time partake of a feast of knowl- 
edge and entertainment such as can 
be enjoyed at no other season. For- 
tunate, indeed, will be those who will 
be able to visit the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago the first 
week in December. : 

Hundreds of Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota farmers, representing 
every section of these states, will en- 
ter exhibits in the competitive classes 
of the International Hay and Grain 
Show. 


ALFALFA STANDS DROUGHT AND 
FREEZING 

Alfalfa growers of Wisconsin report 
that new seedings of alfalfa stood the 
drought much petter than did the 
clover. County agents have found 
that where few stands of alfalfa died 
from the dry weather whole clover 
areas failed. Agronomists explain 
this on the basis that alfalfa roots 
deeper at the same age than does 
clover and so is better able to with- 
stand the drought and heat which has 
proved too much for the clover. 


Women are so used to being stared 
at that they should not be afraid when 
Death stares them in the face. 
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or Your Baby 


Spiral weaving has produced a 
carriage of unmatched beauty 


The graceful curves and rolls of the 
Lloyd Loom Carriage, its sweepinglines, 
without seams, corners, or short ends, are woven 
in, as itis shaped of an endless spiral strand of 
finest wicker on the patented Lloyd Loom. 


For this stronger and more beautiful carriage, 
you pay less than has ever before been asked fora 
fine baby carriage. The remarkable spiral weav- 
ing, thirty times as swift as hand weaving, cuts 
its cost amazingly — permits every refinement 
without adding anything to its price. 

Good dealers everywhere can show you the 
spirally woven Lloyd Loom Carriage. Be sure the 
Lloyd nameplate is on the seat. Write for book- 
let and dealer’s name. 


(HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 


The Lloyd Manufacturing Compan 
(Hey wood- Wakefield Go.) ay 
Menominee, Michigan 


Pesseeeeceaeseeeeeeceaaae 


Gentlemen : Please send me your book- 
let, “Mothers of the World,” illustrating 
Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets. Sulk- 
fes, Strollers, Doll Carriages and Furni- 
ture; also name of nearest Lloyd dealer. 


MOTE Y eapnaat peeps teeseveesiemacttas Stabe rarivassssssssevere 
go pcensccennsscesuancocauansnsd 


omdelo 


the Farmer 


These are busy days on the 


farm, too busy for a trip to 


the Bank in person. 


Brvethe 


farmer can do his banking 


just the same, through our 


Banking-by-Mail Service. 


Write or ask for details. 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Resources in Excess of $4,000,000.00 
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Individuality and Joy in Making Xmas Giits 


HRISTMAS shopping is always 

a problem. ~What to get for 

mother, for father, for broth- 

er, for sister, for all the kid- 
dies, for relatives and friends, has 
ever been the most complex question 
of the year in all households, and it 
will probably remain so. It is a brain- 
racking, nerve-racking, irksome, tire- 
some task, yet with it all is associat- 
ed the happiest moments of the year. 
It is worth the effort to experience the 
glowing thrill of hitting upon just the 
right thing for a present for some par- 
ticular person, whether a member of 


the family, a relative or a friend. We 
wouldn’t forego Christmas shopping 
no more than “The Night Before 


Christmas,’ and Christmas day itself, 
for anything in the world. 

Litteral tons of literature have been 
written on how to shop, and pyramids 
of suggestions for suitable presents 
appear annually, but none of these 
seem to help one whit. It is just as 
difficult to do the Christmas shopping 
this year as last year, and the year 
before, and so on back to our debut 
as a Christmas shopper, and it will 
be just as difficult next year and on 
through the years to come. So-called 
“expert advice” does not fit into our 
likes and dislikes no more than it does 
the likes and dislikes of those whom 
we would delight with a specially se- 
lected present, and the more sugges- 
tions we try to keep in mind the more 
confused we usually become. In the 
last desperate effort we seem to pull 
ourselves together, taboo all advice, 
scatter suggestions to the four winds, 
and jump right in to arrange our gift 
program to suit ourselves and at the 
same time fitting it as nearly as pos- 
sible to the personality of all gift re- 
cinients. Were it not for this state 
of mind which takes possession of us 
Christmas shopping would lose its 
charm and Christmas day would be 
disappointing to all 


concerned, for 
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Woman and the Home 


By VIOLET CHAMPION PERRY 


presents they can make, each 0) 


Christmas gifts are distinctly person- 
al things. No ‘outsider’ can possibly 
fathom the peculiar attributes and 
personal characteristics of those near- 
est us like ourselves. 


There are all kinds of givers and 
all kinds of receivers. There are a 
few who merely exchange presents, 
but happily, this idea of Yuletide con- 
ventionality is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. It never had a 
place in the Christmas spirit and the 
sooner it is eliminated the happier 
every Christmas will be. 

The joy of giving is giving freely, 
and the joy of receiving is a reflec- 
tion of the spirit of giving. There is 
not very much joy or even apprecia- 
tion in receiving a gift that comes as 
a mere token of custom or reciproca- 
tion of a remembrance the year be- 
fore, no more than there ig in giving 
in anticipation of receiving a gift, or 
because you think you ought to do it. 

Real Christmas joy comes in that 
exuberant feeling of making others 
happy with our gifts, and receiving 
presents we are conscious of having 
been given in that spirit. This is why 
no guide to Christmas shopping, no 
code of suggestions, have ever helped 
us in the busy holiday rush. We just 
have to be ourselves and exercise our 
own personal understanding to make 
shopping and Christmas a success. 
And that is the reason it is always a 


success, or we would not look forward 
so eagerly to each succeeding Christ- 
mas, despite the occasional errors and 
sometimes heart-aches that are bound 
to occur. 


Although Christmas giving and 
Christmas receiving is such a distinc- 
tive, personal matter a custom is 
growing up that will have a tendency 
to diminish the joy of giving and the 
joy of receiving. That growing cus- 
tom is a disposition to buy too many 
“ready made“ gifts. These ready 
made gifts may fit personalities very 
well, but they lack that close personal 
touch and association of hand made 
articles. Of course this applies t9 
grown-ups, and it is with grown-ups 
where the problem of Christmas giv- 
ing comes in. Santa Claus takes care 
of the kiddies very nicely and with- 
out much difficulty. But the grown- 
up problem has become so serious 
with some people that there are many 
advocates of abolishing adult remem- 
brances entirely. It is to be hoped 
this sentiment will not grow, or be 
put into practice, although there may 
be instances where it would really be 
a blessing. Perhans the reason for 
the sentiment, where it exists, is the 
result of failure to put that warm nper- 
sonal touch of love or friendship into 
the gift. 

Men are at a disadvantage in mak- 
ing Christmas presents, except those 
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having a mechanical turn of min: 
deft fingers for fashioning br 
brack, useful novelties and furn 
But boys taking manual traini 
the public schools have a won¢ 
opportunity to make a valuable 
ent for mother, or father, or g 
parents, or any member of the fa 


For the women folks there j 
limit to the opportunities to mak't} 
approaching holidays the hari 
season of the year, and Chris 
morning the crowning glory oj|g 
their efforts. There are thousan) 


which will carry with it untold 
and pleasure that can not possib 
conveyed by any ready made aré¢ 
no matter how expensive. They 


also much more economical ha 
boughten presents, but they coal 
environment, the jewel of per/n: 


touch, which money can not buyar 
for which there is no substitute, | 

A present may be bought in ave 
minutes and in the rush the ore: 


AY 


that makes giving a joy is suppreje 
Presents can not be made in ate 
minutes. Sometimes they reli 
days, or parts of days, but with ee! 
moment there is that precious. sni 
ment and personal contact Bde 
not be realized on any shopping ju 
unless it is to buy materials forh 
very purpose. Have you noticed jo 
much easier it is to shop for mateja 
to make Christmas gifts, than fost! 
ready-made gifts? 
You are never in a quandry ve 
you go to buy materials. Of ccr: 
you know just what you want wi 
you start on the shopping tour,) 
selection has to be made. It isn 
tiresome to make the selectior|: 
materials, even though it req 
hours and tramping from _ ster¢ 
store, but the same amount of 
spent in trying to buy suitable ri 
made presents is the most fatig1 
task imaginable, and it is seldom 
isfactory. But with materials to ni] 


h és ‘| 
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fihions That Reveal Splendid Hand 
. | ' Work 


‘sents you return home all aglow 


h happiness, light of step and keen 
#zet to work on the gifts. 
"What makes this difference? 


ft is that personal joy of doing 
<aething to make someone happy, 
pride and pleasure of doing some- 
jog with your own hands, the con- 
squsness that your personal pains- 
(ing efforts will give more joy and 
| more highly appreciated than the 
“jcinsic value of the gifts. A home- 
(de present can not be duplicated 
jause it is strictly individual, bears 
| own personal charm. 
| ‘nother striking illustration of how 
| really take keen delight in making 
‘(cistmas presents is the impelling 
(eto always show somebody “what 
m making.” Rarely does a woman 
«yw her friends the ready made pres- 
és she has purchased for those dear 
‘ther. She may tell about them and 
{tis usually all. But if she is mak- 
j something, the article is held up 
jadmiration and is admired by the 
vitor, and its merits are dscussed 
(yn to the minute details. In fact, 
{ mere display of a Christmas pres- 
«in the making, or one: that has 
[in made, engineers a highly enjoy- 
#e visit for hostess and guest. 
Vith all these joys. of making 
(ristmas gifts so apparent when we 
(ne to think of them, isn’t it strange 


\[ 7 HILE the turkey is still the en- 
\¥ blem of Thanksgiving it is fast 
becoming nothing more than a 
1re emblem for most of us. Where 
qturkey graced practically every 
‘anksgiving table a decade or so 
a, Toast chicken, goose or duck, or 
ésood rib roast, has commanded the 
ce of honor in perhaps 50 per cent 
(the homes, and the turkey will be 
ls prominent this year. Prices are 
€irely too high for the average 
jrking man or farmer to even think 
(having a turkey for Thanksgiving, 
tl many others who might afford 
ts luxury frankly refuse to pay the 
ce. 

‘turkey raising has probably experi- 
(sed the most rapid decline in pro- 
(ction during the past ten years of 
ty product from the farm. There 
#: several reasons. First and para- 
lhunt is the difficulty of getting the 
ick started. Young turkeys are dif- 
Jit to nurture through the first few 
‘eks of their life, and here is where 
ts chief loss in production is suf- 
Jed. Very careful attention, how- 
(sr, is rewarded with success and 
{od profits at the killing season, but 
iy farmers or their wives care to 
4@ up the time necessary to raising 
lang turkeys. 

‘Where climatic conditions are fa- 
rable and minimize the care that 
its be bestowed upon the young tur- 


: 
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| 


.ys, the decline in production has 
on more apparent than under less 
This is due to 
Tur- 


\vorable conditions. 
} Toaming habits of the bird. 
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Individuality 


that we should permit a custom of 
buying ready made presents to grow 
upon us? 

As to suggestions for making pres- 
ents for certain members of the fam 
ily or individuals, they are as hope- 
less as those for buying. Each mem- 
ber of the family knows and under- 
stands the personality of the other as 
no one else, and it is the fitting to 
these personalities that makes Christ- 
mas giving and receiving a real joy. 
The same may be said among friends. 
Outsiders do not understand, so why 
should they confuse us with a multi- 
ple of suggestions. We will make 
our own choice in the end, anyway, 
and ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, it will be far removed from any- 
thing that has been suggested, and 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
the gift will “fit” better and be more 
highly appreciated than had any one 
of the thousands of suggestions been 
followed. 

Christmas is the one time of all 
times when our personality must 
serve and be served, when the two- 
fold joy of remembering and being 
remembered is at high tide. So why 
not reap the full joy of this annual 
occasion by giving more leaway to 
those incentives which the spirit of 
Christmas prompts by letting person- 
ality have more play in home-made, 
hand-made gifts. 


_ The Vanishing Turkey 


keys are wide rangers and they care 
not whose fields they invade. Their 
ramblings have gotten their owners 
into more quarrels with neighbors 
than all the live stock on the place, 


or from any other combinations of 
causes that lead to neighborhood 
spats. Rather than keep up this 


source of irritation in a neighborhood, 
farmers have quit raising turkeys to 
a large extent, except in those regions 
that are sparsely populated. In the 
southwest where most turkeys for 
market came from a few years ago, 
farm population has greatly increased, 
the originally large farms have been 
cut up into smaller ones, or convert- 
ed into more intense forms of farm- 
ing, making the wandering turkey 
more objectionable. 

Turkeys are strictly 
foul, descendents from the wild tur- 
keys that were once found in prac- 
tically all parts of the United States. 
Even through several centuries of do- 
mestication their wild nature has nev- 
er been entirely eradicated, and their 
constitution is such that they must 
have a big range to do well and be 
produced economically. 

There is still another reason for the 
decline in turkey production that 
might be corrected by a better sys- 
tem of marketing, which would give 
the farmer more money for the tur. 
keys he raises, and reduce the price 
of turkeys to the consumer. This 
would automatically increase con- 
sumption and production. At present 


an American 


most turkeys for the general market 


theri 


take 
k? 


ANY have found by their own 
experience that coffee’s effect is 


harmful. 


Health authorities warn 


against risking the growth and devel- 
opment of children with the drug ele- 


ment in coffee. 


Why take chances with your health, 
and thus risk comfort, happiness — 


success? 


There’s both safety and satisfaction in 
Postum as your mealtime drink. You'll 
thoroughly enjoy its delightful flavor 


and aroma. 


Postum contains nothing 
that can harm you. 


As many cups as 


you like at any meal—with no penal- 
ties to pay in wakeful nights and day- 


time dullness. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 


Instant 


Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in the cup 


by the addition of boiling water. 


Postum Cereal 


(in packages) for those who prefer the flavor 
brought out by boiling fully 20 minutes. Thecost 
of either form is about one-half cent a cup. 


V& FOR HEALTH 


" There's a Reason’ 


Horthern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 


ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


J. M. MUNSON, President 


go through cold storage houses. They 
are bought when there is little de- 
mand and prices are correspondingly 
low, then stored for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas trade. The theory of the 
cold storage system is regulating the 
flow to market and it is economically 
correct when administered with the 
idea of preventing unnatural price 
fluctuations. 3ut the manner in 
which this system is now carried on 
is in the nature of a monopoly among 
buyers, which enables them to abso- 
lutely control the turkey market. 
This year there are more turkeys 
in cold storage than in many years, 
or perhaps in our history, and turkeys 
are about as high priced as any time 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 


in our history. Farmers did not get 
this high price, nor much of a share 
of it, if any. For various reasons they 
were compelled to sell, or did sell, at 
the lowest prices. 

But why can’t the farmer keep his 
turkeys on the farm until prices come 
up at Thanksgiving time and the holi- 


days? A few do and they make good 
profits. Why do not others, then, 
work the same system? Because 


there are always hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of farmers, who are compelled 
to sell off something on the farm to 
get cash, others believe they can sell 
to better advantage at low prices 
than feed until late fall, while still 


(Continued on page 16) 
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CA Simple Guide to 
Proper Food Selection 


Nourishment—Grape-Nuts with cream or 


good 


milk contains every ele- 


ment necessary for perfect nu- 


trition. 


Digestibility— 


Grape-Nuts is partially pre- 
digested by 20 hours’ baking. 


It is easily assimilated by child 
or adult. 


Flavor— 


Grape-Nuts, made of wheat 


and barley, is sweet with nat- 
ural sugar self-developed from 
the grain in the making. It has 
a delightful, nut-like flavor. 


Character— 


Grape-Nuts is real food—the 


kind you can depend upon for 
strength and energy. Its crisp 
granules invite thorough mas- 
tication, thus helping to keep 
the teeth and gums healthy. 


Economy— 


Grape-Nuts is so compact that 
a package contains many serv- 


ings; and each serving pro- 
vides unusual nourishment. 
A portion for the cereal part 
of a meal costs about one cent. 
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Sstum Cereal Company i} 
Battle Creek, Mich... S.A. © 
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-eatalning the natural autritive ele 
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Grape-Nuts 
FOR HEALTH 
“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, /n¢., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Vigor is one of the most important char- 
acteristics of a dairy cow. 


VIGOR IN HOLSTEINS MEANS -- 


Less trouble to the dairyman at calv- 
ing time -- fewer losses from cows 
or injury to cows through calving -- 
stronger, healthier calves at birth -- 
more rapid gains in the offspring 
from calfhood to maturity -- large, 
steady production under adverse 
conditions. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl 


HOLSTEINS. 


It’s a good thing they don’t shine up 
the naughty deeds in this good old 
world. 


Free Book About Cancer 


The Indianapolis Cancer Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has published a booklet 
which gives interesting facts about the 
cause of Cancer, also tells what to do for 


pain, bleeding, odor, etc. A valuable 
guide in the management of any case. 
Write for it today, mention this paper. 


We Tan 2.2: 


your order from your 
Cattle, Horse and all 
kinds of Hides and 
Furs, Men’s Fur Coats, 
Robes, Caps, Gloves, 
Mittens, Ladies’ Fur 
*\ Coats and Fur Sets. 
s{ Repairing and remod- 
eling latest styles. 
Ship us your work and 
save one-half. New Gal- 
loway Coats, Robes, 
Gloves and Mittens for 
sale. We are the old- 
est Galloway tanners; 
34 years continuous 
business. Free Style Catalog, prices 
and samples. Don’t ship your hides 
and furs elsewhere until you get our 
proposition. HILLSDALE ROBE & 
TANNING CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 


“Mother’s Magic” Revealec 


ce OTHER’S magic” can transfer 

a simple nightgown pattern in- 

to very attractive dresses for 
the children, say clothing specialists 
at the University of Wisconsin. A 
straight dress having a narrow leath- 
er or material belt, and Bustor Brown 
collar and cuffs makes a very servic- 
eable and good-looking school dress. 
It has only two seams on the sides 
and an opening down the front /or on 
the shoulders, so it is easy to make 
and easy for a child to get into alone. 

Rather stiff white collar and cuffs 
may be made from pique or a similar 
material for a quaint tailored dress, 
or if they soil too soon a soft, colored 
silk can be substituted. A four-in- 
hand tie looks well with a Buster 
Brown collar or a Windsor bow tie 
with a Dutch collar. Vary the neck- 
line having one round, one square and 
another V-shaped. 

Different materials give the appear- 
ance of different styles. If a gingham 
dress and a serge dress are made of 
different colors and with different 
trimmings, one would never know 
they had been cut from the same pat- 
tern. 

Belts may be made from the same 
cloth or a patent leather belt or rib- 
bon sash (the pride of every little 
girl’s wardrobe) will give very differ- 
ent effects. Tying the sash on the 
side, or having a bow on both sides 


The Vanishing Turkey 


(Continued from page 15) 


others just sell because somebody 
wants to buy. At any rate enough 
turkeys get into the hands of cold 
storage monopolists to place the mar- 
ket under their control. 


Suppose-a larger number of farm: 
ers did keep their turkeys till fall 
marketing time? Still there would 
very likely be enough in storage to 
control the market, and having been 
purchased at low prices, a good mar- 
gin of profit could be realized by re- 
ducing prices to meet farm competi- 
tion. Such prices would more than 
likely offset the cost of feeding the 
farm turkey, so the farmer would not 
be ahead by feeding. It is cheaper to 
cold storage turkeys than feed them. 


Because of these several reasons 
turkey production will continue to de- 


Delicious Honey Delicacies 


OPCORN balls and candies made 
with honey are great favorites 
and are easily made. 
Here are a few recipes that Badger 
children enjoy: 
Pop Corn Balls 
Dip popped corn into hot honey, 
shape into balls and cool. Honey pop- 
corn balls absorb moisture on stand- 
ing in the air. They must, therefore, 
be kept closely covered or reheated 
and dried before using. 


Honey Mousse 
4 eggs 
1 pint “cream 
1 cup hot delicately flavored honey 
Beat the eggs slightly and slowly 
pour over them the hot honey. Cook 
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are slight variations from the ecusy 
ary bow in the back ‘that you rig 
sit on just so to keep it from ms 
ing.” 

Pockets will delight anyone, 
there is an infinite number of shie 
and sizes from the little chick 
bunnies that are sewed on ba 
aprons to the tailored slit pocket 
mother’s suits. Make them a t 
ming for the dress as well as a utizy 

If wash dresses are worn all jp 
ter, a straight one-piece dress mie 
of gingham or kindergarten cloth jj 
lighten mother’s ironing day. Forhe 
girl who wears woolen dresse) q 
serge, tricotine or mohair will mi¢ 
up very prettily. 

Such dresses as these may be 
bought ready made, but it is far nye 
economical to make them at hee 
The pattern lends itself very really 
to making over old garments. — 

“Be sure to open all the old seis 
first,’ cautions one mother who gs 
had much success in making over (ld 
dresses, “a razor blade is the easist 
thing to use. Then I brush off all he 
old threads and wash the mateil. 
If it is faded I turn it or dye it. Nut 
I press it well and lay my pieces 
to see which is the best way to se 
them. If there is a spot or worn eiie 
a pieced seam, that I want to ecer 
up, I find that military braid or } 
rack is very useful and looks well 


more a luxury, grown for the rh 
only, unless the farmers themselis 
organize a co-operative cold storze 
system of their own, sufficient inaa- 
pacity to buck the present cold ‘ 

g 


cline and they will become more ‘ 
1 


age monopoly, or the present 
storage monopolists are _ willin 
play fair and be satisfied with 
profits. If we are guided by prie- 
dent, ‘there ain’t no such animal’is 
the latter, so we common folks ry 
not hone to have turkey Thanks v- 
ing and Christmas until the tury 
raisers themselves organize a marjt- 
ing system of their own. | 

These are the reasons why the |r- 
key is disappearing from the Thars- 
giving table, and why it is no lomr 
necessary to print recipes on “how. 
cook the turkey.” { 


until the mixture thickens. Wln 
cool add the cream whipped. Put je 
mixture into a mold, pack in ice id 
salt, let stand three or four hours. 
Honey Fudge 

2 cups of sugar 

1% cup honey 

Y% cup of water 

2 eggs (whites) 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Boil together the sugar, honey, 
water until the sirup spins a thrid 
when dropped from a spoon. Pour \¢ 
sirup over the well beaten egg whils 
and beat continuously until the mt 
ture crystalizes. Add flavoring aff 
mixture has cooled a little. Drop? 
small pieces on paraffin paper. { 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 
Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE—Auto Knitter Hosiery Ma- 
chine, like new, $80. Wice, 228 
Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to settlers. For information write, 
C. E. Gunderson, i haga County Agricul- 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mich. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soll, climjé 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Vs 

alae of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madis 
is. 


WANT to hear from owner having fat 
for sale; give particulars and low't 

pare John J. Black, Chippewa Fas 
‘is. ? 


Michigan’s Greatest Color and H6 
Strain. Cockerel price list ready in_S!- 
tember. Improve your flock with 1 
taker’s Red Cockerels. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. — Catalo» 
eee HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand !! 
ids, 5 


ber, 1923 


because it is all a part of human 
e to pass the buck. 


ne of us can escape this econom- 
cle, this compulsory automatic 
of passing the buck, even un- 
ocialism or any other ism. It is 


event one of the spokes from 
ning with it. The only way to stop 

poke is to stop the wheel. Then, 
m the wheel is started, all the 
s go around with it again. 


out three years ago our export 
isiness for nearly everything col- 
sed, and 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 men 
thrown out of employment for 
e than a year, accompanied by a 
emendous wage deflation for those 
rtunate enough to have work. The 
mers haven’t recovered from that 
tastrophe yet. The workers were 
dually put back to work at lower 
ages, but, during the past year these 
ages have been creeping up and la- 
‘ris once more in the market to buy 
i A Farm prices are coming 
ck and they will be back in a short 
‘ne if disturbing elements are barred. 
id they will be back on a more sub- 
ntial basis than in 1918 and 1919, 
ause the present economic adjust- 
ent is being made on domestic re- 
ements rather than a highly spec- 
ative and doubtful export of sur- 
ises. 
|\When a farmer builds a_ fence 
ound his pasture with four strands 
| wire and finds it keeps his cattle 
| he doesn’t go out and take the top 
jand off to see whether three will 
better. The top wire made the 
iice cost a little more, but he would 
jre nothing by removing it, and he 
juldn’t do it anyway, because he 
}fers to enjoy the security the top 
{and affords. It saves time in round- 
, up his cattle and perhaps paying 
(nages to other farmers. He may 
iver be able to figure out the exact 
fidends it really pays, but he knows 
1 cattle are not as apt to break 
tough a four-wire fence as a three- 
\'e fence. 

he farmer’s market is the wage 
ner, and he knows that $4 a day 
Bive a better buying power than 
a day, and that two men employed 
ft. time have more money to spend 
tn when one is idle, or both ary 
Veking half time. 
Vhile he knows these things when 
‘thinks of them, propagandists have 
‘him to believe that “high wages” 
0 industrial workers and “high 
ight rates” are responsible for his 
fsent condition. Even some farm 
Dilications supposed to be published 
ithe interest of farmers are preach- 
this hymn of hate, and some of 
politicians claiming to be the 
mers’ best friend personified, are 
s xing it and trying to teach them 
tl tune. 
armers can’t smash the wages of 
il consumers of their products and 
®ect to get better prices, and if 
‘ly join in this campaign to trim the 
"roads which are just getting on 
ir feet so they can pay good wages, 
7 will take the shortest cut to 
about a general wage deflation 
their own market. 
aganda always leads, it never 
, and it will be worth while for 
farmers to dissect this anti-rail- 
tl prapaganda and think it over 
ore being led too far. 
, aving been led to believe that re- 
2d railroad rates is their only sal- 
,2nd now dismissing this pan- 
as mere political bunk, the out- 
for the farmers migh seem 
ny indeed. But the process of 
ion is going on and if undis- 
farm prices will soon come up 
ity with other price levels, ex- 
vhere production of a certain 
happens to be greater than 
ble consumption. 
le this adjustment is going on 
m prices are inevitably drift- 
-a& more equitable price parity 
finished products, there are 
hings the farmer might do to 
m2 his market in the future 
Sane co-operative and com- 
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Anti-Railroad Propaganda 


(Continued from page 5) 


modity selling organizations, also 
many things he might do to reduce 
costs of production. These things are 
not spectacular nor do they make 
very good political propaganda be- 
cause they are entirely out of the 
jurisdiction of Utopian legislation 
which would make somebody else pay 
all the bills, do the suffering, and put 
the farmer in clover without so much 
as turning a hand. 

Through standardizing his products, 
co-operating with his neighbors ana 
then all marketing through a com- 
modity sales organization, glutting 
the market will be prevented and 
prices will be more stable. 

On the farm he may substitute by 
purchase or breeding a good cow for 
two poor ones that eat twice as much 
feed but give no more milk than one 
good cow. He may kill the hen that 
lays one egg and just cackles about 
it for a month, and get a biddy that 
lays an egg nearly every day without 
making any noise or eating any more 
feed than the cackler. He may breed 
pigs that will weigh 100 pounds more 
in six months than some other breed 
and on the same amount of feed. He 
may breed his horses up to a weight 
where they will haul a bigger load 
and do more work in a day than the 
old team and not eat any more feed. 
He may select varieties of grain that 
will yield five to fifteen more bushels 
per acre under his soil and climatic 
conditions without additional cost or 
labor. He may grow more alfalfa, 
which has a better feeding value than 
other forage and yields a larger ton- 
nage per acre. He may keep up soil 
fertility with more live stock and by 
practicing crop rotation, and get bet- 
ter field crops all over the farm. He 
may spray his potatoes and fruit to 
keep down diseases and insect pests, 
and harvest good yields of good qual- 
ity instead of poor yields of poor 
quality. He may even study the whole 
market and diversify his farming so 
that he will raise more of the stuff 
the market is short of, and less of the 
stuff the market has too much of. He 
may also diversify with the idea that 
he is practically certain of some crops 
when seasonal conditions, insects and 
diseases might blight others. 

No politician would ever think of 
getting into the legislature or Con- 
egress on such a platform. It would 
be a poor vote catcher, yet these are 
fundamentals and are necessary to 
carry into practice to increase profits 
for the farmer, even if the railroads 
hauled his products for nothing. He 
may wiggle along just as he has been 
doing and farm prices will inevitably 
strike a balance with other prices, 
but that will not be all there is to 
increasing profits. Markets are sus- 
tained by steady payrolls, agencies 
for more economical production and 
more orderly marketing are solely in 
the hands of the farmers. The for- 
mer must be maintained, the latter 
utilized, if agriculture is to have a 
very dependable prosperity. Robbing 
the payrolls through reduction of 
freight rates is not going to benefit 
the farmer one whit.. He will not get 
one cent of the reduction because 
prices will fall correspondingly, and 
who ever heard of anybody having 
something to sell making money on 
a falling, or depressed market? Buy- 
ers have the edge under such condi- 
tions, not the seller. 


CATTLE TUBERCULOSIS 

According to a report just issued by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, nearly 5.000,000 cattle are 
now under supervision for the eradi- 
cation of tuberculosis. The popularity 
of the tuberculin test is indicated by 
the fact that there are 145,000 herds 
still on the waiting list to be tested 
as soon as federal inspectors can get 
to them. 


His Monday Girl 
He—‘“My girl reminds me of wash- 
day.” 
He—‘Nothing to her but clothes, 
pins, and a heavy line.” 


———— ee 
ASTED AND PACKED ® 


CRGREEN BAY, WIS: 


Aeussually, 


HAre vou willing 
to be shown? 


If you are, and consider the information worth a two-cent postage 
stamp or a postcard, you will learn that farmers in Gogebic County, 
Michigan, CAN and DO succeed. 

Among some of the outstanding reasons why they succeed in Gogebic 
County are the following: 

Unexcelled clover and blue grass growing on unimproved land that 
may be had in large or small tracts at prices and terms which enable 
the settler to use his capital for development. 

Settlers are exempt from taxes for five years. 

Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. S. 
& S. course the entire length of Gogebic County, providing excellent 
unloading and loading opportunities. 

Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other splen- 
did roads. Plenty of clear spring water. 

These lands are rolling, with little if any swamps. 
streams course through most of them. 

Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. 
Our school system is the best that we can make it. 

Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because they enjoy 
all these advantages which enable them to make good. The greatest 
iron mines in the world provide the best possible market right at home 
for all farm produce, and utilize small timber from land clearings that 
would otherwise go to waste. 

This district is old in mining and lumbering, but NEW IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, and the County Board of Supervisors wants you to help them 
do the big job of converting the thousands of idle acres of cut-over land 
and pasture into productive fields, and in turn will help you get along. 


Small winding 


If you want a good chance to make good, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent 
IRONWOOD MICHIGAN 


(This advertisement autnorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Geographical isolation makes the Railroads of 
Michigan a transportation system like that of no 
other state. Most of our traffic either originates or 
ends in Michigan. 


Bridge the Great Lakes with car-ferries and tunnel 
under the mighty connecting rivers, though we 
may, such accomplishments merely better our service 
to you; we are Michigan Railroads more than trans- 
continental traffic lines. Our train schedules are for 
Michigan, not for New. York and San Francisco. 


To a degree greater than any other state, Michigan’s 
welfare, and the welfare of her Railroads, are there- 
fore one and inseparable. You cannot fall back on 
trans-continental lines for emergency help; we must 
always rely on you for our chief support. 


We can prosper only together. 


Because of this mutual dependence, the twenty- 
four Railroads operating in Michigan have 
formed this Association with the purpose of strength- 
ening the relations of the Railroads with the People 
of the State, by providing you with a clearing house 
for the exchange of ideas, relative to the transpor- 
tation problems so vital to the prosperity of our 
Peninsular State. 


We invite your suggestions toward bringing about 
a better understanding and closer cooperation be- 
tween the Public and the Railroads. Communicate 
with this Association. 


AnnvArbor' Railroad =.— 2.) ye Os E. F. Blomeyer, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. oS ea L. H. White, Gen. Mgr. 
Chicago & Northwestern. Ri 9. ee F. Walters, Gen. Mgr. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. aes. ts E. M. Costin, Gen. Mgr. 
Cincinnati Northern RV.Ro7 9 ee alvin ennedy. Genusupe. 
Copper Range R. R. fee poe ese G. H. Wescott, Gen. Mgr. 


Detroit & MackinacR.R. . : H. K. McHarg, Jr., Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R. R. 
Mineral Range R. R. re Pye A. E.. Wallace, Gen. Mgr. 


Detroit, Bay City & Western R.R. . . . A.C. McDannel, Gen. Mgr. for Receivers 


Detroit & Toledo’Shore Line).5) 5 <1. sn - esi) eo Vain, Grenson. 
Escanabaié Vake Superior Ry. <) )<)/< seee ens Been C. W. Kates, Gen. Mgr. 
East Jordan & Southern Ry. wert. tc W. P. Porter, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Grand Trunk Western Lines . . tee H. E. Whittenberger, Gen. Mgr. 
Kalamazoo, Lake Shore & Chicago Ry. . . . . H.D. Swayze, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
Laks Soom 6 Tepeng Ry. | Aa) gar tar vies reel ee 


Manistique & Lake Superior Ry. eps B. A. Craver, Gen. Mgr. 
Manistee & North Eastern Ry. . . . S. J. Scott, Asst. to Gen. Mgr. for Receivers 


Michigan Central.R. Rio. 9. =< «) (Sue) oe a Menry;Shearer ;Genwiior, 
New York Central R. R. ree, “ry | A. S. Ingalls, Gen. Mgr. 
Pere Marquette:Ry. 72) 7 =) 3a oe) ere F. H. Alfred, Pres. &. Gen. Mgr. 
Pennsylvania Railroad System . . . . . T. A. Roberts, Supt. & Gen. Agent 


Wabash Railway « Helse « © of cl ws 9.30. Cotter, ViceiPres. dc Gens igr. 


Michigan Railroad Association 


Railway Exchange Bidg., Detroit 


. 
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‘Skinny’ vs. Blosso 


(Continued from page 9) 


her going left a great gap in the lit» 
household. It was the discovery t} 
“Skinny” had active tuberculosig | 
his right lung that nearly broke M 
Butterworth’s heart. He was oblig; 
to go to the county sanatorium for 
year’s treatment. When he return 
however, his old name no longer 
ted him. He was taller, and gto 
very straight. His face was plun 
and his arms and legs though not f 
were well filled out, like those of 
normal, growing boy. And he ney; 
seemed to tire of play. ai 
One of the difficult problems in ts 
control and eradication of tuberey\. 
sis in communities where there ig } 
milk pasteurization, is to protect }\- 
man beings from bovine infection wi 
the disease. Tuberculosis in eatt\ 
although the germ is slightly diff). 
ent from that developed in human }j- 
ings, is dangerous to man. In ord 
to guard against the possibility of i 
fection, federal and state officials nq 
test cattle free of charge, and in sop 
states pay for the animals that mt 
be destroyed. So widespread is ts 
disease among the cattle that it 5 
not unusual to find that from 25 to}. 
per cent of the herd react unfavoraly 
to the tuberculin test. j 
To the cattle breeder who has } 
sentimental attachment to his cata 
every animal represents a busing | 
investment. Consequently, he mitt 
be not only far-sighted, but pub: 
spirited as well to do his share in th 
national campaign to eradicate tub. 
culosis. Antagonism against it is 
tunately decreasing year by ye; 
There is a story illustrating this whi 
has become a favorite among Depa 
ment of Agriculture officials. A ¢| 
tain dairyman had been selling 1 
great deal of milk in a large tow. 
His herd was tested and the major) 
of his animals were found to be baw 
affected with tuberculosis. The dai'- 
man was obliged to kill most of Is 
animals, but he expressed his gre- 
tude to the veterinarian for the opp- 
tunity to prevent the spread of d- 


4 


ease among his fellow men. = 
Children are more easily affecti 
by tuberculous milk than adults. 7 
BH. C. Schroeder of the United Stats 


Department of Agriculture tells ‘ofa 


» 


case where an eight months old bay 
developed a swelling in his throl, 
which turned out to be tuberculosisii 
bovine origin. A microscopic exa 
ination of the diseased tissue removi 
by an operation, showed that it ¢ 
tained bacteria which were tuber 
bacilli of the cattled type. Dr. Schri- — 
der states that one-fourth of all cass 
of manifest tuberculosis in childm 
under 5 years, are bovine cases; ab 
one-fifth between the ages of 5 al 
16, and one-fiftieth after 16 years. | 
In a number of cases, investigatin 
has shown that where herds of cate 
were actively tuberculous, hogs aD 
had to be destroyed, as their mi 
was full of the bacilli. Out of 38,98 
914 hogs slaughtered in 1920, ? 
carcasses were condemned and 4 
719 were retained because of the 
covery of some tuberculosis infec 


=— DD 


are actively assisting state an 
eral campaigns to reduce the a 
of bovine tuberculosis, as a 7? 
their campaign to exterminat 
disease entirely. In the past 
vears of their efforts the death 
from tuberculosis for the entire 
try has been reduced by one-half, } 
the disease still shows an anm 
death toll of 100.000. The work? 
carried on through funds raised 7 
the yearly Christmas seal sales. P 
sixteenth sale of seals will he hd 
throughout the country in — 


Rastus—“An’ who is you?” — 
Sambo—‘Nevah min’ who Ah 
Bettah be thinkin’ ’bout who J 
was.” E 
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<="! CHRISTIAN MARTYRS GIVEN TO THE LIONS Ji fee 
"THE picture shown herewith, from Ridpath’s History, depicts 87,000 people assembled in the 


Coliseum at Rome to witness the Christians given to the lions. In such a scene may be read the inevitable doom of the Empire 
that ruled the world. The blood of the Martyrs is the seed from which Christian civilization sprang. If you would know the history 
of mankind—every sacrifice for principle, every struggle for liberty, every conflict and every achievement, from the dawn of civil - 
ization down to the present time—then embrace this splendid opportunity to place in your home the world-famed publication 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and ersy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 free 
sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will give 
you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully beautiful 
style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through bookstores, so there are no agents’ commissions or book dealers’ 
profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory 
to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 

through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World 
War. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 
and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands RIDPA 
IDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the some, 24 fisToRicin 


United States, practically all university and college OF Tue HE REM: 5 SOCIETY 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who ein tak Cincinnati, O 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth : Piece Perch, as 7 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample (aA ine Reathclors BBS 
pages from the History? They are free. t 


Ridpath’s History of the 
Ridpath’s Graphic Style World, containing photogravures 
RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 


as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you wi. him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and queens 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Saladin and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. He combines absorbing 
interest with supreme reliability. 


THE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY + 
ma CINCINNATI, O. =e, Soo 
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The “Lure” of the North Attracts Tourists 


HEN Horace Greeley uttered 
} that memorable bit of ad- 
|) vice: “Go West, Young 

Man,” he started something. 
it i you don’t believe it look over the 
esort section of any good live-wire 
jaily paper or outdoor magazine and 
ead the captions. And they aren’t 
oneentrating on the “young man,” 
Jarticularly, either, for they invite 
la, Pa, and the whole “doggone” fam- 
jy to “Go West,” “Go North,” “Go 
outh,’ and “Go East.” 


Consequently, the westerner isn’t 
/upposed to vacation in his own home 
Ywn any more. He must go east. He 
just forsake the “great open places” 
‘or the battle grounds of the Revolu- 
‘on or for “li'l old New York” her- 
lf. And vica versa. The Southern- 
| 

} 

| 


ot, “fed up,” probably by the monot- 
y of sunshine and warmth, is lured 
ap north” where the pine trees sigh 
od the winds are ever cool. And 
ica versa. 
| Which, in a way, accounts for the 
pnstant and ever increasing “shift- 
ioe of the nation’s population. Neith- 
¢ is it seasonal. The northerner 
KR south for the winter; the south 
mer goes north for the summer, and 
‘ve easterner and westerner exchange 
reetings according to fancy, the 
ices, or the best shows at either ex- 
yeme. 
At any rate it is almost strictly a 
dast-to-coast proposition. In former 
ears the movement was _ largely 
buth, east and west—to the gulf 
ast, the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
‘ne was hardly accepted as a mem- 
27 of a “first family” until he had 
wintered” in California or Florida, 
b “summered” in the New England 
ates. That was before the “flivver” 
ad good roads. 
‘Today, apparently, the entire na- 
on is vacuum mounted. The roads 
’e full of ’em, yes, and the woods, 
0. It is the latter feature, no doubt, 
‘hich has brought about the almos: 
‘1enomenal increase in the tourist in- 
stry—for such it has grown to be. 
he tourist. camper is looked upon, 
‘day, as a community institution and 
af asset. He is, after all, the genu- 
.e@, dyed-in-the-woods, out-door, tour- 
_ teamper, and his numbers are le- 
oon. 
lage tourist-camper, however, is in 
class strictly by himself. He is as 
BN emoved from the grandiloquent, 
//Mo-encased, two-room suite tourist 
} the pack mule is from the Twenti- 
jh Century Limited. The “flivver” is 
8 national mount, side curtains and 
inter tops are barred, fresh air is 
_/@ hobby, short jumns the schedule, 
\id the woods—the wild, woolly, un- 
med, unharnessed woods—the big 
| ‘sential. 


‘And that’s why we find the rapid- 
owing tourist stream turning from 
|3 €ast-to-west-to-south course toward 
€ north—toward new trails, brisk 
‘eezes. lakes, streams and the big 
|sential—woods. So it is that the 
wthern sections of Wisconsin, Min- 
s0ta and Michigan have fallen heir, 

st had forced upon them, a new 
|}q@ already thriving industry, an in- 
au as distinct from the standpoint 

revenue as lumbering, mining, man- 
Paotine and farming for which 
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The Lure of One of the Thousands of Beautiful Lakes in Cloverland. 


these sections are already widely rec- 
ognized. It is a situation, moreover, 
which has forced upon the so-called 
“northern country” a peculiar devel- 
opment hitherto entirely foreign to 
that section. 

The tourist-camper industry is 
bringing to the “north country” in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, 
hundreds of thousands of visitors who 
have never before been farther 
“north” than the Mason-Dixon line. 
That’s a fact. The tourist-camper in- 
dustry is bringing into this region, 
anuually, millions of dollars of actual 
cash revenue. It is forcing the de- 
velopment, particularly, of the lake 
regions. It is speeding up road build- 
ing and community progress. It is 
taxing the conservationists to their 
utmost, that the natural resources 
and attractions of the region shall be 
saved, and perhaps, enhanced for the 
further development of this great and 
new industry. 

In fact, the tourist-camper industry, 
as applied to the great “north coun- 
try’ is almost overwhelming in the 


rapid changes for the better, which 
are being effected in preparation 
therefor. 

Questionnaires recently sent out by 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bu- 
reau of Michigan throughout the ter- 
ritory which that organization repre- 
sents have revealed the fact that in 
upper Michigan alone the tourist traf- 
fic has increased from a straggling 700 
visitors in 1917, to approximately 100,- 
000 for the season of 1928. And there 
is every indication, according to these 
reports, that next year will see a cor- 
responding increase. 

Communities varying in size from 
a few hundred to 18,000 and 20,000 
population report a revenue from the 
tourist business alone, during 1923, of 
from $500 to $100,000 each. New ho- 
tels and summer resort localities are 
springing up in every section of the 
peninsula. The road program is be- 
ing pushed with all possible haste. 
Land around the inland lakes and 
along the favorite trout streams is 
held at a. premium and conclusively 
“sold” on the manifold benefits and 


The Lure of a Pretty, Comfortable Log Cabin Summer Home Surrounded 
by Virgin Forest and Cooled by Gentle Breezes from Rippling Lakes. 


advantages of the new industry. The 
various communities throughout the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan have 
united in an effort to capitalize to the 
limit the wealth of woods and waters, 
climate, historic land-marks and other 
similarly attractive features which 
abound throughout the region, all 
within the past five or six years. Does 
another industry exist which can 
boast a correspondingly rapid rate of 
development? 


The reports tell us, further, that 
the tourist these days is interested, 
primarily, in the “out-doors” and all 
that it affords. Apparently, there- 
fore, they are looking to the “great 
north woods” as a sort of last stand 
for their big diversion, a summer 
playground which affords all and more 
that the nature-lover and fresh-air 
fiend had hoped for. They are look- 
ing for rest, recreation, and possibly 
inspiration. They say they find all 
these in the “north woods.” 

So vast has this industry become 
that, early last year, there was put in 
operation at the Straits of Mackinac, 
separating the two peninsulas of 
Michigan, a state-owned automobile 
ferry. Previous to that time the only 
available ferry service was afforded 
by the Michigan Central Railroad, op- 
erating the ferry “Chief Wawautam.” 
The “Wawautam’s” decks during the 
rush season proved entirely inade- 
quate to handle the traffic with expe- 
dition. 

Consequently, the “Ariel,” owned 
and operated by the state, went into 
service early in the tourist season of 
1923. Reports show that approximate- 
ly 10,000 motor cars were ferried 
across the straits by the “Ariel” dur- 
ing that time, or more than the total 
carried by the “Wawautam” for the 
past three years. Total receipts of 
$26,949 were paid to the state as the 
result of the year’s operation. 

But in spite of the additional serv- 
ice the traffic last year outgrew the 
facilities. As a result the state has 
purchased two new and much larger 
ferries which will go into operation 
immediately upon the opening of the 
1924 tourist season. Is the industry 
growing? Must be. 

Now then, aside from the actual 
revenue derived from the tourist busi- 
ness in upper Michigan, for instance, 
what other benefits accrue? First, 
and probably the most important of 
all, the industry is bringing into the 
region thousands who have never be- 
fore visited there. It is calling to the 
attention of these thousands the vast 
industrial resources within the penin- 
sula—the soils, lumber, minerals, un- 
used water power, etc. It is opening 
up a new and effective medium for in- 
dustrial development, and that fact 
has been proven over and over again 
during the past five years. 

Next it is demanding that the de- 
velopment within the communities of 


the peninsula keep apace. It is fore- 
ing the construction of new hotels, 
summer resorts and cottages, 


“camps,” ete. It is, as before men- 
tioned, speeding up the road and con- 


servation program. It is, withal, 
bringing new people, new interests 
and new ideas into a community, 


(Continued on page 18) 


HE most important single point 

to be emphasized in connection 

with the operation and success 

of any commodity marketing 
company is its management. In the 
rush and enthusiasm for advertising 
people are losing sight of this fact. 
Management is the main problem; ad- 
vertising is but a’single detail in a 
program of work. To quote an ex- 
perienced commodity organization 
leader, “A co-operative sales organiza- 
tion is only as good as its general 
management. In other words, if the 
management and policy of a concern 
is not right, no amount of advertising 
will make the concern successful. On 
the other hand, if the sales policy and 
management is tip-top, the concern 
might be successful without a nickle’s 
worth of advertising. The first es- 
sential of success for a co-operative 
sales organization is first-class man- 
agement.” 

The character of the whole under- 
taking is determined by the manage- 
ment. The steps to be taken toward 
improvement in service, reduction of 
cost, intensified salesmanship, and the 
determination of the character and ex- 
tent of these and all other activitiés 
rests with the management. Unwise 
policy or action invites disaster. Ex- 
perienced and intelligent personnel 
alone can insure sound and expedient 
operation. The failure of those re- 
sponsible for the organization and op- 
eration of marketing enterprises to 
realize how fundamental is manage- 
ment has been one of the most pro- 
lific causes for failure by commodity 
marketing enterprises. To make com- 
modity marketing worth while at all 
demands that efficient management be 
obtained and maintained at all times 
during the life of the organization. 


To make money in any line the usu- 
al producer is not working hard for 
the mere love of working. He is striv- 
ing to earn a living by doing some- 
thing that is worth while to those for 
whom the work is done. Most farm- 
ing is carried on to make materials 
for food and clothing that will sell to 
the consumers who buy these commo- 
dities. If a hired farm laborer dis- 
pleases the farmer it is only a ques- 
tion of time until he will be discharg- 
ed. If farmers produce goods which 
fail to please consumers, the perfect- 
ly natural reaction is for consumers 
to pay poor prices. Poor goods and 
service will never average more than 
poor prices. It takes more satisfying 
goods and more pleasing service to 
win better prices. 


Consumers want to get what they 
are looking for. When asking for 
“Sunkist” oranges they do not like to 
receive unkist oranges. Neither do 
they like to receive raisins, dried ap- 
ples or dried apricots when asking for 
“Sunsweet Prunes.” 

Buyers have a right to be exacting. 
It is their money that they are part- 
ing with when they offer to exchange 
it for something that they want or 
need. Too often products are not put 
up in an exacting manner. Conse- 
quently they do not meet the wants 
of consumers as well as they must if 
the consumer is to be satisfied. Un- 
satisfied consumers never pay satisfy- 
ing prices. 

To render service that completely 
satisfies consumers necessitates that 
the products be rightly standardized 
in quality, size, shape, variety, color 
and in package. Moreover for differ- 
ent classes of buyers suitable pack- 
ages must be used which enable them 
to purchase just the convenient and 
economic quantity for their condition 
of living. Besides, if consumers are 
to continue purchasing the same kind 
of product from the same_ source 
these goods must be identified. Un- 
standardized goods cannot be accu- 
rately nor readily identified. This is 
because they cannot be named. 
Oranges, steak and lettuce cannot be 
named in one package. Neither can 
unstandardized potatoes or apples. 
Hach product consists unavoidably of 
varied units until standardization is 
achieved, 
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Potatoes 


Grade Them for Market. 


Markets are made by people who 
give repeat orders. No lasting indus- 
try was ever built on a profitable ba- 
sis that merely sold samples. En- 
larged markets have come by appeal- 
ing to a constantly enlarging group 
of consumers with a product which 
was irresistable. The power of com- 
modity marketing is not a club; it is 
an unmatehed product and service. 
Unless the producers of this sort of 
commodity and service find and use 
effective means for introducing to con 
sumers what they have to sell, how 
can there be either sampling or re- 
peat orders? To introduce a finished 
product to a large number of people 
requires an attractive appealing name. 
To stimulate repeat orders this name 
is more than ever necessary as a 
means of indentification and protec- 
tion to both consumer and farmer. 


Products consist of masses of indi- 
vidual units. The problem of naming 
farm commodities is, therefore, main- 
ly a task of naming not one unit 
alone but of hundreds or millions of 
units in mass that are each, almost if 
not exactly alike in size, form, qual- 
ity or other essential characteristics. 
To accomplish this work of giving the 
same name to the same thing on dif- 
ferent days, weeks, months, seasons 
and years hinges entirely upon an 
adequate system. Such a system must 
guarantee two things: (1) that the 
product is rigidly standardized, and 
(2) that the name is attached always 
to the same sort of, product. Gener- 
ally when these two things have been 
done, purchasing power of farmers 
has been improved. This then is the 
secret of a name. It is a part of the 
road to guaranteeing satisfaction to 


These Are Large Potatoes and No Doubt of Good Quality, but Would Get 
Nowhere on the Open Market in Competition with Smooth and Uniform 
in Size and Variety. 


If Farmers Can Grade Potatoes Like These for Show Purposes, They Can 
The Job Would Pay Bigger Dividends Than for 
Just Show Purposes. 


consumers and hence better returns 
to farmers. 

For commodity marketing com- 
panies which handle finished products 
which are ready for use by the con- 
sumer, advertising has proved to be 
a valuable aid in making sales. It 
calls the attention of consumers who 
may have purchasing power to a par- 
ticular product and by attractive ap- 
peal leads them to purchase a sample 
if nothing more. Then if the sample 
pleases, repeat orders follow as a con- 
sequence of the goodwill which a sat- 
isfying, named and usually promi- 
nently mentioned or displayed article 
builds up for itself. 

Advertising is by no means more 
than a minor part of the work done 
by the sales system of a commodity 
marketing company. It is simply one 
item in the program which spells ef- 
ficient merchandising or what might 
be termed selling by experts in mod- 
ern up-to-date ways. 

Most of the-noted marketing sys- 
tems, in fact all of them except a few 
localized milk enterprises*, take the 
products only part way ~from the 
farmer to the consumer. Beyond the 
usual stopping point which is either 
termed the trade. 
the broker or the wholesaler there are 
two or three middlemen who must do 
their work before the commodity can 
win satisfaction from consumers. 

Let us recall an instance in which 
curiosity took us in quest of the arti- 
cles. It may have been “Sunkist,” 
“BHatmor,” or “Sealdsweet.” At any 

*The Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
for example, one of the companies aiding 
in making this study, owns a subsidiary 


retail company which has taken over the 
work ordinarily done by what is here 
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rate when the store was entered 
name had slipped out of mind as 
readily be the case. Now, under 
circumstance if the retailer had bee 
induced to have attractive displays 
view featuring the name of the 
cles recommended the customer 
would have been at once reminded 0 
what he was in search. Then with 
appealing prices tagged on the goods 
everything possible would have bee 
done to make it easy for the co 
sumer to buy. Without these re: 
minders the product would have been 
passed up. 

Now the task of getting retailers to 
stock a product on their shelves and 
properly to time and display pricin 
work upon the product is very neces- 
sary. 
all products at» the right time to fit 


it is stimulated by sales etfort and ad- 


This work must be done upon 


with the demand from consumers co 


vertising. Otherwise the expenditures 
for these purposes is wasted because’ 
the consumer cannot obtain the goods 
when they are wanted. 


Before retailers can know about 
displaying or pricing a product, not 
to mention stocking it, the wholesaler 
must be convinced of the certainty 
and effectiveness of the merchandis- 
ing plan. If he is led to feel that, 
there will be a real consumer cae 
created for the product he will then 
order a supply of the commodity and 
enter into the task of selling it to the 


retailer preparatory to the appear: 
: a 


ance of consumer advertising. 
less wholesalers or jobbers get bac 
of the proposition there is no way 
land the commodity in the retallalee 
hands. Similary the broker, throu 4 
whom the co-operative company gains 
contact with the wholesaler, must be 
convinced of the practicability of the 


entire merchandising plan. 


Having successfully undertaken to! 


inform brokers, jobbers and retailers 
how to do their respective parts in 
the merchandising scheme and hay- 


ing inspired them to put their person- — 


ality into it, all is ready for the start. 
Everything has been done to pave the 
way for the appeals to the consumer 
to sample the commodity. If custom- 


ers are pleased after this introduc- 


tory sample, repeat orders will occur. 
Demand will commence to grow and 
nothing should be permitted to hap- 
pen to the product or to the service 
that will cause a loss of the consumer 
or the trade confidence that has been 
created. 

Consumers do many things by 
force of custom or habit. To break 


into the habit of buying a given prod- — 


uct by the common statement of the 
retailer ‘We are just out of that” and 


“this other something is just as good” — 


does not help the sale of the particu- 
lar named product. To continue to 
disappoint consumers in this way a 


few times dismisses from their minds f 


the idea of buying the article you 
have spent money on advertising. As 
a consequence, then, of permitting 
these customers to become dissatis- 


fied, demand falls and so do prices ( 


simply because distribution of the 
product had not been effective. .. 

To make good on the advertisin 
investment the product must be 
the retail store at all times when 
vertising is done. This means t 
distribution must be guaranteed 
the full satisfaction of the consu 
and the trade. Without this gu. 
tee trouble is bound to occur; ar 
trouble means more loss and wi 
to the owners of the organizatio 
the producers of the product than 
anyone else. Consumers will for, 
it. Their forgetting is your ruin. 


the trade and with consumers. 
Farm products are sold for goo 

poor prices because they give 

buyer much or little satisfaction. A 


of standardization, style, size or 0 
characteristics, may be produced 
marketed in relative excess or sh 


i 
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Is the Educational Value of Fairs 


BiyrerGeH ReA LD aE N NY 


AGES of progress are written 

each year by the county, dis- 

trict, state, and national fairs 

and expositions. A mighty and 
‘potent* force, they are encouraging 
‘economy in farm practices, advancing 
/preed interests, improving farm busi- 
‘ness methods, and building happier 
homes for countryfolk. 


| The valley of Tées, in Northeast 
England, is the cradle of the modern 
‘fair. Here, history records, in the 
middle of the eighteenth century cer- 
‘tain breeders brought their stock to 
‘a common meeting place where they 
might compare types of cattle and 
‘with a view to mating them, select 
the soundest, the most representa- 
‘tive, and the most promising. These 
‘men had that wholesome respect and 
that warm regard for the ideal in live 
‘stock breeding which for centuries 
‘has marked the British husbandman. 
‘The outgrowth of this meeting has 
found wide application in the work of 
‘the breed associations as well as the 
institutions of agricultural education 
‘of today, and chief among these—the 
agricultural fair. 


_ In the colonial days of America’s 
pioneer farming the Atlantic coastal 
‘plain saw but few shows of stock. It 
was not until the advent of the break- 
jing plow and the self-binder, revolu- 
tionizing as these did agriculture in 
ithe latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
‘tury, that fairs became popular in the 
‘Middle West. “Discovery and inven- 
tion rarely precede the need which 
prompts them,” writes the economist 
\Hly, and the need which prompted the 
establishment of agricultural fairs 


‘hardly was realized until after the | 


‘Oivil War, when men began to home- 
stead the West. 


| Live stock exhibits featured the 
early fairs. Breeders of pure bred 
tattle, horses, sheep, and swine came 
aot only to exhibit their stock and to 
secure the premiums which might be 
heirs, but also to advertise and seli. 
what stock they might. In this sense 
vhe fairs served the two-fold purpose 
of educator and mart, 


The American fair was destined to 
orogress. Generally was it the avow- 
’d motive of their leaders to promote 
mly that which had superior merit 
ind to stimulate among tarmfclk the 
assion for improvement, which might. 
»)e reflected in their exhibits. From 
he very start stockman, grain grow- 
wr, and orchardist, together with the 
\air management, resolved that their 
tharges should mirror the spirit and 
rogress of their times. “Education,” 
't was correctly maintained, “is im- 
yarted by two methods—precept and 
»Xample—and the true system is a 
sombination of these.” To comple- 
nent the agricultural and live stock 
ress, the farmers’ institutes, and the 
\gricultural colleges and experiment 
\tations—all instruments for precept 
\-there had been developed, to fur- 
aish example, the agricultural exhibi- 
ion system. 
| By virtue of its location and unpar- 


Merits of 
shows, 


local, county 


and state fairs, 
gambling and the race track, create discussions in 
when the subject of fairs is mentioned. 


with and without hurdy-gurdy 
every cOmmunity 
Many seem to have forgotten the fun- 


damental purpose of the country fair through an erroneous idea that gate re- 
ceipts may be swelled with ‘‘attractions,’’ a surplus over expenses marking the 


degree of success of the enterprise. 


Fake shows and gambling devices defeat 


the very purpose of the fairs, in addition to dishonestly removing a large por- 


tion of cash from the community. 


Country fairs are intended to encourage bet- 


ter crop and live stock production, better home making, better boys’ and girls’ 
club work, and no such ideas were ever gained through watching the girations 
of an “Oriental dancer’’ or betting the proceeds from the hay crop on whicn 


shell the little pea is under. 


Gerald Jenny, a student at Wisconsin College of Agriculture, won a gold 
medal at the International Live Stock: Show with this essay, the first prize in 
the annual essay contest conducted by the Saddle and Sirloin Club, for the 


splendid manner in which he told what a country fair should be. 


There were 


164 representatives of American agricultural colleges in the contest. 


alleled advantages in point of market 
facilities, the Chicago Fatstock Show 
from its beginning in 1877 rapidly 
grew to gigantic proportions under 
the direction of the [Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture. It was _ pro- 
nounced the best-managed show on 
the American continent and soon mer- 
ited the title “the American Smith- 
field.” It showed the Eastern feeder 
and the Western ranchman what 
could be done when feeding and breed- 
ing were combined. And it produced 
among the breeders of live stock a 


The American fair is a business 
fair. It is a most effective marketing 
agency for the sale of live stock. 
Breeders make the national fairs 
their meeting ground and mart. Their 
displays bring buyers who find in this 
show-window of the live stock indus- 
try the type of animal they have 
sought. 

The American fair is the sponsor of 
our breed organizations. Once con- 
sidered ‘merely competitive exhibi- 
tions of animal and industrial prod- 
ucts,” the national shows were soon 


Display of Farm Products That Would Give Any Farmer Inspiration. 


wholesome, friendly rivalry which 
spread from state to state. 
Now with its magnificent horse 


show and its extensive grain and hay 
show, “the American Smithfield” of 
yesterday has become the epoch-mak- 
ing International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion of today—all because of the vi- 
sion of far-sighted men who under- 
stood the educational value of this in- 
stitution. Of it said former Dean Eu- 
gene Davenport, “As a practical edn- 
cator, the International can not be 
surpassed; as a stimulus to trade, it 
has no equal; as a means of shaping 
policies and correcting ideals, its in- 
fluence is supreme.” 


looked upon as powerful measures to 
enliven the live stock interest among 
breeders, and it was seen that they 
offered excellent opportunity to fos- 
ter live stock associations. 

The American fair is improving 
steadily in moral tone. Wholesome 
recreation is supplanting empty and 
too often harmful amusement. Time 
was when gamester, sideshow, fakir, 
and gambler were permitted to ply 
their trade unhampered. But leaders, 
awake to this untoward tendency, and 
seeing how the free sway of commer- 
cialized amusement militated against 
the real object — instruction — soon 
brought their influence to bear, and 


Limitedr 


today such features fortunately are 
being relegated to obscurity. 

Horseshoe-pitching contests, com- 
petitive games, fireworks, good music, 
and children’s pageants are creating 
new interest in the agricultural expo- 
sition. The singing of the Messiah 
by a chorus of many voices at a re- 
cent American Royal was counted a 
splendid success. “Band concerts of 
the highest quality,” says DeWitt C. 
Wing, “singing by boys and girls, and 
a great pageant play are among the 
elevating and entertaining features 
which should some day be presented 
by the state fairs.” 

Our fairs and expositions have 
grown from a meagre beginning to 
well-nigh unbelievable proportions and 
equally unexpected measures of use- 
fulness. They have mirrored discov- 
ery and invention, helping to lift from 
its primitive pioneer stage to a degree 
unparalleled in other lands, the most 
basic of industries—agriculture. 

Service well discharged can only 
spur us on to greater effort. Consid- 
er how eager are the farmers to wit- 
ness a demonstration like the horse- 
pulling contest at the recent Iowa 
State Fair; stop to count the home- 
makers who investigate an exhibit 
featuring a new device to lighten their 
kitchen burdens; watch the boys and 
girls as they fervently perform their 
demonstrations; compare these mani- 
festations of interest with those which 
marked the fairs of a generation ago 
—and you will agree that American 
vision, American enterprise have 
made the American fair a permanent 
institution and the forerunner of agri- 
cultural advance. 

While serving in a much more hum- 
ble way, the well-directed county or 
district agricultural fair is serving 
farmers and farming. “Men learn at 
local fairs,’ declared the Breeders’ 
Gazette twenty years ago, “the neces- 
sity of improving their live stock and 
their farm products, and herein lies 
the most eloquent plea for the per 
petuation, improvement, and univer- 
sal support of the county fair.” 

Here can farmfolk assemble and in- 
vestigate improved varieties from gar- 
den, field, and orchard. From govern- 
ment, experiment station, and private 
exhibits they can learn of conveni- 
ences for the home; of the care and 
feeding of live stock; of machinery; 
of construction of buildings; of re- 
cent progress in research and exten- 
sion; and here they may enjoy much 
recreation which can not be theirs at 
home. 

More and more the American fair 
is appealing to farm boys and girls. 
Here the country youths can exhibit 
skill and training in fitting show 
stock, preparing sheaves of grain or 
samples of home cookery, and giving 
demonstrations on the many phases 
of junior clubwork. Year after year 
their exhibits are setting new marks 
of excellence. 

Potential leaders today are replac- 
ing the youths who in years past at- 


(Continued on page 18) 


At Country Fairs the Youths Can Exhibit Skill and Training in Fitting Show Stock and Give Demonstrations of Junior Club Work. 


How and Why a Good Bull Sold for $10,100 — 


6 
HE Guernsey world was start- 
led not so long ago when Pen- 
coyd Golden May’s Secret, the 
herd sire owned on Homestead 
Farm, Outagamie county, Wisconsin, 
was sold for the fabulous price of 
$10,100. At that time this was the 


highest price ever paid for a Guern- 
sey bull. 

Homestead farm came out of semi- 
darkness and stood in the full glare 
of the spotlight because of this re- 
markable sale. The herd had always 


been a very good one and well 
thought of throughout the country. 
But this bit of sensationalism brought 
it before the public eye as nothing 
else had done. 

Yet there is nothing overly remark- 


able about this record, when you con- 
sider the character and ability of the 
owner and operators of Homestead 
farm. It is known generally that W. 
G. Jamison and sons are the propri- 
etors. While Mr .Jamison is himself 
still active in the operation of the 
farm, yet as a matter of fact the ac- 
tual management of the farm has been 
for some few years past in the hands 
of his four capable sons. They prob- 
ably share equally with their father 
in the honor, glory, and thrills which 
accompanied such a phenomenal sale. 


There was, perhaps, one other very 
important factor influencing the sale 
of Pencoyd Golden May’s Secret. And 
that is the short course in agriculture 
at the University of Wisconsin. It 
was here that the four Jamison boys 
received additional training in farm 
practices than those given them by 
their worthy father. 

The oldest of the four boys, Robert, 
went to the short course and finished 
in 1907. Next in line, Clarence, fin- 
ished in 1910. Harvey graduated 
from the short course four years later, 
and in 1916 Stanley was granted his 
certificate. They knew a good thing 
when they saw it; so each one of 
these four boys on completion of his 
work at Madison, returned to the 
home farm and today with the help 
and advice of their father they are 
running one of the best known breed- 
ing establishments for Guernsey cat- 
tle in America. In addition to the 
herd they own 160 acres of land but 
between the four boys they work 220 
acres. Robert is married and lives on 
an adjoining forty. 

The Homestead farm Guernsey herd 
now consists of about seventy head, 
of which about half are milking at the 
present time. During the past nine 
years in which advanced registry test- 
ing has been done, more than sixty 
cows have qualified for the register. 
The Jamisons aim to have a small 
group of cows on test at all times. 
These cows are milked four times a 
day as a rule. The Homestead farm 
is so arranged that one of the boys is 
in complete charge of the test work. 
At present Harvey is doing the milk- 
ing, although Stanley, the youngest 


Soils That Need More Lime to Increase Production 


HE general opinion of agricultur- 
al experts is that there is con- 
siderable more soil in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and northern 
Wisconsin deficient in lime than that 
which has a content required for 
good crop production. Most sandy 
soils and muck are particularly de- 
ficient in lime and this plant food 
must be applied if the land is to yield 
all that might be expected of it. 
Wisconsin farmers seem to have 
awakened to the necessity of liming 
their soils, and it is now a general 
practice in the northern part of that 
state. In the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, however, the farmers have 
not realized the importance of lime, 
and comparatively little is being used. 
In' Wisconsin great quantities of lime 
are being shipped into certain dis- 
tricts, while in other regions the 
farmers grind their own lime rock. 
In one county most all of the old 
stone fences have been ground up and 
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of the four boys, is usually in charge 
of the test work. He and his brother 
alternate at different periods during 
the year. 


The first cow in the herd to com- 
plete an official record was Amber’s 
Beauty. She went on test in January, 
1914, and finished the following Janu- 
ary. She produced as a member of 
Class B 495.79 pounds of butterfat. 


Lilly of Homestead, daughter of 
Amber’s Beauty, completed in Novem- 
ber, 1920, the highest record of any 
cow in the Jamison herd. Ske pro- 
duced 700.85 pounds of butterfat for 
the year. Lilly was sired by Captain 
of Industry. 

The Jamison boys consider the rec- 
ord made by Greta Jay, a cow sired 
by Pencoyd Golden May’s Secret, as 
the best record made during the his- 
tory of testing on their farm. 


The record made by Greta Jay of 
Homestead was 607.41 pounds of but- 
terfat in Class F. 

Another very creditable record 
made by one of the offspring of this 
famous sire was that made by Sec- 
ond of Pencoyd, producing 535.34 
pounds of butterfat in a year under 
test. Second of Pencoyd produced 
180 pounds more butterfat than did 
her dam. 


As can be seen from the above, it 


is the aim of Jamison brothers to- 


have the offspring make better rec- 
ord than did the dam. They point out 
that in nearly every case now on rec- 
ord in their herd, this has been ac- 
complished. In their breeding work 
they are working for the most looked 
for quality in all dairy cattle produc- 
tion. By using only proven sires they 
are fast gaining this end. 

The present herd sire at Homestead 


spread over the soil for fertilizer, 
demonstrations covering the past 
three years having proved that the 
old fences, which were also rodent 
incubators, 
placed on the soil increased crop 
yields enough to pay for good fences 
and leave a surplus over the old re- 
turn for several years to come. 

Liming the soil in the fall, or even 
during the winter, gives better re- 
sults the following season than to put 
it on in the spring. This method also 
gets the job out of the way so that it 
doesn’t interfere with the rush of 
spring work. 

While dehydrated lime is not as 
lasting as ground lime stone, it gives 
as good results while it lasts, and 
when it may be had for nothing, the 
wonder is that more should not be 
used. The Menominee River Sugar 
Company, at Menominee, Michigan, 
has 2,000 tons of lime waiting the call 
of the farmer, and there are no 


Made the Herd Profitable and Famous. 
Grades and Four Sons Now Help Him Carry on With Pure Breds. 


Young Stock on the Jamison Farm, Showing Stamp of Quality That Has 


The Elder Jamison Started With 


when ground up and- 


farm is Pencoyd’s Man O’War. His 
dam was Nella Jay of Pencoyd. She 
completed a Class F record of 16,- 
325.6 pounds of milk and 811.54 pounds 
of butterfat, which was a world’s rec- 
ord. Pine Blossom’s Cherub is an- 
other bull being used on the Home- 
stead farm. 


Breeders recognize that the Jami- 
sons are breeding production stuff. 
Shipments of young stock have been 
made from the Homestead farm to 
Georgia, Tennessee, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Washington, Montana, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Illinois and Colorado. 


The home community, too, though 
skeptical at first, is desirous of hold- 
ing Pencoyd blood in the neighbor- 
hood. Many of the young bulls sired 
by Pencoyd sires are found in the 
immediate vicinity of the Jamison 
farm. 


On Sept. 2, 1920, there arrived at 
Homestead farm a fifteen months old 
calf. <A price of $600 had been paid 
for this youngster named Pencoyd’s 
Golden May Secret. 


These boys and their father knew 
what they were about. They had 
been looking for some time for a bull 
to head their herd. They asked 
Charles L. Hill of Rosendale to be on 
the lookout for a good sire for them. 
Hill heard that out on a Pennsylvania 
farm there was a young bull fifteen 
months of age, that was a son of 
Nella Jay 4th. He told the Jamisons 
about the bull. They became very 
much interested, and in a short time 
the purchase was brought about. 


That fall, winter and next spring, 
Pencoyd’s Golden May Secret headed 
the Homestead herd and_ exerted 
great influence on the improvement 
of quality and production. Then came 


charges except for loading on cars, or 
moving it from the pile to a place 
where farmers may load it on their 
wagons or trucks. This mountain of 
lime has been accumulating for years, 
and only occasionally does a farmer 
take advantage of the free offer. 

The Michigan Electrochemical Com- 
pany, also at Menominee, is another 
institution that has been giving “land 
plaster” away for years. Last year 
there was an impetus among farmers 
to use lime and they cleaned up the 
pile. This year, however, the prac- 
tice has subsided and the company 
has about 400 tons waiting for the 
farmers to haul it away. 

It would seem that the old saying 
“something for nothing isn’t worth 
having” is gospel truth among some 
farmers, and it may be probable that 
if these two concerns advertised their 


lime at so much per ton it would. 


move more quickly. 
The lull after silo filling is being 


apne Pong 
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the month of June and W. H. Dupe ; 
of California, a breeder of fancy) 
Guernsey stock was looking for a new 
herd sire. Again Hill of Rosgndale 
acted as the agent. 

Hill had three bulls in mind includ- 


ing Pencoyd’s Golden May Secret.' 


The other two bulls were located in 
New York, so he journeyed Hast. Aft- 
er investigating the other two bulls, 
he wired the Jamisons that he would 
pay $3,000 for Pencoyd’s Golden May) 
Secret. The offer was refused, but a 


week later a second letter came with) 


the offer of $5,000. Again the Jami-' 
sons refused emphatically. 

But Hill had his mind made up to. 
purchase Pencoyd’s Golden May Se.) 
cret for Dupee. He held a confer-| 
ence with him, Dupee. The result 
was a wire was sent to Homestead 
farm conveying the message that $10: 
100 would be paid for the bull. This,’ 
the message stated, would be the high- | 
est price ever paid for a Guernsey 
bull. 

But the Jamison boys still wanted | 
to get use out of Pencoyd’s Golden 
May Secret. They had some young 
stock they wanted bred to him. So, 
satisfied with this offer, they replied 
that if Mr. Dupee wanted immediate 
possession of the bull he must pay) 
them $12,000. If he could wait until 
the 15th of the following month, yd 
they would sell Pencoyd’s Golden May 
Secret at the purchase price of $10,- 
100. Mr. Dupee waited. 

Neighbors hearing of the fabulous - 
price decided that there was some 
mistake about the matter and that it 
was $1,000 which the Jamisons re- 
ceived for their bull instead of $10,100. 
* A banker in talking with Jamison 
intimated that he did not understand 
how a man could afford to pay such 
an enormous price for a bull. The 
conversation took place some time 
after the sale and Jamison could point. 
out that it probably made Mr. Dupee 
a very profitable investment, because 
he sold three bull calves sired by. 


Pencoyd’s Golden May Secret for a — 


total of $7,000. | 

W. G. Jamison came from Indiana | 
and settled on the Homestead farm 
about thirty-eight years ago. It was 
twenty-seven years ago that he en- 
tered into the pure bred business. At 


that time he purchased Factolus No. — 


3092 from the Clapp estate of Keno- 
sha. For the first eleven years the 
herd consisted largely of high grade 
Guernseys. 

The Jamison boys know that legu- 
minous hays are both best for the 
land and best for the cattle. Last 
year they raised 100 tons of alfalfa. 

They attempt to raise most of their 
own feed. This year fifteen tons of 
bran were purchased. Silage plays 
an important part of the ration fed 
to the cows. Three silos, 14x40, filled 
with succulent silage, are responsi- 
ble for maintaining high production 
records of the cows of the Guernsey 
herd on Homestead farm. 


used by many Wisconsin farmers in 
hauling ground limestone on to the 
land. According to Griff Richards, of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural College 


staff, the application of limestone > 
the soil in the fall has many advan- 
tages. If corn is to be planted on @ 
piece of land next spring and this is 
followed by alfalfa or clover it gives 
the lime an extra year to become 
available for the leguminous plants. 
There is no great difference in price 
but Richards believes that liming fall 
plowed ground makes the lime more 
available in the spring. 

Still another point listed in fave 
of fall liming is the fact that the com- 
mercial companies are able to ma 
prompt deliveries. Richards fe 
many portable grinders in action 
fall. 

AS an experiment, have the s0: 
tested and if it is sour set out a sm 
plot, lime it well, and note the 
sult. 


J 


December, 1923 
| } ET out the big, fat mail order 
- catalogue this evening and 
if make up your usual order. In 
doing so you will carefully 

sonsider the last line in reference to 

| each article, “Shipping weight, four 
| pounds,” or whatever the packaged 
) article weighs. You have probably 
| 


used the mail order catalogue so long 

that you know the _ transportation 
‘rates by parcel post, express and 
i freight, without inquiring at the post- 
office or railway station. If you are 
| not in a big hurry and the article you 
+) are ordering weighs ten pounds or 
| more, you will have it shipped by 
n freight “because it doesn’t cost any- 
thing.” 

The cost is only a few cents, so lit- 
_ tle that the transportation cost makes 
practically no difference in the price 

of the article, yet you are paying the 
_ very highest rate the railroads charge 
- because it is “loose freight’ shipped 
with hundreds of other odds and ends, 
. all of which must be handled and re- 
handled and carefully checked out at 
way stations. In car lots the rates 
would be one-third to one-half cheap- 
| er, because there would be no hand- 

‘ling and rehandling. The car would 
simply be moved from one point to 

another, the cost being for hauling the 
ear only. The transportation cost of 
an article at the very highest rate is 
» so nominal that the farmers say “it 
doesn’t amount to anything,’ and in 
car lot shipments that it is almost 


microscopic compared with other 
costs and profits. 
The cost of shipping a _ suit of 


clothes weighing six pounds, a good 
average weight, a distance of 309 
‘miles, is a fraction over 5 cents, just 
| the price of a bottle of pop plus the 
) war tax. 


Let us digress here a moment to il- 
' lustrate how the bunk is sometimes 
_ put into prices, or an alibi is formed 
' to pass the buck on criticism. A few 
| years ago practically the entire pub- 
lic believed the story that the price of 
' wool governed the price of clothing. 
_ When the price of wool, which aver- 
| aged around 65 cents a pound at peak 
war prices tumbled to 10 and 12 cents, 
the farmers formed a national. wool 
bureau and began telling the world 
just how much wool went into a suit 
of clothes and what it cost. It was 
| shown that scoured wool, ready for 
the cards, was worth twice as much 
as raw wool, and that it was impossi- 
ble to put more than 3% or 4 pounds 
of scoured wool into an ordinary suit 
of clothes. At peak prices not more 
than around $5 or $6 worth of the 
finest wool could be woven into a suit, 
but during the war-time-shoddy if 
such a virgin wool suit could have 
been purchased at all it would have 
cost at least $100. At the present 
time fine clothing raw wool is bring- 
ing 40 to 42 cents a pound, or 80 cents 
scoured. So the cost of the wool in 
your $65 or $75 suit today is about $3, 
and the railroads bring it to you for 
a nickel. 
A hat, most any style or size, weigh- 
ing about one-half pound, adds about 
eight hard earned mills in traveling 
_ 300 miles to the cost of your outfit, 
whether it is a $10 dress affair or a 
$2 slouch. 
A pair of shoes weighing 214 pounds 
made in Boston, costs the farmer out 
n Iowa a fraction over 4 cents freight, 
but most of the shoes worn in the 

central west don’t come so far. They 

are made in St. Louis, the Missouri 
| penitentiary, and Milwaukee, with 
| scattering factories . throughout the 
region. The rate is more likely 
around 2 cents a pair or less, as it 
costs 1.725 cents to ship a pair from 
Chicago to Ottumwa, about 300 miles. 

Coffee costs exactly 6.9 mills per 
pound from New York to Ottumwa, a 
distance of about 1,300 miles; and if 
you want sugar in, the transportation 
cost from New York to the same point 
is 6.8 mills, or just one mill less than 
e cost of coffee. Should you pre- 
er tea in Ottumwa, you would have 
to contribute one and one-half cents 
a pound to the railroads for every 
pound you drank that came from Se- 


im 
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Bye EATON SH O RTE 


This is the last of a series of three articles on railroad rates by Mr. Short. 
The first article dealt with the economic relationship between agriculture and 


rail transportation. 


_ The second with misleading propaganda concerning rail- 
road rates and their influence on the economic condition of the farmer. 


This 


article, the third, tells in facts and figures the exact transportation cost of 
many articles and farm products, and the minute relation this cost has to 


prices. 


: No attempt has been made by Mr. Short in these articles to cOndemn or 
justify the wide spread in what the farmer receives for his products and what 
the consumer pays, or in what raw materials cost and the price of the finished 


article on the shelf. 
modities, 


He has dealt only with the transportation cost of com- 
the comparison of prices being left to the reader. 


He has shown 


that the interests of the railroads and the farmers, if not identical, are mutual 


and interdependent. 


The purpose of these articles is to encourage the farmer to think for him- 
self on this all-important question, and not be unwittingly led by self-seeking 
politicians into backing up measures that really offer no benefit to the farmer 
when carefully analyzed, but would materially disturb the buying power for 
farm products just when the after-war deflation and surplus production is be- 
ing adjusted so that the farmer may once more realize profits on what he pro- 


duces. 


attle. Should you be a glutton and 
spendthrift, and wanted two cups of 
tea, you would have to pay the rail- 
roads about two hundredths of one 
and a half cents for riotous living. 

A one pound can of saimon costs 
about one cent to ship about 2,000 
miles east of Seattle, whether sock- 
eye, Alaska red, or Pugent Sound 
hump-backed, and you pay all the way 
from 15 cents to 30 cents per can. 

Ham and eggs from Ottumwa you 
eat in Chicago brought the railroads 
exactly 1.08 cents a dozen for the eggs 
and a fraction less than a third of a 
cent for the ham alive, f. o. b hog, 
Chicago. You get two eggs and half 
a pound of ham, and are lucky to get 
out by paying 65 cents. But if you 
want to do your own cooking you can 
get the eggs for 60 cents a dozen and 
the ham for 35! to 40 cents a pound. 

If the politicians cut the railroad 
rates squarely in half, the price of a 
suit of clothes would come down 2% 
cents, a hat 4 or 5 mills, shoes almost 
one cent a pair, sugar 3 mills, a cup 
of coffee one-fiftieth of 6.9 mills with- 
out sugar in it, a cup of tea one two- 
hundredths of one and a half cents, 
If you buy two suits of clothes a year 
you would have 5 cents, less than a 
half cent on two hats, 4 cents on two 
pairs of shoes, a total of 91% cents a 
year to loan at 7 per cent interest. 

Farmers have become so accustom- 
ed to seeing big figures on railroad 
income that they think rates are en- 
tirely too high. It doesn’t seem to oc- 
cur to some that these enormous in- 
comes represent the accumulation of 


millions of pennies in freight rates on 
millions of articles. Nobody knows 
how much the anti-railroad crowd pro- 
poses to cut rates, how many of these 
pennies it is planned to take away 
from the railroads. The taking of a 
few pennies here and there is not go- 
ing to benefit the consumer one whit, 
even were such reductions reflected 
in a corresponding cut in prices, for 
the cut would be so inconsequental 
that it would make practically no dif- 
ference to the buyer. In the case of 
the railroads the situation is entirely 
different. Taking away a few pennies 
here and there would take away mil- 
lions in the aggregate, and cut such a 
big hole in the annual income that it 
would force greater economy through 
wage reductions or inferior service. 
The only fair way for the farmer or 
other consumers to determine what 
railroad transportation costs them is 
to figure out what he actually pays to 
the railroads for each article he buys, 
whether by mail order and the loose 
freight rate, or through his local deal- 
er and the cheaper car lot shipments. 
Then only can he possibly get an idea 
whether rates are unreasonably high. 
It is just as foolish for a farmer to 
say freight rates are too high just 
“because he knows it,’ as to say he 
can tell a good cow “just by looking 
at her,” or he knows how many eggs 
each hen in the flock is laying with- 
out counting the eggs each one lays. 
Test and analysis is the only way to 
determine the value of a cow or 4 
hen, and it is the only way to deter- 
mine whether a freight rate is fair. 


Studying Freight Rates 


There Are Two Ways to Make Up One’s Mind As to the Fairness of 
One Is to Gulp Down the Oratory®of Stump 
Railroads a Political Issue, and Not Think It 
The Other Way Is to Get Right Down to Figures, Make Your 


Transportation Rates. 
Speakers Making the 
Over. 


Own Analysis and Think for Yourself. 


How Much Do Railroad Rates Affect Pricesr 


The other angle of the freight rate 
question now being made an issue in 
Congress and which is being framed 
for a political issue in the next presi- 
dential election is the cost of shipping 
farm products to market. From this 
angle a fair analysis such as may be 
obtained as with the mail order cata- 
logue in the other, it will be learned 
that freight rates have even less to 
do in fixing prices, and frequently 
have nothing whatever to do with 
prices. 

We have heard much during the 
past year about the low price of 
wheat Rates have been cut to help 
the wheat farmer, but the wheat farm- 
er has not been helped by these cuts 
one penny. Prices for wheat are 
made in Liverpool because they are 
controlled by world supply.  Liver- 
pool is to the wheat market for the 
world what the Elgin Butter Board is 
to the butter market for the United 
States, and Pittsburg is to the steel 
market for steel, and Chicago is to 
the live stock market for live stock, 
and New York is to the market for 
securities. There are regional an 
local markets for all these commodi- 
ties and variance of prices, but the 
recognized central markets are the 
guide posts and in the sum total, rule 
all prices. There may be no sound 
economic reason for these practices, 
but they.are facts, nevertheless, and 
are clearly independent of what rail- 
roads charge for transportation. Here 
are a few illustrations: 

An ordinary steer weighs 1,100 
pounds and if shipped from the range 
in Montana to Chicago the cost would 
be about $6.50 to $6.60. Poor to good 
steers weighing from 900 to 1,400 
pounds, were bringing on the Chicago 
market the first of December $6.75 to 
$10.50 a hundred. This average steer 
would then bring $74.25 to $115.50. 
The freight cost per hundred would 
have been no greater on prime steers 
that brought $11.75 to $12.50 a hun- 
dred, or good to choice steers that sold 
for $9 to $12.50 a hundred on the 
same day. If the farmer chooses to 
market inferior stuff he has no license 
to ask 20 cents a hundred reduction in 
freight rates to make up the differ- 
ence. 

Freight charges on hogs from Iowa 
to Chicago averages about three and 
one-half mills, or one-third of a cent, 
per pound, and the bulk of sales the 
first of December were from $6.90 to 
$7.25 a hundred. 

The rate on butter for an equiva- 
lent haul ig a fraction over one-half 
of a cent a pound, and on the first of 
December the wholesale prices to re- 
tailers in Chicago were: Best, 55% 
to 561% cents a pound in tubs; 57 to 
58 cents a pound in prints; 57% to 
5814 cents a pound in cartons. If the 
Iowa creameries were fair, and most 
creameries are, the farmers received 
better than the pound price of butter 
for each pound of butter fat. A pound 
of butter fat makes about 1%4 pounds 
of butter, so if the cost of transporta- 
tion is charged against the farmer it 
cost him less than half a cent a pound 
to market his butter fat. 

Potato growers in Idaho this fall re- 
ceived an average of 6 mills a pound 
for their potatoes. The cost of ship- 
ment to Chicago averaged about 8 
mills a pound, a distance of 2,000 
mills. Consumers in Chicago paid an 
average of about 4 cents a pound. It 
cost about three times as much to 
“set around the corner” in Chicago 
to the consumer, as the farmer re- 
ceived for a whole summer’s work and 
the railroads received for hauling the 
potatoes 2,000 miles, together. 

Potato growers in, Cloverland terri- 
tory this fall received about 6% mills 
a pound for their potatoes. The cost 
of hauling them to Chicago was a frac- 
tion over 2 mills a pound, a distance 
of 300 miles. These potatoes cost the 
Chicago consumer about 38 cents a 
pound. It cost more than twice as 
much to get Cloverland potatoes 
“sround the corner” in Chicago, as 
the farmer received for his summer’s 


(Continued on page 10) 
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**Ain’t It a Shame” 


UST about the time Germany succeeds in get- 
J ting the world all worked up to the point of 
joining the “Sob Sisters,” and turning on 
France and England, and kicking ourselves on 
the shins for not letting the dear old Kaiser win 
the war, somebody has to get busy and spill the 
beans. Then the world dries its tears, gets mad 
all over again and stays that way until poor Ger- 
many injects another dose of pity that soothes the 
ruffed temper and once more establishes sympathy. 
This constant cycle of duplicity and exposure has 
been going ou for five years and the world is grow- 
ing weary of it. The stories of hunger and priva- 
tion are true, but in certain localities only. A good 
press agent could work up stories almost as pa- 
thetic in most any of our great American indus- 
trial centers most any time, or in most any farm- 
ing district during the past three years. 


We now have ample proof that a large number 
of German industrialists have made more millions 
since the war than they made out of it. They have 
done so through manipulation of the falling mark 
and foreign banking in such a manner that by the 
time goods were paid for in foreign cash the mark 
had depreciated by thousands and millions of 
points, enabling them to buy many times more raw 
materials with the good foreign dollar and make 
it go many times farther in payments of wages. 
than thirty or sixty days previously. Thus they 
have profiteered at both ends. 


At no time has Germany so much as attempted 
to control her own get-rich-quick industrialists with 
an income tax in gold, or regulations that would 
give wage workers a fair deal in payment for la- 
bor. They have wilfully been permitted to impov- 
erish their own working people and cash in on 
their sufferings. The collection plate has been 
passed in America for the starving children of Ger- 
many time and again, and each time it has been 
plentifully filled, but these German millionaire in- 
dustrials have not voluntarily loosened up one 
penny for her own children, nor have they been 
compelled to do so. Hugo Stinnes, Germany’s 
leading industrialist, is now considered by many 
as the ‘world’s richest man.” A few years ago he 
was only “an ordinary millionaire.” 


Most farmers in Germany are in good circum- 
stances and the big landlords are reveling in lux- 
ury and growing in wealth. Crops have been gen- 
erally good in Germany, there is plenty on the 
farms to feed the hungry in the industrial centers, 
tut contributions of food must be shipped into Ger- 
many to relieve starvation. Wage workers have 
been unable to buy food from the farmers with 
marks because they are worthless, yet their wages 
are paid in marks only. Tradesmen who accept 
marks are profiteering enormously on everything 
they sell, and food is being exported from Ger- 
many to other European countries that have good 
money to pay for it. 

England is taxing her wealthy citizens with a 
graduated tax and other forms of taxation so se- 
verely that industry can barely be kept going. 
France is going full length with surtaxes on the 
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rich. Here in America we have a graduated in- 
come tax that takes half the income of the richest 
and a large portion of our people are joining the 
voliticians in the cry that they should pay more. 
jn all the world, except in Germany, wealth is be- 
ing made to disgorge and curbs are being placed 
upon ever swelling fortunes, and yet we were led 
to believe that modern German culture overshad- 
cwed everything in the world. 


Still more astounding than the silence of the 
German government toward these subtle systems 
0: robbery of the common people and the poor of 
Germany, is the silence of a lot of Americans with 
strong German leanings, and particularly of Ameri- 
can politicians busy waving the distress signals of 
Germany, on this phase of the situation. The lat- 
ter are shouting themselves hoarse about taxing 
the rich in this country more and more, and that 
the “starving children of Germany must be fed,” 
but not one word do we hear from them about mak- 
ing the German millionaire hogs disgorge one pen- 
ny of war and post-war loot, or even abate the ne- 
farious practices that are making Germany a na- 
tion of pitiable serfs and wealthy nabobs. 


When German wealth in Germany refuses to help 
ils own people, when it premeditately robs its own 
people, when it deliberately lets its own people 
starve, when its own government makes no effort 
to adjust this distressing condition but with ample 
power to do so (if the government is really in the 
hands of the people), what may be expected of 
other nations to do to help Germany and the people 
in Germany? 

With this spirit dominating Germany we may all 
draw our own conclusions as to the degree of char- 
ity that would have been extended defeated nations 
had Germany won the war. 


How Do You Feel? 


UITE a departure was made by the Bureau 
O of Agricultural Economics of the United 

Staes Department of Agriculture in its re- 
cent review of the agricultural situation in the 
United States by “key regions.” The departure 
was finding out and telling “how the farmers feel” 
in each key region. After all, isn’t this about the 
most important and most valuable information the 
government could collect and disseminate? 


In the region where “general sentiment is fairly 
good,’ we know the farmers have had fair crops 
and obtained fairly good prices. Where there is 
“generally good feeling among men who have been 
able to make a crop,’ we know there has been 
Loor yields for some farmers and that prices have 
nothing to do with those who don’t feel so good. 
In the corn belt it was learned that “high price of 
corn inspires optimistic feeling.” In the wheat 
belt the farmers feel discouraged because of low 
prices of wheat and potatoes. In the range coun- 
try the “cattle situation continues difficult,” but 
“sheep men optimistic; increasing flocks,” and 
there is ample feed for the winter. The Pacific 
Coast is found a “shade less optimistic than last 
fall,” farmers in the northern sections being ef- 
fected by the low prices of wheat, cattle and fruit, 
while the southern section is in “better spirits.” 

Here is more real information than the average 
lian could get burning midnight oil every night 
trying to fathom the significance of voluminous 
statistics. Irom it we may form a mental picture 
of the real condition of agriculture throughout the 
nation, for that condition is always reflected in 
how the farmers feel. 


Tourist Poachers 


OURIST poachers have become so obnoxious 

| in southern Wisconsin that farmers around 
Waukesha have organized a “Rural Protec- 

tive Association” to protect their fruit trees, gar- 
dens and field crops along the roadside. Most city 
people trespass upon farm property thoughtlessly, 
believing that a spray of fruit tree blossoms, or a 
handful of fresh vegetables out of a big garden, or 
tramping down a little grain, doesn’t mean any- 
thing to the farmer and will never be noticed. This 
is true were there only one case of trespass, or 
perhaps a half dozen, but when poaching of this 
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sort is done every day, and usually several times a 
Cay, the damage reaches considerable proportions, 
Gut even the direct loss of crops is not so great as 


the damage done to trees, plants and fences, for 
tourists are usually rather careless when gather. F 
ing what they want and are apt to destroy more i 


lian they take. 


Under these circumstances the farmers are justi- \ 


fied in organizing to protect their property. 


In do- — 


ing so they will bring about a better understanding _ 


between city and country folks, 


yard and tearing off a bouquet of the choicest 
roses. 
quick, and if a policeman were near, he would 
likely be arrested. Then, if one farmer after an- 
other should come along and do the same thing, 
the whole police department would be called out 


If he did so he would be chased out mighty © 


and guards would be stationed along the streets 
where flowers grow to guard the property. Yet the 
farmers would do no more than city folks who 
think nothing of poaching on the farmers. 


Country Sociability 


EOPLE in the country are not as sociable as _ 
Pes were a generation ago. The “Literary 


Society,” the “Debating Society,” the “Read- 
ing Circle,” are all things of the past. While their 
purpose was self-improvement the meetings were 
always sociable affairs and focused community in- 
terest. 
lete as the “Friday Afternoon” school entertain- 
ment, and the good old lively “Box Social’ in both 
church and school, which always attracted farmers 
and their families for miles around, is nearly a 
thing of the past. The average country church has 
become a dilapidated affain and the congregation a 
mere handful of worshippers at a service, where 
the church has not been abandoned altogether. 
The friendly practice of going to each other’s house 
for dinner has died out, and even visiting is rare 
and decidedly formal. 

What’s the matter with the farmers nowadays, 
anyway? Some say it is the automobile. But the 
automobile ought to expedite sociable affairs, be- 
cause it saves time. A farmer no longer has to 
start doing his chores in the middle of the after- 
noon and have an early supper if he and his fam- 
ily want to go somewhere in the evening. 

Farmers have lost social contact, somehow. They 
have just drifted away from it. But they are not 
so happy as they were when all those old social ac- 
tivities were something to look forward to, and 


The “Spelling Bee” has become as obso-- | 


No farmer would _ 
even think of climbing over the fence of a city | 


then enjoyed. Their economic condition has im- — 


proved, because farmers, with few exceptions, are 
living better today than they did a generation ago 
in spite of the depression: of the past two years. It 
can’t be adverse economic reasons that have soured 
the farmers one against the other, for “misery 
loves company,” hence the agricultural ‘depression 
ought to have cemented rural folks into the closest 
ties ever. The causes of social laxity can not be 
laid to any economic condition. 

Farmers don’t seem to appreciate each other any 
more—at least they don’t care for each other's 
company. Yet there is no vocation in life where 
thought runs so nearly alike, where all things are 
oi such mutual concern, as in farming. People| 
living in the cities frequently do not know their 
neighbors, but these neighbors seldom have any- 
thing in common so there is no particular reason 
for their social intermingling. In the country ev- 
erything is in common and there is every reasou 
for social intermingling. 
the farmers is a thing of a generation ago. 


f 


In the cities housewives are threatening to boy- 


cott certain farm products because prices are too 


high; in the country farmers are threatening to 
strike because prices are too low. But neithe 
threat of strike nor boycott seems to materially 
lessen the spread of prices between what the farm 
er gets and what the consumer pays under the 
present system of marketing. ' 


Magnus Jchnson will be different from most 
United States Senators. He will he a mighty poor 
one, or a mighty good one, 


But sociability among — 
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wood Township, Michigan, calf 

club boy, now an amateur bee 
keeper on a small scale, reports the 
production of 375 pounds of honey by 
one colony of bees—not so bad for 
an amateur! Leonard secured his 
bees from Maurice Geary, who is a 
keen and diligent student of bees 
and their habits, and who, in spite 


a NYLUND, former Iron- 


oe 


Maurice Geary in His Bee Yard 


United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, has ready for printing the 
| results of an inquiry concerning the 
| salaries of teachers in rural schools 
in 1923. About half the counties in 
the United States are represented. 
The number of one-teacher schools 
reported was 97,758 and the average 
Salary received was $729. In twenty- 
' two states the average was above this 
salary and below in twenty-six states. 
In only six states does the average 


salary for one-teacher schools reach 
$900. Of the nearly 98,000 teachers 
3,100 received less than $300 a year. 
Nearly all of these are in twelve 
States. There were 4,580 salaries 
from $300 to $399, designated as the 
$300 group. There were 5,589 in the 
' $400 group, 8,367 in the $500 group, 
16,525 in the $600 group, 16,432 in the 
$700 group and 20,826 in the $800 
group. This represents the largest 
group of the 98,000 teachers. It ap- 
pears that in two large states, Indiana 
and Ohio, $800 is the minimum salary 
fixed by law. In New York the mini- 
mum is $800 for a full term of forty 
weeks. 

In the two-teacher schools reported 
' the 21,624 teachers were paid an aver- 
age salary of $738. The number re- 
ceiving less than $300 was 1,138. The 
$800 group was the largest, with 2,988 
‘teachers. In nineteen states the aver- 
age exceeded $900. 

In schools in the open country em- 
-ploying three or more teachers, not 
consolidated schools, there were 12,- 
745 teachers reported, the average 
‘salary being $842. Here $900 is the 
largest salary group, twenty-seven 
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- Back Lot Bee Yard of Maurice Geary, Who Is Starting Boys in Bee Culture 


Where There’s a Will 


of the loss of the use of his hands and 
feet through paralysis, manages suc- 
cessfully some twenty colonies of 
bees. The profits from the bees is 
shared equally by Leonard and Mr. 
Geary. This proposition was made to 
some thirty-five Gogebic boys and 
girls last spring—only six accepted it. 
A great many more will want to next 
spring. 

Leonard observed that his corn and 
fruit was much nicer this year. He 
attributes this to the pollenizing as- 
sistance of the bees. 

Mr. Geary, himself, might be 
classed among “beginners” in bee 
keeping, for it was only a few years 
ago that he started .with a two pound 
package of bees. From this small be- 
ginning he built up a successful back- 
lot bee-yard, notwithstanding his ina- 
bility to scarcely move hand or foot. 
Bee literature is read to him while 
he lies almost motionless in bed, and 
his observations are made from a 
wheel chair in the bee-yard. 

His success is one of the outstand 
ing features in bee culture, and it is 
doubtful whether any man or woman 
in the world’s history has made such 
a remarkable record, considering the 
exceedingly difficult handicaps under 
which he has been compelled to work. 
It also seems that he is not content 
with his sucecss alone, but is stimu- 
lating others to engage in this profit- 
able enterprise by his noble: example, 
which illustrates that ambition, will 
and determination surmount all seem- 
ingly impassable barriers. 


Salaries of Rural Teachers 


it HE Division of Rural Schools, 


states 
figure. 


The reports show that there were 
17,260 teachers in the consolidated 
schools, the average salary being $1,- 
031. Here the largest salary group is 
$900 with 2,523 teachers, only thirteen 
states averaging below this group. In 
sixteen states the average salary paid 
teachers in the consolidated schools 
exceeds $1,100. 


In schools having three or more 
teachers in country villages and 
towns there were 42,025 teachers re- 
ported, the average salary being $1,- 
133. Here also the $900 group has the 
largest number of teachers, 5,870. 
Thirteen states show less than $900 
for the average salary paid, while 
nineteen pay exceeding $1,100 for the 
average. 


While the salaries here quoted are 
considerably higher than those pre- 
vailing in pre-war days, it is a de- 
plorable fact that the country school 
teacher’s dollar will pay far less of 
the necessities of life than it did ten 
years ago. 

No one will claim that city teachers 
are paid too much, but reports for this 
year show that elementary teachers 
in cities of 2,500 to 5,000 population 
receive an average salary of over $1,- 
100, in cities of 5,000 to 10,000 the 
average reaches $1,200, in cities 10,000 
to 30,000 it is $1,277, in cities 30,000 
to 40,000 the average is $1,467, and in 
the larger cities the average salary 
has already gone beyond $1,875. 

On account of the higher cost of 
living the salary of the city teacher 
will always be higher than that re- 


reporting averages above this 


The Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau believes in the Pure-Bred 


This region, by 


the dairy industry ; 


“ 


place for the 


cow; 


Ask your County Agent about the Pure-bred Dairy Sire Campaign. 
J paig 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Dairy Cow because— 


reason of its vast acreage of agricultural, cut-over 
land; its favorable climate; its proximity to the live markets of the 
middle-west and the active, industrial projects already in operation 
throughout the territory, is adequately equipped for and adapted to 


{| The pure-bred dairy cow is “ready cash” to the farmer in the sale 
of milk and cream, either to the local customer direct or to the 
creameries throughout the immediate territory ; 


The pure-bred cow makes possible the “balanced farm,” offsetting 
the possibility of crop failures and low markets; 


q The pure-bred cow is doom to the “scrub” and there is no logical 
scrub” on the well managed, modern farm; 


| The pure-bred cow keeps the farmer; the farmer doesn’t keep the 


The pure-bred cow has solved the farmer’s problem in other sections 
of the country less fortunately situated and less typically adapted to 
dairying than the upper peninsula of Michigan; 


{ The pure-bred cow is, in truth, the “ Mother of Prosperity,” and is 
credited with having saved more farms and farmers from ruin than 
all the good advice in the world. 


ceived in the country for similar sery- 
ice, but the gan between the two is 
far too wide. 


NEW ZEALAND FARMERS ARE 
BANKRUPT 

According to a report from _ the 

United States consul at Wellington, 

New Zealand, there have been more 

bankruptcies among the agricultural 
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Mensoaldt DIALYT 


PRISM BINOCULARS 


classes of that country during the 
year just closing than have been re- 
corded in that country since 1866. 
This clearly indicates that the farm- 
ing classes of the United States are 
better off than the agricultural pro- 
ducers of other countries. 


Some people are about as useful as 
a keep-off-the-grass sign in a blizzard. 


A Friend Indeed 


SNP sip 


e720 


‘‘Ideal’’ Dialyt 
6x, 36 mm. diam. 


Acompanion you'll always enjoy having with 
you is one of our ““DIALYT”’ Binoculars. 


On your hunting trip or other outings they 
will enable you to minutely study distant views 
at close range, clearly revealing game and other 
objects of interest not discernible with the 
naked eye. 


For use at all kinds of sporting matches they 
will bring the events or participants into close 
view even from afar. 


Being constructed upon the most advanced 
scientific principles, these glasses have many 
superior features not found in combination in 
any other binocular. 
own a glass about which everyone remarks 
‘that is really a wonderful glass you have.”’ 


Write for new reduced prices and Booklet ‘‘A’’ to 


MI. Hensolat & Sans 


Manufacturers of Optical Instruments since 1852 
WILLIAM A, RITZ, Manager for U.S.A. 


Surely you too want to 


HT 


2 Stone Street, New York 
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BUY A FARM 


Where Farmers Succeed 


Menominee County, Michigan, has a large acreage of unim- 
proved land that may be purchased at reasonable terms. Its 
favorable location for transportation and proximity to mar- 
kets are features that appeal to the farm home seeker. That 
farming is successful in Menominee County is proven by the 
following record: 


Menominee County leads all counties in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan: (1) in the number of 
farms; (2) in percentage of improved acres; (3) 
in value of farms; (4) in number of dairy cows; 
(5) in value of all live stock; (6) in diversified 
crops; (7) in corn; (8) in potatoes; (9) in small 
fruit; (10) in orchards; (11) in sugar beets; (12) 
in rye; (13) in wheat; (14) in rural schools; (15) 
in rural libraries; (16) in rural school attendance; 
(17) in percentage of high school attendance 
(state record.) Menominee County also has more 
cheese factories than any county in Michigan. 


Taxes Free for Five Years 


For Further Information, Write: 
E. J. ELLENWOOD, Authorized Representative, Menominee County 
Board of Supervisors, Menominee, Mich. 
KARL KNAUS, County Agricultural Agent, Menominee, Mich. 
HERBERT BOWDISH, President Chamber of Commerce, Menominee, 


Mich. 
(This advertisement authorized by the Menominee County Board of 
Supervisors) 

1 17 
Boeat oe | Ber secre] 
VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 

IRON MOUNTAIN,ZMICH. 

Manufacturers of 17 Different Kinds Northern 
Hard and Soft Wood Lumber 
Cut-over Land for Sale at Prices and Terms within the Settler’s]Means 
GY Perce 
17 17 


PRESCOTT 


THE PRESCOTT COMPANY 


Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 
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Freight Rates and Prices — 


(Continued from page 7) 


work and the railroad received for 
hauling them 300 miles, together. 


Should politicians cut freight tates 
in half, the farmer would receive one 
mill more a pound, or the consumer 
pay one mill less a pound, unless 
somebody else took the one mill as 
additional profit. In the meantime the 
railroads would all be bankrupt and 
receivers would have to wind up the 
business of railroading for there 
would be insufficient income to meet 
payrolls and operating expenses. 


On Jan. 1, 1922, the railroads volun- 
tarily reduced the rate on wheat from 
the wheat regions of the west to Chi- 
cago 4144 cents a bushel. On the very 
day this rate went into effect the price 
of wheat in Chicago dropped 6 cents 
a bushel. Whether wheat gamblers 
took advantage of this reduced rate 
to beat down prices, or the world sup- 
ply of wheat diminished over night, 
or for what reason the drop occurred, 
may never be known, but it is abso- 
lutely certain that the cut in rates 
did the wheat farmers no good, and 
it is equally certain that rail rates 
had nothing whatever to do with 
making prices unless the reduction 
made to help the farmers gave buy- 
ers the edge of the market to actual- 
ly pay 1% cents less a bushel than 
the day before. 

Still better illustrations are available 
which prove conclusively that freight 
rates have nothing to do with prices 
of wheat. 


During one period this fall Minne- 
apolis was paying 5 and 6 cents more 
per bushel than was quoted in New 
York. During another period this 
fall, according to the Chicago Trib- 
une, “Wheat market continues’ to 
show the effect- of the recent pur- 
chases of Canadian grain by Ameri- 
can mills, and with Minneapolis in 
the lead, prices declined with the 
finish here 4% cent lower, while Min- 
neanolis was off 14%, and 1% cents.” 
And this decline through flooding 
American markets with Canadian 
wheat was right on the heels of a 
gigantic nation-wide campaign promot- 


ed by these same good American miil- - 


ers to induce everybody to eat just 
one more slice of bread at each meal 
to absorb the American wheat sur- 
plus and “help the poor wheat farm- 
er.” 


There are about 4% bushels of 
wheat in a barrel of flour. The farm- 
ers received about $1 a bushel for 
their wheat, or $4.50 for enough to 
make a barrel of flour: The barrel of 
flour weighs 300 pounds. The rail- 
roads receive 36 cents a hundred for 
carrying the barrel of flour from Min- 
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neapolis to New York, or $1.08 for the 
whole barrel of flour. This is a total 
of $5.58 for the farmers and railroads 
per barrel. A prominent Minneapolis 
miller recently made the statement 
that New York City was paying at 
the rate of $20.50 per barrel for th 
bread made from a barrel of flour. 
Eat one more slice and help the farm-| 
er. 


When large, heavy bulk articles 
like massive machinery, or compara- 
tively light articles but of ning 


—-" 


—_ 


bulk, like automobiles, threshing ma 
chines, or large pieces of furniture 
set up and crated are transported a! 
considerable burden in added to the’ 
cost of each consumer because there 
are so few to share the car lot ship- 
ment expense. But when commo- 
dities that are separated into hun- 
dreds and thousands of parcels freight, 
charges are split into so many ways) 
that the cost of transportation adds 
very little to the cost of each segre-) 
gated article to each consumer. 


No attempt will be made in this ar- 
ticle to show “who gets the money,” 
or explain the spread between what 
the farmer receives for his product) 
and what the consumer pays, to dis- 
count or justify such a wide spread, 
The point is that railroad rates have 
very little to do with making prices, 
and frequently nothing whatever to 
do with them. It should be plain to 
anyone carefully and fairly analyzing 
railroad freight rates that the actual’ 
cost of transportation is a very min- 
ute part of the cost of most any one | 
article when it is included in cost. 
price at its actual figure. Only | 
through such analysis may one deter- | 
mine fairly whether freight rates 
seem to be reasonable. 


In closing this series of three arti- | 
cles on the railroad rate issue the mo- 
tive has been to induce the farmers 
to think well on the subject before | 
taking a stand with certain sinister 
propagandists and _ politicians that 
would bolster up the campaign to re-_ 
duce rates. | 


The farmer who carefully thinks it 
over must come to know that he is 
not likely to get one penny’s worth of 
benefit in better prices should rates 
be reduced, because prices at the 
farmer’s market tumble with reduced 
freight rates. As shown in the case 
of wheat he frequently gets less than 
before because buyers have the edge. 

The farmer who carefully thinks it 
over must come to know that reduced 
rates will necessarily be reflected in 
reduced wages of railroad workers, or 
less efficient service, or less repairing 
and extension work, or all three, 
which certainly would deplete the pay 
envelope of a large number of con- 
sumers. ~ 


Market manipulations are very sim- 
ilar to systems of landlordism. When 
suburban lines in the cities reduce 
rates to help the workers in and out 
and give them and their families a 
chance to enjoy a little sunshine and 
fresh air, rents go up, more than off- 
setting the benefit of reduced rates, 
and the price of real estate ad- 
vances, “because rates have been re- 
duced.” All the suburban lines get is 
less money for the same haul, the 
commuter merely transfers this share 
of “living cost” from the railroads” 
which are doing something for the 
people and the city into the pockets 
of the landlords with interest, who 
greedily pocket the profits without so 
much as turning a hand over to earn 
them, and certainly do nothing to jus- 
tify them. . . 

The farmer who carefully thinks it 
over must come to know that whole- 
sale reductions of wages in such @ 
great enterprise as the combined rail 
roads of the nation would soon be re- 
flected in a reduction of wages all 
round for all workers, or curtailm : 
of employment. 

The farmer who carefully thinks it 
over must come to know that reduced 
wages, or curtailment of employment, 
perhaps both, depresses prices for 
farm products. He must know th 
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with less money his consumer can not 
yay more or buy more. 
| Were it at all probable that the 
‘armers would get a real benefit from 
reduced railroad rates we should all 
ly get out and shout for reduction, 
out there is no process of reasoning, 
yf even stretch of imagination, where- 
yy We can see where the farmer 
would actually get the benefit of re- 
jiiced rates. If reduced rates will not 
enefit the farmer, who will they ben- 
“fit? Surely, not the consumer, for 
he consumer in the big industrial 
venters get mighty little or no benefit 
‘rom low prices paid farmers. Mar- 
set quotations show this to be true, 
when it costs three times as much to 
‘get around the corner” in the big 
sities as it does to produce the prod- 
ict and ship it to market, 
This fight on the railroads is cen- 
ered on the Esch-Cummins law, its 
‘peal or radical amendments. Cer- 
ain portions of this law have been 
lefied both by railroads and railway 
inions, so it can not be very satisfac- 
ory in its entirety to either side. 
Jowever, these are technical objec- 
jions to certain arbitrary rules im- 
josed upon railroads and unions in 
vonducting their own business, and 
might to be adjusted between officials 
md workers without interference of 
he government. There is no reason 
or tampering with transportation 
‘ates. They will automatically adjust 
hemselves from time to time when 
‘.ecessity and economies arise and in 
‘eeping with the proper order of 
‘hings, insuring dependable transpor- 
vation facilities at all times and wage 
ecales that will keep the consumer’s 
ying power balanced so that farm- 
Ts may have a more dependable 
teady market for their products, pro- 
‘iding rates are let alone. 


erested more than ever in co-opera- 
‘ive marketing. The fundamental 
rinciple of all real co-operative mar- 
| 
| 


‘T)EALERS and farmers expecting 
to sell farm seeds in Wisconsin 
/~ next spring should: get tests 
iade and labels ready now and avoid 
elay,’ said A. L. Stone of the Wis- 
onsin Department of Agriculture. 
“All dealers offering. agricultural 
seds for sale for seeding purposes 
‘ust attach to each package weigh- 
ig one pound or more a label giving. 
|The name and kind of seed. 

| The name and address of the seller. 
|The percentage of pure seed. 

|The percentage of the seed which 
ill grow. 

‘The place where grown, if corn, al- 
jfa, or cereals. 

“The following weed seeds are de- 
jared as noxious: Canada thistle, 
yack grass; clover, alfalfa and field 
ddders; wild and Indian mustard, 
ceye daisy, wild oats, corn cockle, 
‘lap dragon or butter and eggs, per- 
‘mial sow thistle, and buckhorn or 
nglish plantain. 

‘“One of these seeds to three thous- 
id or less of the crop seeds makes 
|e seed unsalable in Wisconsin, ex- 
pt in the case of buckhorn in which 
erate is one to one thousand. 

\‘The presence of one noxious weed 
ved to more than three thousand of 
|e crop seeds must be mentioned on 
e label. 

‘“These provisions apply to every 
‘an offering seed for sale for seed- 
'& purposes, farmer and professional 
valer alike. Farmers may sell seed 
bulk to dealers without the label. 
“Any one may test his own seed but 
(ll be held responsible for the ac- 
‘Tacy of the tests. Should the in- 
ector find the seed not to be as 
presented, the seller is liable to 
‘osecution and fine. 
“Samples may be sent to the State 
‘ed Inspector, Agronomy Building, 
adison, Wis. The law fixes a fee 
' twenty-five cents per sample and 
28 should accompany the samples. 
The seed should be thoroughly 
xed so that the sample taken from 
‘is representative of the fot. The 
lue of the test rests on the careful 


| Just now farmers are becoming in-~ 
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keting is to stabilize markets, thus 
eliminating fluctuating prices. In 
other words, establish a uniformity 
and parity of prices for uniform prod- 
ucts and service the year round like 
railroad rates are standardized, so 
that the income may be calculated 
with some degree of assurance and 
the budget and all operations planned 
accordingly. The railroads can not 
perform the functions required of 
them and maintain stabilized wages, 


assured employment of workers and 


dependable service to the public with 
everlasting rate tinkering, and no co- 
operative selling agency will ever be 
able to stabilize market prices with 
any degree of assurance of a depend- 
able consumers’ market that has only 
a fluctuating buying power such as 
continual rate juggling would entail. 

When the farmer is willing for the 
government through political agita- 
tion or otherwise, to step in and say 
to him, “You shall sell everything off 
the place at the rates we name, you 
shall pay the wages we say, you shali 
report to us every time you plow a 
furrow around a field and get official 
permission before you can break up 
the fallow ground or change crops, 
you shall not make over 5 or 6 per 
cent profit on the whole farm, and if 
one crop pays more than that we shall 
cut the price down to the legal limit 
no matter whether all the crops in the 
other fields are failures and your ma- 
chinery is so worn out that you must 
buy new next year,’ then, and not 
until then, have the farmers much of 
a license to say virtually the same 
thing to the railroads. Of course the 
railroads are public service enter- 
prises, and different, but it is one of 
those cases of “distinguishment with- 
out a difference’ when we consider 
that after all, the railroads are only 
trying to standardize prices for their 
crops. If the principle of standardiza- 
tion is good for one, it is good for the 
other. 


Badgers Demand Tested Seeds 


taking of the sample which should 
consist of from two to four ounces, 


“Tt takes six days to make a germ- 
ination test of clover, alfalfa, and 
corn; eight days for timothy seed, and 
twenty-eight days for bluegrass seed. 


“Get your tests made at once and 
avoid delay.” 


Making Money 


WHTIRTY-THREE members of the 

Gogebic County, (Mich.) Cow 

Testing Association are reaping 
other benefits than learning the true 
producing ability of their cows and 
improved feeding methods. In Sep- 
tember, approximately 180 tons of 
dairy feeds were ordered for monthly 
delivery beginning with October. 
Some farmers ordered a 16 per cent 
protein dairy ration, others, a 24 per 
cent protein ration. Prices have ad- 
anced $5.25 per ton up to date (Oct. 
24) over the price at the time of plac- 
ing orders, so a neat little saving has 
already been realized. If the feed 
were purchased in ton lots instead of 
car lots, a saving of $8.75 per ton has 
already been realized, and if in 100 
pound lots, as it is so often purchased 
by the small herd owner, more than 
$10 per ton has been saved by the co- 
operative and timely method of buy- 
ing made possible through member- 
ship in the association. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

Rock county, Wisconsin, is paying 
praise these days to the Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture. Seven stu- 
dents or graduates of that institution 
were on the staff handling the coun- 
ty’s herds that won 1,200 ribbons, in- 
cluding 176 champions, in a circuit of 
fairs this season. 

Jack C. Nisbet, Richland Center, 
who was graduated from the Badger 
college last year, managed the Rock 
county show herds, the: largest ex- 
hibits of stock ever sent out of any 
one county for a fair circuit. 


HAre you willing 
to be shown? 


If you are, and consider the information worth a two-cent postage 
stamp or a postcard, you will learn that farmers in Gogebic County, 
Michigan, CAN and DO succeed. 


Among some of the outstanding reasons why they succeed in Gogebic 
County are the following: 


Unexcelled clover and blue grass growing on unimproved land that 
may be had in large or small tracts at prices and terms which enable 
the settler to use his capital for development. 

Settlers are exempt from taxes for five years. 


Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. S. 
& S. course the, entire length of Gogebic County, providing excellent 
unloading and loading opportunities. 


Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other splen- 
did roads. Plenty of clear spring water. 

These lands are rolling, with little if any swamps. 
streams course through most of them. 


Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. 
Our school system is the best that we can make it. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because they enjoy 
all these advantages which enable them to make good. The greatest 
iron mines in the world provide the best possible market right at home 
for all farm produce, and utilize small timber from land clearings that 
would otherwise go to waste. 

This district is old in mining and lumbering, but NEW IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, and the County Board of Supervisors wants you to help them 
do the big job of converting the thousands of idle acres of cut-over land 
and pasture into productive fields, and in turn will help you get along. 


Small winding 


If you want a good chance to make good, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural: Agent 
IRONWOOD MICHIGAN 


(This advertisement autnorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 


‘Now for 


California or Florida 


Enjoy a winter where you can get a 
complete change and find every form 
of outdoor diversion. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring over 
perfect highways, through fertile valleys— 
with palms, flowers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in the mountains, golf 
and tennis are some of the pastimes afforded. 


A visit to either of these wonderful regions, 
with their balmy air and warm sunshine, will 
rejuvenate and give you the opportunity to 
play, rest and go sight-seeing. 


Every possible preference you may have in 
regard to living accommodations can be pro- 


vided for. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


offers unequaled high-grade train service 
with awide choice of scenic and direct routes. 


Our ticket agents and representatives will be pleased to 
submit an attractive itinerary, furnish illustrated booklets 
and full information regarding fares, train schedules or in 
any way help you plan your winter trip, or address 


M. R. Leahy, G. P. A., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, IIl. 
(360) 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 


Possible Co-operation to New-comers. 


A Friendly Bank in A Live Town 


Union National Bank 


Marquette, Michigan 


First National Bank 
of Calumet 


Calumet, Michigan 
Capital $200,000.00 
CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice. Pres.; Edward F. Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

C. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 
Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


Everything in Banking 


SAULT SAVINGS BANK 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Member Federal Reserve System 


First National Bank 
of Iron River 


Iron River, Michigan 


Capital, $100,000.00 
Surplus, $25,000.00 


We invite letters of inquiry 
regarding Iron County. 

Officers: Ellsworth §S. Coe, Pres.; Chas, E. 
Lawrence, Vice Pres.; H. Van Wagner, Vice 
Pres.; Edwin Renberg, Cashier; Geo. Zam- 
bon, Asst. Cashier; Irene Colberg, Asst. 

Cashier. 


—_——$—$—$——————— — —————— __.____.- ————— ee 


The Newberry State Bank 


They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 
of Menominee 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 
mail with us. 


Houghton National Bank 
Houghton, Michigan 
United States Depository 


Capital $200,000.00 
Surplus $200,000.00 
Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres.; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


ee, 


Newberry, 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 


A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits. 
Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice Pres.; 
Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain, 


Michigan 


Fears 
L. H. 
Cashier; 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 
Since 1886 this strong bank hag 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


es) ey 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 


Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 


Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward S. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 


Diversification Is the 


ket. 


year, 
cial gale. 


Shorthorn cattle prove profitable under all conditions. 


Producer’s Safeguard 


The one crop farmer plays a hazardous game. He 
gambles with weather and he gambles with the mar- 
A good crop generally means overproduction 
with consequent low prices. 
erally accompanied by a short crop. 

Periods of depression strike the single crop or 
single product man the hardest. 
versifies divides his energies, is busy throughout the 
and is in the best position to weather a finan- 


High prices are gen- 


The man who di- 


Shorthorn 


cows produce a profitable supply of milk and Shorthorn calves grow into 
money making baby beeves or older steers. 


Get the reasons for Shorthorns from 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


.tMany Scrub Bull F unerals” 


SERIES of “scrub bull funer- 
als,” scheduled to occur in 
each of the fifteen counties 
comprising the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan is an outstanding 
feature of the better live stock cam- 
paign to be conducted during the sea- 
son of 1924 by the Upper Peninsula 
Development Bureau, an organization 


devoted to the industrial growth and 


progress of that region. 

The final details of the plan where- 
by the Development Bureau will dis- 
tribute $1,000 in cash prizes to vari- 
ous live stock associations through- 
out the fifteen counties at the end of 
the year 1924, were discussed at 
length during the recent county agri- 
cultural agents’ conference at Mar: 
quette, Michigan, and definite rules 
and regulations governing the con- 
test were drawn up. 

The campaign is the climax of an 
energetic effort conducted during the 
past few years throughout the upper 
peninsula to encourage dairy farming 
as the branch of agriculture’ best 
adapted to the soils, economic and 
climatic conditions existing through- 
out that section. This campaign has, 
moreover, marked a transition in the 
industrial activity of the upper penin- 
sula. For the past twenty years or 
more, this region has been recognized 
primarily as a lumbering and mining 
section. The vast iron and copper 


No, This Bull Is Not a Candidate for Funeral Rites—He Replaced a Sea 
After a Funeral Was Held in Ontonagon County. 


ranges of the upper peninsula during 
this period have produced millions of 
tons of the raw mineral. Most of the 
iron ore produced in the Marquette, 
Gogebie and Menominee iron ranges 
has been shipped via Marquette, Es- 
canaba, Ashland or Duluth to blast 
furnaces in the lower lakes region, 
and there converted into structural 
materials. 

Previous to the world war about 
60 per cent of the copper produced in 
the famous Copper Country in upper 
Michigan went to Germany. The 
present day international situation 
has resulted in a somewhat serious 
curtailment of this activity, although 
the Copper Country today still pro- 
duces the majority of the high grade 
copper used throughout this country. 


In a like manner, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan has been recognized 
for its almost limitless wealth of tim- 
ber. A decade or more of continued 
activity in the lumbering operation, 
and the ever increasing rapidity with 
which the natural timber has been cut 
away has resulted, however, in the 
creation of thousands of acres of cut- 
over land, most of whichis adequate- 
ly adapted to agriculture. Thus farm- 
ing has gradually come to the fore, 
although up until a few years ago, lit- 
tle attention was given to dairy farm- 
ing aS an industry in itself. 

During this period, also, the almost 
limitless agricultural possibilities of 
the low-priced cut-over areas through- 
out the Upper Peninsula of Michigan 
have been given considerable atten- 
tion with the result that of the hun- 
dreds of agricultural experts who 
have visited the land, investigating 
the regions since that time, most of 
them are agreed that the climate and 
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soils of the upper peninsula are ty 
ically suited to dairy farming. ; 

Thus the campaign began, and spv 
red on by the extension department | 
the Michigan Agricultural Colle: 
the State Department of Agricultur 
the Upper Peninsula Development 
reau, and other co- operating i 
cies, a definite plan is now in pr 
ress for the immediate upbuilding ¢ 
upper Michigan’s dairy live stock po 
ulation. | 

Practically each community in tl 
several counties throughout the pe 
insula is showing. an active interes 
in fact, a keen rivalry apparently 
ists. M 
The particular plan to which th 
article refers involves primarily 
substitution of pure bred bulls fi 
“scrubs” rather than just the elimi 
tion of “scrub” stock. 

At the recent county agricultur. 
agents’ conference a central co 
tee was named, its members repr 
senting the Michigan Agricultural Cc 
lege, the railroads of the upper 
insula, and the Upper Peninsula D 
velopment Bureau. The committ 
follows: 4% 

D. L. McMillan, superintendent, 
P. Experiment Station, Cha 
chairman; E. G. Amos, assistant sta 
leader of county agents; Marquett 
secretary; G. E Bishop,  secretar 
manager Upper Peninsula Develo 


i 


ment Buréau, Marquette; J. A. Je 
fery, land commissioner D. 8S. S. & / 
Railway, Marquette; and O. E. Ree 
department of dairy husbandry, Mic] 
igan Agricultural College, Hast Lani 
ing. a 
In addition, central committees wi 
be organized in each county to wor 
directly with the county agriculture 
agents among the farmers of theirr 
spective districts. . 
Following are a few of the mor 
important rules governing the col 
test; ria 


counties must be spent under the d) 
rection of the committee that i 
charge of the contest in the int; 
with the one stipulation that the mor 
ey be spent in advancing the dairy il 
dustry in the county. . 

The following ways of spending 
money are suggested: 

1. Promotion of calf club worl 

2. Rebate on bulls bought. 

3. Dairy tours. 

4. Scholarships. 

5. Revolving fund for purchas 
improved dairy cattle. 

Awards will be made on the 
of the number of scrub bulls of br 
ing age replaced by registered bulls 

Any county, which at any time 
ing the year completes its work 
100 per cent pure bred, regis 
bulls, will be entitled to first Dp 
Should any more than one Co 
show 100 per cent registered bt 
they will be entitled to first, se 
third and fourth places, respectit 
in the order in which they have 
pleted the work, regardless of 
number of scrubs replaced. 

No less than eight counties 1 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Merchandising Farm Products 


) 


¢ intensity of the desire for a com- 
lity that has certain definite char- 
sristics. Increase in the supply of 
is commodity without also causing 
corresponding increase in the de- 
d for it and prices will fall. Re- 
ce the supply without reducing de- 
and and prices will rise. This is 
e inexorable law of supply and de- 
and which commodity enterprises 
ek to follow to their advantage by 
g to make demand keep pace 
‘th the supply at all times. 
Farmers know that consumers gen- 
ally are accustomed to pay most for 
ucts that are uniformly good, 
jose that are standardized and there- 
te dependable in quality. But the 
er who has had fruit or cheese, 
other products to sell has all too 
ten been paid a flat price for these 
mmodities regardless of their vary- 
3 characteristics, so that more was 
seived for portions for which de- 
ind was light than was justified 
uile for products having a heavy de- 
ud less was paid than they were 
wrth. In other words, while the con- 
mer has offered a premium to in- 
ce adequate production of that par- 
ular commodity which was most in 
mand this higher price or premium 
s not been proportionally carried to 
2 farmer. It has been dispropor- 
nally paid to him because of the 
despread practice of paying flat or 
jt average prices for all grades. 


4 system which pays the flat price 
‘farm products regardless of qual- 
i “robs Peter to pay Paul.” It can- 
t do otherwise. The man who de- 
‘ered good milk to a cheese factory 
‘vy his carefully handled raw mate- 
‘1 dumped into a vat mostly filled 
th poorer milk. Why? All because 
ik is frequently uot taken in on a 
ality basis. The best milk cannot 
the quality of the poor milk, but 
i: poor milk brings the best down to 
“ower quality level. Thus the farm- 
é who deliver poor milk receive 
Ire than their poor stuff is worth 
le the man delivering the best 
fs less. 

Uheese is hought and sold not on 
¢ outright quality basis, but all too 
cen on the basis that if the quality 
i poor more weight must be deliv- 
ed. The cause of off-yuality is hid- 
(1. In fact it is rarely chased down 
él corrected. As a _ consequence, 
imers continue to be paid indiffer- 
fly for their milk and no amount 


! 


‘amount of argument can change 
i fact that this justifies merely in- 
jierent cheese. Poor cheese under 
‘se circumstances is just what the 
‘tem puts the premium on. Not un- 
{the premium is put upon the de- 
ry of the best milk and upon the 
dering of the best cheese is there 
* hope for improved cheese market- 


fommodity pooling means that a 
jtem is in operation by the com- 
dity marketing organization which 
idles raw materials and finished 
samodities respectively by grades 
)iqualities. Hach quality pool is a 
farate accounting task. The farm- 
who delivers the milk that makes 
best cheese that sells for the most 
lmey is assured that he will get ex- 
ly what his cheese sells for less 
marketing cost. Similarly the 
iner who delivers poor milk, just 
sd enough not to turn down, but 
‘poor to make good cheese will re- 
7e just what the second grade 
‘ese sells for less marketing cost. 
‘ha plan does not have anything 
‘do with monopoly power. Pooling 
his sense is strictly a device to 
2 the farmer a square deal in 
tes—to give him what his product 
gS on a quality basis. This is 
damental in successful commodity 

eting. 

marketing system can become 
ent or generally worth while and 
Sfactory to farmers or consumers 
t does not pay each farmer ac- 
ling to what his product sells for 
he consumer. To devise a system 
+ lets the farmer feel the consum- 


if 


argument can change the milk and- 


(Continued from page 4) 


ers’ pulse on what he wants to buy is 
one of the great fundamental purposes 
of the commodity system for market- 
ing. Unless this is accomplished the 
whole program is a sham. If this is 
not done, the marketing system will 
defeat itself because it ignores the 
fact that farmers will do in the long 
run only what it pays best to do. It 
will never pay the farmer to produce 
the best product while a neighboring 
farmer gets for poor stuff the same 
price that is paid for the best. Com- 
modity marketing systems with prop- 
erly handled pool accounting systems 
are essential to correct this evil in 
the case of many farm _ products. 
Cheese and butter are two of these 
products. When given the real pre- 
mium for which his better commodi- 
ties sell for to the consumer the farm- 
er will have gained one of the most 
vital objects to be secured through 
improved marketing. Another funda- 
mental benefit is the presentation to 
the farmer of complete facts that con- 
vince him when: the price is low or 
high why it was not something else. 
More important still he will be able 
to receive from the organization eco- 
nomic interpretations of the future 
tendencies of the industry in which 
he has confidence and upon which he 
can wisely decide whether to increase 
or reduce his production in the light 
of what it is costing him to produce. 

With the exception of the last sen- 
tence, all of the noted successful com- 
modity organizations named earlier, 
and many others in addition, have put 
into practice the foregoing seven fun- 
damentals of merchandising. Leave 
out of the system any one of these 
points and a deficiency or weakness 
will appear that either seriously crip- 
ples or else destroys the full value of 
the organization. 


Any program seriously interested 
in or hoping to improve the purchas- 
ing power of farmers must embody 
and adhere to these seven fundamen- 
tals, for they are the foundations of 
success of all the noted marketing or- 
ganizations which have made _ the 
word advertising so famous. There 
is neither mystery nor miracle in suc- 
cessful commodity sales systems. 
Success here as elsewhere is spelled 
in understanding, teamwork, integ- 
rity, efficiency and in unrivaled serv- 
ice to the man who pays the money 
and consumes the product. 


Most of Wisconsin’s farm products 
leave the state in finished consumable 
form. It is these products which are 
best adapted to a program of im- 
proved marketing. Fortunately Wis- 
consin producers of cranberries were 
instrumental in building up the noted 
American Cranberry Exchange which 
markets the bulk of cranberries pro- 
duced in Wisconsin. In moving this 
crop, all of the essentials of merchan- 
dising are carefully observed and 
strictly enforced. The success of the 
organization is founded upon the ap- 
plication of these principles. That 
Wisconsin farmers took an active part 
in developing this noted organization 
should be encouraging to all who are 
interested in hastening improved mar- 
keting for other commodities. 


While the Cranberry Marketing Or- 
ganization is the only co-operative en- 
terprise in Wisconsin that practices 
all of the essentials of merchandising, 
there are other co-operatives which 
are doing so in part or are now pav- 
ing the way to do so as soon as pos- 
sible. The Wisconsin Cheese Produc- 
ers’ Federation is working out a pro- 
gram which embodies these  princi- 
ples in its operation. Similar devel- 
opment is taking place with the Door 
county cherry marketing enterprise. 

The latest movement under way is 
that of the co-operative creameries of 
Wisconsin ‘which are federating to 
apply one after another the necessary 
features of merchandising which con- 
ditions will justify. It is also evident 
that interest in the foreign cheese 
producing sections is crystallizing for 
the formation of a sales organization 
that will eventually apply these prin- 
ciples for the benefit of this impor- 
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—it saves your time 


—it is convenient 
—it is profitable 
—it is sensible 


Write or ask for details 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 
DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


tant group of farmers. Progress is 
being made by Wisconsin farmers as 
rapidly as it is possible. The sound- 
est co-operative marketing must grow 
from within. Its lasting strength de- 
pends upon local understanding of 
what co-operative marketing is and 
can do for those who support it. While 
the growth in Wisconsin seems to be 
a slow process it is a sound one 
which will develop the lasting quali- 
ties of self-supporting co-operative in- 
stitutions. 


Farmers Save Money 


WENTY THOUSAND pounds of 

sodatol, the new government ex- 

plosive, selling at $6.25 per hun- 
dred pounds with one hundred caps 
“thrown in,’ have recently been dis- 
tributed to Gogebic county farmers, 
according to the monthly report of 
C. E. Gunderson, county agricultural 
agent. 

An amount approximating $3,000 
was saved to the farmers of Gogebic 
county through the carload buying of 
sodatol this year, compared with the 
prevailing market prices of commer- 
cial explosives. 

Similar activities are in progress in 
various other counties throughout the 
upper peninsula, where the county 
agents are hard at work among the 
farmers of their respective districts, 
placing orders for the low priced gov- 
ernment explosive. 

Menominee county heads the list 
for orders, County Agent Karl Knaus 
having secured orders totalling four 
carloads of sodatol. 

The upper Michigan supply of so- 
datol is being manufactured, boxed 
and loaded on cars at Barksdale, Wis- 
consin, about sixty miles from Iron- 
wood, by the E. I. Du Pont De Ne- 
mours Company, who were the suc- 
cessful bidders for the government 
contract. 

Sodatol is the cheapest explosive 
yet put on the market, and is un- 
doubtedly the lowest priced explosive 
which the farmers of Michigan will 
ever have the opportunity to secure. 
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First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Write—and we will give you 
the quick service of a 
strong bank. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS 
$4,000,000 
RESOURCES 


$23,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


41 Years as a National Bank in Duluth 


’ BIG MAGAZINES 
‘FOR ONLY 


All For One Year 


Woman’s World, (Monthly) ) Our Price 
(Monthly) $ 00 


- ALL FIVE 
Farm and Home, (Monthly) ror 1 YEAR 
Order by Club Number 126 


ADollar Bill will do, We take the risk 


Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK and COMPANY 
25 North Dearborn St. Chicago- 
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Fountains of Inspiration and Resolutions 


NOTHER year is 


passing. It has 
had its sorrows, 
its joys; its ac- 
complishments and dis- 
appointments; its pov- 
erty and prosperity. In- 
stinctively we form a 
mental picture of the 


closing year and all that 
it contained for us, and 
in spite of ourselves, try 
to visualize what the 
New Year will bring. It 
seems we can’t get away 
from the annual inven- 
tory, or escape speculat- 
ing on the next year. 
Nor should we do so. It 
is good for us to think 
over the past year and 
think of the next year. 
Perhaps we would all be 
better off if we took 
stock of ourselves, of 
our surroundings, of our 
environments, of our du- 
ties, Oo u r accomplish- 
ments and our failures 
more frequently; and 
more often sought to 
fathom the future, for in 
doing so we subcon- 
sciously plan and resolve to do better 
things and. actually gain inspiration 
to do them. 

Resolve as we may when taking 
this annual inventory to reach out 
and gain a fuller measure of the real 
things in life that count, the closing 
of each successive year is too far 
apart to keep the spark of ambition 
and resolution alive very long. We 
are forced to admit that we need prod- 
ding to remind us of our past neglects 
and ambitious resolutions for the fu- 
ture—something to keep us out of the 
gradual drift back into the old rut. 
Nobody can do this prodding, satis- 
factorily at least, but ourselves, and 
we don’t do it. The happiest season 
of the year must come to wake us up. 
It is then we appreciate everything to 
the fullest extent, our home, our fam- 
ily, friendship, yet all these dear ones 
and friends and environments are 
just as precious every day in the year 
as when the Christmas tree is lighted 
and we beam with contentment on 
Christmas day. 

Imbued with the holiday spirit we 
seek to do for others, to make others 
happy, and in so doing we gain more 
happiness for ourselves than at any 
period of the whole year. Our own 
pleasure and contentment is ample 
verification of that old scriptural in- 
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The Guiding Star of Civilization, Hope and Inspiration, Which Has Piloted Men and 


By VIOLET CH Ace PihOuNeeebeRakey, 


{ 
{ 
the year to carry out 

live our resolutions, / 
easy. In fact it- | 
easy that before the 

of the first week; 
the new year some 
the things we resolve} 
do have slipped o0- 
memory and by the 

of January we cone] 
“they won't work ¢ 
way, so why bother y 
them.” 

Is it not quite possi 
and altogether proba 
that the reason our r| 
lutions fade in imp 
ance, the reason t 
don’t seem to be wi 
able, is the fact that 
have forgotten the © 
able Christmas sp) 


Women on Into Doing Better Things for Nearly 2,000 Years. 


junction, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and of the philoso- 
phical admonition that “The true road 
to happiness lies in making others 
happy.” What a wonderful world we 
could make if we all carried this 
splendid holiday spirit into and on 
through the new year! 

While we enjoy and drink to our 
fill the delightful Yuletide spirit with 
complete relaxation from material 
cares and responsibilities, lull our- 
selves into insensibility to the harsh- 
ness of life, the hand of time moves 


on through the holidays until we are 
suddenly awakened by the New 
Year’s chimes. We are startled out 
of our pleasant revery, brought up 
with a jerk to full realization that the 
old year has passed and we are merg- 
ing into the new, with all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, past, present and future, 
swiftly parading before our mental 
vision. We hastily formulate plans 
for the future, eliminating all the un- 
pleasant features of life and retain- 
ing the best in a series of resolutions. 
We heroically start the first day of 
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In the Evening Comes Happy Meditation and Noble Inspirations for 
the Future. 


that inspired them? 
Without inspiration, 
accomplish littl el 
thought or deed, our | 
becomes more of a | 
did routine, we th 
and do things mech 
cally, _ perfuncto) 
There are only occas 
= al bursts of enthusii 
because inspiration 
lacking. We are back in the old 
and continue living in the same 
rut until the next Christmas when. 
inspiration of “peace on earth, Bi 
will toward men” once more ta 
possession of us and for a short } 
iod we live in a glorious present 
striving to make others happy, and 
solves to live forever after in | 
same happiness. . 
Perhaps we could keep up 
Christmas spirit, make it last lon; 
maybe throughout the year, if 
could continue gathering fresh ¢ 
plies of inspiration to keep it goj 
Inspiration comes from good thoug 
and deeds, doing for others, mak 
others happy; not from selfish 
sires, selfish deeds, disregard for 
happiness of others, and thoughtl 
ness in our daily conduct. Christr 
compels us to think good thoughts 
do good deeds, and from them 
draw inspiration to make our sp) 
did New Year’s resolutions with 
realizing it. | 
The fountain of inspiration is e 
flowing, it never goes dry, nor d 
the sparking flow even diminish. 
trouble is we get off the paths t 
lead to the fountain, although th 
paths are so wide, so well marked, 
inviting, at Christmas tide that 
can’t keep off them. But they | 


cd 
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st as wide, just as well marked, just 
inviting every day in the year, The 
ae is ever-present for doing some- 
to make somebody happy. By 
ng it we keep right at the brink of 
s fountain of inspiration and drink 
1 it copiously. It is then no more 
ait to carry out the resolutions 
qn it was to make them because we 
e the spirit of Yuletide, doing 
nething to make others happy. 
fhere are many unpleasant things 
life over which we have no control, 
‘seem unable to even curb with any 
sree of permanent satisfaction. Life 
s always thus, always will be so. 
> shall never attain the perfect so 
ig as a spark of human nature ex- 
s in our mental conception of 
ngs. Perfection is-too spirituelle 
be within our grasp. But isn’t it 
ge how perfect life seems to us 
mg about the twenty-fifth day of 
ecember? How good everybody and 
‘things seem. How happy we are. 
yat makes us all so joyous and con- 
ited? It is ourselves, our own 
yughts and deeds, our gifts and 
yughtfulness of others. Selfishness 
routed from our whole system, we 
: all in the same psychological state 
mind. The happiness of others is 
frored back and forth because we 
: all doing something for each 
‘er. Life seems perfect. 


An Unusual 


\ROM calf raising to hat making is 
nothing in the life of Miss Mar- 
jorie McDowell, of Wales, Wis- 
isin. Two years ago she went to 
: International Live Stock Show to 
uibit the prize-winning calf of Wau- 
sha county she raised. This year 
; went to the International as a 
mber of the only girls’ millinery 
‘m demonstrating at the Boys’ and 
‘ls’ Club Congress. The other mem- 
’s of the team were Miss Elizabeth 
Uiams and Miss Eva Snyder, both 
‘Wales. Each of the girls is just 
lyears old. 

hese girls showed how to choose a 
i;oming winter hat that harmonizes 
jh contour and features of the face 
the complexion. The second part 
‘| the demonstration showed how to 
f.ovate an old hat; methods of re- 
ishing velvets and trimmings step 
istep, and easy ways to change the 
spe of a hat to make it up-to-date. 
LW to make hats without the “home 
ide look” by use of tailored finishes, 
3 also demonstrated. 


i 

\fiss McDowell has been active in 
b work three years, but this is the 
iit year for the other two girls. 
‘here are many other unusual girls 
ithe farm—hundreds, thousands of 
'm, but they have not been develop- 
‘as have Miss McDowell and her 
/) companions. Opportunities are 
fisent to develop all these girls 
ough home training and club work, 
) they have not been’ grasped. 
ely is the failure to make the 
t of opportunity due to the girl 
iself. One or both parents are re- 
msible. Is it not a fact that farm 
»S too often are regarded as mere- 
$0 much cheap labor on the farm 
| about the house, with little or no 
ht of their future. Yet they are 
ed to become wives and moth- 
within a few years, compeiled to 
ace their own mothers in a field 
Te woman has been graded more 


ents an hour in the industrial 
d. While it is unfair to list mod- 


k out the value of the housewife’s 
2 on this basis. 

‘Xperts state that 70 per cent of 
/ housemanager’s time is spent in 
about the kitchen and estimated 
ton the basis of an eight hour day 
ugh it is in reality much longer), 
‘as a cash value of $1.80 a day. 

"S wrong to have women spending 
Aours over an froning board in a 
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This degree of perfection is attain- 
able because we attain it at Christ- 
mas time, and we resolve to retain it. 
Doesn’t it seem within our power to 
do so, by keeping inspiration vitilized 
with the same spirit and kind deeds 
that kindle it anew once a year? But 
the question is: Will we do it? 

The chances are, we will not. Oth- 
ers don’t do it, so why should we? 
We become discouraged when we see 
the resolutions of others fade into 
the old lax ways, and we relax in 
keeping our own resolutions, mental 
and avowed. The thoughts and con- 
duct of others are mirrored back and 
forth because we are all doing about 
the same thing, thinking the same 
thoughts. We all drift into the same 
psychological state of mind, and we 
move that way, live that way. Our 
drift is changed by the same impulses, 
the same inspirations. But these 
changes are all wrought within our- 
selves, so it is self that must be man- 
aged, guided, inspired with good 
thoughts and good deeds to gain the 
generous happiness that pervades our 
homes and surroundings at Christ- 
mas and would lead us on to resolve 
to make it a blessing the while year 
round. It can be done when all stick 
close to the fountain of inspiration, 
keep up the flow of kindness that 
makes others happy. 

’ 


Country Girl 


by the amount of farm drudgery she 
can perform and bear children, than 
from the standpoint of initiative in 
making farm life better, more com- 
fortable, more enjoyable, and her ma- 


“ternal responsibilities in the house- 


hold. 

What a wonderful help Miss Mce- 
Dowell must be to her father and 
mother and the farm in general, what 
a wonderful help she will be to some 
good man in making a home of their 
own. But this is all because her fa- 
ther, or mother, and more likely both, 
have always taken a deep interest in 
her and guided her along lines of self- 
development, or at least, permitted 
her to develop herself. There is no 
reason under the sun) why all farmers 
should not do likewise with their 
girls. If there is “too much work to 
spare the time” cut out some of the 
work and let the girl have a chance 
in life. Let her do something besides 
chores that take up all the waking 
hours outside of school and household 
duties. It will pay big dividends not 
only in the future years but will be- 
gin paying them within thirty days in 
effecting economies in the household, 
and better still, in making life hap- 
pier on the farm. > 

Of course there are some old 
grouches that don’t believe in such 
things, and some farm women have 
been brought up and lived so penuri- 
ously that they would actually be- 
grudge better conditions for their 
daughters. These are sad cases for 
there is little chance for the girls to 
do better. Happily they are in the 
extreme minority. In most cases girls 
are not given the opportunity to de- 
velop because of thoughtlessness. 
Their parents would glory in their 
progress, but somehow, they don’t 
seem to think it is up to them to help 
make such conditions possible with a 
little encouragement and giving the 
girls a chance to do things outside of 
the ordinary routine of farm work. 


hot kitchen when the job can be done 
with ease and speed in one hour on 
an electric ironing machine. 

In like manner, at least two hours 
of the homemaker’s time are saved 
when washing is done electrically—a 
cash saving of $31.20 a year in addi- 
tion to the saving in soap and fuel. 

Dishes need be washed only once a 
day with an electric dish-washer 
which saves the housewife thirteen 
hours a week or a cash equivalent of 
$202.80 per year. 

When it comes to sweeping and 
cleaning, the electric vacuum cleaner 
is recognized as standard equipment. 


i 


Test This Out 
for Yourself— 


ANY people who drink coffee regularly are 
troubled with insomnia; or they feel nervous, 
“headachy,” or suffer from indigestion. 


It may be hard for such men and women to believe 
that coffee is responsible for the way they feel. Be- 
cause they have always drunk coffee, it hardly seems 
possible that this old habit cou/d cause trouble. 


But there is one sure way to find out whether cof- 
fee is harming you. Just stop its use for a week or so, 


and drink Postum. 


Postum is a pure cereal beverage—absolutely free 
from caffeine, the drug in coffee, which disturbs the 


health and comfort of many. 


After a week or two or Postum, you will sleep 
better and feel better; then your own good judgment 
should decide whether you go back to coffee or con- 
tinue on the Road to Wellville with Postum. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Postum 


for Health 


*“‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum [in tins} prepared in- 


stantly in the cup by the addition of 
boiling water. Postum Cereal {in pack- 
ages} for those who prefer the flavor 
brought out by boiling fully 20 minutes. 
The cost of either form is about one-half 
cent a cup. 
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Porthern State Hormal College 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls for teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


Excellent Equipment 


Splendid Faculty 


J. M. MUNSON, President 


It saves at least six hours a week 
which is a cash saving of $93 a year 
and puts an end to the semi-annual 
upheaval known as house-cleaning. 

Yet, after all, the cash value of the 
housewife’s time is not nearly so im- 
portant as her moral and ethical in- 
fluence. 

Thus, the electrification of house- 
hold tasks makes of her a _ better 
mother, a better neighbor and a bet- 
ter citizen. 


Unrequited Love 
There was a man who loved the bees; 
He always was their friend. 
He used to sit upon their hives, 
But they stung him in the end. 
—Beekeepers’ Review. 
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HIDES TANNED 
SAVE 50% 


By having your hides and furs 
tanned and made into coats, robes, 
gloves, jackets, ladies’ fine furs by 
us. We also tan hides into har- 
ness, sole lace and glove leather. 
All work guaranteed. 

Send For Our 

FREE ILLUSTRATED 

Catalog. It Will Save 

You Money 


STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


FREE 


Established 1895 
DEPT. C. 
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As aman eateth 
so is he —~ 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Six Minute Pudding 


1 cup Grape-Nuts 
1% cups scalded milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 
¥ cup raisins 

Cover Grape-Nuts with 
scalded milk. Add sugar, 
raisins, and a little nutmeg. 
Cook six minutes directly 
over the heat, stirring con- 
stantly, and serve with any 
good pudding sauce. Makes 
four to six portions. 


Made ¢ of Wheat and Barley 5 


Pos re 
tum Sanat Company, - 
Battle Cy reek, Mich... U.s ‘ » Inc, 


A Foop 


4i| Containing the 
field grains th, 


Datura! cutritive elements 
of ths 
roughly and. scieatieally bess 
ECONOMY 
Four heaping teaspoonfuls of GRAPE-NUTS fer 


a cereal’ part cf a meal is Sufficient for an 
sex. | O'GlGary person, More may be used if desired 


enn NET WEIGHT TWELVE ozs. 


HINKING moulds the 

mind and exercise devel- 
ops the body, but food supplies 
the materials for building mind 
and body. 


Grape-Nuts, made from 
wheat and malted barley, isa 
crisp, delicious cereal food, 
rich in wholesome nutriment. 


The important mineral ele- 
ments of the grains are readily 
available in this splendid food. 
The essential Vitamin-B is sup- 
plied in generous measure. 
The nutritious starches of the 
wheat and barley are partially 
pre-digested by 20 hours’ 
baking. 

Grape-Nuts with.milk or 
cream is a complete food. Its 
compact form makes a little 
go a long way. 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere! 


Grape:Nuts 


«= THE BODY BUILDER 
“There’s a Reason” 


Every dairyman knows that, in addition 
to producing, ability, weight is a desirable 


factor in dairy cattle. 


Weight in Holsteins Means: 
Greater reserve power -- Greater val- 
ue from calves sold for veal -- More 
meat value from cows whose milking 


days are over. 


Holsteins are the largest and heaviest 


of the dairy breeds, 


Let Us Tell You About Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS: 


230 East Ohio Street, 


Weshanie 2 ¢ 


your order from your 
Cattle, Horse and all 
kinds of Hides and 
Furs, Men’s Fur Coats, 
Robes, Caps, Gloves, 
Mittens, Ladies’ Fur 
&, Coats and Fur Sets. 
e; Repairing and remod- 
eling latest styles. 
Ship us your work and 
save one-half. New Gal- 
loway Coats, Robes, 
Gloves and Mittens for 
sale. We are the old 
est Galloway tanners; 
34 years continuous 
business. Free Style Catalog, prices 
and samples. Don’t ship your hides 
and furs elsewhere until you get our 
proposition. HILLSDALE ROBE & 
TANNING CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 


Free Book About Cancer 


The Indianapolis Cancer Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has published a booklet 
which gives interesting facts about the 
cause of Cancer, also tells what to do for 
pain, bleeding, odor, ete. <A valuable 
guide in the management of any case. 
Write for it today, mention this paper. 


Some girls acquire airs, others mil- 
lionaires. 

A man who can bottle up his wrath 
at all times is a corker. 


Merits of the Church Supper 


E greatest value of the church 
supper lies not in the financial 
returns but in the fact that it is 

an excellent means of getting ac- 
quainted with other people interested 
in church work. 

At any rate that is the way a lot 
of people have it sized up and among 
the number is Mrs. Nellie Kedzie 
Jones, in charge of Wisconsin’s home 
demonstration work. She suggests 
that if different women are in charge 
of the suppers each time the serving 
will not get to be a burden on a few. 

“Why not have the young boys and 
girls in the church do the serving?” 
asks Mrs. Jones. ‘“‘They will then take 
a more active interest in the supper, 
and the women will be free to attend 
to the kitchen work. If the crowd is 
not too large, often it is a good plan 
to have the guests line up in cafeteria 
style and serve themselves for the 
first course, and have the waiters just 
serve the dessert. As each person is 
the best judge of his own appetite 
this may eliminate considerable 
waste. 

“Plan a menu which can be served 
easily and quickly. People do not 
want a cold meal. Veal birds or 
pork chops are particularly good be- 
cause they do not need to be carved 
at the last minute. For a lighter sup- 
per, cheese fondue is easily served. 

“Suet pudding or nut and raisin 
pudding, made several days before 
and steamed up is very popular. 
Steamed Boston brown bread or nut 
bread has the advantage of not re- 
quiring jellies or other sweets which 
rob the home larder. The following 
recipes may prove especially inivit- 
ing: 

“Pork chops—Season each. pork 
chop, cover with moist bread dress- 
ing, place half an apple (cored but 


Are You Helping Your Child? 


Your child’s usefulness, happiness 
and success in life is dependent large- 
ly upon the care you give it, the 
watchfulness you keep over it and the 
intelligence with which you guide it. 

You are responsible to a great de- 
gree for the actions of its future, be 
they for good or bad. A child forms 
its habits from what it sees and the 
habits become a permanent part of 
its whole life. 

If a child sees clearly he or she will 
think clearly. The eye is the mirror 
of the brain and if each image that 
the eye reflects on the brain is in 
proper perspective, the impression 
made and concepts received will be 
correct, But, if the vision is defective 
the impressions made and concepts 
received will be defective and thoughts 
and opinions expressed will be dis- 
torted. 

This is not only true of a child it is 
true also of older people. The World 
War proved that about 29 per cent of 


Suggestions 


To Clean Coat Collars and Remove 
Gloss from the Seams and Elbows— 
Rub the parts with a clean flannel 
dipped in either benzine or aqua am- 
monia, or a solution made by dissolv- 
ing a piece of carbonate of ammonia 
the size of a walnut in a cup of warm 
water, These are inexpensive and will 
not change the color. Do not use the 
benzine in a room where there is a 
light or fire. . 


Cement For All Kinds of Articles— 
Mix litharge and glycerine until of 
the consistency of thick cream or 
fresh putty. This is good for mend- 
ing stone jars, stopping leaks in the 
seams of wash boilers and tin pans, 
cracks in iron kettle, for fastening on 
lamp posts, ete. It is not affected by 
water, heat or acids. 


If Fine Cut Tobacco is Placed Where 
Moths Lay Their Eggs, it will help, 
as they will not lay near it. Sprinkle 
spirits of turpentine among the furs 
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not peeled), on top. Bake in a mo 
erate oven until the apple is don: 
The chop is done at the same time # 
is kept moist by the apple. 

“Veal birds—Cut thin slices of vea) 
the size for a serving, fold with gg 
vory dressing inside and fasten wit 
a toothpick. Set close in a pe 
Sprinkle with flour, pepper, and sal 
Bake in a hot oven until brown 0 
top. Then put about an inch of we 
ter in the pan, cover, and bake for a: 
hour and a half, slowly. 

“Cheese Fondue — Butter thie’ 
slices of bread and place in a pan ur 
til it is two-thirds full. Take enoug 
milk to practically cover the bread 
For each cup of milk add one beatej 
egg and one-half teaspoon salt an 
one cup of cheese run through th 
grinder. Pour over the bread ane 
bake until it rises in the middle, abou’ 
thirty minutes. 

“Something nice and hot to drinl 
is always part of a good supper,” sh¢ 
pointed out, “and these are the bes’ 
recipes I know. { 

“Coffee—Cheese cloth bag. a 
pound coffee for every fifty capal 
Hight quarts rapidly boiling water 
Drop bag in boiling water. Pour wa 
ter with cup over bag until soaked| 
Remove coffee from fire. Stir bag i |. 
it for five minutes. Lift bag and 
drain. Remove, keep hot, but do noi 
boil. 


“Hot Chocolate—Twenty-five serv 
ings. One and one-half cups grated 
chocolate, three-quarters cup sugar 
three-quarters teaspoonful salt, three 
cups boiling water, one gallon of , 
.and two and one-half teaspoonsful of 
vanilla. Mix dry ingredients with : 


l 


| 


boiling water and boil until smoo 
and glossy. Add scalded milk. Cook 
ten to twenty minutes. Add vanil 
just before serving. i 


: 


the young manhood of the nation be: 
tween the ages of 21 and 31 years 
were suffering from defective vision. 

The only way to correct this alarm: 
ing condition is to adapt corrective 
treatment early in life. It is the mis- 
sion of the Eye Sigh Conservation 
Council of America, with headquarters 
in New York City, to acquaint the 
public with the great need for better 
vision. | 

The clarion call for eye sight con- 
servation must ring through the 
length and breadth of our land. The 
responsibility must be placed and the 
evil corrected. Educators who are 
moulding the lives of our nation’s 
manhood and womanhood are doing 
their utmost to make the future gen- 
erations a better people, physically, 
put they must have the co- operallolaa 
parents. 

Father! Mother! Are you doing 
what you can? Are you helping your 
child? Are you watching over it -_ 
guiding it intelligently? 


and woolens in boxes, drawers, or 
wherever the goods are kept. Ye 
will not be bothered with moths. 


It is a good thing to tack your new 
linoleum only on one side and ye 
end. If tacked on four sides it is 
able to hump up somewhere. If 
does this, remove tacks from the odes 
and place a beard over the hump with 
heavy weights on the board. Leave 
there for a week or two until 
hump disappears. 


Coal, when stored in a dry, @ 
place, will burn much better and wi 
much less waste, than if placed in 4 
close, poorly ventilated cellar. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 
Michigan’s Greatest Color and FE 
Strain. Cockerel price list ready in_S 
tember. Improve your flock with W 
taker’s Red Cockerels. 

INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. — 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12¢e AND na 
20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. ogue 
BECKMAN HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand 
Ss, 
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apete in this contest before prize 
y is available, and no county is 
rible to a prize unless at least 


chase of pure bred live stock, and dur- 
ing the past year alone, the pure bred 
live stock population has been con- 


Spiral weaving has produced a 
carriage of unmatched beauty 
The graceful curves and rolls of the 


F 5 ey) 

mty-five scrubs are replaced, siderably increased through this y Lloyd Loom Carriage, its sweepinglines, 
All entries must be made to the Means. “3 without seams, corners, or short ends, are woven 
airman of the Central Committee Another phase of the _ situation a in; as itis shaped of an endless spiral strand of 


ore Jan. 1, 1924. After this date 
entries may be accepted at the 
etion of the committee. All re- 
‘acements are counted from Jan. 1, 
24, to Dec. 31, 1924, inclusive, pro- 
ded that pure bred registered bull 
Ives purchased after July 1, 1928, 
at replace scrub bulls of breeding 
after Jan. 1, 1924, shall count as 
timate replacements. 

Any question arising in this contest 
ll be referred to the central com- 
ee. This committee shall con- 
3t of a representative of the Upper 
eninsula Development, Bureau, of 
Michigan Agricultural College, of 
e Upper Peninsula Experiment Sta- 
on, of the railroads operating in the 
yper peninsula, and of the supervis- 
y extension force, making a total of 
‘e members on the committee. 


A monthly report showing date of 
placement, address of the owner of 
‘e scrub bull replaced, the age of the 
‘rub bull, age and breed and regis- 
ation number of registered bull in 
iich an interest has been purchased, 
d the name and address of the men 
10 have agreed to use the service of 
pure bred bull, owned in the com- 
anity, will be forwarded on the first 
vy of each month to the chairman 


‘ove, for it has extended also to the 
‘nks, manufacturers, and other busi-~ 
iss interests in the various districts. 
| fact, so keen has this interest be- 
me that practically every bank 
roughout the Upper Peninsula of 
J/chigan now stands ready to loan 
mey to worthy farmers for the pur- 


SARMERS of Ironwood and Erwin 
townships, Gogebic county, in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, and 
‘Hurley, Wisconsin, just across the 
chigan line, organized the Iron- 
od Milk Distributers’ Association 
‘ly in October. The association will 
feavor to place the industry on a 
ther business basis, and to insure 
: members and patrons a square 
t will endeavor, also, to work to- 
rd the production and marketing 
‘a first class article for which a 
wonable, uniform price will be 
wged in accordance with the aver- 
> cost of production and marketing. 
@ association will aim to protect 
members against loss resulting 
m removal of customers from the 
y, who fail to pay their bills; and 
‘Tequire of its members that the 
‘k ordinance of the city of Iron- 
od be observed in every particular 
regard to the T. B. testing of cat- 
eee nines of operation, cleanli- 


1. 


ASHE last scrub bull owned by mem- 
bers of the Ogemaw County, 
Michigan, Cow Testing Associa- 
1 has met a glorious fate. He was 
ecued early in October and pro- 
2d ‘beef’ for a mammoth feast 
1 on the farm of Enos Rosebrugh, 
‘rT West Branch. 

fore than 500 people, including 
mbers, relatives and neighbors of 
mbers of the cow testing associa- 
, gathered with their families to 
tbrate the passing of the last poor 
from the herds of the associa- 
t. About 300 pounds of meat, 1,114 
res of bread, and great quantities 
rimmings went into the feast, the 
jiness men of West Branch co-op- 


which is attracting considerable at- 
tention is the boys’ calf club work 
which has reached a high degree. of 
efficiency throughout the peninsula. 
Of the approximately 5,000 boys and 
girls engaged in various kinds of club 
work in the upper peninsula, 287 are 
members of calf clubs, and each is 
the owner of one or two pure bred 
dairy cows. The ages of the boys 
range from 12 to 17 years, and each 
boy is held entirely responsible for 
the purchase of, payment for, and 
care of his own animal. 

Calf club work is now in progress 
in twelve of the fifteen counties 
throughout the peninsula. Judging 
contests and similar activities are 
frequently held at various points to 
stimulate the interest, and that the 
boys may be further encouraged in 
their work such awards as free trips 
to state fairs, state and national live 
stock shows are offered to the win- 
ners. 

James Gallup, aged 16, a member 
of the Cloverland Calf Club of Iron 
county, and champion upper Michi. 
gan calf club boy, has won two free 
trips to two successive Michigan State 
Fairs. James won a trip, also, to the 
last National Dairy Show, at Syra- 
cuse, New York, and in addition, has 
won a short course scholarship to the 
Michigfan Agricultural College. 

The past two years have indeed 
brought about a marked change in the 
agricultural status of the upper pen- 
insula, and it is the prediction that 
with the suecessful achievement of 
the goal set for the year 1924, dairy 
farming will be definitely established 
as a thriving and profitable industry 
throughout the upper peninsula. That, 
at least, is the aim of the various 
agencies which will co-operate in the 
effort. 


Gogebic Milk Men Organize 


ress of production, and bottling of 
milk and cream, as well as methods 
of distribution. 

The city health officer of Ironwood 
is instructed by the association to re- 
port all members or other parties sus- 
pected of non-compliance with the 
milk ordinance. They will be dealt 
with accordingly. 

C. E. Gunderson, Gogebic county 
agricultural agent, commenting upon 
the plan says: 

“Milk properly produced and hand- 
led is the nation’s best food and will 
become even more liberally used 
when its high food value at low cost 
is more commonly understood. But 
the consuming public wishes to know 
that it is the good, wholesome, clean, 
pure, food that nature meant it to be. 
That is the purpose of the new organ- 
ization.” 

The officers of the association are: 

President, Julius E. Johnson; vice 
president, C. E. Johnson; secretary 
and treasurer, Luther Olson. 


Bull Funeral and Barbecue 


erating in furnishing the supplies. 

Determined to rid the herds of their 
members of the last remaining symbol 
of unprofitable breeding, members of 
the association. clubbed together, 
bought the scrub, and invited in the 
countryside to attend to the last rites. 
So successful was the meeting in stir- 
ring up interest in better dairy prac- 
tices that other counties in Michigan 
are already planning for similar bar- 
becues, which serve the double pur- 
pose of a big community gathering 
and a definite stroke for better dairy 
cattle in the sections interested. 

The Ogemaw Cow Testing A®&socia- 
tion was reorganized for its second 
year’s work following the barbecue. 
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finest wicker on the patented Lloyd Loom. 


For this stronger and more beautiful carriage, 
you pay less than has ever before been asked fora 
fine baby carriage. The remarkable spiral weav- 
ing, thirty times as swift as hand weaving, cuts 
its cost amazingly — permits every refinement 
without adding anything to its price. 

Good dealers everywhere can show you the 
spirally woven Lloyd Loom Carriage. Be sure the 
Lloyd nameplate is on the seat. Write for book- 
let and dealer’s name, 


(HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 
MICHIGAN 


lo Process 


fs For Your Baby 


Loom Products 


(Hey wood- Wakefield Lo.) 
Menominee, Michigan 
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Baby Carriages GFurnituwe 
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Gentlemen : Please send me your book- 
let, ‘‘Mothers of the World,” illustrating 
Lloyd Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulk- 
fes, Strollers, Doll Carriages and Furni- 
ture; also name of nearest Lloyd dealer. 
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The Law and 


the 


ailroads 


Railroad recovery in Michigan—the “Better Service” you hear 
about and enjoy—is being provided you despite the severe handi- 
caps imposed by a multitude of special laws. 


Such laws have established certain governmental bodies entirely 
separate and without co-ordination. These bodies fix our rates 
for carrying freight and passengers—pass judgment on all of our 
security issues and other financing —specify the working hours of 
our employes and the wages we must pay them—limit our profits, 
when there ARE profits, to a small and definite maximum—have 
full jurisdiction over our tax assessments—restrict rigidly our 
methods of competition—hedge about, with a multitude of re- 
strictions, every department of our operations. 


Michigan’s 24 steam railroads honestly try to obey every one 
of these laws. We do not even ask for a lightening of this load. 
But we do maintain that this present burden should NOT 


be INCREASED. 


We are furnishing you today the best transportation you have 
ever had. With conditions unchanged, we can see our way clear 
to still further improving our service. 


Give us a square deal—an honest chance. 


And let this Association know you consider this a reasonable request. 


Michigan Railroad Association 
508 Railway Exchange Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Bargains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains Dept., Me- 
nominee, cae ps! 


FOR SALE—Auto Knitter Hosiery Ma- 
chine, like new, $30. C. Wice, 2258 
Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in “the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 
eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- 
ties to settlers. For information write, 


‘Lure’ of the North 


(Continued from page 3) 


which, frankly speaking, has been 
somewhat buried heretofore. 

And all without a nickel of invest- 
ment, for with its millions of acres 
of forests, its hundreds of inland 
lakes and streams, the cool, bracing 
breezes from the Great Lakes of Su- 


| perior, Michigan and Huron, the bath- 


C, E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Agri cul. | 


tural — (Omelal), 


Ironwood, Mich. 


FREE Wisctuefi Bulletins —Soll, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 
ee of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 


for sale; give particulars and “lowest 
ies ice. John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
is. 


ing, boating, trail-hiking, and all the 
rest—this region is, indeed, richly en- 
dowed by nature and will no doubt 
soon equal in popularity such nation- 
al tourist objectives as California. 
Florida and the New England states. 


A Losing Game 


She lost her poise when he tried to 
hold her hand and openly rebuked 
him. When he attempted to put his 
arm around her she lost her temper 
and told him a thing or two. 

He begged her pardon and prom- 
ised not to do it again. 

Then she lost interest. 


Michigan 
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IS WISCONSIN SUPREME IN 
DAIRYING? 


IGURES compiled by the United 

States Department of Commerce 

seem to bear out the contention 
that the much boasted Badger indus- 
try is still out in front by a good mar- 
gin. The “figgers” show that at the 
present time one-fifth of all the dairy 
products manufactured in the United 
States originate within the boundaries 
of Wisconsin. 


According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, Wisconsin produces 20.6 per 
cent of the total dairy products manu- 
factured in the country. Her closest 
competitor is also her neighbor, the 
Gopher state, whose industry pro- 
duces 9.4 per cent of the total. New 
York state stands next on the list 
while close at her heels Michigan 
trails along in fourth place. There 
are 31,466 persons employed in the 
manufacture of dairy products in the 
country., Wisconsin has in the but- 
ter, cheese and condensed milk indus- 
try 5,239 persons or 16.6 per cent of 
the nation’s total. 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention Cloverland Magazine. 
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Loss in Improperly 
Storing Potatoes _ 


HAT great annual losses of the 
potato crop could be prevented 
if proper storage facilities were 
provided and proper methods of hand. 
ling were employed, is the opinion oj 
H. C. Moore, extension specialist at 
the Michigan Agricultural College. | 

Growers, warehouse men and oth. 
ers must give the questions of har. 
vesting and storage more considera- 
tion before best results can be ob 
tained. The following are among the 
pointers which. Moore gives on stor- 
ing tubers. . Detailed information can 
be had from the crops department, 
Michigan Agricultural College, Hast 
Lansing. | 

“Potatoes should be stored in a 
dark, frost-proof cellar that is well 
ventilated, and where a uniform tem- 
perature of 34 to 40 degrees F. can be 
maintained. Before being placed in, 
storage, potatoes should be carefully 
graded, and all cut, fork-punctured or 
ill-shaped stock should be discarded. 

“Potatoes that have been exposed 
to frost should not be placed in per- 
manent storage, since they are likely 
to rot during the storage period. a 
ery year considerable loss is also suf- 
fered by growers who place their po- 
tatoes in storage early in the fall 
while the weather is warm. Much of 
the early stock is immature, and 
when placed in large piles in poorly 
ventilated houses it is very likely to| 
heat and spoil. 

“During mild weather in the fall 
the windows and ventilators of the 
storage cellar should be left open 
nights so that the temperature can be 
lowered quickly. 

“Do not place potatoes in} large 
piles without providing adequate ven- 
tilation for the pile. Potatoes must’ 
have free access to air or they will 
develop black heart, button rot and 
other types of breakdown, and they 
will be spoiled for eating and seed 
purposes. 

“When filling large bins with pota- 
toes, false partitions or ventilating 
frames that reach from the floor to 
the top of the bin should be placed at 
intervals of from six to eight feet.” 


Country Fairs 


(Continued from page 5) 


tended the fair for pleasure rather 
than for profit. ‘No factor has been 
more influential,” declares the Ohio 
Farmer, “in improving the complex- 
ion of the county fairs than has the 
junior clubwork.” In 1922, forty-two 
of Nebraska’s sixty fairs featured 
boys’ and girls’ clubwork, and each 
year sees on a national scale an in: 
creased interest in the work of the 
farm youth. 

Are we today doing all in our power 
to make the expositions mean all 
they might to the country boys and 
girls? Will we not, by encouraging 
them to do their best, serve future 
generations in a more than material 
sense? Is it any wonder that a Mid- 
dle Western editor said in reporting 
one of this season’s state fairs, “Boys 
and girls enjoyed themselves; several 
hundred of them were exhibitors ‘of 
stock and skill in various departments 
of the fair. America—thanks to its 
system of agricultural education— 
doing more useful things for its farm 
boys and girls than any other coun- 
try. They will some day do more use 
ful things for America than any other 
class of people.” 

There are held annually in the 
United States over 2,000 fairs and 
positions attended by more than 25 
000,000 visitors. These numbers will 
grow, and the fair of tomorrow ee 
and more will be pressed into se otk 
to teach by example the countrytfol 

Have our county, district, state, and 
national fairs and expositions reached 
the limit of their educational value? 
They have only begun. Their possi- 
bilities for service, when once fully 
realized are unlimited. 


A toothache makes a big man 10 fe): 
foolish. 
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Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAWS 


Fully Warranted 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


GANG 
MITRE 
GR OOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


Abundant 
Power 
Facilities 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


Protect the children ! 


i; THe sturdy youngsters and(tiny toddlers 
_ whose trusting fingers are twined about your 
very heartstrings play always under the 
threatening shadow of tuberculosis. 
| The dread disease is everywhere. Wealth 
_ is no bar and position no barrier to consump- 
tion. The only way to make the world safe for 
children is to stamp out tuberculosis entirely. 
It can be stamped out. Today only one 
person dies of tuberculosis where two died 


before. Christmas Seals have helped to save 
the other life. 


Stamp out 
: 1 re ¢ : Tuberculosis 
Help in this life-saving campaign. Save Rt 
the children. Buy Christmas Seals. 


Christmas Seals 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Rugged Warmth and Plenty of It—That’s the 
Big Part About These 


New 
Overcoats 


We Are Offering at 


$25.00 


Sound, durable cloth like this packs a mighty 
lot of protection for you—not a chance for 
the sharpest wind to go through these Coats. 
The finest style goes with every one, too. 


New Raglan Shoulders—Belted. 


Colors: Brown, tan and grays. 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and 
cheerfully. 


Lauerman Brothers Co., 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


(PFUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby 
guaranteed by the publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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For Interior Transformation 


ARTITIONS can be erected, or walls fin- 
ished without muss, delay, annoyance, or 
large expense, if Carey Board is used. 


You yourself, or a single carpenter, can apply 
Carey Board to studding or over cracked plas- 
ter walls. The only tools needed are a ham- 
mer and a knife or saw. 


Carey Board comes in restful buff color that 
makes a harmonious background for pictures 
and hangings; also in tan, gray and various 
wood finishes. It makes beautiful walls that 
never crack, 


Carey Board, due to its excellent insulating 
properties, makes an ideal lining for dairies, 
barns, creameries, cheese factories, etc. It will 
keep out the cold air and make these build- 
ings snug and warm throughout the entire ~ 
winter. 


Ask us about the special construction that 
ue makes Carey Board moisture-proof, vermin- 
THE CAREY CARPENTER proof, sound-deadening, and heat-retaining. 


Northern Hardware & Supply Company 


(Wholesale Only) 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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CLOVERLAND 


The 
REAL CAUSES 


of Present 
Railway Rates 


HEN a man—especially a public official—tells you 
freight rates ought to be reduced, ask him if he is 
willing to try to help remove the REAL CAUSES of pres- 


ent railway rates! 


Most of those who are advocating 
reductions of present rates are, in 
what they say to the public, com- 
pletely ignoring the true causes of 
present rates, and offering no sug- 
gestions whatever for removing these 
causes. 


Many of them are advocating re- 
peal of the rate-making provisions— 
Section 15-A—of the Esch-Cummins 
Transportation Act as the sole means 
of bringing rates down. 


How could repeal of these provi- 
sions bring rates down, when they 
had nothing to do with putting them 
up? 


Where Increased 
Railway Earnings 
Are Going 


Railway rates were the lowest in 
history in the year 1916. Because of 
increases in traffic and advances in 
rates the railways in the entire year 
1923 had total earnings averaging 
about $7,800,000 a day more than in 
1916. But their expenses and taxes 
have increased about $8,100,000 a day. 
They are paying out in wages alone 
$4,418,000 a day more than in 1916. 
This increase in their wage bill since 
1916 is taking almost 57 cents out of 
each $1 of increase in their earnings. 


The increases in the total earnings, 
operating expenses and taxes per day 
since 1916 have been approximately 
as follows: 

Per Day Per Day 
Increase in earnings $7,838,000 
increase in wages -.:......% $4,418,000 

Increase in cost of fuel .... 906,000 

Increase in cost of materials 


and > SUPDIES ~ xc. 7 ees san ose 1,769,000 
Increase in other operating 
SOLD ee een eee, ey 314,000 
Increase in equipment and 
joint -faeiity, rents c..2 des: 222,000 
Increase in taxeS .:....8..:. 478,000 
Total increase in expenses and 
GROSS ticte obs epee eee ats winter ets $8,107,000 
Increase in earnings ........ 7,838,000 


Reduction of net operating in- 
come available for interest, 
dividends and improvements$ 


Do They Tell You 
This? 


These increases in wages, taxes and 
other expenses are the real causes of 


265,000 


the present rates. If any man who 
advocates reductions of rates does 
not tell you that these increased costs 
are the real causes of present rates, 
and that these costs must be reduced 
if railway rates are to be reduced 
with safety to the business of the 
country, he is either ignorant of the 
facts or is deliberately trying to mis- 
lead you. 


Profits Reduced 
—Not Increased 


He may say present rates.are due 
to large profits the Transportation 
Act allows the railways to earn. This 
is not true. The profits of the rail- 
ways ought to have been larger than 
in 1916, because by the end of 1923 
the actual investment in their prop- 
erties was about four billion dollars 
larger than at the end of 1916. But 
because their total operating expenses 
and taxes have increased more than 
their total earnings, their profits— 
“net operating income’—were small- 
er in 1923 than seven years before in 
spite of the large new investment 
that has been made in their proper- 
ties. 


operating expenses and 
more than double what 
they were in-1916. Railway profits 
are smaller. Ask yourself, then, why 
certain public men and certain rail- 
way labor union leaders join in de- 
manding legislation that would cause 
all reductions of rates to be taken 
out of railway profits? 


Railway 
taxes, ‘ane 


Is This Business 
—or Politics? 
Is this’ tait—or is 1b untaine =1sent 
business—or is it politics? 
Are they trying sincerely to bring 
about substantial reductions of rates 
for the benefit of the farmers? 


Or are they trying to financially 
wreck the railways, and render it im- 
possible for them to render the pub- 
lic good and adequate service? 


Whatever the purpose of it, this 
would be the effect of the policy of 
regulation advocated by the men. re- 
ferred to. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer 


authentic information about railroad matters. 


Any questions that 


you would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 


L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 


RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 


H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 


W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 

Union Pacific System. 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 

Chicago, RockIsland & Pacific Railway; 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway; 
Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 

Illinois Central Railway, 


C. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 
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The Shorthorn Horizon 


By J. TORMEY 


Field Representative American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


VERYONE has noticed that pe- 
riods of sunshine pass quick- 
ly, are enjoyed by the rank 
and file of people as a matter 
of course, and no general comment is 
made about the weather. Let two or 
three cloudy or rainy days intervene 
and gloom not only overhead and un- 
dertoot, but all around prevails. Now 
and then a man, 
expect future events will happen quite 
uniformly according to past perform- 
ances, will be met who sees the “sil- 
ver lining” which tradition tells us is 
within each cloud. The prudent man 
fills his coal bin during hot weather 
and the wise man makes hay while 
the sun shines—-during times when 
there is no urgent demand for either 
coal or hay. Just so the wise man 
buys when there is desire for the 
other man to sell. In the purebred 
live stock business the time to buy is 
right now. Too many people want to 
be in the boat on the crest of the 
wave, but fail to appreciate that the 
best time to board the boat is during 
a calm. 
Building a herd of cattle takes time, 
and one who sets: out to become an 


who has learned to: 


that is prepotent enough to uniform 
stamp his progeny with his own go¢ 
characteristics. The sale of Rodne 
for $7,600 demonstrates what bree 
ers think of a breeding bull of ov 
standing merit. The distribution | 
this herd to fourteen different stat 
and Canada testifies ably to the wic 
interest in Shorthorns. 

“Bigger and better than _ eve} 
sounds like a platitude, but the phras 
expresses the fact about the Shor 
horn shows making the major circuil 
this fall. These shows demonstrat 
faith in the cattle business—and wh 
shouldn’t people have faith in the ca 
tle business? Is not the cattle bus 
ness the major live stock interest i 
the United States, where over 85 pe 
cent of the world’s greatest corn cro 
is fed to live stock? Do we expe 
that over 60,000,000 non-food produ 
ing consumers who live in our citie 
and about 50,000,000 consumers ¢ 
food who reside in the country wi 
not continue to eat? 

Turn to a market report and not 
that in the face of the largest mic 
summer’s run of hogs ever sent t 
market the hogs were not only al 


5 


A Well-Bred Milking Shorthorn Cow, Noted for the Dual Purpose of Pro : 
ducing Both Milk and Beef at a Good Profit. 


important factor in the business of 
breeding purebred stock must consid- 
er the time element. Those who wait 
for periods of boom often meet failure 
because the edge may be off the boom 
before these starters get going. 

The Shorthorn business today is 
much better than outsiders and even 
the rank and file of the breeders them- 
selves fully appreciate. The recent 
sale of the Maxwalton herd of cattle 
by Carpenter and Ross, Mansfield, 
Ohio, Aug. 8, 9 and 10, 1923, served to 
puncture many of the gloom balloons 
being distributed so freely by profes- 
sional calamity howlers and political 
“propaganders.” 

The selling of 282 cattle for a total 
of $131,555, averaging $467, is a trib- 
ute to the breeders and to Shorthorn 
cattle. The outstanding and signifi- 
cant point though is the demand for 
Shorthorns of the right sort on the 
part of far sighted and well balanced 
observers of agricultural economic 
phenomena. The men who absorbed 
the offering were mostly practical 
men of the farm who have been breed- 
ing Shorthorns for years, have seen 
several price rises and declines, and 
know this to be an acceptable time to 
lay in good cattle. 

Another lesson of value mitht be 
drawn from the sale of the Maxwal- 
ton bulls. Great breeding bulls are 
a rarity, and no breeder of purebreds 
can rise far above the common level, 
unless he is fortunate enough to get 
a bull of good character -and breeding 


sorbed by the market, but prices ae 
tually advanced and good qualified 
cattle passed the $13 mark. Does 
this mean anything? We say yes— 
means that post-war food surpluse 
and grain have been absorbed from 
one pan of an economic scale whil 
city consumers have been added t 
the other pan and slowly but surely 
balance is being approached. 

At the Iowa State Fair—perhaps as 
good a register of the mid corn-beli 
farmers’ feeling, optimism reigned su 
preme and real agricultural economi 
health prevailed. Agriculture is 4 
huge industry in America. It is ne 
sprawly infant in swaddling clothes 
but is a real giant with remarkaay 
recuperative powers. 

The outstanding inspiration at this 
great show was the display of baby 
beeves brought forward by Iowa boys 
and girls. Of the 446 calves assem 
bled, 149 were Shorthorns. On the 
last day of the fair, 369 of the 
ealves were sold at auction, realizi 
about $40,000. The top price of $1 
per cwt. was paid by John Morrel & 
Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, for a Short 
horn calf owned by James A. Rees 0! 
Pleasantville, Iowa. The 1922 sali 
was also topped by a Shorthorn. 


Evidently 

First Farmer—‘How does yer hire 
man like yer new radio, Josh?” 
Second Farmer—‘Fine. Only fi 
mistakes everything he hears fer bed 
time stories.” 
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OTHING heretofore in an in- 
dustrial way—unless it be the 
almost rocket-like ascent of 
the tourist industry—h a s 
Beused the wave of enthusiasm and 
concerted effort which is attending 
\the pure-bred-dairy-sire campaign now 
in progress throughout the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. It is a move- 
‘ment which, borne almost over-night 
and wholly as the result of a happy 
inspiration, has swept the peninsula 
from stem to stern, and left it rock- 
ing with the impact and reeking with 
the spirit of -nure-bred bulls, pure- 
bred cows, better farms, more cream- 
eries and bigger profits. 


The pure-vred-dairy-sire campaign 
is no idle dream—let that be under- 
stood from the jump. It is a care- 
fullythoughtout, prearranged and con- 
clusively decided upon plan of action 
which is reaching its talons into 
every nook and corner of the penin- 
sula, and clinging tenaciously where 
‘ever it takes hold. It is bounding 
‘hither and thither in its determined 
course, into the marble-fronted, aus- 
‘tere halls of finance; amidst the whir- 
‘ring wheels of the mills; the clatter 
‘of the factories; the quiet, organized 
‘dignity of the office and the school- 
‘room. The banker favors it—it means 
‘future business for him; the .lumber- 
‘man understands it—it means a pos- 
‘sible utilization for at least a part 
‘of his tremendous over-head in tax- 
able cut-overs; the average business 
‘man is “sold’—it means a balanced 
jindustrial ratio within the community, 
‘with a better community as a result. 
And—oh, here’s the best—the farmer 
himself is for it. It means bigger 
‘farms, bigger business and say— 
here’s what—BIGGER PROFITS. 


And the papers are full of it. The 
‘press, that all-powerful creator of 
public opinion, is plugging for it be- 
‘cause it spells development; it means 
\progress; its new, therefore news, yet 
its practical. 


Here is an enidemic, also, which 
‘has taken a varied course, yet with 
‘each separate path merging into one, 
each thread in its place,'and securely 
tied at the end in the knot of deter- 
mined purpose. 


Probably the most important phase 
‘of t h e better-dairying campaign 
throughout upper Michigan is the 
pure-bred-dairy-sire campaign which 
officially opened January 1, 1924, and 
will formally close on the same date, 
1925. It is the plan launched under 
the joint direction of the extension 
department of the Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; the railroads operating 
throughout the peninsula and the up- 
per Peninsula Development Bureau. 
It is a plan whereby the sum of $1,000 
-dpnated by the Development Bureau 
will be paid out in cash prizes, Janu- 
-ary 1, 1925, to the organizations in 
the various districts which have been 
most successful in}the work of substi- 
tuting pure-bred bulls for scrubs. 


The plan involves, briefly, the or- 
ganization of separate committees in 
each county, averaging about fifteen 
members for each district. These 
committees direct the work in their 
respective districts and are, in turn, 
responsible to a central committee 
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Unexpired Subscriptions 


Arrangements have been made with 


the WISCONSIN AGRICUL- 


TURIST to take over the unexpired subscription list of CLOVERLAND 
MAGAZINE in Wisconsin and Michigan, and the unexpired subscriptions 
in Minnesota will be taken care of by a Minnesota publication. 


The greater part of the circulation of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE is 


in northern Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


As the 


Upper Peninsula of Michigan is an integral nart of northern Wisconsin, 
and practically all phases of commerce, business, soils, climate, farming 


and agricultural 


development are so similar 
CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE that the 


it was the opinion of 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 


would best serve the needs of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE subscribers 


in this territory. 


The WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST is a splendid weekly farm paper 


that has stood the test of nearly fifty years successful publication. 


It is 


printed on a good quality of book paper, is well illustrated, and its edi- 
torial staff of experienced agricultural experts keeps it well supplied 
with valuable information to farmers and general interests to the entire 


public. 


With its time-honored circulation supplemented with CLOVER- 


LAND MAGAZINE subscriptions in northern Wisconsin and the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan the WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST will 


give 


Cloverland territory special consideration along sound development lines. 


CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE feels confident all 


subscribers will be 


well satisfied with this assignment of their subscriptions, and which 
also is believed to be in the best interests of Cloverland. 


composed of representatives of the 
three directing agencies. Among the 
co-operating organizations and insti- 
tutions are the State Farm Bureau, 
the State Grange, banks, lumber com- 
panies, mining companies, individ- 
uals, corporations and the press, in 
each of the twelve counties which are 
entered to date. 

Thus, some 180 or more live-wire 
citizens of Cloverland are today 


united in the one big effort to chase 
and to establish, in 


out the “scrub” 


One of the Pure Bred Sires That Is Helping to Make Iron County as 
Famous for Dairying as It Is for Iron Mining, and Mining Officials Are 
the Best Boosters for the New Industry. 


his place, the pure-bred animal which 
is to build up and improve every dairy 
herd throughout the region. That is, 
these 180 men represent only those 
who have pledged their time and ef- 
fort as committeemen, toward the 
campaign in their respective districts. 
If we were to count every individual 
in upper Michigan who will have had 
a hand in it before the year is out, the 
total would be considerably in excess 
of that figure. 
That, briefly, 


is what we mean 


Dairying—The Hope of the Upper Peninsula 


when we say is the $1,000 bull cam- 
paign.” But that isn’t all. 

In addition to this carefully planned 
drive there is apparent, all through- 
out the upper peninsula, a determined 
effort to improve and develop the 
dairy industry with all possible speed, 
and yet, with every thought and con- 
sideration for the consistency and 
practicality of the plan. 

Live-stock associations, cow-testing 
organizations, better-dairying commit- 
tees and other similar bodies are 
seeking. conscientiously, to make 
dairying an established and flourish- 
ing branch of agriculture throughout 
the peninsula. Already some com- 
munities have formulated definite 
plans, aside from the $1,000 bull cam- 
paign, for the immediate improve- 
ment of their dairy industry. This 
is true in Hscanaba, at Ontonagon, 
and in the Gogebic range districts, 
particularly, where associations have 
been formed for the immediate pur- 
chase of pure-bred stock for distri- 
bution among the farmers. Such ac- 
tion has been made possible largely 
through the active cooperation of the 
banks in each district, which, after 
all, is one of the most gratifying fea- 
tures of the whole situation. When 
the banker is “sold” the plan—where- 
ever it may be—savors of practical 
merit. And that is surely true of this 
new movement in Cloverland. 


But—when all f& said and done; 
when every phase of the “vari- 
phased” campaign is considered, 
there looms out of it all the one big 


issue—Better Dairying. And upper 
Michigan, with its climate, soils, 
transportation facilities and favor- 
able geographical location, is ade- 


quately equipped as the background 
for the movement. 


NATIONAL BETTER SIRE 
CAMPAIGN 


ARMERS who have joined the 

Better Sires-Better Stock cam- 

paign, and by so doing pledged 
themselves to use only purebred sires 
of any kind on their farms, now num- 
ber more than 12,000 according to the 
latest figures published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
This campaign was begun by various 
States and the department four years 
ago and has been gaining headway 
ever since. During the _ sixteenth 
quarter of this period, the three 
months ending September 30, 469 per- 
sons enrolled from 11 States. Hach 
farmer who signs the pledge lists the 
numbers of different kinds of. live- 
stock owned, and the records now 
show that those taking part in this 
movement for livestock improvement 
own nearly 500,000 animals and close 
to 1.000.000 head of poultry. 

The States now having the largest 
membership are Ohio, with 2,758; Vir- 
rinia, with 2,227; Kentucky, with 1,- 
508: and Nebraska, with 1,439. Ken- 
tucky and Vermont made the largest 
gains in the last three months. The 
counties making the best showings in 
this period were Windsor County, 
Vermont, and Union County, Ken- 
tucky, but Pulaski County, Virginia, 


(Continued on page 11) 


HERE are just two objectives 

in the cooperative movement— 

No more, no less. The first is 

to give the producer a better in- 
come on what he produces, the second 
is to give the consumer lower prices 
on what he buys. Unless both oi 
these objectives are attained the co- 
operative movement will ultimately 
fail, no matter how auspiciously it 
may start, or even with complete 
monopoly in production of one com- 
modity or a group of commodities. 
Any cooperative must benefit the con- 
sumer if it is to justify its existence. 


To state that a cooperative should 
give the producer more money tor 
what he produces and at the same 
time give the consumer more prod- 
ucts for his money or the equivolent 
in lower prices may seem paradoxi- 
cal, but it is the only sound, enduring 
foundation upon which a _ successful 
cooperative may be built. The first 
benefits of a farmer’s cooperative 
must necessarily go to the farmer, 
or he will not feel encouraged to 
stick to his local organization which 
is only one unit of a large commodity 
selling organization, but the consum- 
er should be kept constantly in mind. 
There must be honest, well-managed 
efforts to also benefit the consumer 
through the cooperative selling organi- 
zation. 

It appears that some cooperatives, 
particularly those that have been 
heralded as the most “successful,” 
have over-looked the fact that the 
consumer must share in the benefits 
of cooperative selling. They have 
scored remarkable success in stimu- 
lating consumption of their products 
with well-written, well-directed ad- 
vertising alone, the sales end of the 
organizations doing very little or 
nothing to increase the demand with 
better service, or lower prices, or 
better quality of goods for the price. 
They have been getting a better re- 
turn for their products, but almost 
without exception the increase in 
farm prices has been passed along 
to the consumer through the same 
old distributing agencies. Not one 
“middle man” has been eliminated but 
they have all profited from a greatly 
increased volume of business through 
elaborate national advertising cam- 
paigns paid for by*the producers. Ul-- 
timately, this system must be changed 
so that the consumer will benefit from 
it, or the cooperatives that have been 
built through years of effort and large 
expense will give its members no 
economic profit whatsoever. The rule 
that higher prices increase cost of 
living and increased cost of living re- 
quires increased wages can not be set 
aside or even ignored for any length 
of time, by a cooperative or any other 
organization or economic force. In- 
creased wages means increased cost 
of production and as the economic 
cycle revolves the cooperative farm- 
er will soon find that the cost of what 
he buys will wipe out entirely the in- 
creased profits on what he produces. 
He will be no better off than in the 
beginning. 

Elimination of all middle men or 
middle agencies is not possible, nor 
would it be practicable. Distributing 
and storage agencies must be estab- 
lished at convenient distributing 
points in order to gain, the advantage 
of large bulk shipment from the 
source of supply, and also give quick 
and economical service to the con- 
sumer. Because'/of this economic and 
service necessity middle agencies will 
always exist, whether in the hands 
of individuals or cooperatives, but 
there is no economic or service ne- 
cessity for the top heavy load of 
them which the consumer is now re- 
quired to pay for, in all too many 
cases and specifically within the mar- 
ket system of some of the big co- 
operatives. After the product has 
been delivered to the first distributing 
center the cost of “getting around the 
corner” to the consumer is entirely 
too high, as it is generally two to 
three times the amount the producer 
receives for his product and the cost 
of transportation. Right here is 
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Are Cooperatives Really Helping Consumers? 


By 


E AT O:;NS HORT 


where the cooperative must begin to 
cut in and lop off some of the exces- 
sive, unnecessary profits in market- 
ing if its members hope to gain en- 
during benefits from their organiza- 
tions. 


We go to California for tips on suc- 
cessful cooperative marketing organi- 
zation. Most of these organizations 
are well seasoned through years of 
experience, and are making their 
members profits. But is there one 
instance where the consumer has 
been benefitted? The regular going 
prices for California products have 
doubled and trebled to the consumer, 
not through underproduction or in- 


ability to supply the demand, but 
through merely passing increased 
prices paid producers, added to in- 


creased costs of handling and in- 
creased profits taken all along the 
line by every agency that touches 
the products and some that don’t even 
touch it, on to the consumer. In the 
meantime, the income of the great 
consuming public has not been doubl- 
ed and trebled. The public has mere- 
ly been educated to eat more Cali- 
fornia products and pay more out of 
the relative purchasing power of the 
dollar than ever before. Any farmer 
knows that such a system can not last 
very long and still give its members 
an increased profit when such profit 
is not only passed along but pyramid- 
ed in the passing by a multiple of 
handling agencies for the consumer 
to pay, when he balances them with 
greatly increased cost in everything 
he must buy when his turn comes. 
Just how 'many handling agencies 
are actually necessary must be deter- 
mined by careful study of markets, 
their remoteness from the source of 
supply, the character of the product, 
required distributing agencies with 
reference to geography and popula- 
tion, and the degree of fluctuating or 
steady demand for the product. There 
will never be much of a system of 
producers dealing direct with con- 
sumers, or even with retailers, be- 
cause such a system is rarely practi- 
cal or economical. For producers to 
sell direct to consumers would entail 
an elaborate packaging and parceling 
system on the farm or in the factory, 
a tremendous overhead expense for a 
mail order department and the high- 
er cost of broken lot freight ship- 
ments, or the still higher cost of ex- 
press and parcel post transportation, 
all of which would have to be charged 
to the consumer. Nor would the con- 
sumer have a service that would be 
satisfactory. The constantly fluctu- 
ating demands of his household that 


It Costs Two to Three Times as Much to Get Farm Products Out of 
These Deep Canyons of Trade to the Consumer as It Does to Put 
Them There for Distribution. 


must be supplied perhaps on a few 
hours notice could not be met, nor 
could he afford to over-stock home 


supplies because of unwarranted 
waste. 
Direct dealing wit h consumers 


would also entail difficult, costly, un- 
satisfactory collections. A mail order 
house comes nearest to possessing all 
the highly organized facilities for 
reaching the consumer direct. How- 
ever, the system is so elaborate and 
the over-head so great that when the 
cost is added to higher freight rate 
on broken lot shipment or the still 
higher express or parcel post ship- 
ment rate, its economy to the con- 
sumer is very debatable, especially 
since he must pay cash in advance 
and inability to inspect the goods be- 
fore purchase. When the goods don’t 
suit they must be exchanged, the con- 
sumer paying three distinct transpor- 
tation charges on each article ex- 
changed. Even ‘at that, mail order 
houses are not producers. They are 
clearing houses for merchandise, the 
same as other retailers, but on a dif: 
ferent plan. 

For farmers or local cooperatives to 
attempt to deal direct with retailers 
would prove almost as cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory as trying to deal 
direct with consumers, except in cer- 
tain classes of local trading in the 
country or small town store. In these 
eases the small town merchant usual- 
ly acts as a marketing agent for the 
farmer, and as a matter of accommo- 
dation pays cash or trade for small 
units of farm products which could 
not be economicaly marketed in any 
other way unless highly classified 
commodity cooperative associations 
were at the service of each local com- 
munity. 

All this mightseem rather discourag- 
ing to the prospective cooperator or 
those already having ventured into a 
cooperative selling organization, but 
it is not when viewed in the proper 
light. It is much better for farmers 
to have a clear conception of the in- 
tricacies of marketing before they en- 
gage in cooperative enterprises than 
run their bark onto the uncharted 
rocks and shoals for total wreckage 
or highly expensive salvage. No 
doubt the chief reason for so many 
failures of cooperative movements and 
the inability of so many farmer or- 
ganizations to function as intended, is 
due to over-zealousness in organizing 
and over-sight of the full significance 
of business practices and intricacies 
of trade. 

Some astute organizers soliciting 
members for cooperatives at so much 
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per head, or receiving enormous cas, 
fees, have worked up tremendous er 
thusiasm among farmers with th! 
theory that all they have to do is ge 
together, pool everything on | L 
farm, and just sit pretty till the publ} 
lic will have to pay the price. Monj 
opoly and absolute control of any proj), 
duct, or combination of products, oj} 
utilities, or of government, have no f 
continued for any great length 6 
time among civilized peoples. Mono} 
poly of anything of necessity or im} 
portance to life, liberty and happi 
ness is ultimately dissolved by publi 
o.inion, or ballots, or when these fi 
with force and bullets. It was alwaysl 
so since the beginning of ee | 
civilization, and it will always be § 
as long as civilization makes progress 
In fact, the more enlightened we be}, 
come the more quickly are all monop} 
olitic tendencies suppressed. 1 


Waste and unnecessary profit-tak 
ing by non-producers in marketing are 
making it necessary to reorganize the 
present system, with portions of the} 
present machinery or commodity co 
operative organizations. in order 
give the farmer a larger share of the 
price paid by the consumer, or a low- 
er price to the consumer, or a little 
of both. The spread between prices 
the farmer gets and the consume 
pays for most farm products must be 
narrowed. How much and how? a 
two of the big questions cooperatives 
must answer correctly and prove cor- 
rect by service. No cooperative so 
far has ventured into this unexplored 
field. ; 


As the transformation of the pres-) 
ent marketing system progresses it is} 
not unlikely that farmers will discoy-| 
er greater economies may be prac 
ticed right at home by standardizing 
products as to quality and variety, 
balancing crops and live stock 
maintain fertility of the soil and elim. 
inate the waste of under-production 
per acre, classifying and grading all 
products as to market value, and 
keeping all farm production more 
nearly equal to consumptive demand, 
The first step to market would be 
the local pooling of all classified pro- 
ducts for the economy of car lot ship 
ment and to get the highest prices 
for the best products. This service is 
now performed by the buyer but 
without having classified or graded 
products, hence he can not pay the 
higher prices for the best products 
because they are mixed with the poor- 
est. The good products of the good 
farmer are penalized for the poor 
products of the poor farmer, for the 
buyer will be penalized when he sells 
the mixed lots, or have to incur the 
expense of grading in his own ware 
house and then selling. 


Just now farmers are fairly well 
converted to the commodity type of 
cooperative marketing. This system 
appears to give better promise of 
success than any other so far devised. 
Some are now successfully operating 
on a rather large scale, but so far, 
their energies have been largely de 
voted to encouraging better standard 
ization and getting a little’ better 
prices for producers through their 
selling agencies. It is a proper begin- 
ning, the only beginning that would 
encourage farmers to join and stay 
in the movement, but all beginnings 
have and end somewhere. It is just 
as necessary to consider the condi: 
tion of the road near the end of a 
journey as at the beginning. The 
end of the marketing journey is the 
consumer. 


Up to the present time no attempt 
has been made to give the consume 
better prices. He has simply been 
required to pay more to get a little 
more to the producer, without any 
of the intermediary agencies lopping 
off a shadow of profit. 


The great California exchanges are 
looked to as examples of successful 
marketing systems. They virtually 
control all fruit and nut products 
grown in that state, and the nation’s 
supply of citrus fruits with the excep- 
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ROGRESS in poultry breeding 
has suffered somewhat from the 
tendency on the part of utility 
and standardized breeders to de- 
relop their stocks along somewhat 
lifferent lines. Many utility breeders, 
n their efforts to develop heavy-lay- 
ng strains, have overlooked stand- 
wrdbred qualities and frequently their 
ttocks have suffered through deteri- 
wation in constitutional vigor. The 
tandardbred breeder, on the other 
iand, sometimes has laid undue em- 
vhasis on standard points of minor 
mportance irrespective of the devel- 
yment of the egg-laying proclivities 
f his stock. 
The danger to the poultry industry 
yecause of the inclination toward two 
‘xtremes is noted by Dr. Morley A. 
‘ull, new man in charge of poultry in- 
‘estigations of the United States De- 
yartment of Agriculture. So far as 
he great majority of standardbred 
nd utility- breeders are concerned, 
Ir. Jull is of the opinion that every- 
me should agree that the mainte- 
‘ance of standardbred qualities is 
undamentally important. One might 
eally say that the poultry industry 
f the United States is founded on 
he standardbred industry. Not only 
hould practically.every poultry raiser 
‘eep purebred poultry, but his stock 
hould signify something more. It 
hould signify standard quality to a 
iairly high degree, and should be free 
‘rom the more important disqualifica- 
ions. It is desirable above all else, 
or the best development of the indus- 
try, to maintain the more significant 
tandard qualities of the breeds, even 
there egg production is the principal 
bject in view. 
It is obvious, as Dr. Jull points out, 
hat when one is breeding for stand- 
rd points and egg production at the 
ame time progress must be relative- 
y slower than where only a single 
bjective is sought. That perhaps is 
‘oe crux of the whole breeding situa- 
jon; some breeders are wont to de- 
elop one line to-the total exclusion 
'f the other. In this connection, two 
nportant things must always be kept 
1mind. First, since separate breeds 
nd yarieties long since have received 
fficial recognition, all poultry breed- 
‘rs should exercise reasonable efforts 
) maintain breed and variety charac- 
sristics. Second, since the contin- 
ed expansion of the poultry indus- 
‘y depends in a very large measure 
pon the productive capacity of the 
irds kept, standardbred breeders 
aturally should be expected to give 
ome consideration to economic qual- 
ies. | 


The chief difference between the 
ractice of some standardbred breed- 
es and some utility breeders is large- 
ra matter of degree. The object in 
iew should determine the method of 
rocedure in breeding operations. If 
1e breeder wishes to develop Silkies, 
rizzles, or certain varieties of 
ames, for instance, to the highest 
»ssible state of perfection in respect 
’ body type and feathering charac- 
istics, he is certainly justified in 
lopting as standard points whatever 
ay please his fancy. In fact, breed- 
g for fancy points has done much to 
‘imulate interest in the science and 
‘t of breeding. On the other hand, 
the strictly commercial poultryman 
interested exclusively in egg pro- 
iction he may be justified in running 
s plant more or less on the factory 
an. The keeping of birds that are 
st “chickens” in order to make a 
ving is justifiable, as long as a liv- 
g can be made. These two phases 
the breeding industry, however. are 
cidental to the princinal point which 
*. Jull discusses in this article. 
The poultry industry of the United 
ates. which has attained a magni- 
de of such great value, has been de- 
oped for the most part through 
e extensive breeding of Brahmas, 
iaconas, Leghorns, Orpingtons, Plym- 
t Rocks. Rhode Island Reds, Wyan- 
ittes, and other breeds. It is in con- 
‘ction with the breeding of these 
eeds particularly that there must 
entually be more or less common 
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_ Why Biddy Fails to Perform as She Should 


By OUR BEST POULTRY EXPERTS 


ideals as between the utility and 
standardbred breeders. The safe line 
of development in the breeding indus- 
try would seem to be to preserve the 
beautiful while developing the useful. 
Those who admit that we must have 
pure breeds must also admit, to be 
logical, that we must try to maintain 
certain standard qualities of those 
pure breeds. Those who insist upon 
maintaining all standard qualities as 
nearly perfect as possible must surely 
admit that the economics of the poul- 
try industry demand that the great 
majority of the stock of the country 
must lay enough eggs to make poultry 
keeping profitable. 

The very keen demand for heavy 
laying strains has sometimes led to 
injudicious practices and has _ fre- 
quently produced harmful results. In 
many cases breed type and other 
characteristics have been neglected 
and constitutional vigor has been low- 
ered. Sometimes, also, the size of 
the birds is below standard and there 
has been evidence of decreased egg 
size. The value of high individual 
egg records from a breeding stand- 
point has often been overemphasized. 
In this connection the fact should not 
be overlooked that flock averages are 
much more significant than individual 
records. 


There have been certain features in 
the management of many flocks which 
seem open to question. There has 
been very extensive use of pullets as 
breeders when it is becoming more 
apparent that yearling birds lay larg- 
er eggs, which produce larger and 
stronger chicks. Constitutional vigor 
is certainly’ inherited, but the ex- 
tremely poor hatches of the past sea- 
son would indicate that breeders in 
general are not paying enough atten- 
tion to this important problem. Then 
again, many breeders feed rather 
heavy rations to their layers to force 
production and then use the eggs for 
incubation purposes, and this prac- 
tice may be a major cause of poor re- 
sults. 

On the other hand, Dr. Jull believes 
that breeders can adopt a system in 
the management of the breeding stock 
that will give much better results. 
The breeding stock on the investiga- 
tional plant at Beltsville, Md., over 
which Dr. Jull has charge, is not fed 
a forcing ration. Electric lights are 
not used and the breeders are given 
as much free range as possible. In 
fact, the plant is being so arranged 
that certain parts will be allowed to 
lie idle once every three or four 
years. Moreover, every effort is be- 
ing made to maintain high standard 
quality while developing laying abil- 
ities, this having been the custom for 
the past several years. 


If breeders were more moderate in 
their demands in respect to increased 
egg production, Dr. Jull contends that 
it would be possible to maintain stand- 
ard qualities and to conserve consti- 
tutional vigor to a greater extent than 
is now being done in so many cases. 
The poultry industry of the United 
States should be developed along 
stable lines. Breeders should endeavy- 
or to build on a solid foundation of 
combined standard and utility qual- 
ities. Such seems to be the safe line 
of development of the poultry indus- 
try. \ 


STANDARD AMERICAN BREEDS 


E standard varieties of chickens 
belonging to the American class 
are described in detail in a re- 
cent revision of one of the series of 
bulletins by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the gen- 
eral title, Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens. The breeds now classed as 
American are the Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte, Java, Dominique, Rhode 
Island Red, Rhode Island White, Buck- 


eye, Jersey Black Giant, and Chan- 
tecler. 
The chickens of these several 


breeds are commonly called general 
purpose fowls as they are usually 
good egg producers and yield car- 
casses well suited to the table. They 
are especially well suited for farm 
flock and include some of the most 
popular varieties in the country. Birds 
of this type are in great favor with 
poultry packers. They lay brown- 
shelled eggs and have yellow skins. 


In size most of these breeds are in- 
termediate between the smaller egg 
breeds, such as the Leghorns, and the 
larger meat breeds, such as the Brah- 
mas. The Jersey Black Giants, how- 
ever, are about as large as the meat. 
breeds. Most of these American 
breeds are less active than the strict- 
ly egg breeds, but they are more ac- 
tive than the heavy kinds and are 
good foragers. 

The Chantecler, which is a recent 
addition to the Standard, is well adapt- 
ed to extremely cold regions because 
of its small comb and wattles and its 
heavy, closely feathered plumage. 

Copies of this Farmers’ Bulletin 
1347 may be obtained without charge 
as long as the supply lasts, by ad- 
dressing the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


SO-CALLED BREEDS 


URING the past few months the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture has received many 

requests from all parts of the country 
for information concerning two _ so0- 


Two Breeds May Be Alright on the Farm, One for Meat and One for 


Eggs, but Mixing Them Results in Mongrel Nothings. 


The Rooster Has 


No Place in This Flock, Especially If the Barred Rock Eggs Should Be 
Used for Hatching. 


called new “breeds” of poultry, the 
“Turken” and the “Kiwi.” The de 
partment has been aware of advertise- 
ments concerning these new and nov- 
el “breeds,” for which some rather 
remarkable claims haye been made. 
The advertisements and literature de- 
scribing the origin and qualities of 
these “breeds” seem to have aroused 
much interest on the part of the pub- 
lic, since the department has recent- 
ly received several urgent requests 
for an explanation regarding the re- 
liability of the claims made. 

The statements in the advertise- 
ments and literature claim that the 
“Turken” was originally produced by 
crossing a male turkey with a female 
chicken, and that the “Kiwi” was pro- 
duced by crossing a male ostrich with 
a female chicken. 


Successful crosses have been made 
between the pheasant and the chick- 
en, and in practically every case the 
progeny has been of the male sex and 
sterile. Also, successful crosses have 
been made between the guinea and 
the chicken and here again the sex of 
the progeny has almost invariably 
been male and the hybrids have been 
sterile. Both of these crosses have 
been made with great difficulty and 
so far as known no cross giving any 
progeny has ever been reported be- 
tween the turkey and the chicken. 
Furthermore, it is highly improbable 
that the progeny, if any have ever 
been secured, would breed at all and 
certainly not readily. In such wide 
or violent crosses the progeny is al- 
ways sterile, and the claim-that the 
“Turken,”’ which is reported to be the 
hybrid progeny of a cross between 
the turkey and the chicken, is in all 
probability not founded on fact. 


One other point must be made con- 
cerning the so-called ‘“Turken,” says 
the department. The illustrations ac- 
companying the advertisements and 
literature are in all probability. photo- 
graphs of the Transylvania Naked- 
neck chickens. According to the best 
information obtainable this odd-look- 
ing breed originated in West India 
and the characteristic naked neck has 
bred true for many years. It is a dis- 
tinct character of the breed. The de- 
partment believes that the so-called 
“Turken” is nothing else than the 
Transylvania mnaked-neck chicken, 
which apparently possesses no quali- 
ties superior to the more important 
standard breeds and varieties and has 
not been shown .to be particularly 
well adapted to conditions in many 
parts of our country. 

As far as the reported cross giving 
rise to the “Kiwi” is concerned, there 
is much less evidence in support of 
such a cross than in the case of the 
“Turken.’ This is too violent a cross 
to produce any results whatever. 

The burden of proof that such 
crosses as those giving rise to the 
“Turken” and the “Kiwi” must remain 
with the sponsors of such novel pro- 


ductions. In the meantime the inter- 
ests of the public should be safe- 
guarded. 


BIDDY WORTH MILLIONS 


IVE her a chance and the farm 
(ren will add millions of dollars 

to the annual income of Wiscon- 
sin farmers, poultrymen, and back 
yard producers. 

That is the way J. G. Halpin, of the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture, ex 
presses his esteem for humble biddy, 
and he insists that his estimate of her 
merit is modest. 

Wisconsin produced eighty million 
dozen eggs last year, according to the 
State Bureau of Crop Estimates. 
These were sold at an average of 
twenty-six cents a dozen. Most of the 
eggs came from farm flocks which 
shifting for themselves picked up 
their living from the waste on the 
place with a little feed and care af- 
forded them during the winter. 

A little more feed of the right kind 
at the right time would almost in- 
crease the average production per 
hen to the 120 mark which Halpin 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Getting ‘‘Het Up’? Again 


ARMERS are getting “all het up” again with 
FE overdoses of political nostrums. In fact, a 

great many people, on and off the farms, 
are getting “het up” over calamity howling. One 
side is “het up’ with zealous fury toward the gov- 
ernment and the present order of things and all 
that will cool them off will be a free bath for them- 
selves and everybody else in the ice water of re- 
forms. The other side is “het up” equally as hot 
through fear the “het up” reformers are going to 
overthrow the government, and about all that will 
cool them off will be a free bath for themselves 
and everybody else in the ice water of suppresion 
of even thought of changing anything. Between 
the two is the solid rank and file of hard-headed 
Americans who refuse to get “het up” either way, 
and will continue to run the government and pub- 
lic affairs, political, social and economic, along 
sane and soundly progressive lines just as they 
always did and as they always will. 

This “het up” period is nothing new in our 
country, or in any other country. It was always 
current or recurrent everywhere. Present calam- 
ity howling is nothing new, nor is it any more 
menacing to our national well-being than it has 
been in the past. For two or three years we have 
been “het up” by low prices for farm products 
and high prices for what we buy. Now that 
prices are becoming equalized and we are well 
into an era of all-round prosperity, we are “het up” 
because somebody appears to be getting a little 
more of it than somebody else. It was ever thus. 
For instances, back in 1850 the people were “all 
het up’ one way or another over something. It 
was in the midst of this “het up” period that Henry 
Clay made one of his momentous speeches begin- 
ning with these words: 


“Sir, our prosperity is unbounded—nay, Mr. 
President, I sometimes fear that it is the wonton- 
ness of that prosperity that many of the threaten- 
ing ills of the moment have arisen. Wild and 
erratic schemes have sprung up throughout the 
whole country, some of which have even found 
their way into legislative halls; and there is a 
restlessness existing among us which I fear will 
require the chastisement of Heaven to bring us 
back to a sense of the immeasurable benefits and 
blessings which have been bestowed upon us by 
Providence.” 

There you are, ‘wild and erratic schemes” 
spread throughout the country and some had 
“found their way into legislative halls,’ back in 
1850. But somehow America survived. In 1872 
“wild and erratic schemes” sprung up throughout 
the country and entered legislative halls, and we 
had the same thing over again in 1896 at the rate 
of 16 to 1. But somehow America survived each 
time. Now we ,have more “wild and erratic 
schemes”, broadcasted over the land and some of 
of them have entered legislative halls. But some- 
how America will survive as usual. 


A cow that makes three pounds of butter a day 
doesn’t cost any more than a cow that makes only 
one pound a day, but she is worth three times as 
much and requires just one-third the care and barn 
room. 
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Good Business 


HEN a piece of machinery or your auto- 
W mobile is not running just right—in other 

words, is not producing what it should— 
do you let it go along without attention or care, or 
any attempt to find out what is wrong and make it 
right? The chances are you do not. As a rule you 
become intensely busy trying to discover the rea- 
son for non-production or inefficiency, and try to 
put it in first class condition so that you can get 
out of it all that it is intended to produce. If the 
defects are beyond repair and your efforts are use 
less, you get rid of the machine or car and replace 
it with another that will work satisfactorily. 

When the herd is not producing as it should, 
when the farm flock is not showing satisfactory re- 
turns in egg production, how many farmers get 
right down to business to learn what is the matter 
with the cows or the hens? Some farmers say it 
isn’t worth while, that it takes too much time. Yet 
this same farmer will spend hours and hours tink- 
ering with a piece of machinery or his automobile, 
neither of which is worth one good cow or a flock 
of good chickens. It would take perhaps half a 
minute or less to hang a pail of milk on scales, and 
a second or two to dip up a sample of the milk to 
have it tested. And it would probably take none 
of the farmer’s time to have the county agent drive 
around some day and cull his flock. 

Funny, isn’t it, how some farmers will putter 
around an old rattle trap of a car for hours and 
hours, and pay no attention to his herd and flock. 
which if brought up to.proper production, would 
soon buy a new car and then some. 


X 


Identifying Weeds 


OW many farmers can identify all the 
H weeds that grow on the farm? Perhaps, 

not many. Perhaps some believe it would 
be nonsense to even try to identify the weeds. 
But, would it not be highly profitable for every 
farmer to be able to identify all weeds so that 
greater efforts might be made to eradicate the 
most noxious varieties at least? 


The penalty farmers pay each year for noxious 
weeds in hay they sell runs into hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars. Any large buyer of hay will quick- 
ly discount it $3 or $4 a ton when a very small 
amount of noxious weeds is present, and if there 
are thistles many will not pay half price if they 
will buy it at all. The waste in feeding value on 
the farm amounts to just as much, so the farmer 
loses whether he sells his hay or feeds it. 

At the twenty-third annual meeting and pure 
bred grain show of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Association to be held at Richland Center, January 
28 to February 2, two “weed identification con- 
tests” will be held, one for high school students 
and the other for grade students. While the boys 
and girls prepared to enter these contests have 
been studying different weeds so that they may be 
easily identified, they have necessarily learned con- 
siderable about the habits of the weeds and the 
harm they do in retarding maximum crop produc- 
tion in quantity and quality, during the growing 
stage and after harvest. Also the fact that noxious 
weeds are more persistant in propagating them- 
selves than any field crop, and that noxious weeds 
once having a good start on the farm will require 
years of hard work and much time that might 
otherwise be turned to direct profit, to eradicate 
them. | 

Noxious weeds are such a menace to farm pros- 
perity that some states have passed laws imposing 
heavy penalties upon farmers who permit speci- 
fied weeds to go to seed on their premises, and 
all highway officials are under strict legal obliga- 
tions to mow all weeds along highways before 
they go to seed. Weeds cost farmers millions of 
dollars each year, and it will be well worth while 
for any farmer to learn to identify every weed 
on the plaec. In so doing he will also learn what 
actual harm the noxious varieties do, and will not 
permit them to get a good start on his farm. 


Co-operative marketing means pooling standard- 
ized products to sell, not starting a one-horse store 
“to buy something,” 
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Skeptical Farmers 


OME farmers are so spektical about anythin 
S that is new in farming that they are afraid 

to try it, but prefer to continue right along 
on the same old lines which have never been: 
worth while and which they know will not be 
worth while in the future. When a farmer has 7 
variety of crops that have proven dependable and 
profitable on his own farm it is well and good fo 
him to stick to those varieties until experimenta- 
tion on similar soils and under simlar conditions 
have proven something else is better. But when 
varieties of crops have not been dependable and 
profitable, it is time for an immediate change. 


The same rule is applicable to all his live stoc 
Why a farmer will keep a herd of cows and kick 
because they “don’t pay anything” while his neigh- 
bor brings home a profitable milk or cream check 
with clock-like regularity is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of farming. It is equally as mysterious 
why a farm woman will keep a flock of old cluck- 
ing hens running all over the place and do with | 
one dress a year while her neighbor kéeps herseli 
and children all dressed up the year round with 
receipts from the regularly well-filled egg basket. 
And is it just as strange why one farmer wi 1 
stick to a breed of pigs that won’t weigh over 200 
pounds in the fall while his neighbor’s pigs aver. 
age 300 pounds. 

You will notice that the farmer having a com- 
fortable home, good barn and out-buldings, and a 
silo, is never skeptical about new things in agr 
culture. He reads the farm papers carefully, di-| 
gests the bulletins from the government and agr | 
cultural colleges, holds conversations with the 
county agent instead of just. saying “how ja do, 
carefully inspects his growing crops and the har- 
vest, always keeps an eye on his live stock. And | 
his wife is quick to note any change in the milk 
flow of the herd, or decrease in the egg produc- 
tion of the flock. It is also a good guess that they 
talk these matters over after supper and try to 
figure out a remedy for any deficiency on the farm 
The only remedy is in trying something new oI 
something that is different and they try it, but 
not until after making considerable inquiry and 
investigation to learn whether it might be profit 
able. They are not skeptical about new things 
They want to know all about them and then 
something different appears to be better than 
what they have they adopt it, if not they keep 
what they have until something better shows up. 

There are better varieties of crops, better live 
stock than some farmers keep, and there are bet 
ter systems of farming than some farmers practice. 
If this were not true one farmer could not possibly 
get a head of another. Yet the farmer that lags 
the farthest behind is generally the fellow who is 
too skeptical to try anything new, wags his head 
the most and shouts the loudest that “it can’t be 
done,’ when it is done right before his eyes 
perhaps on his neighbor’s farm. 


It’s Nothing New 


Tinea is nothing new about legislation be. 
ing delayed at the beginning of Congress 
by the “farm bloc,’ nor will precedent be 
broken should the “farm bloc” hold up more legis 
lation during this session of Congress. It’s a 
old practice in Congress, particularly in the Sem 
ate, for a certain group of men, even one man, 
hold up legislation with the idea of forcing certain | 
action for or against a certain bill or bills. 
is also a practice in state legislatures, so why th 
hue and cry about what the “farm bloc” is do 
ing. 
About twenty years ago Senator Morgan, eight} 
years old, held up legislation for nearly tw 
months while he used his “prerogative” as a Unite 
States Senator in an attempt to “talk the Panami 
Canal bill to death,’ and just because he favoret 
the Nicaraguan route. However, this did not dela 
construction of the Panama Canal, and it woul 
take a powerful microscope to discover the goo 
Congress might have done had it not been inte 
rupted, or the accumulatel benefits the natio! 
would now be sharing had Congress been in actiol 
during those sixty days. 
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Know a Man Cyeam Separator Facts 


mnty Agricultural Agent, Ontonagon Co., Mich, 


@ @ g 
[KNOW a man who thinks he is a Ort BERI< ERR out 
/progressive farmer. When with @ 


other farmers he always talks as 
yugh he knew all about good meth- 


of farmi d stock raising. s f 

Ae ieiteret aeaite trom It is not enough to buy acream _It is unnecessary for you to suffer 

2 of the best pure bred bulls in the separator that skims fairly clean such butteriat losses. You can 

imty, but he finds it too much troub- : 3 

to lead his cows this half mile, and and that runs fairly easy—you escape them by throwing out 
feeds and shelters a scrub bull, ; 

mn though he has but seven cows. want one that getsal/the butter- the wasteful machine now and 

e service fee, for th re bred bull, ; : C : c 

Be ee cailnicowseqouldihe $14 a fatdowntothelastdropandthat replacing it witha new, efficient 
an Baya LEM aerue i - : : . : 

ER Sete runs so easily that a child can © McCormick-Deering Bal!-Bear- 

year. Here is a saving of $36 a 2 sits me 

Bic lire trea tc ugéay not to turn it. In addition,youmustget ing Cream Separator. These 

Bon tis labor of caring ‘for. the construction that makes many modern, easy-running separators 

ub, the value of his summer feed, : 2 

J CO neater SS ones ae years of good service possible. represent genuine economy. 

3 y ° ° 

ofitable cows. There is a big ques- From the viewpoint of long 

‘n whether it pays’ to raise the . . é 5 ; 

et seon totacrdb bills: When In recent tests, the Illinois Cow _ life, easy-turning, and close-skim- 

tell Ga si i ° ° : . : 

Rising’ 1 feel like telling him Testing Association found it a ming, they outrank all others. 

0, not your kind of farming.” common occurrence,on average You need one on your farm! 

3ut this isn’t the worst. This man f f f ? ] . 

, this b bull to r t large. ms ~ A Z 

eee iene and. goes throush pai: sya “i wor bem y ats Ii ready cash is not plentiful, 

Be penne eco a: aiiees oe slructed, poorly cared-jJor separators ask our dealer for his liberal 

s scrub bull bred a high grade to waste $29 worth of butter fat terms. Let a McCormick-Deer- 

fer owned by the same neighbor C : : . ‘. 

0 keeps the pure bred bull. every month. Think of it, $300 ing Primrose earn bigger cream 

This farmer asked the owner of the i i / 

ub bull to keep the bull confined. wasted Mise single ears Ii the profits for you and apply the 

e reply was that he couldn’t keep machine you are using is failing extra dollars on the easy pay- 

‘1 in his fences. He was back on ° : : 
neighbor's fields again the next you in such a manner, you can- ments the McCormick-Deering 

r, . . . ‘J 

Nhat do you think of a man like not afiord to operate ita single dealer will offer you. 

3? Do you know any farmers like . 

12 What steps should his neigh- week longer, regardless of the ie ie ge OP pac cl paneer 

's take? What hope is there for so-called bargain price you BO Ec emg coe | AESIRES 


future of the live stock business 5 ; Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer about 
Ontonagon county as long as con- may have paid for it. the size best suited to your herd. 


wons like these are allowed to ex- 
‘> 


1. law of the State of Michigan for- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
ss the running of bulls at large. ale Sti Americn : 
is law should, and must, be en- 606 So. Michigan Ave. i st Chicago, IIl. 
eed. Most farmers do not want to (Incorporated) 
ire trouble with their neighbors, 
no farmer should allow his neigh- 
’s bull to run over his fields. A 
1 at large is a stumbling block to 
development of the dairy business 
the county, and a danger to every 
ld, woman and man in the com- 
nity. 
‘here are other men like this man 
Qntonagon, and other counties. The 
icker the law abiding citizens of 
3, and other counties, make this 
d of a man obey the law, the bet- 
it will be for the man himself, for 
future of the farming business, 
| for the safety of our people. 


w 
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i - - No. 1 (350 Ibs. No. 2 (450 Ibs, No. 3 (650 lbs. No. 4 (850 lbs, No. 5 (1100 Ibs. 
4OWS T B. Re test “epaay) ; (RES) : ‘ Canecity is capacity) capacity) 
INWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND cat- 


tle in 1,891 hevds have already 


: : t ciation, received eleven inquiries for ty bankers and the County Holstein Feed to 
Bye tested eee neers cattle in one day during September, Breeders’ Association made the club Saves Enough on 


| : rate ] one from Brazil, making the third a possibility by selecting and finance P ‘1 S Salar 
| id Se Spd, ana, 3 eat from that far-off country. Barron cat- ing the purchase of the calves for the ay ester _ 
ind exceptionally clean. In cases tle already have been shipped to Mex- youngsters. The Holstein breed as- EMBERS of the Washington-La 


are i ‘ : ig - ico and Spain. During the first week sociation has been very active in help- 
Bg ERO WAS TOUR BO IRONY of September a carload of Barron ing the juniors to carry on their work pene heaves divided lethae 
3 brought in with cows purchased County cows, thirteen grade Holsteins over the past summer. Wer Wecintt saber aa arésult of the 
ym outside the county through deal- ®Md_ five grade Guernseys, was Top of the sale was received by J.cistance rendered them by their 
/and had not been properly tested ‘Shipped to EB. G. DeLancy, at Spring- Orin Noldenhauer for his calf, Jesa- : a RE acne be'They Mhave 
ore they were brought in. field, Massachusetts, and a carload of mine Hengerveld de Kol Segis, which tester, B. L. 8. Pecan ine 

staff of twelve veterinarians ang ine Stade Holsteins and five grade iaced second at the state fair and their winter's supply of feed already 
MBclerks aro conducting the retest GUCT™Seys to George R. Bowman, at first*in the open class at the Colum- on hand and purchased at low. prices. 


Crosse Coutlty Cow Testing As- 


*k in the county, which is about Fullerton, Nebraska. bia County Fair. The selling price Their bran is in the bin at $23.50 and 
f finished. This is quite a contrast was $365. oil meal at $44.50. The feed commit- 
h some counties in Cloverland - William Tonn received $340, eae Pao ae through See: local feed 
ore it i iffic et one veteri- high, for his calf. Third high ca ealer. 1e saving made was on 
: ess een Oe eae to get Boys Cash oe Ho steins ait sold for over $300. This was Cur- three carloads of oil meal, and six 
* in others. N AVERAGE of $195.56 was main- tis Ellickson’s and she sold for $320. carloads of bran and middlings. 
Vhere scrub bulls have been elim- tained when sixteen Holstein This calf was sixth at the state fair. “We had mo trouble in doing our 
Bted, scientific breeding is prac- calves, the property of boys and All told the junior population of Co- buying co-operatively except most of 


fed and herds are tested for pro- 8irls of Columbia county, were -dis- jJymbia county was $3,145 richer when our farmers wanted more than they 
tion and tuberculosis, it naturally posed of at public auction at the Co- the anctioneer’s gavel fell on the last ordered,” reports Marking to A. J. 
‘¢qows that there should be good de- lumbia County Fair. animal. Holstein breeders in the Cramer, state leader at the Agricul- 
od for cows and that they will The club was organized by state county furnished the calves for a tural College, University of Wiscon- 
Mig good prices. As proof of this, leaders in boys’ and girls’ club work maximum of $60 to the “kids” last sin. “This one saving by this cow 
yert Plenty, secretary of the Bar- from the Wisconsin College of Agri- winter. The lowest price paid for any tester,” adds (Cramer, pays his entire 
County Holstein Breeders’ Asso- culture last February. Columbia coun- animal at the sale was $96. year’s salary. 
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in YOUR County. 


Get 


touch with your county agent, your banker or your county campaign 


There’s a Better-Dairy-Sire Campaign on 


committee, and offer YOUR “BIT” for the cause. 


in 


DO IT NOW! 


The Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


California or Florida 


Enjoy a winter where you can get a 
complete change and find every form 
of outdoor diversion. 


Surf bathing, deep sea fishing, motoring over 
perfect highways, through fertile valleys— 
with palms, flowers and orange groves on 
every hand—camping in the mountains, golf 
and tennis are some of the pastimes afforded. 


A visit to either of these wonderful regions, 
with their balmy air and warm sunshine, will 
rejuvenate and give you the opportunity to 
play, rest and go sight-seeing. 


Every possible preference you may have in 


regard to living accommodations can be pro- 
vided for. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


offers unequaled high-grade train service 
with a wide choice of scenic and direct routes. 


Our ticket agents and representatives will be pleased to 
submit an attractive itinerary, furnish illustrated booklets 
and full information regarding fares, train schedules or in 
any way help you plan your winter trip, or address 


M. R. Leahy, G. P. A., C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are Cooperatives Really 
Helping Consumers? 


(Continued from page 4) 


tion of Florida products which cut 
comparatively little figure in the vast 
citrus fruit market, and Florida also 
is organized. Go to any store and 
buy a dozen oranges of any grade and 
compare the price paid with prices be- 
fore the exchanges were so perfected. 
It will be found that prices have in- 
creased far out of proportion to the 
normal increase in prices of practic- 
ally all things during the last de- 
cade and the relative purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. The growers are 
getting a little more for their product, 
but consumers are not getting any 
better product, nor is it more care- 
fully graded, while they are paying 
considerably more than a normal in- 
crease would warrant. No middle 
men have been eliminated, unless in 
minor cases and these made little or 
no difference in marketing the crop. 


A short time ago there was a “fruit 
war” on “commission row” in Chi- 
cago, principally in cirtus fruit. Large 
jobbers joined in two groups and un- 
dersold each other for a few days, 
beating prices down to obtain com- 
mission an d wholesale business. 
These groups were more or less back- 
ed by rival exchanges. The war was 
no different from those in former 
years except in one—consumers did 
not get the benefit of reduced prices 
among the various middle agencies. 
This is not the kind of service the 
consumer has been lead to believe he 
would receive when the farmers be- 
came well organized and marketed 
their products cooperatively. So far 
it is the same old system with a new 
dress. 


When all the farmers become or- 
ganized and market all their products 


Education Keeps the Boys on Farms 


ORE than 59 per cent of the 

boys who have received voca- 

tional education in agriculture 
in the public schools are now engaged 
in practical farming, reports the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
in a bulletin just issued. 


In addition, 6 per cent are engaged 
in occupations related to farming, 
while 9 per cent are enrolled in agri- 
cultural colleges, making a total of 
74 per cent who are utilizing their 
agricultural training. These figures 
are regarded by the board as a con- 
vincing proof of the practical value of 
agricultural vocational schools. 


The report is based on question- 
naires which were sent out to the 
states under the auspices of the Fed- 
eral Board. Replies were received 
from thirty-five of the states. These 
replies gave data on 7,552 boys who 
have left school with one or more 
years of vocational instruction jin ag- 
riculture. 


Rural high schools which do not 
give agricultural instruction show a 
different result, according to 
the report. A survey of the gradu- 
ates of 271 rural high schools in the 
state of New York who had not stud- 
ied vocational agriculture showed 
only 3.6 per cent now engaged in 
farming. On the other hand, 45.2 per 
cent of the graduates of schools giv- 
ing vocational courses in agriculture 
in the same state are reported en- 
gaged in farming. This figure is 
based upon a survey of 910 graduates. 
The same difference obtains in the 
other states, it is declared. 

Another gratifying result from the 
teaching of vocational agriculture has 
been to encourage pupils to continue 
in the high schools for a longer period 
than ‘they would otherwise have re- 
mained, says the bulletin. The school 
“mortality” rato for students of voca- 
tional agriculture is only two-fifths as 
great as is the rate for all high school 
students. The result is greater effi- 
ciency and economy in the adminis- 
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cooperatively they will be no bette 
off then than at present, unless they 
find ways to reduce costs to the con 
sumer, for increased costs of livin 
demands higher income, bigger pay 
rolls, all of which comes back to th 
farmer to pay his share out of his in- 
creased profits. i 

No system has ever been devise¢ 
that changed the revolution of thi 
economic cycle, and it will never be 
changed. It is possible to remove th 
unnecessary spokes, make the goin; 
easier, and the revolving cycle m 
be so adjusted that none but act 
producers and those performing 
cessary service will reap large 
awards for their work. It is impos 
sible to take from one unit or a group 
of units in the cycle and add it to oth 
ers for any length of time without 
throwing the whole machinery out o 
kelter. The cycle is big and revolves 
slowly but surely, throwing off and 
taking on loads at regular interyv 
and stations, but it must be kepi 
eyenly balanced if all are to share 
in its prosperity. When all do no 
share, those who have gained from 
some temporary overload at some cer 
tain point must take it off. give bach 
the unfair portion, to start the cycle 
on an even keel again. 

These hard facts, unchangeable b 
man or time, will be more apparent 
as the cooperative movement pro- 
gresses, and particularly so unless 
more consideration is given to the 
consuming end of marketing than ha 5 
been apparent in present organiza- 
tions. This can not be accomplished 
over night, but the time has arrived 
to consider the consumer and begin 
making plans to benefit him as well ag 
the producer. 


tration of the rural high schools, it is 
declared. . 

Since the passage of the Federal 
Vocational Education Act in 1917, 
there has been a ten-fold increase ir 
the number of pupils annually co 
pleting courses in vocational agric 
ture in the high schools, it is a 
nounced. 


Annual School Meeting 


as HO was at the school meeti 
last night and what did they 
: do?” : 
“Nobody but the school board a: 
Ted and me. Ted was elected trea 
urer. They voted a seven months’ 
term and a fifteen mill levy.” 
This is all that two farmers, each 
with children of school age, had to 
say about the annual school meeting 
Such indifference toward this meeting 
is general. In states in which the 
small school district is the unit of 
school administration the voters are 
almost wholly responsible for the 
kind of school that the district pro- 
vides because the laws give them 
such extended powers. Not only may 
they elect school officers, decide upon 
the length of the school term, and 
vote a levy for maintenance, but they 
may vote a tax for the purchase of 
school site, for the erection of a buil 
ing, and for such other improvemen 
as they see fit. r 
Do the children have a square deal 
when the term is only seven months? 
Should not the rate of taxation be 
high enough to provide sufficient mon 
ey for a good teacher? Is it fair f0 | 
handicap the work of a good teache 
because of poor equipment and insuf- 
ficient supplies? Is it wise to vote 
bonds for a new schoolhouse when bet | 
ter advantages could be had by con 
solidating? These questions are too 
important to go by default. | 


It is not the depth, but the length, of 
love that counts, : 
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says is a reasonable number to ex- 
' pect from a farm flock. This increase 
of about three dozen eggs per hen 
would buy a lot of necessities and 
possibly a liberal allowance of lux- 
uries. 

Halpin recommends three things 
as most important in increasing the 
production of the flock which is ex- 
pected to pick up most of its living: 
first, some additional feed throughout 
the year and especially at the slack 
laying season; second, the pullets 
must be well grown by fall if they are 
to give good egg production; and 
third, the flock should be culled to 
eliminate poor layers. He regards 
none of these things as difficult to do 
or expensive to have. 


BUILDS BANK ACCOUNT 
RS. C. D. FINKBEINER of Sa- 


line township, Washtenaw 
county, Michigan, during the 
year March 15, 1922, to March 14, 


1923, made a remarkable record with 
her poultry. At the beginning of the 
year inventory showed her stock to 
consist of 130 hens, eight cockerels 
and two cocks. At the end of the year 
the inventory showed forty hens, six- 
ty-five pullets, ten cockerels and two 
cocks. During the year her flock pro- 
duced 1,865 dozen eggs. The value of 
the eggs scld and used in the farm 
home amounted to $771.76. Income 
from the poultry, including hens used 
for home meat, baby chicks, broilers, 
old hens and cockerels sold amounted 
to $1,190.36. Cost of feed and other 
items were $197.50, leaving a net in- 
come of $992.86, which does not in- 
clude the value of stock on hand. 
Mrs. Finkbeiner' raises’ Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and has been work- 
ing for the past twelve years in im- 
proving her flock by vigorous culling 
and mating with high producing cock- 
erels from known ancestry. These 
methods, together with her careful 
management, have enabled her to 
make a fine showing. She is particu- 
lar about her feeding and uses the 
practices of the best poultry raisers 
of the state. Her laying hens are fed 
a scratch ration of wheat and cracked 
corn morning and evening. During 
the winter when confined they get 
sprouted oats at noon. They have 
sour milk, water, grit, oyster shell 
and dry mash before them all the 
time. She uses a dry mash consisting 
of 200 pounds corn meal, 100 pounds 
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Why Biddy Fails to Perform 
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bran, 100 pounds’ middlings, 100 
pounds ground oats, 100 pounds meat 
scrap, four pounds salt and ten pounds 
charcoal. 


HOW TO CULL FLOCK 
NY keen observer can easily cull 
the farm flock,’ says N. E. Chap- 
man, poultry specialist with the 
University of Minnesota. Mr. Chap- 
man enumerates ten signs by which 
the slacker hen can be identified, as 
follows: 
The weakest—lack of constitutional 
vigor. 
The slowest—generally evidence of 
disease. 


The laziest—inactive, much time 
spent on the roost. 
The oldest—spurs and long toe 


nails. 

The fattest—using food for fat in- 
stead of eggs. 

The yellowest —showing 
of very few eggs. 

The prettiest—an 
slow molter. 

The driest—comb, wattles and ear- 
lobes shriveled, pale, hard. 

The narrowest—across the _ back, 
between the lay-bones. 

The scarriest—on the outedge of 
the tlock, ready to run. 

What he calls “the marks of the 
money makers” in birds show in the 
ten characteristics mentioned below: 

The peppiest—showing vigor and 
life. Eyes large and bright. 

The spriest—movements active ani 
quick. 

The youngest—pullets lay most of 
the year. 

The thinnest—skin soft, thin, very 
little fat beneath. 

The whitest—faded beak, legs and 
skin. 

The raggedest—showing old, worn, 
dirty feathers, late molt. 

The reddest—comb and wattles full 
of blood showing ovaries active. 

The busiest—early from the roost, 
late to go back. 

The widest—across the back, at the 
tail, between the lay-bones. 

The friendliest—easy to catch and 
handle. 

“Visit your flock and you will find 
that about one-third of your fowls 
have the signs of the slacker,” says 
Mr. Chapman. “The remainder, if 
well fed and well cared for, should 
not only be but will be money mak- 
ers.” 


coloring 


early> and very 


Type and Production Are Related 


YPE and production have a defi- 
nite relationship in dairy cattle. 
‘ The grand champion Holstein 
cow at the National Dairy Show this 
year is the second highest senior 4- 
year-old milk producer in America. 
She is Tillamook Daisy Butter King 
De Kol, who possesses a yearly rec- 
ord of 32,488.4 pounds milk containing 
1,246.75 pounds butter. The second 
prize cow in the aged class holds a 
junior 3-year-old record of 26 pounds 
butter in one week and over 10,000 
pounds milk in 137 days. The third 
prize winner in this class at 11 years 
of age finished a yearly test with over 
1,100 pounds butter and 28,000 pounds 
milk. This correlation of type and 
production was found in most of the 
winners of all the other classes in the 
order they appeared in the ring. Nev- 
er before at any dairy cattle exhibi- 
tion has the intimate relationship of 
form and function been so clearly ex- 
emplified. 

In the 4-year-old class the winner of 
the blue ribbon made 31 pounds but- 
ter in one week as a junior 3-year-old 
and is expected to make over 1,000 
pounds in a 365-day semi-official test. 
Over 30 pounds of butter in seven 
days is the official production record 
of the first prize winner jin the 3-year- 
old class. This young cow is now on 
the way toward making a creditable 
yearly record. 

A senior yearling daughter of Sir 
Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th, a 


noted sire of high producing cows, 
and of May Walker Ollie Homestead, 
the champion butter cow of the Unit- 
ed States, was the first prize winner 
in her class. 

The first prize junior yearling is a 
daughter of a cow with a 32-pound 
weekly record. Her sire’s dam has 
three 1,000-pound yearly records in ad- 
dition to two 305-day records each 
above 980 pounds butter made as a 
heifer. 

First prize winner in the get of sire 
class was made up of four cows cach 
of which hold seven day 3-year-old 
records of 30 pounds butter. All four 
have good long time records-also for 
305 and 365 days. 

In the produce of cow class, the 
winners of first place were two sis- 
ters, each of which has milked over 
750 pounds of milk in seven consecu- 
tive days—over 100 pounds daily. 

The grand champion bull, McKinley 
Pietertje Beets, is the sire of several 
good record daughters. He is the son 
of a cow with a record of 28 pounds 
butter in seven consecutive days. His 
paternal grand dam holds a butter 
record for a like period of 40 pounds. 


The movement to “Plant Another 
Tree” is one which may well prove 
popular among club members, espe- 
cially those in the “Home Beautifica- 
tion” projects. Farm homes should 
be attractive outside as well as in- 
side. 


Are vou willing 
to be shown? 


If you are, and consider the information worth a two-cent postage 
stamp or a postcard, you will learn that farmers in Gogebic County, 
Michigan, CAN and DO succeed. 


Among some of the outstanding reasons why they succeed in Gogebic 
County are the following: 


Unexcelled clover and blue grass growing on unimproved land that 
may be had in large or small tiacts at prices and terms which enable 
the settler to use his capital for development. 


Settlers are exempt from taxes for five years. 


Transportation facilities are good. The C. & N. W. and the D. S. 
& S. course the entire length of Gogebic County, providing excellent 
unloading and loading opportunities. 


Nearly all tracts lie adjacent to the Cloverland Trail and other splen- 
did roads. Plenty of clear spring water. 

These lands are rolling, with little if any swamps. 
streams course through most of them. 


Good roads intersect at frequent intervals all through the county. 
Our school system is the best that we can make it. 


Settlers make good in Gogebic County, Michigan, because they enjoy 
all these advantages which enable them to make good. The greatest 
iron mines in the world provide the best possible market right at home 
for all farm produce, and utilize small timber from land clearings that 
would otherwise go to waste. 

This district is old in mining and lumbering, but NEW IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, and the County Board of Supervisors wants you to help them 
do the big job of converting the thousands of idle acres of cut-over land 
and pasture into productive fields, and in turn will help you get along. 


Small winding 


If you want a good chance to make good, write 


C. E. GUNDERSON 


County Agricultural Agent 
IRONWOOD MICHIGAN 


(This advertisement autnorized by the Gogebic County Board of 
Supervisors) 
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These Strong Cloverland Banks Are Ready and Willing to Give Every 
Possible Co-operation to New-comers. They Invite Correspondence. 


Commercial Bank 


k i Good Town ° 
A Good Bank ina of Meno: ee 


Union National Bank 


The Bank of Friendly Service 
With Trust COmpany Powers 


Menominee, Michigan 


“The Bank of the People” 


Invites correspondence from pros- 
pective settlers. You can bank by 


IGAN 
MARQUETTE, MICHIG mail with us. 


First National Bank Houghton National Bank 


of Calumet Houghton, Michigan 
Calumet, Michigan United States Depository 

i 2 Capitalgeeee ance eres $200,000.00 

ac NS oe auretaa eth ee $200,000.00 


CALL IN AND SEE US 
We are always pleased to serve you 


Officers: John D. Cuddihy, Pres; Edward Ulseth, 

Vice. Pres.; Edward F, Cuddihy, Cashier; Daniel 

(. Harrington, Asst. Cashier; Pierce Roberts, 
Asst. Cashier. 


Undivided Earnings .... $250,000.00 


Officers: J. H. Rice, Pres.; W. D. Calverley, 

Vice Pres,; A. N. Baudin, Vice Pres.; C. H. 

Frimodig, Cashier; R. T. Bennallack, Asst. Cash- 

ier; Edward Rompf, Asst. Cashier; F. C. Stoyle, 
Asst. Cashier. 


The Newberry State Bank 


Newberry, Michigan 


Capital, $50,000.00 
Surplus, $17,703.53 


A General Banking Business. Commercial and 
Savings Departments. 3% Interest paid on 
Savings Deposits, 


Ff. P. Bohn, Pres.; W. G. Fretz, Vice Pres.; 
L. H. Fead, Vice Pres.; E. M. Chamberlain, 
Cashier; A. A. Mattson, Asst. Cashier; Helen 
Forbes, Asst. Cashier. Directors: F. P. Bohn, 
E. L. Fretz, W. G. Fretz, A. Westin, L. H. 
Fead, M. Surrell, E. M. Chamberlain, 


First National Bank 
of Bessemer 


Bessemer, Michigan 


Capital and Surplus 
$180,000.00 


Oldest Bank in 
Gogebic County 


——— 
——— 


First National Bank 


of Sault Ste. Marie 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan 


Since 1886 this strong bank has 
been interested in the growth and 
development of Chippewa County. 
Correspondence Invited. 
Officers: R. G. Ferguson, Pres.; E. H. Mead, 
Vice Pres.; Fred S. Case, Vice Pres. and Cashier; 
Otto B. McNaughton, Asst. Cashier; Donald Fin- 
layson, Asst. Cashier. 


ESCANABA 


is the leading city in Cloverland 


The leading bank in that city is the 
Escanaba National Bank 


Correspondence Invited 


NY 


First National Bank 


of St. Ignace 
St. Ignace, Michigan 


The oldest and largest Bank, and 
the only National Bank in 
Mackinac County 
Your business inquiries will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 
Officers: P. J. Murray, Pres.; E. H. Hotchkiss, 
Vice Pres. and Cashier. 


First National Bank 
of Marquette 
Marquette, Michigan 


Capital, $150,000; Surplus, $150,000 
Resources in Excess of $3,500,000 


Officers: Louis G. Kaufman, Pres.; Edward §8. 
Bice, Vice Pres.; Charles L. Brainerd, Cashier. 
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Variety of Uses for Soy Beans 


APID strides are being made 
by agronomists and growers 
in finding the proper place for 
the lowly soybean in the crop 
rotation schemes of the central states. 


There was evidence of this aplenty 
in the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Soy Bean Growers’ Association 
recently held at Madison. Better than 
ever before the soybean enthusiasts 
know the limitations as well as the 
abounding excellencies of their crop. 
The executives of this young and 
growing organization are out to “bag” 
still more information which will aid 
the growers in fitting this Oriental 
legume better into the farming 
schemes of the middle west. 


R. A. Moore, Wisconsin veteran 
field crops investigator, was one of 
the pioneers in seeking to, adapt the 
crop to the farming practices of his 
state. He told the delegates of the 
fruitful trials carried on in Badger 
fields. He marks the year 1898 as 
the date when the initial effort was 
made to grow soybeans in the Badger 
state. Following the early investiga- 
tions their true worth as a legume 
ideally suited to regions of light, 
sandy, nitrogen deficient soils gradu- 
ally came to be recognized. Not only 
has the bean taken its place as an 
emergency hay crop in Wisconsin but 
it is now used extensively as a soil 
builder in the regions of light sandy 
soils. 


Because of their adaptability to 
soil and climatic conditions Wiscon- 
sin Blacks, Ito Sans and Manchus ya- 
rieties are most popular in the Badger 
state with over 50 per cent of the 
state’s entire acreage being devoted 
to the Wisconsin Blacks. 


The crying need for soybean inocu- 
lation ‘was brought to the attention of 
the gathering by William Wright, bac- 
teriologist of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. Wright stressed the 
need of insuring the crop through in- 
oculation. He reported the extensive 
co-operation with Badger growers 
whereby 22,714 cultures were sent out 
from July 1, 1922-July 1,- 1923, at cost 
into the soybean growing centers of 
the state. 


Hoosier soybean activities were 
outlined by C. V. Vestal who told of 
the experimental hog feeding work 
in Indiana. W. A. Ostrander, another 
Hoosier delegate, reported Indiana’s 
total soybean acreage at 240,000 
acres this year. Wisconsin’s acreage 
runs between 30,000 and 50,000 acres. 


The Iowa acreage was estimated at 
200,000 acres by F. S. Wilkins of that 
state. Much of the Hawkeye acreage, 
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Heavy Saw Mill and Pumping Machinery 


he said, was sown to a soybean corn 
combination. 

Severe clover failures brought the 
soybean into use in Illinois as an 
emergency hay crop with the result 
that this year’s acreage totals 674,000 
acres. 

Surprise was expressed at the wide 
usage which the by-products of the 
soybean enjoy. Oils of the bean are 
used extensively to free a certain per- 
centage of linseed oil in paints and 
varnishes. Soap is another soybean 
oil product, while the refined oils have 


found fairly extensive use in edibles 


for some time past. New uses are 
constantly being found for soybean 
flour, another edible prepared from 
the bean. 

With the rapid increase in the pop- 
ularity of the soybean crop, many 
farmers are interested in the feeding 
value of soybean products for live 
stock. Fortunately conclusive trials 
have been carried out at experiment 
stations to show definitely the value 
of soybeans, soybean oil meal and 
soybean hay. 

F. B. Morrison of the Wisconsin 
Agricultural College is convinced that 
soybeans are an excellent protein- 
rich feed for live stock. Soybeans 
are known to be richer in proteins 
than even the best grades of linseed 
meal. Furthermore the proteins in 
soybean feed are of such character 
that they balance or supplement effi- 
ciently the proteins in the ordinary 
farm grains. The fact that the soy- 
beans contain proteins of such high 
quality is an important one especially 
in feeding swine which are not on 
pasture. 

Experiments have shown that in 
feeding dairy cattle ground soybeans 
may be used successfully as a sub- 
stitute for linseed meal or cottonseed 
meal. In fact, soybeans are worth as 
much per ton as these expensive 
feeds. The bean may also be used 
successfully in sheep feeding. 

In feeding swine soybeans may be 
used as a substitute for protein-rich 
feeds such as linseed meal or wheat 
middlings. In fact, soybeans are a 
better supplement than these feeds 
because they contain a better quality 
of protein. For young pigs at wean- 
ing time, or shortly thereafter, better 
results will be secured if some feed 
of animal origin is supplied in addi- 
tion, such as skim milk, buttermilk 
or tankage. 

In feeding soybeans to swine it 
must always be remembered that if 
too large a proportion of soybeans is 
fed, the quality of the pork may be 
injured by being made soft. Much 
trouble has been experienced in the 
southern states from this condition, 
where hogs are extensively fattened 
by hogging down soybeans. Such 
pork sells at a very heavy discount. 

Soybean: oil meal is free from the 
disadvantage of the whole soybean in 
producing soft pork. At the present 
time the amount of this meal pro- 
duced in the United States is not suf- 
ficient to meet the demand, but a con- 
siderable amount is imported from 
the Orient. Consequently, this feed 
has become quite common on the Pa- 
cific Coast, Morrison concluded. 


PORK CONSUMPTION 


What is regarded as a tremendous 
increase in domestic consumption of 
pork in the United States has oc- 
curred during the past few months, 
according to data compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Consumption of carcass pork 
produced under federal inspection be- 
tween Jan. 1 and Aug. 1, 1923, is esti- 
mated at nearly 4,000,000,000 pounds, 
as compared with a little more than 
3,000,000,000 pounds during the corre- 
sponding seven months last year. 
This increase is more than 800,000,000 
pounds, or approximately seven 
pounds for each person in the United 
States. 


The Germans naturally feel that if 
they had been allowed to win the war 
there wouldn’t be any troublesome 
question of German reparations.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Dairying—Hope of Cloverland 
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is still far in the lead of all counties 
with a membership of 578 farmers 
and breeders. During the last quar- 
ter 20 new members were added in 
this county. 


The records kept by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show some inter- 
esting facts concerning the livestock 
owned by those who have signed the 
pledges. All the males kept must be 
purebred, but females may be pure- 
bred, crossbred; grade or scrub. 
There are more purebred females 
among the swine kept than in any 
other kind of animals listed—62.9 per 
cent. Cattle come second in this 
respect. As high as 72 per cent of 
the mares are grades; sheep come 
next in this respect. Only 1 per cent 
of the swine are classed as scrubs; 
1.2 per cent of the sheep; 3.3 per cent 
of the cattle; and 4.1 per cent of 
horses. These figures, it must be re- 
membered, apply only to these farms 
where nothing but purebred sires are 
used. 


Many of the farms of the members 
of the Better Sires-Better Stock cam- 
paign may be identified from the 
highway by a sign, supplied by the 
department, which bears the words 
“Purebred Sires Exclusively Used on 
This Farm.” Each sign bears the 
owner’s membership number. 


A list of the officials in the various 
States who have charge of the bet- 
ter-sires activities has been compiled 
and may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
Ds C. 


CLOVERLAND COW SETS A 
STATE RECORD 


SHLEY’S QUEEN, a Guernsey 

cow owned by J. B. Deutsch, of 

Big Bay, in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, has just established a 
record for production which not only 
gives her the Michigan record/in her 
class for Guernseys, but also ranks 
her fourth among all tested Guern- 
seys in America for the double letter 
class, according to E. B. Hint, of the 
dairy department at the Michigan Ag- 
ricultural College, who has charge of 
production records for the state. 

Ashley’s Queen produced 16,173.7 
pounds of milk and 822.79 pounds of 
fat during the past year, giving her 
the state record in the mature Guern- 
sey double letter class for both milk 
and fat production. 

Another Guernsey owned in the 
same herd, Missaukee Sally, complet- 
ed a record some time ago which 
gives her tenth place in American 
Guernsey Cattle Club records for two- 
year olds in the double letter class. 

The upper peninsula is coming to 
the fore as a dairy section, and the 
records of these two cows indicate 
that record breaking performances 
may be expected there in the future. 


BETTER FEEDING MAKES 
BIG DAIRY PROFITS 
‘large number of the dairy herds 


in Michigan are not fed so that - 


they can produce as much as they 
are capable of, according to the dairy 
extension department of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Better feeding 
practices, in most cases, will result in 
an increase in profit that will more 
than offset the increase in feed costs. 

The case of the Standley Jersey 
herd at Kalamazoo is cited by M. A. 
C. Baltzer, dairy extension specialist 
at M. A. C ., as one of the best ex- 
amples to be found in last. year’s rec- 
ords. This herd of nine cows led the 
Kalamazoo cow testing association in 
1922 with an average of 7,507 pounds 
of milk and 434 pounds of fat per 
cow. The 1921 average of the herd 
was 5,224 pounds of milk and 310 
pounds of fat per cow. 

The cost of feed in 1921 was $59.20 
per cow; the cost of feed in 1922 was 
$85.42 per cow; showing that each 
animal was better fed to the extent of 
$26.22. 

The average net profit over feed 
cost in 1921 was $95.26. The average 


net profit over feed cost in 1922 was 
$146.07. This shows that the $25.22 
worth of extra feed that was given 
each cow brought back $50.81 extra 
profit as well as returning the extra 
feed cost. 

Figured on a percentage basis, the 
net increase in profit, due to better 
feeding, was 53 per cent. Besides 
paying for the extra feed, the net gain 
on the herd in 1922 over 1921 was 
$457.29. 

“The case of the Standley herd 
holds true with a good share of the 
other dairy herds in the state,” says 
Mr. Baltzer. These cows were but 
waiting to get a chance to do their 
best. Dairymen will find that it is a 
good business investment to put 
more feed into their cows when they 
will increase the profits 53 per cent 
besides paying for the extra feed.” 


TWO NEW HOLSTEIN STATE 
CHAMPIONS 


ICHIGAN has two new Holstein 

state butter producing cham- 

pions, according to an announce- 
ment from the advanced registry d2- 
partment of The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. Both cows 
are in the herd of the State Hospital 
at Traverse City. 


Traverse Colantha Walker is the 
new state leader for ten months’ pro- 
duction as a full age cow. Her rec- 
ord is 22,048.9 pounds milk containing 
864.32 pounds butterfat, equivalent to 
1,080.4 pounds butter. This record 
makes her the second highest produc- 
er o f butter in her class in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Her barn-mate, Traverse Inka Jo- 
hanna 2d, is the new state champion 
in the junior four-year-old classfor ten 
months’ production. Her record is 
22,400.2 pounds milk and 764.61 
pounds butterfat—equal to 980.8 
pounds butter. 


CALL FOR MORE TESTERS 
IN MICHIGAN 


i HERE is a demand at the pres- 
ent time for men to fill positions 
in cow testing associations in 

Michigan, according to members of 

the extension division of the Michigan 

Agricultural College, who are super- 

vising association work in Michigan. 

Great expansion in the number of 
cow test associations in the state 
within the past few months has re- 
sulted in a shortage of workers, and 
a call is being sent out for men to fill 
the positions. 

The cow testers, one of whom 
works in each of the seventy associa- 
tions now active in the state, weigh 
the milk from each cow in the sev- 
eral herds and test it for butterfat 
with the Babcock test. The feed is 
also weighed once each month for 
each cow, the tester spending a day 
each month on the farm of each of 
his twenty-five members. 

“Testers must be men of experience 
in handling cows and must have a 
knowledge of balanced rations and 
methods of feeding,” says Prof. O. E. 
Reed, head of the dairy department 
at M. A. C. “Men with experience 
between the ages of 20 and 40 are 
preferred.” 

Those interested in the possibilities 
of these cow testing association posi- 
tions have been asked to write to ths 
Dairy Department, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, East Lansing. 

Cow testing associations are an im- 
portant phase of a statewide cam- 
paign for better dairy conditions and 
more economical production of milk 
on Michigan farms. ~ 


FOUR MILLION TAKE ADVICE 

Improved practices in farming and 
home making, recommended by agri- 
cultural extension workers, were 
adopted in over 4,000,000 instances 
during 1922, according to reports to 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Let “Minute Banking” 
Replace “Hour Banking” 


Visiting the bank in person 
every time you make a deposit 
or withdrawal may cost many 
valuable hours each month. 


Bank by Mail at this strong 
bank and reduce to minutes 
the time that you spend in 
transacting your banking busi- 


ness. 
how it’s done. 


Let us show you just 


First National Bank 


MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


DESIGNATED UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Organized January 22, 1864 


Resources in Excess of $4,000,000.00 


Badger Club Work 


ISCONSIN farm boys and girls 
\ —members of young people’s 

clubs—are adding new pages to 
the history. of the state’s agricultural 
progress. 

Wakelin McNeel, assistant state 
leader of boys’ and girls’ clubs, re- 
ports that more than 800 clubs in ac- 
tive work include 18,000 members be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 18, and that 
these units are scattered throughout 
the state, only two counties lacking 
recognition in the club rolls. 

“We now have 18,000 boys and girls 
enrolled in the work in the state,” de- 
clares McNeel, “and the projects car- 
ried on by them are helping them to 
keep and acquire interest in better 
farming.’ The enrollment this year 
is 4,000 over that of last year, when 
67 per cent of the members finished 
their projects. 

The projects vary from calf raising 
to soy bean production, and from poul- 
try keeping to onion growing. The 
value of products sold in the various 
projects last year amounted to more 
than $368,000. 

“County agents, teachers, short 
course graduates, cow testers, breed- 
ers, and others are doing much in 
helping to supervise the work in many 
of the counties, but there is room for 
many more leaders,’ says McNeel. 
“When we consider that there are in 
the villages and on the farms of Wis- 
consin some 250,000 boys and girls of 
club age, we see that we have only 
scratched the surface.” 


71-1000 POUND COWS 


Seventy Holstein cows have now 
produced 1,000 pounds and over of 
butterfat in one year, according to 
the Advanced Registry office of The 
Holstein - Friesian Association of 
America. The latest cow to complete 
a test in this class is Model Segis 
Prilly Gelsche, whose semi-official rec- 
ord is 31,588.9 pounds milk containing 
1,026.42 pounds butterfat—equivalent 
to 1,283.02 pounds butter. 
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First National Bank 
of DULUTH 


At the Center of Cloverland 


BANKING BY MAIL 


Write—and we will give you 
the quick service of a 
strong bank. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, PROFITS 
$4,000,000 
RESOURCES 


$23,000,000 


Member Federal Reserve System 


41 Years as a National Bank in Duluth 
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By having your 
tanned and made into coats, robes, 


SAVE 50% 


hides and furs 


gloves, jackets, ladies’ fine furs by 
us. We also tan hides into har- 
ness, sole lace and glove leather. 
All work guaranteed. 


Send For Our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED 
Catalog. It Will Save 


You Money 
STEVENS POINT TANNERY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Established 1895 
DEPT. C. 
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That Awtul Isolation of Life on the Farm 


URING January and February 

there is a general lull in 

household activities on the 

farm, everything having drift- 
ed into the minimum of routine. It is 
more nearly the rest period than any 
time of the whole year. The tempor- 
ary relief from many duties ought to 
be more generally taken advantage 
of by farm women to do more visit- 
ing and engage in more social enter- 
prises than usual. There is scarcely 
a “crowded day” during these two 
months when some time could not be 
spent in social recreation. 


There is much said about “isola- 
tion” of farm life. However, this iso- 
lation is just what farm folks make 
it, and it seems that farm life is be- 
coming more isolated every year. 
There is no excuse for it. Farm life 
is easier now than at any period of 
history because of numerous better 
facilities for farming, and far better 
means of transportation. Yet with all 
these blessings farmers seem to crawl 
in their shell more and more each 
year, and farm women see less and 
less of their neighbors. The old joy- 
ful school house and church socials 
are nothing much but memories, and 
numerous other events that brought 
country folks together at least every 
week are things of the past. No won- 
der farm life is becoming isolated. 

In the early days of pioneering 
there was something doing nearly all 
the time during the winter months. 
Old Dobbin could be hitched to the 
cutter most any night and prance off 
to a dance in somebody’s kitchen, or a 
box social in the school house, or a 
spelling bee, or a debate, or a lively 
revival meeting at some church. And 
it was quite common for a party of 
young folks, and some not so young, 
to hike several miles to a social af- 
fair, and hike back home in high glee, 
Then there were the good old sleigh- 
ride parties, going nowhere in par- 
ticular, but everybody having a rip- 
roaring good time. Now sleigh-ride 
parties are very few and far between, 
and the graceful cutter is practically 
obsolete. But the snow is on the 
ground as it always was, and the 
roads are in better condition than 
ever before. The gradual elimination 
of social activities in farm life is 
working a greater hardship on the 
women folks than the men, because 
the men get out a little more, go to 


town occasionally, and their work 
keeps them moving about more. But 
the women just have to sit or stall 


around in the house when the work 
is finished. There is nothing to break 
the monotony of winter life but mend- 
ing, washing, cooking. doing the dish- 
es and taking care of the milk and 
perhans feeding the chickens. Most 
farm women have these duties down 
to such a science that they are quick- 
ly disposed of. and then time just 
hanes heavy. It is too earlv to even 
think of snring clothes. too late toa 
think of winter apnarel. Even the mail 
order catalogue has been thumbed 
over so much that it has lost interest 
for everybody except the children. 

eit 


any wonder dispositions are 
ant to become soured under these 
conditions ? Self isolation is the 


canse of it all. In earlier davs neonle 
had ood times on the farm. Get 
grandfather or grandmother to tell 
ahont their voung life on the farm, 
and notice how their eyes gnarkle 
when they recall those davs, and par- 
ticularly the evenings. Notice how 
they will warm up on the subject as 
they seem to live those days over 
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Woman and the Home 
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One of Those Gatherings 


That Take Isolation Out of Farm Life. 


again. Yet they had hardships un- 
known to the modern farmer. The 
secret of their happiness was social 
intermingling. It broke the mono- 
tony of farm life routine, made it en- 
joyable, broadened their views, made 
them more kindly one toward an- 
other, provided recreation that was 
refreshing, gave them contentment 
and something to talk about besides 
grief and hardships, on the farm. 


That isolation is self-inflicted pun- 
ishment there can be no doubt. Oc- 
casionally there is a community that 
has kept the old social activities alive 
to a considerable degree, but these 
are few and far between. Most farm 
communities have drifted into a slump 
of disagreeable solitary confinement 
during the winter months. No won- 
der the boys and girls want to quit 
the farm. No wonder the women 
folks are soured and the men folks 
become grouchy. 

Isolation and lack of social contact 
is responsible for all this unfavorable 
condition, and nothing will relieve it 
but the farmers and their women 
folks themselves. No amount of ad- 
vice from “farm life experts,” or sug- 
gestions from the women’s depart- 
ment of the farm paper, or the illus- 
trated pages of the woman’s maga- 


Good Times in Summer Could Be Duplicated in Winter If Farm Families Got 


zine will answer the purpose. It is 
up to the men folks and the wom- 
en folks to get together somewhere, 
somehow. Never mind the occasion. 
Where they gather they will have a 
good time. 


When neighborliness is once start- 
ed it gets under way quickly and with 
increasing momentum, and- the winter 
fairly flies. When time flies for peo- 
ple they are intensely busy at work 
or play, and particularly when work 
and play are mixed. When time flies, 
recreation, the spice of life, is suf- 
ficiently mingled with routine so that 
it is enjoyed rather than felt as drud- 
gery. You don’t think so? Well, try 
this out. 

Frame up a party at your neigh- 
bor’s, or at your own home. Make it 
a neighborhood affair, or nave some- 
thing doing at the school house. You 
will be up late but notice how easy it 
will be to get up in the morning al- 
though you lost several hours sleep. 
You will not feel tired during the day, 
and ninety-nine chances out of a hun- 
dred you will catch yourself humming 
or singing some lively tune or a good 
old gospel hymn while you are doing 
the dishes, and the lord and master 
of the house will be going about 
whistling as merry as a robin chirp- 


Together. 
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ing after the spring rain. Somebody 
will crack a joke at the table and the 
whole house will seem to be pervaded 
with pep. This always happens the 
next day after a good, hearty social 
gathering, although you have missed 
a half night’s sleep. Is not this good 
for mind and body? If it wasn’t you 
wouldn’t feel so good. Perhaps you 
never noticed this peculiar psycholo- 
gical phenomenon the next day after 
a genuine sociable affair, but have one 
and keep it in mind to observe the ac- 
tions of every member of the house- 
hold next day. You have enjoyed the 
experience although you never 
thought about the reason. 


Going to the movies in town will 
not produce this effect, neither will a 
formal call. You have got to get to- 
gether, rub elbows with a lot of your 
neighbors, talk with men and women 
you do not see so frequently, do 
things that only-a crowd can do, 
and become one of the crowd. Any 
crowd will resolve itself into a com- 
munity into a community affair and 
there will be a general loosening up 
by everybody present into easy, en- 
joyable gab about nothing in particu- 
lar and everything in general, but 
none the less interesting and enjoy- 
able. It is this relaxation that works 
wonders in the mental attitude next 
day, rests jaded nerves and invigor- 
ates the muscles. You just forget all 
the cares and worries of the old farm 
for a time and get a new lease on 
life. It’s the crowd that does it. 

Why is that on a holiday during the 
summer a farmer and his family will 
work over-time to get away and drive 
miles and miles to some scrawny 
grove that is not as pretty a park as 
their own wood lot to spend the day 
not seeing anything in particular and 
very few people they know, and drive 
back home in the evening, all feeling 
they had a good time and highly re- 
freshed next day? It is the result of 
just mingling with the crowd and for- 
getting the farm and work. It would 
do the family little good to go alone 
and hold a picnic all by themselves in 
a lonely park. A crowd must be pre- 
sent to have a good time, yet this” 
same farmer and his family will re- 
fuse to budge an inch to promote a 
neighbor-gathering in mid-winter, or 
attend one, when they need it much 
more than an outing in the summer. 

Farm folks have isolated them- 
selves and created farm isolation, and 
that is all there is to it. They can 
keep it so and make it worse. Even 
Eskimos don’t keep in their snow 
hovels during the winter. They mush 
around through the snow to see each- 
other and gossip over the bowl of frv- 
ine fat. as it sputters and flare its 
shodewv light. City folks mingle 
with cach other more in the winter 
time than during the summer, be- 
eause the avtomohile keers them sen- 
erated and isolated during the sum- 
mer OQOnlv the modern farmer holes 


un like a bear in the winter time, and — 


he comes out in the spring about as 
shoery and cross. 

There is no use to complain ahout 
the “isolation of farm life” so lone as 
farm folks don’t do anything to nullifv 
the isolation. Thev alone have the 
remedy within themselves, and if 
thev don’t use it no one can help 


them. You can’t make a crowd when ~ 


everybody is at home, and without a 
crowd there is no recreation. no good 
time, no rejuvenation of spirits, no un- 
seen inspiration that makes the next 
day and the days following better, 
brighter, healthier and happier. 
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A Quart of Wholesome Miik and Its Equivalent in Other Foods. 


Give the Children a Chance 


DVERTISEMENTS which picture 

a quart of milk as the equiva- 

lent of pounds of meat and bread 

in food value do not exaggerate. The 

truth of these illustrations can be 

tested out on the children. Just give 

the youngsters plenty of milk and 
watch them grow. 

Most children get a fair start in 
life naturally. For the first nine 
months of their lives they live on 
milk, they grow on milk, they do their 
playing, kicking, and crying on milk. 
Then, just because a few teeth appear, 
many mothers think that the time has 
come to give them something upon 
which to use these teeth. This is all 
good enough, but there are other teeth 
to come on later. Milk supplied a 
great deal of the material for those 
first teeth, and the permanent teeth 
cannot be well developed if milk is 
not continued as a regular food. No 
other one food supplies enough build- 
ing material for bones and teeth, and 
both need the lime which milk sup- 
plies. 

Milk not only develops sound 
teeth and firm bones, but it also keeps 
the heart beeting regularly, and 
strengthens the nerves and every oth- 
er part of the body. Milk insures a 
good framework; a good framework 
insures proper functioning of the 
body; proper bodily functioning in- 
sures proper mental development. 


The Big “H” on 


ANY of the brightest boys and 

girls of Wisconsin are out for 

better heads, hearts, hands and 
health. 

They are members of Badger Boys 
ard Girls clubs and have as their em- 
blem the four leaf clover with a big 
white “H” on each leaf. 

“The girls have always been inter- 
ested in the first three, says Wilfred 
Hagerty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who is the state leader of the 
girls. “There have always been so 
many things to do along those lines. 
They were healthy, and so their irter- 
est certered in the other projects. 


We Tan Bato ts 


your order from your 
Cattle, Horse and all 
kinds of Hides and 
Furs, Men’s Fur Coats, 
Robes, Caps, Gloves, 
Mittens, Ladies’ Fur 
Me, Coats and Fur Sets. 
“| Repairing and remod- 
eling latest styles. 
Ship us your work and 
save one-half. New Gal- 
loway Coats, Robes, 
Gloves and Mittens for 
sale. We are the old 
est Galloway tanners; 
34 years continuous 
Free Style Catalog, prices 
Don’t ship your hides 


susiness. 
nd samples. 
nd furs elsewhere until you get our 


iroposition. HILLSDALE ROBE & 
“ANNING CO., Hillsdale, Mich. 


‘T the recent Country Life Con- 
feren® held in St. Louis, a mov- 
ing picture film was shown of a 
farm boy and his prize flock of chic- 
kens. The film demonstrated that 
the birds were fine because the boy 
had a scientific knowledge of chicken 
culture, and that he had applied his 
knowledge to the careof his flock. But 
the boy was a mouth breather and 
showed further effects of malnutri- 
tion. The tragic thing about the pic- 
ture was that the chickens were hav- 
ing a better chance than the boy. 
The idea of encouraging farm chil- 
dren to raise thoroughbred poultry 
and live stock is wholesome. °: It 
should be promoted to a greater de- 
gree than it is at present. On the 
other hand, it must be borne in mind, 
that the greatest asset of the farm is 
neither its live stock nor its poultry, 
but its boys and girls. They them- 
selves are entitled to as_ scientific 
care as they are taught to give the 
animals that they raise. In order to 
develop into a strong man or woman 
every child must have a_ well-bal- 
anced diet which is eaten at regular 
periods; long hours of sleep in a well- 
ventilated room; activity as expressed 
in wholesome work, study and play; 
instruction concerning the care of the 
body; and periodic physical examin- 
ations by a reliable physician. 


Four-leaf Clovers 


“Now, with the development of 
home nursing, the girls are becoming 
enthusiastic over this fourth phase of 
club work. We are teaching them to 
pay as much attention to their own 
devolpment and nourishment as to 
that of the calf, lamb or pig which 
they may be raising. We are ercour- 
aging them to interest themselves in 
their own well-being. 

“Then, too, the home nursing pro- 


” 


ject is winning universal favor,” says 
Miss Hagerty. “Girls are anxious to 
learr first aid methods and more 


about sanitation. They delight in pre- 
paring food and trays for the sick and 
in learning how to make beds with 
and without the patient in them. And 
the care of children interests even the 
little girl who is not yet through play- 
ing with her dolls.” 

Miss Hagerty has more than 2500 
girls under her supervision. 


SAFETY FIRST 

ANY cities and towns are having 

a safety week, in which pedes- 
trians and autoists consider the 
danger of careless driving and the 
methods to avoid accidents. Even in 
small towns “safety first” agitation is 
necessary; for the people where traf- 
fic is less are just that much more 
careless. In New York City recently, 
a parade of 10,000 people took part 
in the safety first movement. It 
seems rediculous t h a t policemen 
should have to urge people to look 
out for their own safety, but such is 
the case. The other day, in an ele- 
vator, the operator said courteously 


What's the 


Verdict? 


HE test of a mealtime drink is not 
alone how it tastes, but also what it 


does. 


Many a cofiee-user finds wakeful- 


ness and restlessness after drinking coffee 
with the evening meal—and other health- 
disturbances follow on. 


There’s double pleasure and benefit in 
Postum; delightful taste, complete satis- 
faction, and agreeable friendship with 


nerves and health. 


There’s charm without harm in Postum. 


Let a ten-days’ trial of Postum instead 
of cofiee show you the marked improve- 
ment in health and comfort which so 
many others have found. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Postum 


for Health 


**There’s a Reason’’ 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly in 
the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer the flavor brought out by boiling 
fully 20 minutes. The cost of either form 


is about one-half cent a cup. 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Horthern State Dermal College 
MARQUETTE, MICHIGAN 


Excellent Equipment 


New Buildings 


College Courses leading to A. B. degree—Normal School Courses for teach- 
ers of all classes—Special Courses in Art, Music, Manual Training, Home 
Economics, Kindergarten and Commercial. 


The school has had more calls foy teachers than it can supply. 
Write for information and bulletin. 


DORIS I. BOWRON, Secretary 


Splendid Faculty 


J. M. MUNSON, President 


“(Watch your istep please’ as he 
opened the door. Is life and safety of 
so little value that we have to be im- 
plored to guard ourselves? Mothers 
and school teachers have a new duty 
added to their responsibilities, by the 
auto age. It is to teach the children 
how to cross a street and live. Here 
are some street crossing rules worthy 
of consideration: 

1. Look carefully in both directions 
before you cross. 

2. If you see you cannot make it, 
don’t try. Do not take chances. 

3. If traffic is stopped periodically, 
wait until it is stopped. 


4. Cross only at corners. Drivers 


are not expecting persons to cross in 
the middle of the block and are not 
so careful to avoid accidents. 


5. Cross when the crowd crosses. 
You are more safe then. 

6. Look out for cars which are com- 
ing around corners. 

7. Keep calm. Do not lose your 
head and dash forward and backward 
and do the unexpected; for in that 
case the driver is less likely to be 
able to avoid running into you. 

8. If you do not know what to do, 
stop in the middle of the street be- 
tween the lines of cars until the way 
is clear ahead, but remember that is 
a danger zone. 
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Diversification Is the Producer’s Safeguard 


ket. 


cial gale. 


Shorthorn cattle prove profitable under all conditions. 


with consequent low prices. 
erally accompanied by a short crop. 

Periods of depression strike the single crop or 
single product man the hardest. 
versifies divides his energies, is busy throughout the 
year, and is in the best position to weather a finan- 


The one crop farmer plays a hazardous game. He 
gambles with weather and he gambles with the mar- 
A good crop generally means overproduction 


High prices are gen- 


The man who di- 


Shorthorn 


cows produce a profitable supply of milk and Shorthorn calves grow into 
money making baby beeves or older steers. 
Get the reasons for Shorthorns from 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


13 Dexter Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Abundant 
Power 
Facilities 


“White Coal” of Cloverland 


M. and M. 
Light & Traction ©. 


Has Made Menominee the Power City of Cloverland 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHINGLE 
HEADING 
EDGER 
CONCAVED 
LATH 
SIDING 


Menominee Saw Co. 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 


SAW 


Fully Warranted 


SAW REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 


GANG 
MITRE 
GROOVING 
CROSS CUT 
DRAG 
MILLING 


Cloverland Bargains 


RATE—SEVEN CENTS A WORD 


Copy for the Cloverland Barnains column must be in the 
office not later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication. Address all want ads to the CLOVER- 
LAND MAGAZINE, Cloverland Bargains 
nominee, Michigan 


FOR SALE—Auto Knitter Hosiery 
chine, like new, $30. C. Wice, 
Wisconsin St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


GOGEBIC COUNTY, MICHIGAN, which 

made the most rapid progress in agri- 
cultural development of any county in the 
United States, according to the 1920 fed- 


Ma- 
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eral census, offers unexcelled opportuni- | 


ties to settlers. For information write, 
C. E. Gunderson, Gogebic County Agricul- 
tural Agent (Official), Ironwood, Mich. 


FREE Wisconsin Bulletins—Soll, climate 
and crops. Immigration Bureau, Wis. 

eee of Agriculture, Capitol 5, Madison, 
s. 


WANT to hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest 

he John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, 
is. 


Dept., Me- | 


Free Book About Cancer 


The Indianapolis Cancer Hospital, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, has published a booklet 
which gives interesting facts about the 
cause, of Cancer, also tells what to do for 
pain, bleeding, odor, ete. A _ valuable 
guide in the management of any case. 
Write for it today, mention this paper. 


WHITTAKER’S R. I. REDS 


Michigan’s Greatest Color and Egg 
Strain. Cockerel price list ready in Sep- 
tember. Improve your flock with Whit- 
taker’s Red Cockerels. 


INTERLAKES FARM, Box 8, Lawrence, Mich. 


LOOK! 100,000 CHICKS, 12c AND UP! 


20 pure bred varieties. Hatching eggs. Catalogue. 
pean HATCHERY, 26 East Lyon St., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


Let’s Have It Quiet 


Old Fisherman  (scathingly, to 
neighbor who has shifted his foot 
twice in the last five hours)—‘Now, 
now! Did ye come out here t’ fish, 
er t’ make a non-stop dancing rec- 
ord?” 
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Drainage Gives Better Crops 


By RICH LUCAS 


N one of our fields there was a low 

Dlace which several years ago over- 

tlowed each spring, to an extent of 
near three acres at high tide. Since 
this had had been going on for years, 
this overflowed land was very good, 
but was almost sure to drown out 
any early crops we would plant from 
year to year. It killed out a stand of 
alfalfa we tried to grow, as well as 
ruined a wheat crop or two. As the 
field was somewhat of a basin there 
was no way to tile or ditch the ex- 
cess water off. 

We have the field fixed okeh now 
as several years of cropping has provy- 
en, having drained it with dynamite. 
We had read of the value of farm ex- 
plosives in many circumstances. We 
had tried some other plans to drain 
our field with little success, and as 
these few acres spoiled planting of 
this field to early crops we decided to 
try opening the soil and shattering 
the subsoil for drainage. 

A few winters ago when the ground 
was unfrozen and dry we bored holes 
every 20 feet square over entire area 
of the wet section, going down four to 
four and one half feet, well into the 
hardpan stratum which we found 
hard to drill. 

Into each of these holes we loaded 
a full cartridge of 20 per cent dyna- 
mite tamping the charges tightly. We 
were careful to put plenty of time in- 
to the tamping for instructions we 
had, stated the tighter the dynamite 
was placed, the better job it would 
do in cracking and shattering the 
impervious hardpan. 

After lighting the fuse we had only 
a short time to wait before the ex- 
plosion which did not amount to much 
above the ground, there being more 
of a heavy rumble and not a loud re- 


High Tonnage Gives Big 
Profit With Beets 


IGH yields per acre return in- 
| creased profits with sugar beets 

to an even greater extent than 
with other so-called “cash” crops, ac- 
cording to Prof. J. F. Cox, head of 
the farm crops department at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. Fixed 
costs for labor constitute such a large 
percentage of the expense in growing 
beets, that farmers are amply repaid 
for unusual attention to those methods 
which will increase per acre yields. 

“Instead of the usual 75 or 100 
pounds of fertilizer, it will pay to use 
from 250 to 450 of a 2-12-4 or a 2-10-6 
fertilizer; or, where manure has been 
applied liberally, 100 to 300 pounds of 
acid sulphate per acre,” says Professor 
Cox. 

“Sugar beets should go on a good 
quality loam, silt loam, or well drained 
clay loam, fall plowed where possible. 
If fall plowed land is not available, 
plowing should be done as early in 
the spring as land is in condition, to a 
depth of at least six inches. The seed 
bed should be given a thorough fitting 
with disc and harrow and should be 
well compacted with roller or culti- 
packer. Beets start best on a firm, 
well surfaced seed bed, and the cost 
of controlling weeds after the crop 
comes up is much less when the seed 
bed has been will fitted. Beets should 
be planted as early in May as the 
ground is thoroughly fitted and the 
season suitable. The usual date is 
from May ist to 20th. 

“There is opportunity for beet grow- 
ers to make exceptionally good pro- 
fits from the beet crop in Michigan, 
as compared to other general crops 
under present conditions.” 

Detailed information in regard to 
efficient methods of sugar beet pro- 
duction can be had by writing to Dean 
R. S. Shaw, M. A. C. Experiment Sta- 
tion, East Lansing, for Station Bulle- 
tin No. 106, which is distributed free 
on request. 


In a $4,000 car you can run fast 
enough to outdistance everything ex- 
cept the undertaker, 


port. Neither was the dirt thrown as 
we expected. Instead, the force of 
the explosion merely heaved up the 
dirt a little and let it drop, but I guess 
the explosive did a good under sur- 
face job in breaking open the hard- 
pan stratum. This was all the work 
we did until spring plowing. 

In subsoiling where the hardpan 
runs close to the surface, I noted re- 
commendations were for holes as 
close as ten feet apart, but this is 
where the hardpan is stopping crop 
root growth and must be shattered 
over all the surface if possible. In 
our case the hardpan was not both- 
ering crop root growth as it was situ- 
ated too deep. All we wanted was 
an opening occasionally thru the lay- 
er of hardpan merely to allow the ex- 
cess water to seep thru, thus the rea- 
son of our shots being spaced wide 
apart. 

Now, if a rain is not too heavy, the 


‘surface water is drained off the field 


in very little time. After a heavy 
rain it takes about a day for the wa- 
ter to disappear after surface drain- 
age quits running onto the field, 
whereas, before we shot this field, I 
have known water to stand on it as 
long as two weeks after a very heavy 
rainfall, because it had to be taken up 
by evaporation. 

Since draining this wet spot we 
have limed it well to correct the sour- 
ness and to correct its physical con- 
dition of being somewhat water 
logged and we feel well repaid for the 
small expenditure and our work in re- 
claiming this section whereby we now 
handle this field early and get a crop 
from each acre as we have found 
out from the several nice crops we 
have harvested since our reclama- 
tion work of these few replete acres. 


145,000 Farmers Have 
Radio Instruments 


The speed with which farmers have 
taken up radio for practical and social 
purposes is shown in a recent survey 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. County agricul- 
tural agents estimate that there are 
approximately 40,000 radio sets on 
farms in 780 counties. This is an 
average of fifty-one sets per county. 
Applying the average to 2,850 agri- 
cultural counties a total of more 
than 145,000 sets on farms throughout 
the country is estimated. 


Another o1d-fashioned 
you don’t hear much about 
wedding anniversary. 


institution 
is the 


B 


Every dairyman knows that, in addition 
to producing ability, weight is a desirable 
factor in dairy cattle. ; 


Weight in Holsteins Means: 


Greater reserve power -- Greater val- 


ue from calves sold for veal -- More 
meat value from cows whose milking 
cays are over. ; 


Holsteins are the largest and heav t 
of the dairy breeds. 


Let Us Tell You About Holsteins 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


January, 1024 
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Forest Stations for Cloverland 


government’s offer to establish 

“~~ the federal Lake States forest 
station at the University of Minne- 
sota was given by the regents of the 
university at their first meeting of 
the year, Sept. 21. Headquarters of 
the station will be on the agricultural 
campus in connection with the forest- 
ry department of the College of Agri- 
culture. The federal station also will 
make extensive use of the univer- 
sity’s forest experiment station at 
Cloquet. The station will do work in 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
looking to the preservation and re- 
plenishment of timber resources and 
the aid of industries dependent on 
forests. Dr. Raphael Zon was given 


Bye ee the United States 


_the rank of professor by the univer- 


-has submitted to the 


-ably four or five in all. 


sity. 

A tentative program covering the 
proposed activities of the forest serv- 
ice sub-station to be established in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan has 
been furnished the Development Bu- 
reau by Dr. Zon, who, at a recent De- 
velopment Bureau meeting, an- 
nounced the intention of his depart- 
ment to establish the station in the 
upper peninsula. 

Dr. Zon spent a few days in the ter- 
ritory, recently, making preliminary 
arrangements for the station, in co- 
operation with the officials of the Up- 
per Peninsula Development Bureau. 

A committee representing the bu- 
reau has been appointed to meet with 
Dr. Zon, and to present various prop- 
ositions for-the consideration of his 
department. It is not likely, however, 
that the station will actually be es- 
tablished until next spring, according 
to Dr. Zon. 

Following is the outline which he 
Development 
Bureau: 

“There are to be several sub-sta- 
tions of the Lake States forest experi- 
ment station. One of such sub-sta- 
tions is already in operation at Clo- 
quet, Minnesota. We hope to have 
similar sub-stations in the upper pen- 
insula, in the northern half of the low- 
er. peninsula, and Wisconsin—prob- 
I consider the 
establishment of a sub-station in the 
upper peninsula of the utmost impor- 
tance because of the still large forest 
resources in the upper peninsula and 
of the fact that the forests are bound 


Advantages of 


OLUTION must precede the func- 
tioning of any liming material. 
Conceivably then the condition ot 
moisture supply in a soil may consid- 
erably influence the degree of bene 
fit produced by applied lime, espec- 
ially for some weeks after applica- 
tion. A paucity of soil moisture 
would be expected to depress the rate 
and degree of solution, which in turn 
would curtail the benefits proportion- 
ately. 
Touching this interrelation of lime 


and moisture is an interesting exper- 


ience had at the Cass County field 
and reported in Michigan Quarterly 
Bulletin of May, 1921. Two adjacent 
plots of land were seeded to sweet 
clover, ore having been limed three 
years previous, whereas the other 
was treated with a heavy application 
of finely pulverized limestone just 


ahead of the seeding. A minimum of 
rainfall followed the seeding. 


The young crop failed on the area 


recently limed, while that on the old- 


er liming gave a good stand. Appar- 
ently, as suggested in the report, 
there was insufficient lime dissolved 


in the former case to modify adequate- 
ly the reaction of the soil or to im- 
prove the tilth—bcth of which are im- 


portant in the growth of seedlings. 


‘lowing seeding time. 


This experience and what we know 
concerning the intimate relation of 
moisture to most of the important 
soil processes emphasizes the desira- 
bility of forestalling the disaster re- 
sulting from a low rainfall at or fol- 
Precaution lies 
in liming a few months ahead of seed- 


up with the future development and 
growth of the upper peninsula. 

“In establishing sub-stations, two 
ways can be followed. One to secure 
a sufficiently large area of forest land 
comprising the different kinds of tim- 
ber typical of the upper peninsula, 
namely, swamp forest made up of ce- 
dar, spruce, balsam, fir, white birch 
and others; typical hardwood land of 
maple, birch, elm; and land that was 
supporting white and red pines and 
now probably is covered with poplar. 
Forest experiments, to be demonstrat- 
ed on a practical scale, must cover a 
very large area—say twenty to forty 
acres each. It, therefore, all the ex- 
periments and studies which we have 
contemplated are to be concentrated 
on one tract of timber, it will neces- 
sarily have to be very large. I would 
say from 1,500 to 3,000 acres. 

“The other method of carrying on 
our studies would be to confine the 
study of a single problem to some in- 
dividual tract wherever the conditions 
are more suitable for it. For instance, 
we could study the cost of brush dis- 
posal—its efficacy—on one tract, the 
growth of hardwoods on another, and 
so on. 

“The first method has the advan- 
tage of concentration. We could have 
several men stationed there perma- 
nently who would devote their entire 
time to develop that tract as a unit, 
just like an experimental farm is be- 
ing developed. It has the advantages 
of demonstration area where the dif- 
ferent experiments could be shown to 
the people interested. The other 
method may provide just the condi- 
tions for conducting the different ex- 
periments but, of course, will be scat- 
tered over the entire upper peninsula 
and will involve considerable travel 
from place to place. Their work will 
not have the same value as demon- 
stration areas. 

“I shall be glad to be guided by the 
judgment of your directors as to what 
method is the most practical from 
their standpoint. Possibly we may 
have to follow both methods, I don’t 
know. 

“If the plans can be discussed and 
matured during the winter, we shall 
be able to start the field work next 
spring with a greater assurance that 
the decision and the selection is a 
wise one.” 


Winter Liming 


ing, so as to profit by the intervening 
rains. There is, of course, more need 
of precaution on soils whose reaction 
is much below tne optimum point re- 
quired by the crop to be grown. Like- 
wise, it is more important in the case 
of rather acid-sensitive crops, such 
as alfalfa, sweet and red clovers. 
Growing out of this moisture ques- 
tion is the advisability of winter lim- 
ing. Liming at that season capital- 
izes on the advantage of ample water 
supply and a pretty reasonable as- 
surance that the lime will have got in 
a liberal share of its good work by 
seeding time. This grain of safety 
coupled with the several other merits 
of winter liming makes the use of 
lime at that season doubly advanta- 
geous. ' 


FEED WHEAT SURPLUS 


Everybody is lamenting about a 
200,000,000 bushel wheat surplus. A 
litter of pigs in Ohio recently broke 
the world’s record for weight per 
head in six months on a wheat ration, 
which proves it is good hog feed. 
Why not feed the surplus to hogs and 
keep the surplus off of the market 
permanently, and market it for cash 
at a better price through pork? 


Long Wearing 
Husband: “I see they are wearing 
gowns longer this year.” 
Wiwe: “Well, if they wear them 
any longer than I do they will have 
to make ’em out of sheet iron.” 


Happy, Wholeso 


~—  Qutdoor Days 


in a Lloyd 


In a Lloyd Loom Carriage your baby is assured un- 
usual comfort and protection for his daily journeys 
into the glorious, sunlit outdoors. 


For you, this well- 


built, well-balanced carriage promises both conven- 


500 


ience and ease of handling. But, above all else, it offers 
a beauty of appearance and fineness of finish that no 
mother is willing to do without. 

Spiral weaving, of a single, continuous strand of 
finest wicker, gives this carriage a graceful bowl shape 
that only the famous Lloyd Loom can achieve. 
seams, corners or pieced short ends of wicker mar its 
loveliness, or lessen its strength. In addition, this pat- 
ented weaving method, thirty times as fast as hands 
can weave, cuts its cost amazingly —enables you to buy 
a fine baby carriage for less money than ever before, 


Tue Ltoyp MANUFACTURING CoMPANY 
(HEY WOOD-WAKEFIELD CO.) 


MENOMINEE 


No 


MICHIGAN 


Lloyd 


Loom Products 


Baby Carriages G Furniture 


See this beautiful carriage 
at your dealer’s. You can 
identify itbythe Lloydname 
plate on the seat. Dealers 
can also show you Lloyd 
Loom Furniture and Doll 
Carriages woven by the 
same spiral method. Write 
for nearest dealer’s name. 


1 The Lloyd Manufacturing Co., Menominee, Mich., Dept. F. 


(Heywood- Wakefield Co.) 


§ Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Mothers of the World, 


illustrating Lloyd If 


Loom Carriages, Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages and Furniture; alsonearest fl 


dealer’s name. 
Name...- 
Street -.-. 


L. 


Right and Wrong Way 
To Lead a Mule 


“There is a wrong and a right way 
to lead a mule,” says the author of a 
bulletin just issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. “A man who looks at 
a mule and lugs at his head will never 
make. progress. The mule will not be 
pulled. He will usually follow quietly, 
however, if a man will walk away in 
the direction he desires to go. Neither 
can you ‘bully’ mules into going 
through tight places; they are some- 
what like sheep, and if the leader can 
be induced to go the rest will follow.” 

The bulletin tells a great many oth- 
er things about. mules—in fact, it cov- 
ers the subject intensively and thor- 
oughly. Incidentally, the mule isn’t 


CAE Ycameaarees tar ence var scan ecdot que tbe sn os thas onaceenanwnopcucnapvenmntetaaasnasceehs State 


Sore ieee omnes eer 


disturbed by the onward march of 
civilization as typified by the motor 
car, according to the bulletin for the 
number of mules increased from 4,209,- 
759 in 1910 to 5,432,000 in 1920—an 
increase of 30 per cent. 


AUSTRALIA TO RAISE MORE 
WHEAT 

Australia is preparing for a greater 
wheat crop next year than this year, 
according to reports from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, at 
Rome, which showed that for the 
coming year’s crop Australia will in- 
crease her wheat acreage from 9,800,- 
000 acres to 10,000,000 acres. 


Love makes the world go round 
while marriage squares it. 
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Worth While Values in 


STYLISH |CLOTAHAS 


That’s what you’re getting here—up-to-date, wearable Clothes that you'll 
agree would naturally justify a higher price. But this is the month of op- 


portunities for you—you’ll look a long while to find better values than we 
are offering now in choice things for men. 


Chesterfields—beltless box-coats—ulsters—great coats—half-belted single or double-breasted coats— 
all on sale at low prices. It’s the sort of a proposition that spells real clothes economy for you. 


Suits, too, in the new loose sack style; double-breasted—Norfolk—sports Suits of sound wearable ma 
terials that are worth much more than the very low prices we are asking. 


$20 up to $40 


We guarantee satisfaction or your money back immediately and cheerfully. 


ware LAUERMAN BROS. CO, wxcosss 


(PUBLISHER’S NOTE—The reliability of this advertisement is hereby guaranteed by the publisher of CLOVERLAND MAGAZINE.) 
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